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Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  September  26,  1910. 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  Part  III  of  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  on  Transportation  by  Water  in 
the  United  States,  the  said  part  deahng  with  water  terminals. 
Respectfully, 

Charles  Nagel, 

Secretary. 
The  President. 


Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Corporations, 
Washington,  September  26,  1910. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  Part  III  of  a  Report  on 
Transportation  by  Water  in  the  United  States,  made  to  the  President 
under  your  direction  and  in  accordance  with  the  law  creating  the 
Bureau  of  Corporations.     The  said  part  deals  with  water  terminals. 
I  desire  to  mention  as  especially  contributing,  under  my  direction, 
to  the  preparation  of  this  report  the  name  of  Mr.  Burr  J.  Ramage, 
one  of  my  assistants. 

Very  respectfully,  Herbert  Knox  Smith, 

Comnnissioner. 
To  Hon.  Charles  Nagel, 

Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
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Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Corporations, 

Washington,  September  26,  1910. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  here\idth  Part  III  of  a  Report  on 
Transportation  by  Water  in  the  United  States.  This  part  deals  with 
water  terminals. 

The  terminal  is  the  weakest  link  in  the  water  system,  widely  nulli- 
fying the  advantages  of  cheap  water  carriage.  Our  waterways  are 
important,  not  as  a  set  of  static  conditions,  but  as  a  dynamic  trans- 
portation system.  Channels  alone  do  not  give  transportation;  thej- 
should  have  adequate  terminals,  properly  controlled,  in  harbors  effect- 
ively organized. 

Our  harbor  organization,  as  a  rule,  is  faulty.  A  harbor  has  two 
prime  features,  "commercial"  and  "industrial."  The  commercial 
function  deals  chiefly  with  "through"  freight,  with  the  transship- 
ment between  rail  and  water  lines  (or  between  water  lines)  of  freight 
not  destined  to  or  originating  at  the  harbor  itself.  The  industrial 
function,  on  the  other  hand,  deals  with  local  freight.  It  affords  rail- 
water  connection  and  wharf  storage  for  local  industries  and  distrib- 
uting houses.  It  affects  local  interests  far  more  deeply  than  the 
mere  passage  of  through  traffic.  The  commercial  use  of  our  water 
front  often  interferes  seriously  mth  its  industrial  use.  Great  railroad 
terminals,  largely  used  for  through  freight,  extend  along  our  most  active 
frontage,  crowding  out  its  use  by  the  local  industries.  In  general, 
good  harbor  organization  would  place  the  through-freight  terminals 
at  relatively  outlying  parts  of  the  harbor,  leaving  the  central  portion 
more  free  for  local  business.  Many  harbors  could  do  this  with  much 
local  benefit,  especially  the  important  Lake  ports,  with  their  inner 
(riyer)  harbors,  and  their  outer  lake  frontage  protected  by  break- 
waters— an  almost  ideal  conformation. 

In  addition  to  harbor  organization,  there  are  four  prime  factors  in 
a  good  water  terminal :  (1)  Adequate  wharves;  (2)  warehouse  space ; 
(3)  transshipping  machinery;  and  (4)  belt-line  railway  connection 
between  general  water  traffic,  the  adjacent  railroads,  and,  if  possible, 
the  local  industries.  (The  depth  of  water  is  a  matter  of  chaimels,  not 
terminals.)  Furthermore,  these  vital  factors  should  not  be  under 
adverse  or  exclusive  private  control,  especially  the  belt  railway, 
which  should  be  the  public  servant  of  the  whole  port. 
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The  supply  of  wharves  generally  is  somewhere  near  adequate. 
Water-front  warehouse  space  is  inadequate,  except  at  a  few  important 
ports.  Modern  transshipping  machinery,  except  for  bulk  freight,  is 
almost  entirely  lacking.  Only  7  ports  have  anything  approaching  a 
general  belt  railroad,  with  a  total  main  track  of  but  29  miles,  serving 
directly  only  about  50  wharves. 

Private  interests  control  nearly  all  of  our  active  water  frontage. 
Public  control  exists  in  considerable  degree  only  at  New  Orleans, 
San  Francisco,  Baltimore,  and  New  York,  and  is  greatly  modified 
at  New  York  by  exclusive  private  leases  for  long  terms.  Out  of  50 
of  our  foremost  ports,  only  2,  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco,  have 
practically  complete  public  ownership  and  control  of  their  active 
water  frontage;  8  have  a  small  degree  of  control,  and  40  none  at  all. 
Out  of  37  ports  for  which  data  are  available  (excliiding  New  Orleans 
and  San  Francisco),  only  14  have  any  publicly  owned  wharves  (about 
260  such  wharves  in  all,  many  privately  controlled  under  long  leases). 
Out  of  25  ports  with  available  data  (excluding  New  Orleans  and  San 
Francisco),  only  10  have  wharves  "open"  to  general  traffic,  with  a 
total  of  only  49  such  wharves,  the  majority  insignificant  and  anti- 
quated. Out  of  46  such  ports  (excluding  the  same  two  cities),  a 
majority  of  the  active  frontage  is  privately  owned  in  40,  and  in  6  a 
small  amount  is  so  owned.  Out  of  the  50  foremost  ports  above  men- 
tioned, there  are  21  in  which  railroad  ownership  and  occupancy  covers 
over  50  per  cent  of  the  active  frontage,  and  12  more  between  25  and 
50  per  cent.  It  is  our  theory  that  the  waterways  are  public  high- 
ways. In  fact  their  essential  terminals  are  largely  under  private 
control. 

Two  ports  only.  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco,  are  noteworthy 
for  their  high  degree  of  public  ownership,  control,  efficiency,  and 
equipment.  At  New  Orleans  the  active  water  front  is  admirably 
equipped  and  controlled  by  a  state  board;  most  of  the  wharves  and 
sheds  are  open  for  general  trafiic,  and  a  municipal  board  operates  10 
miles  of  belt-line  railway  giving  coordination  between  the  waterway, 
local  industries,  and  trunk-line  railroads.  At  San  Francisco  there 
is  an  excellent  system  of  wharves  under  state  control,  kept  open  for 
general  traffic.  The  water  terminal  situation  in  these  two  cities  is  by 
far  the  best  in  the  country. 

At  many  large  Lake  ports  much  of  the  lake  front  is  protected  by 
government  breakwaters,  but  almost  no  terminal  use  is  made  of  it, 
in  spite  of  the  serious  congestion  of  the  inner  harbors.  At  4  of  the 
most  important  Lake  ports  there  is  a  total  front  of  about  12  miles 
protected  by  breakwaters.  On  this  entire  12  miles  there  are  only 
about  10  active  wharves,  nearly  all  under  railroad  control.  Of  this 
frontage,  railroads  own  about  7  miles,  other  private  parties  about  3, 
and  the  cities  about  2.  The  striking  lack  of  terminal  use  of  such 
protected  front  seems  to  be  due  largely  to  adverse  control   mainly 
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by  railroads,  also  in  part  to  the  established  growth  of  the  cities  on  the 
inner  river  harbors,  and  to  litigation  of  titles. 

There  is  a  surprising  lack  of  coordination  between  raU  lines  and 
water  lines  for  general  water  traffic.  We  constantly  see  close  physi- 
cal proximity  of  rail  and  water  lines  with  no  commercial  intercon- 
nection (except  at  the  through  terminals  of  the  railroads  themselves), 
and  with  a  consequent  high  transfer  cost.  Often,  indeed,  rail  lines 
are  a  positive  obstacle  to  the  handling  of  water  traffic,  instead  of  a 
benefit. 

Terminal  charges  are  a  considerable  factor  in  water  traffic,  espe- 
cially "dockage,"  a  charge  on  the  vessel,  and  "wharfage,"  a  charge 
on  the  freight  passing  over  the  wharf.  Particularly  on  the  Missis- 
sippi system,  excessive  landing  charges  have  hindered  traffic. 

Such  high  landing  charges,  together  with  the  absence  of  adequate 
terminals,  show  forcibly  the  extreme  lack  of  cooperation  between  the 
localities  and  the  Federal  Government.  The  Government's  enor- 
mous expenditures  on  channels  are  in  many  cases  largely  neutralized 
by  the  action  or  nonaction  of  the  local  authorities  on  terminals. 
There  has  been,  indeed,  some  excellent  local  cooperation  in  channel 
work,  as  at  Portland,  Oreg.,  Seattle,  Cleveland,  and  Buffalo,  but  the 
far  greater  need  is  for  local  cooperation  in  terminals.  Localities 
should,  as  a  rule,  be  required  to  furnish  and  keep  open  adequate 
terminals  as  a  condition  precedent  to  channel  improvement  by  the 
Federal  Government.  It  is  their  fair  share  of  the  work,  and  they 
alone  can  do  it  effectively. 

There  are  thus  five  salient  facts:  First,  that  terminals  are  as 
mportant  as  channels;  second,  that  our  harbors  have  not  fully 
developed  their  terminal  frontage,  nor  are  they  properly  organized 
or  controlled;  third,  that  railroads  largely  control  water  terminals, 
often  to  the  disadvantage  of  general  water  traffic ;  fourth,  that  there 
is  almost  no  linking  up  of  the  rail  and  general  water  systems  at  the 
water's  edge,  but  rather  the  opposite  tendency;  fifth,  that  there  is 
little  cooperation  by  localities  with  the  Federal  Government  which 
improves  their  channels. 

Probably  the  greatest  single  deterrent  to  water-terminal  advance  is 
the  present  adverse  attitude  of  rail  lines  toward  independent  water 
traffic,  in  their  exclusive  control  of  frontage,  in  refusal  or  neglect  to 
coordinate  with  general  water  traffic,  and  in  refusal  to  prorate  gen- 
erally with  water  lines  in  through  movement  of  traffic.  Until  this 
underlying  relation  of  rail  to  water  systems  is  adjusted  on  some 
common-sense  basis  of  harmony,  there  is  little  hope  of  great  advance 
in  water-terminal  conditions. 

Very  respectfully, 

Herbert  Knox  Smith, 

Commissioner  of  Corporations. 
The  President. 
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Part  III.— WATER   TERMINALS. 


SUMMARY. 


Parts  I  and  II  of  this  report,  already  issued,  have  discussed  chan- 
nels, floatiag  equipment,  and  water-borne  traffic.  This  part  (III)  is 
an  attempt  to  direct  public  attention  to  water  terminals.  The 
terminal  forms  one  of  the  most  important  links  in  the  entire  chain  of 
a  transportation  system.  It  therefore  directly  affects  the  efficiency 
of  transportation.  Far  too  little  consideration  has  heretofore  been 
given  to  this  vital  factor.  Many  criticisms  have  been  aimed  at  chan- 
nels, when  the  real  trouble  lay  in  the  terminals.  The  terminal  to-day 
is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  weakest  links  in  the  chain  of  water  traffic. 

The  Federal  Government  and  States  and  municipalities,  to  a  much 
less  extent,  have  been  for  a  long  time,  and  still  are,  expending 
vast  sums  of  money  in  the  improvement  of  channels.  A  constructive 
waterways  policy  must  also  ascertain  the  existing  conditions  of  the 
terminals  upon  which  these  channels  are  absolutely  dependent. 
Only  thus  will  the  public  money  be  applied  to  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  a  transportation  system  whose  parts  can  all  work 
together  satisfactorily. 

This  report  is  therefore  not  a  mere  statement  of  unrelated  static 
facts.  It  is  intended  to  be  a  practical  treatment  of  a  dynamic 
unit,  a  living  transportation  system.  Its  prime  interest  is  transporta- 
tion, not  geography. 

GENEBAL  REQUIREMENTS  OF  A  WATER  TERMINAL. 

There  are  many  minor  factors  in  a  satisfactory  water  terminal, 
varying  with  the  differing  conditions  of  particular  traffic.  In  general, 
however,  there  are  four  fundamental  requirements  for  all  water 
terminals:  (a)  Good  wharves;  (6)  warehouses  and  storage  facilities; 
(c)  mechanical  appliances  for  transshipment  of  freight ;  (d) — and  this 
is  highly  important,  though  not  always  practicable — belt-line  railway 
connection  with  adjacent  railroads  and  industrial  concerns,  so  as  to 
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coordinate  water  with  rail  transportation  and  with  local  production 
and  distribution.  Sufficient  depth  of  water  is  of  course  also  neces- 
sary, but  this  question  belongs  to  the  subject  of  channels  rather  than 

terminals. 

Any  important  harbor  has  two  prime  functions,  technically  known 
as  "commercial"  and  "industrial."  The  commercial  function  deals 
chiefly  with  "through"  freight.  It  concerns  the  transshipment  from 
rail  to  water  lines  and  vice  versa  (or  between  water  lines)  of  freight 
not  destined  to  nor  originating  at  the  harbor  itself.  The  industrial 
function,  on  the  other  hand,  deals  particularly  with  so-called  "local" 
freight,  destined  to  or  originating  in  the  territory  immediately  adja- 
cent to  the  harbor. 

Primarily,  the  commercial  function  is  merely  a  matter  of  efficient 
connection  between  transportation  lines  at  the  water's  edge.  The 
industrial  function  is  much  more  complex.  It  requires,  in  the  first 
place,  transportation  connection  between  the  local  industries,  dis- 
tributing houses,  etc.,  and  the  wharves;  and,  second,  sufficient  ware- 
house and  storage  facilities  at  the  wharves,  so  that  local  freight  may 
be  assembled  there  in  quantities  large  enough  for  cargo  loads  (a 
matter  which  sometimes  requires  considerable  time),  or  where,  after 
being  unloaded,  freight  may  remain  for  assortment  and  local  dis- 
tribution. The  interests  of  the  locality  are,  as  a  rule,  far  more  deeply 
concerned  in  this,  the  local  industrial  function,  than  in  the  mere 
passage  of  through  traffic. 

Most  of  our  harbors  exercise  both  of  these  functions,  while  very  few 
of  them  are  now  so  organized  as  to  allow  the  proper  working  of  both. 
Instead,  many  important  cities  have  allowed  the  commercial  use  of 
their  water  front  to  interfere  seriously  with  the  industrial  or  local  use. 
Our  large  harbors  are  mostly  the  result  of  casual  development, 
influenced  more  by  extraneous  economic  conditions — land  values, 
geographic  limitations,  etc. — than  by  any  well-defined  policy  of 
organization. 

The  organization  of  a  harbor  as  a  whole  from  the  standpoint  of 
these  essential  functions  is  important.  A  proper  organization 
requires,  in  general,  the  segregation  of  through  freight  terminals  at 
relatively  outlying  parts  of  the  harbor,  leaving  the  central  portion 
more  free  for  the  transportation  of  local  business,  most  of  which 
necessarily  originates  or  terminates  near  the  business  center  of  the 
city.  Most  of  the  modern  plans  for  harbor  improvement  contemplate 
such  a  separation,  and  in  some  harbors  it  has  been  at  least  partially 
accomplished.  Of  course,  in  many  large  harbors  there  must  be  con- 
siderable space  for  local  passenger  traffic,  and  in  some  cases  it  is 
essential  that  the  terminals  for  through  passenger  traffic  be  centrally 
located. 
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CONTBOL  OF  HABBOB  FACILITIES. 

The  foregoing  are  the  physical  requirements  of  water  terminals. 
Equally  important  is  the  control  of  these  physical  factors.  Our 
waterways  are  public  highways.  Our  national  waterways  pohcy 
depends  upon  this  principle.  Now,  a  water  terminal  is  peculiar  in 
that  it  is  the  meeting  place  of  the  public  highway,  with  railroads, 
which  are  privately  owned,  and  with  terminal  frontage,  also  usually 
subject  to  private  ownership.  The  character  of  the  ownership  or 
control  of  the  essential  terminals  of  this  pubhc  highway  is  therefore 
of  first  importance.  Private  control  of  terminal  facilities  may  seri- 
ously impair  or  practically  destroy  the  real  public  character  of  the 
channel.  For  example,  this  Part  shows  that  a  surprisingly  large  pro- 
portion of  the  most  available  water  frontage  and  terminals  is  con- 
trolled by  railroads.  It  is  only  proper  to  add,  however,  that  in  order 
to  serve  the  proper  needs  of  transportation  railroads  must  have  the 
continued  use  of  a  certain  amount  of  water  terminals;  also,  that  much 
of  the  railroad-owned  water  frontage  is  merely  rights  of  way,  and  not 
in  any  sense  active  terminal  property. 

With  the  foregoing  considerations  it  is  now  the  object  of  this  report 
to  take  these  prime  essentials  and  conditions  of  a  water  transportation 
system  and  in  the  light  of  them  set  forth  the  facts  of  water  terminals 
as  they  now  exist.  There  will  be  shown  great  differences  in  local 
practice  in  different  harbors  with  respect  to  practically  all  important 
features  of  harbor  organization.  These  facts,  presented  in  the  light 
of  the  theoretically  ideal  organization,  show  the  practical  possibihties 
for  further  improvement. 

There  will  first  be  taken  up,  therefore,  by  ports,  the  physical  con- 
ditions of  harbors  and  terminals,  harbor  organization,  and  the  closely 
related  subject  of  terminal  control.  There  will  then  be  discussed  the 
important  facts  as  to  terminal  charges  at  the  leading  ports.  These 
reflect  pronounced  differences  in  policy  on  the  part  of  the  controlling 
authorities  from  a  revenue  standpoint. 

ATLANTIC  COAST  HABBOBS. 

The  more  important  ports  are  taken  up  first  in  some  detail,  other 
ports  being  treated  more  generally  later. 

NEW   YORK. 

New  York  is,  of  course,  the  most  important  harbor  in  the  United 
States.  As  a  terminal  organism,  its  complexity  and  diversity  make  it  a 
most  interesting  study.  It  is  a  terminus,  not  only  of  the  important 
trunk  railroads  and  of  many  of  the  leading  ocean  steamship  lines,  but  of 
a  large  number  of  coastwise  lines,  and,  furthermore,  of  the  Erie  Canal. 
The  congestion  of  business  is  further  complicated  by  an  enormous 
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volume  of  local  passenger  traffic,  a  large  proportion  of  which,  until 
the  recent  completion  of  tunnel  systems,  was  handled  by  ferries,  thus 
requiring  a  considerable  portion  of  the  water  front  in  the  most  central 
portions  of  the  harbor;  this  ferry  traffic  still  seriously  aggravates  the 
confusion  of  business  on  marginal  streets. 

The  terminal  problem  at  New  York  is  further  interesting  because 
of  the  adoption  by  New  York  City  of  a  comprehensive  policy  of 
municipal  ownership,  much  modified,  however,  by  long-term  leases 
of  the  city  piers. 

The  important  sections  of  the  harbor  are  the  two  sides  of  Manhattan 
Island  (the  North,  or  Hudson  River,  and  the  East  River),  the  Long 
Island  (and  especially  the  Brooklyn)  water  front,  and  the  Jersey  City 
water  front,  which,  although  in  another  State,  is  commercially  an 
integral  part  of  the  harbor.  There  are  within  the  harbor,  not  includ- 
ing the  New  Jersey  shore,  about  445  miles  of  frontage,  of  which  about 
55  nules  are  in  active  use.  The  active  water  front  is  practically 
covered  with  wharves,  making  a  very  large  total.  As  a  rule,  the 
wharves  are  good,  and  the  city,  under  its  policy  of  municipal  owner- 
ship, has  built  a  number  of  excellent  ones.  There  are  a  large  number 
of  warehouses  and  some  transshipping  machinery.  The  employ- 
ment of  such  machinery,  however,  is  on  the  whole  surprisingly  small, 
and  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the  volume  of  traffic. 

Both  the  industrial  and  commercial  functions  of  the  harbor  are  of 
course  important,  but  the  latter  function  decidedly  predominates,  and 
under  the  present  organization  probably  hinders  the  proper  operation 
of  the  industrial  function.  Wharf  space  that  should  be  available  for 
local  industries  and  traffic  is,  under  the  present  arrangement,  neces- 
sarily used  for  through  traffic. 

The  congestion  of  traffic  at  present  is  extreme,  especially  on 
Manhattan  Island.  Coordination  of  rail  and  water  carriers  is  very 
defective,  except  as  to  the  rail-controlled  terminals  for  through 
traffic.  There  is  practically  no  belt  railroad,  and  very  Uttle  rail 
connection  between  the  water  terminals  and  local  industries.  Per- 
haps the  highest  terminal  development  has  been  reached  in  the 
so-called  "  Bush  terminals,"  on  the  Brooklyn  front.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant dock  company,  holding  29  blocks  in  South  Brooklyn,  with  a 
frontage  of  3,120  feet,  with  6  piers,  115  warehouses,  a  terminal 
railroad  with  large  car  yards,  spur  tracks  on  and  about  the  docks  and 
in  the  warehouses  sufficient  to  accommodate  1,200  cars,  and  a  num- 
ber of  car  floats.  It  has  excellent  mechanical  transshipping  equip- 
ment, and  its  entire  system  of  docks,  warehouses,  and  equipment 
is  well  coordinated  with  the  trunk-line  railroads.  Its  terminal  rail- 
road connects  with  the  Brooklyn  terminals  of  about  8  or  10  raihoads 
and  acts  as  their  terminal  agent.  Most  of  its  wharves  are  leased  to 
ocean  steamship  lines. 
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The  city  is  at  the  present  time  building  a  series  of  large  docks 
adjacent  to  the  Bush  terminals. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  important  dock  companies,  such  as 
the  New  York  Dock  Company,  with  some  terminal  railroad  facilities, 
but,  as  above  stated,  there  is  nothing  like  a  comprehensive  belt 
railroad  system. 

This  absence, of  any  general  rail-water  coordination  and  the  present 
lack  of  organization  of  the  harbor  with  respect  to  its  important  func- 
tions undoubtedly  exert  a  deterrent  effect  upon  the  commerce  of  the 
port.  This  is  especially  true  because  the  present  system  necessitates 
a  very  large  amount  of  rather  expensive  intraharbor  transfer  and 
rehandling  by  lighterage  and  dray  age .  In  the  current  phrase, ' '  freight 
is  brought  from  the  interior  to  Jersey  City,  stored  in  Brooklyn,  and 
shipped  from  Manhattan,"  an  expensive  process  which  involves  a 
great  deal  of  rehandling,  and  itself  indicates  a  lack  of  harbor 
organization. 

The  volume  of  lighterage  business  is  enormous.  According  to  the 
latest  available  information  (1908),  there  were  about  10,500  craft 
performing  lighterage  service  in  the  harbor  and  about  60,000  men 
employed  on  them.  The  railroads  alone,  exclusive  of  their  ferry- 
boats, have  a  fleet  of  about  1,300  harbor  vessels.  Even  in  the  case 
of  the  New  York  Central,  which  enters  Manhattan  Island  directly  by 
land,  three-fourths  of  its  freight  is  moved  at  New  York  in  barges. 
The  heavy  lighterage  costs,  in  the  opinion  of  many  practical  experts, 
have  caused  considerable  diversion  of  traffic  from  New  York  Harbor. 

The  amount  of  drayage  resulting  from  the  lack  of  adequate  rail- 
water  coordination  is  extraordinary.  The  congestion  of  this  traffic 
on  the  marginal  streets  is  extreme  and  involves  a  vast  total  of 
delay. 

OwnersJiip. — For  a  number  of  years  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
city  to  acquire  important  portions  of  its  water  front,  particularly  on 
Manhattan  Island.  In  1905  it  was  stated  in  a  published  report  that 
out  of  a  total  of  309  piers  on  Manhattan  Island  the  city  owned  207. 
At  present  (1910),  taking  perhaps  the  most  important  section,  there 
are  about  180  piers  from  West  Seventieth  street  to  the  Battery  and 
thence  up  to  East  Forty-second  street,  and  of  these  the  city  owns 
about  150.  Railroads  occupy  a  comparatively  small  frontage  in 
New  York  (about  5J  miles),  but  that  part  is  very  important,  consti- 
tuting about  34  per  cent  of  the  North  River  front,  the  best  part  of 
the  harbor.    About  10  railroad  systems  are  located  there. 

The  main  terminals  of  most  of  the  railroads  are  located  in  Jersey 
City.  Indeed,  practically  the  entire  active  front  there  is  occupied  by 
railroads.  This  seems  almost  necessary  under  the  present  organiza- 
tion of  the  harbor.  A  large  section  of  the  Hoboken  front  is  occupied 
by  important  trans-Atlantic  steamship  lines.    Both  in  New  York 
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and  on  the  New  Jersey  shore  there  is  considerable  use  of  the  frontage 
by  industrial  concerns. 

Although  New  York  City  thus  owns  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
important  frontage  and  of  the  wharves  as  well,  it  has  greatly  reduced 
its  own  practical  control  thereof  by  a  system  of  long-term  leases  for 
such  wharves.  Unlike  many  other  ports,  New  York  has  in  general 
followed  the  pohcy  of  making  its  water  front  a  substantial  source  of 
net  revenue.  The  city  revenue  from  leased  wharves  in  1908  was 
$3,440,949.  Of  approximately  200  leases  in  force  in  December,  1908, 
158  of  them  were  for  ten  years  or  more.  Of  these  158,  62  were  for 
from  ten  and  under  twenty  years,  47  were  for  twenty  and  under  thirty 
years,  and  49  were  for  thirty  years  or  more,  some  of  the  most  desirable 
property  being  leased  for  fifty  years.  As  a  result  of  this  lease  system, 
there  are  very  few  "open  piers;"  that  is,  piers  not  exclusively  con- 
trolled by  particular  interests,  and  available  for  general  traffic, 
tramp  vessels  or  transients.  At  present  (1910)  there  is  only  one  pier 
and  one-half  of  another  "open"  on  the  North  River  between  the  Bat- 
tery (the  lower  end  of  Manhattan  Island)  and  Thirtieth  street.  There 
are  but  6  on  the  East  River  between  the  Battery  and,  Corlear's  Hook 
(Grand  street).  There  are  only  2  "open  piers"  in  Brooklyn,  with 
part  of  5  others  and  6  "open"  bulkhead  landings.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  but  2  piers  reserved  for  canal  boats.  There  is  only 
one  ''^pen  pier"  on  Staten  Island.  In  this  important  matter  of  open 
piers  New  York  is  in  marked  contrast  to  San  Francisco,  described 
later. 

The  long  leases  of  city  piers  are  held  mainly  by  steamship  companies 
and  railroads. 

This  policy  of  long  leases  for  revenue  as  opposed  to  the  policy  of 
"open  piers"  for  the  development  of  water  traffic  is  a  broad  question 
to  be  determined  by  each  particular  locality.  The  present  com- 
missioner of  docks  and  ferries  seems  to  have  determined  upon  a 
change  or,  at  least,  a  modification  of  this  policy.  In  July,  1910, 
the  lease  expired  on  pier  1  near  the  Battery,  and  instead  of  again 
leasing  this  property  it  was  thrown  open  to  general  wharfage  for 
local  Sound  and  river  steamers.  If  this  action  can  be  taken  as  the 
beginning  of  a  policy  to  consider  primarily  the  needs  of  water  traffic 
rather  than  the  securing  of  revenue,  it  is  a  significant  and  important 
step.  Obviously,  the  determination  of  a  policy  of  this  character, 
particularly  at  New  York,  must  be  affected  by  the  fiscal  obligations 
resting  upon  water-front  property  and  upon  the  values  of  the  same. 
It  frequently  happens  that  such  property  is  of  so  high  a  value  for 
nonwaterway  use,  or  is  such  a  prolific  source  of  revenue,  that  it 
would  cost  the  municipality  heavily  to  keep  it  open  for  the  free 
public  use  of  general  traffic. 
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In  Jersey  City  most  of  the  frontage  was  originally  granted  in  per- 
petuity to  private  parties  many  years  ago,  at  very  low  rental  rates. 
The  city  has  only  one  "open"  wharf,  from  which  it  derives  an  annual 
revenue  of  less  than  $9,000.  Municipal  control  of  water  terminals 
here  is  almost  entirely  absent. 

PossiMlities  for  improvement. — There  are  many  possibilities  for 
improvement  in  conditions  at  New  York.  One  would  lie  in  removing 
at  least  a  part  of  the  commercial  use  of  the  harbor,  that  is,  the  through 
traffic,  to  a  point  away  from  the  more  central  district,  thus  relieving 
the  congestion  there  and  allowing  a  wider  industrial  use.  In  making 
such  a  separation  it  is,  of  course,  the  general  rule  that  the  through 
terminals  are  the  ones  which  can  be  moved,  since  the  industrial 
traffic  is  more  directly  bound  up  with  the  central  economy  of  the 
municipality  and  much  less  capable  of  a  change  of  location. 

A  number  of  specific  proposals  for  better  organization  have  Been 
suggested,  an  example  of  which  is  the  Jamaica  Bay  improvei^ent, 
upoiffHvhich  a  city  commission  submitted  a  favorable  report  in  1907. 
The^velopment  of  some  such  outlying  locality  apparently  could  l)e 
accomplished  at  reasonable  cost,  so  as  to  provide  far  cheaper  ter- 
mind:s  for  through  traffic  and  accompUsh  the  desirable  separation 
above  outlined. 

The  frontage  of  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx  and  Harlem  River  may 
also  afford  opportunity  for  considerable  terminal  growth.  Thus  far 
this  portion  of  the  harbor,  while  in  an  important  industrial  section, 
has  not  been  fully  developed,  largely  because  the  Harlem  River  is 
much  obstructed  by  railroad  and  highway  bridges  and  railway  rights 
of  way. 

Proposals  have  also  been  made  from  time  to  time  for  belt-line  rail- 
roads, including  an  underground  system  for  certain  traffic,  but  with- 
out any  tangible  results.  The  practical  difficulties  in  providing  any 
comprehensive  belt-line  system  for  Manhattan  Island  are  very  great. 

Influence  of  canal  traffic. — The  State  of  New  York  in  1903  appro- 
priated over$100,000,000for  enlarging  theErieCanal,  and  construction 
work  is  now  in  operation.  Even  with  this  improvement,  however, 
transportation  by  the  Erie  Canal  will  depend  largely  upon  the  condition 
of  its  terminals  at  New  York  and  Buffalo  and  upon  the  control  of  those 
terminals.  The  canal,  as  a  rival  of  parallel  railroads,  is  naturally 
an  object  of  great  interest  to  those  roads,  and  there  are  strong  indi- 
cations that  their  policy  has  been  to  suppress  canal  traffic  by  control 
of  the  terminals  and  by  influence  upon  the  floating  equipment  as 
well  as  by  active  rate  competition.  In  1900  the  New  York  Commerce 
Commission  found  that  the  eastbound  traffic  of  the  canal  was  greatly 
reduced  by  lack  of  proper  terminals  in  New  York  and  Buffalo. 

The  traffic  history  of  the  Erie  Canal  is  an  interesting  example  of 
the  fact  that  a  waterway  alone  does  not  make  a  transportation  system, 
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and  that  one  weak  link  in  the  chain  may  almost  nullify  the  efficiency 
of  the  system  as  a  whole.  The  State  of  New  York  has  recognized 
this  situation  and  created  recently  the  State  Barge  Canal  Terminal 
Commission,  which  is  studying  this  vital  question  of  canal  terminals 

BOSTON. 

Boston  and  several  of  its  suburban  towns  constitute  a  commercial 
unit  on  Boston  Harbor.  The  harbor  is  in  two  parts:  One  a  large 
outlying  body  of  water  touching  the  entire  metropolitan  district; 
the  other  part  consisting  of  four  or  five  separate  channels  running  up 
into  the  most  highly  developed  portion  of  the  district.  The  indus- 
trial and  commercial  functions  are  both  important.  A  very  large 
amount  of  through  trans- Atlantic  and  coastwise  freight  from  and  to 
the  interior  is  transshipped  here,  while  there  are  also  many  industrial 
establishments  on  the  water  front,  and  much  local  freight.  The 
harbor  is  as  yet  imperfectly  organized  for  these  two  functions.  There 
has,  however,  been  a  tendency  toward  a  desirable  separation  of  the 
through  railroad  terminals  from  the  more  central  industrial  front.  In 
1908  the  State  Commission  on  Commerce  and  Industry  reported: 

We  must  have  tracks,  docks,  freight  yards,  warehouses,  and 
manufacturing  plants  brought  together  and  coordinated  in  such 
way  as  to  secure  the  best  possible  results  in  convenience  and  econ- 
omy of  operation. 

The  harbor  is  capable  of  much  better  organization.  The  outer  har- 
bor can  readily  be  adapted  for  commercial  use  (through  traffic). 
Certain  state  and  municipal  property  in  outlying  tide  flats  and  par- 
tially submerged  lands  is  capable  of  terminal  development  at  reason- 
able expenditure.  The  inner  channels  are  especially  fitted  for  the 
industrial  function,  but  at  present  much  of  this  frontage  desirable 
for  industrial  use  is  taken  up  by  through  traffic,  which  could  be 
served  as  well  in  less  congested  sections. 

As  a  whole,  the  supply  of  wharves  is  good,  though  many  are  anti- 
quated. Within  the  city  limits  there  are  about  120  wharves,  while 
in  the  entire  metropolitan  district  there  are  about  210,  with  a  wharf 
frontage  of  about  98,000  feet.  There  is  a  fair  number  of  ware- 
houses and  sheds  connected  with  the  wharves,  and  some  grain  and 
coal  elevators.  There  is  also  a  small  amount  of  other  power  trans- 
shipping equipment. 

While  there  is  some  rail  and  water  coordination,  it  is  by  no  means 
complete.  It  merely  connects  the  trunk  rail  lines  with  each  other, 
and  with  their  water  terminals,  and  serves  very  slightly  the  local 
industries.  It  is  represented  mainly  by  the  so-called  Union  Freight 
Railroad,  controlled  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
Railroad  Company,  connecting  also  with  all  the  other  railroad  systems 
there,  but  running  along  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  water  front.    It 
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has  only  about  2  J  miles  of  main  track,  though  it  is  now  being  further 
extended.  It  has  spur  tracks  on  about  7  wharves.  There  are  about 
15  other  wharves  which  have  tracks  from  other  connections. 

Ownership. — The  ownership  of  the  Boston  water  front  is  chiefly 
private,  consisting  of  a  large  area  of  railroad  holdings,  about  8 
important  wharf  companies,  and  much  industrial  frontage.  The 
city  owns  a  few  scattered  and  unimportant  wharves,  but  most  of  its 
frontage  is  used  for  park,  municipal,  and  ferry  purposes.  The 
State  has  an  undeveloped  tract,  known  as  the  "Commonwealth 
Flats,"  with  large  possibilities  for  terminal  use.  Most  of  the  trans- 
Atlantic  lines  use  railroad  piers.  Coastwise  steamships  usually  lease 
their  piers. 

The  question  of  harbor  improvement  and  regulation  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  number  of  instructive  reports  by  various  commissions. 
At  present  there  is  very  little  public  control  of  the  effective  water 
front  and  terminals. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

This  is  a  river  harbor,  readily  accessible  by  ocean-going  vessels. 
Both  the  commercial  and  the  industrial  uses  are  important,  the  former 
predominating.  The  harbor  is  not  well  organized.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  the  most  active  water  front  is  controlled  and  occupied 
by  railroads,  to  the  extent  that  such  commercial  use  for  through 
traffic  unduly  hampers  the  proper  local  and  industrial  use. 

There  are  about  18i  mUes  of  frontage  on  the  Delaware  and  Schuyl- 
kill rivers,  but  the  part  most  important  for  traffic  is  restricted  to 
about  8  miles.  Most  of  the  wharves  are  rather  poor  in  quality. 
There  are  practically  none  on  the  Schuylkill,  which  is  of  much  less 
importance.  In  1908  the  Maritime  Exchange  referred  to  "the 
deplorable  conditions  existing  in  the  harbor  of  Philadelphia,"  as  to 
its  wharves  and  dock  channels.  Warehouse  development  has  been 
backward.  There  are  a  number  of  elevators  and  considerable 
mechanical  transshipping  equipment,  mainly  for  coal  and  grain,  as 
this  harbor  is  one  of  the  important  railroad  water  terminals  for  these 
products,  with  a  very  large  through  trans-Atlantic  traffic. 

In  1890  the  Philadelphia  Belt  Line  Railroad  was  organized  by 
certain  citizens,  in  the  general  interest  of  the  city's  traffic,  with  a 
franchise  for  tracks  practically  encircling  the  entire  water  frontage. 
The  majority  of  its  stock  is  held  in  trust  for  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
the  Commercial  Exchange  of  Philadelphia,  to  secure  the  equal  use 
of  the  line  by  all  railroads  entering  the  city.  The  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Railroad,  however,  is  the  only  one  using  it,  except  for  the 
case  of  a  traffic  arrangement  with  the  Pexmsylvania  Railroad,  noted 
below.    The  Belt  Line  has  no  rolling-stock  equipment. 
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Only  a  small  fraction  of  the  originally  projected  line  has  been  built— 
one  section,  about  2§  miles  long,  on  the  upper  and  less-used  part  of 
the  Delaware  front,  touching  only  one  wharf.  Another  and  sepa- 
rate section,  of  about  four-fifths  of  a  mile,  with  about  1-J  miles  of  spur 
tracks,  lies  in  the  active  section  and  connects  with  about  25  wharves. 
For  about  1  mile  more  the  Belt  Line  traffic  is  carried  on  over  tracks  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Kailroad.  Two  miles  of  track,  including  the  four- 
fifths  of  a  mile  just  noted,  are  operated  for  the  Belt  Line  under  con- 
tract with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

While  this  line  serves  a  useful  purpose,  it  is  chiefly  a  trunk-line  rail- 
road facility  rather  than  a  public  system,  and  does  very  little  toward 
coordinating,  under  public  control,  the  railroads,  local  industries,  and 
general  water  traffic  of  the  harbor. 

Ownership. — The  striking  fact  about  Philadelphia  is  the  ownership 
of  the  frontage.  The  city  owns  less  than  8  per  cent  of  the  developed 
Delaware  River  frontage,  and  its  holdings  are  mainly  narrow  and 
practically  unavailable  street  ends.  The  city  has  10  general  piers 
on  the  Delaware,  which  is  the  important  frontage.  Out  of  over 
3,500  feet  owned  by  the  city  on  that  river,  only  1,400  are  not  leased. 
It  also  OAvns  5  ferry  piers  on  the  Delaware.  On  the  Schuylkill  it  owns 
about  6,300  feet  out  of  about  78,000. 

The  railroad  holdings  are  very  large.  Of  nearly  7  miles  of  the  most 
highly  developed  part  of  the  Delaware  River  frontage,  railroads  own 
over  45  per  cent  and  occupy  still  more.  On  the  Schuylkill  they  own 
about  9,500  feet.  All  but  one  of  the  trans-Atlantic  steamship  lines 
use  the  railroad  terminals.  Coast  and  river  lines  own,  lease,  or  occupy 
about  15  piers.  There  is  considerable  active  frontage  controlled  by 
industrial  concerns. 

The  attitude  of  the  railroads  as  to  their  frontage  holdings  has  been 
highly  exclusive  and  adverse  to  general  water  traffic.  Railroads,  as 
a  rule,  refuse  any  use  of  their  piers  for  freight  not  going  over  their 
particular  lines  and  oppose  independent  lighterage.  Thus,  lighters 
can  not  come  to  a  railroad  pier  to  get  freight  for  independent  water  or 
rail  lines.  The  results  are  important,  in  view  of  the  extensive  rail- 
road control  of  water  terminals.  Most  of  the  intraharbor  transfers, 
therefore,  are  by  railway  switching  or  by  drayage,  thus  reducing  the 
coordination  by  water.  Another  result  is  that  there  is  almost  no 
pier  room  for  independent  or  tramp  vessels. 

The  Philadelphia  situation  has  long  been  one  of  almost  complete 
absence  of  public  control  of  the  water  terminals,  and  of  dominance  of 
water  terminals  by  railroads,  aflfecting  unfavorably  general  water 
traffic  as  distinguished  from  exclusive  water  lines  affiliated  with  rail- 
roads. In  1907,  however,  some  steps  were  taken  toward  a  policy  of 
pubfic  control.  The  Department  of  Wharves,  Docks,  and  Ferries 
was  created,  with  considerable  powers  for  improvement  and  control  of 
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water  terminals.  One  new  municipal  pier  in  the  active  section  was 
started,  to  cost  $700,000,  and  another  authorized,  to  cost  $600,000. 
The  total  revenue  receipts  of  the  Department  of  Wharves,  Docks,  and 
Ferries  in  1909  were  $54,300.52  and  the  expenditures  $1,754,596.75, 
the  latter  figure  including  a  large  amount  for  construction  work  and 
for  purchase  of  water-front  property. 

BALTIMORE. 

Baltimore  is  also  one  of  the  so-called  "Atlantic  portals"  (Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore).  It  is  a  river  harbor,  closely 
connected,  however,  with  Chesapeake  Bay.  It  has  a  very  large 
through  trans- Atlantic  traffic,  giving  it  an  important  "commercial" 
function,  and  has  also  a  very  considerable  industrial  use. 

Its  organization  is  rather  above  the  average.  There  is  considerable 
separation  of  the  two  prime  functions.  In  a  number  of  cases  the 
through  terminals  are  at  points  somewhat  outlying  from  the  central 
portion  of  the  city,  leaving  more  of  the  inner  end  of  the  harbor  for  its 
natural  industrial  and  local  use.  The  formation  of  the  harbor  is 
such  as  to  admit  of  some  further  development  in  this  direction. 

The  total  water  front  of  the  harbor  is  about  18  miles.  The  most 
active  frontage  is  about  6  miles.  There  is  a  considerable  number  of 
piers,  some  of  them  excellent,  but  others  in  rather  poor  condition. 
There  is  a  large  amount  of  warehouse  space  and  a  number  of  grain 
elevators  and  coal-handling  machinery,  mostly  railroad  owned.  The 
railroad  water  terminals  are  large,  and,  as  a  rule,  very  weU  equipped. 

OwnersTiip. — Of  the  entire  harbor  frontage,  the  city  now  owns  9  per 
cent,  the  railroads  17  per  cent,  and  other  private  interests  74  per  cent. 
In  the  last  division-  there  is  a  considerable  frontage  occupied  by  indus- 
trial concerns,  notably  chemical,  ice,  and  fertilizer  companies.  There 
are  two  or  three  large  dock  companies,  with  considerable  holdings, 
and  with  a  number  of  wharves,  some  of  them  with  rail  connections. 

After  the  great  fire  of  1904  the  city  entered  upon  an  active  municipal 
wharf  poHcy  under  the  direction  of  the  Harbor  Commission,  aided  by 
the  Burnt  District  Commission.  The  plans  called  for  the  construction 
of  6  large  piers  and  certain  additional  bulkhead  frontage,  and  the 
widening  of  adjacent  streets.  Up  to  1910  there  had  been  expended 
in  the  acquisition  of  water  front,  in  widening  streets  and  in  construc- 
tion of  piers  about  $6,500,000.  Five  of  these  piers  have  been  com- 
pleted. Apparently  4  of  these  have  been  leased  to  private  parties 
for  terms  of  fifty  years  each.  The  city  holdings,  apart  from  this 
new  municipal  pier  system,  are  much  scattered.  There  are  at  least  3 
open  piers. 

There  is  a  large  movement  of  freight  by  lighters.  The  harbor  is 
considerably  congested,  due  partly  to  its  comparatively  small  area. 
It  is  the  main  port  for  a  large  commerce  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
48417°— 10 3 
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and  the  tributaries  thereof.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  a  strong 
hold  upon  this  commerce,  through  its  subsidiary  water  lines,  which 
own  about  245  wharves  on  Chesapeake  Bay  .and  tributaries.^  Con- 
siderable friction  has  arisen  from  time  to  time  between  the  railroad's 
water  lines  and  Baltimore  local  interests. 

NORFOLK,  PORTSMOUTH,  AND  NEWPORT  NEWS. 

The  harbor  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  and  the  adjacent  harbor  of 
Newport  News  are  of  considerable  importance,  with  large  railroad 
coal  terminals.  The  harbor  organization  is  only  partial.  Certain  of 
the  large  through  terminals,  indeed,  are  distributed  in  outlying  parts, 
but  there  is  still  much  of  the  central  frontage  devoted  to  through 
terminals,  thus  absorbing  for  commercial  use  space  that  is  more  prop- 
erly local  and  industrial.  There  results  in  Norfolk  a  frequent  con- 
gestion of  local  traflBc.  The  shape  of  the  harbors  would  allow  of 
much  better  organization. 

Ownership. — Much  of  the  Norfolk  city-owned  frontage  is  under 
practically  perpetual  leases,  at  low  rates,  to  railroads,  water  lines,  and 
industrials.  Railroads  and  steamship  lines  control  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Norfolk  frontage;  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  owns  the 
greater  part  of  the  wharf  frontage  at  Portsmouth.  There  is  a  marked 
insufficiency  of  independent  wharf  front.  There  is  no  open  public 
pier  at  Norfolk. 

OTHER    ATLANTIC   PORTS. 

At  the  other  Atlantic  ports  traffic  conditions  are  less  complex,  and 
the  question  of  harbor  organization  is  of  less  immediate  importance. 
But  their  harbor  organization  may  be  of  serious  concern  in  the  future. 

Wharves. — As  a  rule,  wharf  space  at  these  ports  is  fairly  sufficient, 
though  rarely  of  modern  construction.  At  Portland,  Me.,  there  are 
about  30  active  wharves;  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  there  are  good  wharf 
facilities,  although  congested.  The  majority  of  the  wharves  are  occu- 
pied by  industrial  concerns.  On  the  Connecticut  River  the  wharves 
are  probably  sufficient  for  the  .traffic,  but,  as  a  rule,  of  poor  construc- 
tion. At  Wilmington,  Del.,  the  city  has  built  8  modern  wharves, 
which  it  leases  for  three-year  periods,  and  the  lessees  usually  allow  a 
public  use  for  a  nominal  charge.  Throughout  the  country  also  many 
of  the  wharves  are  "specialized,"  devoted  exclusively  to  the  handling 
of  some  one  form  of  freight. 

Warehouses. — Warehouse  space  is  generally  insufficient,  with  some 
exceptions. 

Transshipping  equipment. — There  is  very  little  modern  equipment 
for  transshipping  freight,  with  the  exception  of  the  important  coal 
terminals  around  New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Nor- 
folk, oU  terminals  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  and  a  small 
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amount  of  equipment  for  receiving  coal  at  New  England  ports.  The 
general  lack  of  power  equipment  for  transshipping  water  freight, 
especially  package  freight,  is  really  remarkable,  in'view  of  the  greatly 
increasing  use  of  mechanical  power  in  other  lines  of  business. 

Rail-water  coordination. — ^WhUe  at  most  of  these  ports  railway 
tracks  touch,  and  often  skirt  for  considerable  distances,  the  impor- 
tant water  front,  there  is  very  little  practical  coordination  between 
rail  and  water' terminals,  except  for  through-rail  traffic  over  allied 
water  lines;  that  is,  such  coordination  as  does  exist  serves  mainly 
particular  interests,  and  not  general  waterway  traffic  or  local  indus- 
tries. In  none  of  these  ports  is  there  a  public  belt  railroad  connecting 
the  water  front  with  the  local  industrial  concerns.  Again,  there  is 
hardly  any  rail  connection  with  the  "general"  wharvBs;  that  is, 
wharves  other  than  those  that  are  owned  or  occupied  by  railroads 
for  their  own  terminal  use.  In  very  few  cases  are  the  local  interests 
of  the  city,  its  industries,  or  its  independent  water  carriers  linked 
together  at  the  water  front  by  rail  connection.  This  much  can  be 
said,  at  least,  that  the  railroads,  in  their  through-traffic  water  termi- 
nals, have  shown  what  can  be  done  in  rail-water  coordination.  This 
lack  of  rail-water  coordination — largely  true  also  of  the  five  ports 
particularly  above  described — is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  one 
of  the  most  unfortunate  facts  of  the  water  terminal  situation  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  throughout  the  country  generally. 

Ownership. — As  a  rule,  there  is  very  little  municipal  ownership  of 
water  front  in  these  ports.  At  Portland,  Me.,  the  water  front  is  all 
private,  about  one-half  of  it  owned  by  railroads.  At  Bangor  the 
frontage  is  nine-tenths  private,  and  much  of  it  railroad  holdings. 
At  Providence  the  developed  frontage  is  practically  all  private,  with 
a  very  large  railroad  frontage,  and  many  of  the  wharves  occupied  by 
industrial  concerns.  There  are  no  "open"  piers.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  best  harbor  frontage  of  the  ports  of  Long  Island  Sound  is  owned 
or  controlled  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Kailroad 
Company,  largely  through  its  subsidiary  rail  and  water  lines. 

At  New  London,  Conn.,  there  is  practically  no  city  frontage,  most 
of  it  being  under  railroad  control.  Most  of  the  important  New 
Haven  frontage  is  railroad-owned,  and  this  is  even  more  true  of 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  On  the  Hudson  River,  the  Albany  frontage  is 
chiefly  private,  much  of  it  railroad.  At  Troy,  N.  Y.,  the  city  owns 
only  narrow  street  ends;  the  rest  is  mainly  industrial.  The  Hudson 
River  frontage  in  general,  at  the  chief  cities,  is  mainly  private,  being 
largely  held  by  steamship  lines,  railroads,  and  industrials.  The  front- 
age of  Burlington,  on  Lake  Champlain,  is  nearly  all  railroad.  At 
Wilmington,  Del.,  as  above  noted,  the  city  owns  and  has  improved  an 
important  part  of  the  frontage.  At  Trenton,  N.  J.,  the  city  owns 
none  of  the  frontage  on  tidewater.     On  the  Delaware  River,  water 
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lines  own  and  lease  a  considerable  number  of  piers.  At  Washington, 
D.  C,  there  are  about  7^  miles  of  available  water  front,  about  2 
miles  actively  in  terminal  use,  of  which  the  District  of  Columbia 
owns  a  large  proportion.  This  is  leased,  usually  for  short  terms. 
The  total  wharf  rentals  for  1907  were  .$17,247.52. 

Richmond,  Va.,  is  exceptional,  in  that  none  of  its  frontage  is  owned 
by  railroads.  The  city  owns  about  11  per  cent  of  the  frontage.  At 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  there  is  considerable  frontage  occupied  by  rail- 
roads. At  Charleston,  S.  C,  practically  all  the  best  frontage  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Charleston  Terminal  Company,  which  concern  is  con- 
trolled jointly  by  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  and  the  Southern  Railway. 
At  Savannah,  Ga.,  the  frontage  is  mostly  private,  the  best  of  it  being 
owned  by  railroads.  At  Augusta,  Ga.,  the  city  owns  all  of  the  Georgia 
frontage.  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  is  an  important  port,  and  at  present  is 
considerably  congested.  The  city  owns  only  street  ends,  and  there 
are  important  railroad  terminals  and  holdings  here. 

Quasi-jmblic  railroad  wharves. — It  thus  appears  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  active  terminal  frontage  along  the  Atlantic  coast  is 
held  by  railroads.  In  many  cases  this  control  is  used  to  hinder  the 
development  of  the  rival  water  system.  The  legal  status  of  such 
control  has  not  been  developed  as  far  as  might  be  expected,  but  certain 
interesting  cases  have  been  decided,  notably  that  of  Indian  River 
Steamboat  Company  v.  East  Coast  Transportation  Company,  28 
Florida,  387  (1891),  at  Indian  River,  Fla.,  where  the  supreme  court 
of  the  State  held  that  a  railroad  with  tracks  on  docks  owned  by  it 
can  not  "select  one  connecting  line  of  boats  and  exclude  all  others 
from  doing  business  with  it."  At  Pensacola,  Fla.,  where  the  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  Railroad  has  important  water  terminals,  in  the 
case  of  West  Coast  Naval  Stores  Company  v.  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville Railroad  Co.,  121  Fed.  Rep.  645  (1903),  that  railroad  attempted 
to  limit  the  use  of  one  of  its  large  wharves  to  an  afhliated  water  line. 
The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  held  that  the  previous 
use  of  the  wharf,  and  the  location  thereof,  rendered  it  public ;  that  the 
wharf,  being  a  quasi-railroad  terminal,  was  in  substance  affected  by 
the  same  public  use  that  applies  to  the  ordinary  railroad  terminal. 
(See  also  the  case  of  Barrington  v.  Commercial  Dock  Co.,  described 
under  Tacoma,  p.  244.) 

The  doctrines  laid  down  in  these  cases,  while  as  yet  of  compara- 
tively narrow  practical  application,  may  have  a  further  development 
of  considerable  importance  in  terminal  control. 

GXJLF  COAST  HARBORS. 

Traffic  conditions  in  the  harbors  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  some- 
what different  from  those  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  conomercial 
function  is  more  prominent;  several  of  the  leading  ports  are  chiefly 
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notev/orthy  as  the  termini  of  southern  and  western  railroads,  and 
have  an  exceptionally  large  proportion  of  through  freight  between 
the  interior  and  foreign  countries. 

NEW   ORLEANS. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting harbors  in  the  country,  particularly  in  its  advanced  terminal 
facihties,  its  organization,  and  its  methods  of  public  administration. 
It  is  a  river  harbor,  about  100  miles  from  the  Gulf,  but  easily  accessi- 
ble for  ocean  vessels. 

Both  the  commercial  and  industrial  functions  of  the  harbor  are 
important.  It  has  about  6  miles  of  publicly  owned  wharves,  over 
25  in  number,  and  about  15  large  steel  sheds  and  warehouses.  There 
is  a  very  considerable  amount  of  modern  transshipping  machinery 
for  grain,  fruit,  and  coal. 

The  administration  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  State  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  the  Orleans  Levee  District  has  control  over  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  protective  levees  (earthen  embankments 
to  prevent  overflow  of  the  river).  The  State  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  Port  of  New  Orleans  construct,  maintain,  and  regulate  the 
public  wharves  and  sheds.  The  Belt  Railroad  Commission  (a  munici- 
pal board)  has  built  and  operates  a  belt  railroad  along  the  entire 
active  water  front,  about  10.18  miles  in  length,  with  about  40  indus- 
trial sidings  or  spurs,  and  makes  17  dock,  wharf,  and  export  switch 
connections.  It  is  intended  thus  to  encircle  the  entire  city  with  a 
total  main-line  track  of  about  22  miles.  The  plan  provides  that 
this  railroad  shall  connect  practically  all  the  important  wharf  front- 
age with  all  the  trunk  lines  entering  the  city,  and  with  many  indus- 
trial establishments.  This  railroad,  in  work  already  completed  and 
in  extensions  definitely  provided  for,  is  the  best  example  in  the 
country  of  a  practical  coordination  of  rail,  industrial,  and  water  busi- 
ness for  the  benefit  of  the  entire  community.  A  merchant  or  manu- 
facturer on  any  part  of  the  line  of  the  road  can  receive  or  send 
shipments,  by  direct  connection,  over  any  part  of  the  entire  trans- 
portation system,  rail  and  water,  of  the  whole  city,  including  all  the 
trunk  lines.  The  public  ownership  and  management  of  this  belt  line 
prevents  undue  control  of  a  given  industry  or  section  by  any  one 
railroad. 

The  excellent  public  wharf  and  shed  equipment  along  the  water 
front  appears  to  be  constructed  and  maintained  with  remarkable 
efficiency.  The  work  of  constructing  wharves  and  sheds  is  still  in 
progress. 

Most  of  the  public  wharves  and  sheds  are  "open."  Very  few 
leases  of  any  considerable  length  are  made,  so  that  the  water  front 
is  available  for  general  traffic  on  a  system  of  dockage  charges. 
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The  city  receipts  from  wharves,  sheds,  harbor  dues,  etc.,  for  1909, 
were  1360,662.08.  Out  of  these  total  receipts  there  was  derived  from 
dockage  about  $269,000  and  from  the  use  of  sheds  about  $45,000. 
The  expenditures  were  $233,172.72. 

OvmersJiip. — The  city  owns  the  greater  part  of  the  active  front- 
age. There  are  also  large  railroad-owned  terminals,  especially  the 
enormous  and  highly  developed  docks  of  the  Illinois  Central.  Six 
miles  below  New  Orleans,  at  Port  Chalmette,  there  is  a  private  con- 
cern, the  large  New  Orleans  Terminal  Company,  with  a  belt  railroad 
of  considerable  length,  and  important  holdings  (not  water  front)  in 
the  city.  Railroad  terminals  extend  to  a  considerable  length  along 
the  opposite  or  southern  bank  of  the  river. 

In  general,  the  physical  conditions,  control,  and  organization  of 
the  harbor  of  New  Orleans  are  worthy  of  careful  study  by  other 
municipalities,  as  an  example  of  a  modern  system  of  a  well-equipped 
and  coordinated  harbor  with  a  high  degree  of  public  control. 

PENSACOLA. 

This  is  an  important  railroad  terminal.  The  harbor  is  chiefly 
commercial,  for  the  transshipment  of  through  rail-water  freight.  Its 
industrial  use  is  comparatively  small.  There  are  a  number  of 
modern  railway  wharves,  with  considerable  warehouse  room,  and 
excellent  transshipping  machinery,  especially  for  coal,  grain,  lum- 
ber, and  phosphate.  In  most  cases  these  wharves  have  on  them  many 
tracks,  allowing  direct  transshipment  between  car,  vessel,  and  ware- 
house. Some  frontage  is  owned  by  the  city.  Most  of  the  active 
water  frontage  is  railroad  owned.  There  is  no  general  rail-water 
coordination. 

MOBILE. 

This  is  a  river  harbor,  closely  connected,  however,  with  Mobile  Bay. 
Its  use  is  mainly  commercial,  as  it  is  an  important  and  growing  rail- 
road terminal  for  the  transshipment  of  through  rail-water  freight. 
The  railroad  wharves,  which  comprise  most  of  the  wharf  equipment 
of  this  harbor,  are  good,  being  about  8  or  10  in  number.  There  are 
some  7  or  8  good  railway  warehouses  and  3  city  warehouses.  The 
transshipping  machinery  on  the  railway  wharves  is  excellent.  The 
only  rail-water  coordination  is  in  connection  with  the  through  rail 
shipments.  Railroads  own  a  large  part  of  the  frontage.  The  city 
owns  1,500  feet  of  the  improved  frontage  in  all.  There  are  3  docks 
open  to  all  business. 

POET   ARTHUR. 

This  is  a  new  but  important  railroad  terminal.  The  harbor  is 
almost  exclusively  a  commercial  one.  It  has  a  large  number  of  good 
wharves,  with  some  warehouse  space,  and  excellent  mechanical 
equipment  for  transshipping  coal,  lumber,  oil,  and  cotton. 
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GALVESTON. 

This  is  a  very  important  railroad  terminus.  The  harbor  is  mainly 
commercial  in  function,  and  fairly  well  organized.  There  are  about  7 
miles  of  dockage  space,  with  a  considerable  equipment  of  warehouses. 
There  are  about  20  piers  and  2  elevators.  The  railroad  wharves  have 
an  excellent  equipment  of  transshipping  machinery. 

Most  of  the  active  frontage  is  owned  by  the  Galveston  Wharf 
Company,  and  the  city  owns  about  24  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock  of 
this  company.  How  effective  such  interest  is  in  producing  any  public 
control  of  that  water  front  is  not  entirely  clear. 

There  is  no  general  belt-line  connection  with  the  local  industries, 
but  the  trunk-line  railroads  have  excellent  coordination  with  their 
own  piers.  There  are  about  30  miles  of  tracks  on  the  piers  and  sheds 
of  the  Galveston  Wharf  Company,  connecting  with  the  main  railroad 
lines.  There  is  another  important  wharf  company,  the  Southern 
Pacific  Terminal  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
(Railroad)  Company,  which  is  also  admirably  equipped.  Both  of 
these  wharf  companies  act  as  public  wharfingers. 

OTHER    GULF   PORTS. 

Key  West  and  Port  Tampa,  the  main  harbor  of  Tampa,  are 
important  ports  on  the  Gulf  coast.  Both  of  these  are  primarily  large 
railroad  and  steamship  terminals.  There  is  an  unusually  good  equip- 
ment of  wharves  and  transshipping  machinery  at  Tampa. 

At  Beaumont,  Tex.,  practically  all  the  water  frontage  is  controlled 
by  the  Beaumont  Wharf  and  Terminal  Company,  a  belt-line  railroad, 
with  3.92  miles  of  trackage,  owned  entirely  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company.  Its  tracks  connect  all  the  rail- 
roads with  the  proposed  basin  at  Beaumont.  The  city  has  built  a 
$40,000  wharf  on  this  basin,  with  ample  trackage  facilities. 

PACIFIC  COAST  HARBORS. 

Ternoinal  conditions  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  somewhat  different, 
at  least  in  theory,  from  those  in  the  older  portions  of  the  country. 
Some  of  the  Pacific  coast  States  have  attempted,  with  at  least  partial 
success,  to  maintain  a  general  public  ownership  and  control  of  their 
water  frontage.  Thus,  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Washington 
reserves  absolutely  from  sale  a  strip  from  50  to  600  feet  wide  on  all 
navigable  waters  between  what  are  known  as  the  inner  and  outer 
harbor  lines.  The  effect  of  this  provision,  however,  has  been  con- 
siderably reduced  by  the  acquisition  of  land  above  high-water  mark 
by  private  owners,  and  by  a  legal  provision  granting  certain  prefer- 
ential rights  to  such  owners  to  purchase  the  state  property  in  front  of 
their  holdings. 
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These  coast  States  have  also  made  considerable  advance  toward 
control  over  public  waters,  wharves,  and  channels.  Oregon  has 
estabhshed  so-called  "ports"  (Port  of  Portland,  Port  of  Astoria,  etc.), 
which  are  really  waterway  improvement  districts,  sometimes  of  very- 
considerable  extent. 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

This  is  the  most  important  harbor  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  also 
noteworthy  by  reason  of  its  advanced  policy  of  public  ownership 
and  control  of  the  water  front,  and  its  policy  of  public  construction, 
maintenance,  and  regulation  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  wharves;  also 
because  very  few  of  the  public  wharves  are  under  long  leases,  and 
most  of  the  wharves  are  practically  "open,"  or  can  be  made  "open" 
at  need. 

Both  the  commercial  and  the  industrial  functions  are  important, 
with  a  fair  degree  of  harbor  organization.  The  active  water  front  is 
about  3f  miles,  and  the  total  wharfage  front  is  about  10  miles.  A 
public  street  runs  along  the  entire  improved  front,  next  to  the 
wharves.  There  is  an  unusually  good  equipment  of  modem 
wharves,  built  by  the  State  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners,  with  con- 
siderable warehouse  space,  and  with  some  transshipping  machinery. 

There  is  a  small  belt-line  railroad,  owned  by  the  State  and  operated 
by  the  said  commission,  running  for  1 J  miles  along  the  most  important 
part  of  the  water  front,  and  connecting  with  about  4  miles  of  private 
industrial  and  railroad  spur  tracks.  It  also  has  connection  by  car 
ferries  with  the  railroads  across  the  bay,  and  distributes  their  cars 
along  the  San  Francisco  water  front.  The  commission  is  also  building 
a  similar  belt  line,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  water  front,  later  to  be 
connected  with  the  original  part.  Only  a  few  of  the  wharves,  how- 
ever, have  railroad  tracks  on  them,  and  these  are  mainly  car-ferry 
slips. 

An  interesting  feature  is  the  method  by  which  the  construction 
and  leasing  of  some  of  the  larger  wharves  are  provided  for.  The 
harbor  commission  publishes  specifications,  giving  the  location  and 
character  of  a  proposed  wharf,  and  bids  are  invited.  The  bidder 
agrees  to  pay  the  cost  of  constructing  the  wharf,  to  receive  an 
exclusive  lease  thereof,  and  to  turn  it  oyer  absolutely  at  the  end  of 
the  lease  to  the  harbor  commission.  That  bidder  who  agrees  to 
do  this  for  the  shortest  term  (not  over  fifteen  years)  receives  the 
lease,  and  has  the  use  of  the  wharf  for  the  specified  term. 

The  harbor  commission  fixes  all  rates  of  wharfage  and  dockage, 
regulates  the  use  of  the  wharves,  and  has  established  a  free  market 
space  for  perishable  products. 

Ownership. — The  active  frontage  and  wharves  are  practically  all 
owned  by  the  State  and  are  under  the  control  of  the  harbor  com- 
mission.    So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  only  2  piers  are  owned  by 
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private  parties.  In  March,  1910,  out  of  176  tenancies  granted  by  the 
commission  on  wharves  and  portions  of  the  sea  wall  (exclusive  of 
ferry  terminals),  167  were  on  thirty-day  permits,  called  "assignments." 
There  were  2  leases  from  six  to  eight  years,  6  for  periods  of  twelve 
to  fifteen  years,  and  one  for  fifty  years.  The  monthly  ' '  assignments  " 
give  merely  a  preferential  use  of  the  assigned  wharf  space,  which 
is  open  to  others  when  the  tenant  is  not  using  it. 

Of  the  "sea-wall-lot"  area,  the  total  now  leased  or  assigned  is 
about  745,000  square  feet,  52  per  cent  leased  and  48  per  cent  assigned. 
Railroads  hold  under  lease  or  assignment  about  79  per  cent  of  this 
total.     The  lots  not  leased  or  assigned  are  about  173,000  square  feet. 

Some  of  the  rentals  for  smaller  wharves  run  as  low  as  $40  per 
month,  others  as  high  as  $1,500  per  month.  Many  spaces  on  the 
wharves  rent  as  low  as  $5  per  month.  The  majority  run  from  about 
$15  to  $45  per  month.  The  water  front  is  practically  self-sustaining. 
The  receipts  for  the  year  1907-8  were  $1,101,949.67.  The  chief 
items  in  this  amount  were :  Rents,  $404,290.15;  "tolls"  (wharfage  on 
freight),  $323,426.35;  dockage,  $226,512.68;  and  Belt  Railroad  reve- 
nue, $113,565. 

The  expenditures  for  that  year  were  $1,249,074.67.  The  chief 
items  in  this  amount  were:  Maintenance  and  repair  of  wharves  and 
buildings,  $498,796.46;  construction  account,  $298,161.90;  belt  rail- 
road, $139,937.07;  salaries  (administration  and  collection),  $86,636.70; 
and  tugs  and  dredgers,  $82,805.29.. 

Regular  dockage  and  wharfage  is  charged  by  the  commission  on  all 
vessels  and  freight,  including  those  of  lessees  and  assignees,  except 
that  the  holders  of  long-term  leases  who  have  built  their  piers  as 
described  above  merely  pay  a  wharfage  charge  on  freight. 

This  system  practically  results  in  "open"  wharves  all  along  the 
active  water  front,  available  for  use  by  any  vessel,  at  rates  fixed  by 
the  commission.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  policy  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  that  of  New  York  (pp.  74-76).  The  two  cities  have  fol- 
lowed largely  a  common  policy  of  public  ownership  of  the  frontage  and 
wharves,  but  New  York  has  subjected  a  large  proportion  of  its  city 
holdings  to  long-term  leases,  with  a  view  to  a  high  net  revenue  derived 
from  lessees.  San  Francisco,  on  the  other  hand,  keeps  its  frontage 
generally  open  for  all  traffic,  with  merely  self-sustaining  charges 
paid  by  the  traffic  itself. 

SEATTLE. 

Here  the  commercial  and  industrial  functions  are  both  important, 
the  former  predominating.  A  considerable  advance  toward  better 
organization  has  been  made  by  the  recent  development  of  the  so- 
called  "tide  flats"  at  the  southern  end  of  the  harbor  and  somewhat 
away  from  the  central  portion  of  the  city,  for  use  as  commercial 
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terminals.  The  State  has  been  dredging  two  connecting  waterways 
of  considerable  depth  through  these  tide  flats.  The  use  of  this  part 
for  through  rail-water  traffic  will  tend  to  relieve  the  congested  part 
of  the  harbor. 

Owing  to  the  hilly  formation  of  the  city,  the  level  water  front  is 
verv  narrow.  The  active  portion  is  skirted  by  "Railroad  avenue" 
(city  property)  for  about  2  J  miles,  but  between  this  avenue  and  the 
water  is  a  narrow  strip  of  land  privately  owned,  which  thus  gives  a 
private  control  of  the  use  of  most  of  this  water  front  itself. 

There  is  a  reasonably  adequate  number  of  good  wharves,  with  some 
warehouses,  and  a  small  amount  of  transshipping  machinery.  There 
is  no  belt-line  railroad,  as  such,  but  such  work  is  performed  to  some 
extent  by  the  numerous  tracks  on  Railroad  avenue.  While  these 
tracks  are  privately  owned,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  city,  and  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  success,  to  impose  upon  this  trackage  the 
right  to  other  railroads  also  to  use  it.  The  tracks  on  Railroad  avenue 
connect  with  all  the  trunk  lines  in  the  city;  they  have  a  few  industrial 
connections,  and  in  some  cases  they  run  upon  the  wharves. 

Ownership. — The  city  owns  on  the  Seattle  front  certain  street  ends; 
about  750  feet  where  '-'open  piers"  are  proposed;  Railroad  avenue; 
and  two  city  slips.  Practically  all  the  wharves  are  privately  owned, 
some  by  industrial  concerns,  but  most  by  railroad  and  steamship  lines. 
Railroads  skirt  the  entire  commercial  front,  and  with  their  affiliated 
companies  control  a  large  proportion  of  the  wharves,  warehouses, 
and  water  lines,  as  well  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  water  frontage. 

TACOMA. 

The  organization  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  functions  here 
is  somewhat  above  the  average.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  wharf 
and  warehouse  space,  and  considerable  transshipping  machinery. 
There  is  no  belt  railroad,  nor  is  the  harbor  generally  coordinated  by 
any  local  rail-water  system. 

Ovmcrship. — The  Northern  Pacific  Railway  owns  about  16,000 
feet  of  the  city  water  front,  of  which  5,000  feet  are  in  the  open  bay 
and  the  remainder  on  the  city  waterway.  There  are  a  large  number 
of  industrial  holdings,  mostly  of  lumber  concerns,  on  the  water  front, 
with  docks  and  warehouses. 

A  decision  by  the  supreme  court  of  Washington  (Barrington  v. 
Commercial  Dock  Company,  15  Wash.  170,  1896),  while  somewhat 
dependent  upon  the  construction  of  a  certain  section  of  a  statute, 
nevertheless  has  some  general  bearing  on  the  limitations  of  private 
ownership : 

The  section  as  a  whole  *  *  *  ^.^^  j^^^  ^^  construed  to 
mean  that  such  private  property  niay  not  be  devoted  to  such 
a  use  as  will,  in  contemplation  of  law,  make  it  partake  of  the 
nature  of  a  public  wharf. 
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PORTLAND,  OREG. 

This  is  a  river  harbor,  accessible  for  ocean  vessels.  It  is  extensively 
used  for  both  commercial  and  industrial  purposes.  There  is  adequate 
wharf  space,  in  fair  condition.  There  is  no  belt-line  system  and  no 
city  dock.  The  frontage  is  all  privately  owned,  mainly  by  railroads, 
with  also  a  large  number  of  industrial  wharves. 

The  "Port  of  Portland"  has  been  established  by  the  State  for  the 
improvement  and  regulation  of  the  harbor  of  Portland  and  the 
Columbia  River.  Especially  worthy  of  favorable  comment  is  the 
local  cooperation  in  waterway  improvements,  the  port  of  Portland 
having  spent,  between  1891  and  1907,  about  .¥2,500,000  on  the  harbor 
and  river  in  dredging  operations,  maintenance  of  channel,  etc. 

OTHER    PACIFIC    PORTS. 

At  Oakland  and  Sacramento  the  wharf  equipment  is  not  extensive; 
there  is  no  belt  railroad  nor  any  considerable  amount  of  transshipping 
machinery.  Here,  as  well  as  at  many  other  Pacific  coast  ports,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  frontage  is  owned  by  railroads.  By  the 
consolidation  of  Los  Angeles,  Wilmington,  and  San  Pedro,  Cal.,  the 
consolidated  city  of  Los  Angeles  has  brought  within  its  control  about 
15,000  feet  of  undeveloped  water  front,  and  approximately  180  acres 
of  submerged  land  in  and  about  San  Pedro  Harbor.  At  Wilmington 
3,700  feet  of  municipal  frontage  are  now  in  course  of  development, 
and  the  consolidation  committee  of  the  three  cities  has  recomjtnended 
the  expenditure  of  $10,000,000  in  the  next  ten  years  for  harbor 
improvements.  All  of  the  existing  terminal  facilities  at  San  Pedro, 
consisting  of  about  18,000  feet  of  frontage,  are  owned  by  railroads 
and  lumber  carriers. 

GREAT  LAKES  HARBORS. 

Most  of  the  important  Great  Lakes  ports  were  originally,  and,  as  a 
rule,  are  stUl,  primarily,  river  harbors.  These  rivers  are  always  small, 
usually  winding,  and  are  especially  adapted  for  local  industrial 
terminals  rather  than  for  the  commercial  function  of  through  traffic. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  industrial  function  is  crowded  upon  and 
hampered  by  the  use  of  much  of  this  congested  river  frontage  for 
through  commerce. 

Although  the  Government  (as  well  as  state  and  municipal  author- 
ities) has  expended  large  sums  for  breakwaters  which  protect  extensive 
strips  of  the  lake  front  at  the  various  important  ports,  there  is  sur- 
prisingly little  terminal  use  of  such  protected  lake  front.  This,  too, 
Dotwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  original  river  harbprs  are  now  much 
congested,  and  that  the  increasing  draft  and  length  of  lake  vessels 
have  made  the  rivers  stUl  less  serviceable.     The  reason  for  this  singu- 
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lar  condition  apparently  lies  mainly  in  the  adverse  ownership  of 
much  of  this  protected  lake  frontage,  usually  by  railroads;  m  the 
long-established  growth  of  cities  along  the  rivers;  and,  m  many 
cases,  to  uncertainty  and  litigation  of  lake-front  titles. 

DULUTH-SUPERIOR. 

The  chief  function  of  this  harbor  is  commercial.  Especially 
important  are  the  eastbound  ore  and  grain  traffic  and  westbound 
coal  traffic.  In  harbor  organization  there  is  much  room  for  improve- 
ment. Much  of  the  frontage  especially  desirable  for  local  industrial 
use  is  controlled  by  railroads  for  through  traffic.  Duluth  has  a  large 
number  of  wharves,  a  considerable  amount  of  warehouse  space  for 
interchange  of  rail  and  water  traffic,  mainly  owned  by  railroads,  and 
very  highly  developed,  and  extensive  transshipping  machinery  for 
handling  ore,  grain,  and  coal. 

Ownership. — The  most  important  frontage  and  wharves  belong  to 
railroads,  largely  ore  carriers.  Next  important  are  the  terminals  of 
coal  companies.     The  city  of  Duluth  owns  4  wharves. 

Lalce  front. — There  is  some  use  of  the  lake  front  protected  by  the 
natural  breakwater  of  Minnesota  Point,  but  the  general  tendency 
has  been  toward  the  development  and  use  of  the  iimer  harbor. 

CHICAGO. 

This  is  a  river  harbor,  chiefly  on  the  Chicago  River,  supplemented 
by  the  Calumet  River  in  South  Chicago.  The  most  important  part 
of  the  harbor  is  the  south  branch  of  the  Chicago  River,  a  very  narrow 
and  tortuous  stream,  obstructed  with  many  bridges,  causing  much 
delay  and  many  accidents,  and  an  added  cost  of  transportation. 
There  are  said  to  be  about  50  bridges  on  the  Chicago  River  and  about 
40  on  the  Calumet.  It  is  claimed  that  at  times  the  inconveniences 
of  the  Chicago  River  have  caused  coal  and  grain  rates  to  be  sub- 
stantially higher  to  Chicago  than  to  ports  similarly  situated  but  with 
better  harbor  facilities,  and  even  coal  rates  higher  to  Chicago  than  to 
South  Chicago. 

An  important  addition  to  the  harbor  is  the  Sanitary  and  Ship 
Canal.  This  is  a  canal  22  feet  deep  and  160  to  202  feet  wide,  dredged 
from  a  point  4.7  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  River  to 
Lockport,  a  distance  of  28  miles,  and  finally  connecting  Lake  Michi- 
gan with  the  Mississippi  through  the  Des  Plaines  and  Illinois  rivers. 

Both  commercial  and  industrial  functions  are  important,  the  latter 
predominating.  There  is  very  little  organization  of  these  harbor 
functions.  The  wharf  equipment  is  decidedly  inadequate.  There 
is  considerable  warehouse  space,  but  less  in  proportion  to  the  traffic 
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than  at  several  other  lake  ports.  There  is  practically  no  belt-line 
system,  and  very  little  local  coordination  between  rail  and  water. 

OvmersMp. — The  city  owns  only  street  ends  and  about  2,500  feet 
of  wharves  on  the  south  branch  of  the  Chicago  Kiver.  Most  of  the 
frontage  on  this  branch  is  owned  by  railroads  and  industrial  concerns. 
Very  few  of  the  lake  lines  own  their  own  terminals.  All  of  the  Sani- 
tary Canal,  however,  is  under  public  control,  with  about  70  miles  of 
frontage,  which  is  reserved  with  the  view  of  providing  industrial 
sites. 

The  administration  of  the  harbor  lacks  unity,  being  divided  among 
an  unusually  large  number  of  officials  and  boards. 

Lake  front. — There  appears  here  that  peculiar  situation  noted  gen- 
erally above,  of  a  very  slight  use  of  the  protected  lake  front,  in  spite 
of  the  river  congestion.  Government  breakwaters  protect  about 
2  miles  of  the  frontage,  but  there  is  almost  no  terminal  use  thereof  for 
water  traffic.  There  are  5  piers  on  this  frontage,  all  of  which  are 
controlled  by  railroads.  About  one  mile  of  this  protected  frontage 
is  owned  by  thecity  and  is  used  for  park  purposes.  From  the  mouth 
of  the  Chicago  River  to  Fortieth  street,  a  distance  of  about  4  J  miles, 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  owns  approximately  3^  miles  and  the 
rest  is  a  park.  The  park  commissioners  hold,  in  all,  a  strip  6  miles 
north  of 'the  Chicago  River  and  1  mile  south;  also  a  strip  about  5 
miles  long  from  Jackson  Park  to  the  Indiana  state  line.  A  public 
commission  recommended,  in  1909,  at  least  some  terminal  use  of  the 
protected  front. 

MILWAUKEE. 

This  is  a  river  harbor  with  exceptional  advantages  and  with  about 
equal  commercial  and  industrial  use.  In  organization  it  is  somewhat 
above  the  average,  though  the  advantageous  conformation  allows  of 
a  still  better  arrangement.  There  are  a  large  number  of  wharves, 
about  15  railroad  warehouses  for  the  accommodation  of  water  freight, 
and  considerable  transshipping  machinery,  mainly  for  coal. 

Ownership. — The  city  owns  no  frontage  of  commercial  importance. 
The  rafiroads  own  a  large  portion  and  much  also  is  held  by  indus- 
trials, especially  coal  companies.  The  lake  lines  usually  lease  their 
terminals. 

Lake  front. — Here  again  appears  the  neglect  of  an  extensive  pro- 
tected lake  front.  There  is  a  government  breakwater  about  7,200 
feet  long,  protecting  an  area  of  270  acres,  which  is  used  as  a  harbor 
of  refuge,  but  the  protected  front  is  not  commercially  used.  Sug- 
gestions have  been  made  for  the  development  of  Jones  Island,  a  long 
unused  strip  near  the  harbor  entrance,  which  has  large  possibilities, 
especially  for  through  terminals. 
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CLEVELAND. 

This  is  primarily  a  river  harbor,  largely  industrial.  In  general, 
the  wharf  equipment  is  only  moderate,  with  not  much  warehouse 
space.  Transshipping  machinery  is  mainly  confined  to  grain,  coal, 
and  iron  ore.  A  belt-line  railroad  is  being  constructed,  but  only  a 
small  section  is  now  (1910)  in  operation.  The  total  river  dock  front- 
age is  about  14^  miles.  The  river  is  narrow,  very  winding,  and 
obstructed  by  about  20  bridges.  Passage  of  large  vessels  is  slow  and 
expensive. 

Ownership. — The  city  owns  very  little  river  frontage,  mainly  street 
ends.  About  a  third  of  the  frontage  on  the  river  is  owned  by  rail- 
roads, with  considerable  ownership  also  by  industrial  companies. 
In  1872  the  State  granted  to  the  city  3  miles  of  the  Cleveland  terminus 
of  the  Ohio  Canal  for  city  purposes,  but  this  later  became  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Eailroad  system. 

The  city's  receipts  from  water  frontage  for  1907  were  $3,249.03. 
Cleveland  has  spent  unusually  large  amounts  upon  the  improvment 
of  its  river  harbor,  practically  maintaining  the  channel  of  the  Cuya- 
hoga— a  noteworthy  case  of  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.    Since  1874  it  has  spent  about  $2,500,000  on  the  river. 

Lake  front. — A  government  breakwater  about  4  miles  in  length  pro- 
tects about  an  equal  distance  of  the  lake  front,  with  an  outer  harbor 
of  about  375  acres.  Notwithstanding  the  congested  condition  of  the 
river  frontage,  there  is  almost  no  terminal  use  of  the  lake  front,  with 
only  about  4  or  5  piers  thereon,  chiefly  under  railroad  control.  Kail- 
roads  own  or  occupy  this  entire  protected  front,  except  about  3,000 
feet  in  front  of  a  city  park,  and  about  1,000  feet  used  by  the  city  as  a 
pumping  station.  If  properly  used,  this  protected  lake  front  has 
the  possibility  of  great  harbor  improvement.  The  present  situation 
is  in  part  due  to  litigation  of  titles,  in  part  to  the  established  develop- 
ment of  business  along  the  river,  and  finally,  and  most  important,  to 
adverse  railroad  control  of  the  protected  front. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  much  of  the  through  ore  and  coal  traffic 
has  been  segregated  at  the  neighboring  ports  of  Ashtabula,  Conneaut, 
and  Lorain,  thus  accomplishing,  in  a  broad  way,  an  organization  of 
the  entire  district  by  separating  the  commercial  from  the  industrial 
function. 

^  BUFFALO. 

This  is  primarily  a  river  harbor.  It  is  the  western  terminus  of 
the  Erie  Canal.  The  commercial  and  industrial  functions  are  both 
important,  but  the  former  strongly  predominates.  The  two  have 
crowded  upon  each  other  so  closely  in  the  original  inner  harbor  space 
as  to  impede  trafiBc  seriously.  Much  of  the  inner  harbor  front,  prop- 
erly industrial,  is  taken  up  by  commercial  terminals  for  through 
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trafl&c.  Notwithstanding  this  congestion,  there  also  appears  here 
an  almost  total  neglect  of  the  protected  lake  front. 

The  inner  harbor  consists  of  four  sections,  given  as  follows  in  their 
order  of  importance :  The  Buffalo  River,  with  a  number  of  connecting 
canals;  the  City  Ship  Canal,  the  Erie  Basin,  and  the  Lehigh  Valley 
basins.  Black  Rock  Harbor,  commercially  a  part  of  the  district,  is  on 
the  Niagara  River. 

The  active  part  of  the  Buffalo  River  is  about  3J  miles  long,  from 
175  to  300  feet  wide,  and  its  channel  is  maintained  by  the  city,  which 
has  expended  from  1847  to  June  30,  1909,  $1,690,167.37  thereon. 
This  does  not  include  about  1186,676.12  spent  by  abutting  owners. 
About  8  or  10  short  canals  or  slips  connect  the  Erie  Canal,  Buffalo 
River,  and  the  Ship  Canal. 

The  City  Ship  Canal,  an  important  channel,  about  2  J  miles  long  and 
about  200  feet  wide,  parallels  the  lake  front.  The  Erie  Basin  is  the 
receiving  basin  of  the  Erie  Canal,  protected  by  a  breakwater  on  the 
lake  front,  and  is  about  half  a  mile  long  and  300  to  1,000  feet  wide. 
The  Lehigh  Valley  basins  are  less  important  artificial  canals  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  city. 

Most  of  the  wharf  space  is  merely  the  bulkheaded  bank  on  each  side 
of  the  river,  with  some  piers  on  the  Ship  Canal  and  the  Erie  Basin. 
The  wharf  space  is  very  much  congested.  There  is  some  warehouse 
space.  The  transshipping  machinery  consists  mainly  of  grain  ele- 
vators, of  which  there  are  about  20,  all  but  one  having  connection 
with  the  raUroads,  and  nearly  all  mth  the  water.  There  is  also  con- 
siderable ore  and  coal  handling  machinery. 

The  chief  belt  line  is  the  Buffalo  Creek  Railroad,  with  about  6  mUes 
of  main  track,  largely  on  both  sides  of  the  Ship  Canal,  leased  jointly 
by  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  Erie  railroads.  Its  franchise  requires  that 
it  afford  equal  facilities  for  all  railroads.  There  are  also  two  or  three 
other  short  coordinating  railroads. 

The  congestion  of  the  harbor  is  at  times  extreme.  Practically  all 
the  traffic  is  centered  on  the  Buffalo  River  and  the  Ship  Canal.  Great 
delay  is  experienced  by  vessels  in  unloading.  -At  one  time  8,000,000 
bushels  of  grain  were  observed  afloat  on  the  harbor. 

Ownershif. — ^About  half  of  the  active  river  frontage  is  o^vned  by 
railroads,  with  some  small  holdings  by  water  lines.  Of  the  5  miles 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  City  Ship  Canal,  4  miles  are  owned  by  rail- 
roads. On  the  lake  front  the  total  frontage  protected  by  breakwaters 
is  about  4  mUes,  of  which  railroads  own  about  3,  subject  to  some  dis- 
putes as  to  title.  The  city  owns  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  but, 
with  the  exception  of  two  blocks,  practically  none  of  its  frontage  can 
be  reached  without  crossing  railroad  property.  The  city  controls  and 
maintains  9  small  docks  at  street  ends. 
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For  some  years  there  appeared  to  exist  a  well-defined  combination 
between  the  railroads,  their  water  lines,  and  most  of  the  elevators 
at  Buffalo,  by  which  the  railroads  were  able  to  influence  materially 
the  grain  traffic  there,  and  used  that  influence  against  the  Erie  Canal. 
Just  how  far  this  situation  stiU  exists  is  not  clear,  but  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  the  railroads  continue  to  exert  a  considerable 
control  over  the  grain  traffic.  Their  control  over  package  freight  is 
almost  complete.  Mr.  C.  iSi.  Wicker,  now  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  New  York,  testified  (about  1907)  as  follows: 

The  general  effect  of  the  congestion  in  Buffalo  has  been  to  turn 
business  first  to  the  all-rail  route,  and  second,  to  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Newport  News,  New  Orleans,  Galveston,  etc.  It  has 
about  killed  the  package  freight  westbound  from  New  York. 

The  situation  at  Buffalo  is  due  in  considerable  degree  to  the  fact 
that  the  railroads  largely  control  terminals  as  well  as  important  water 
lines,  refuse  to  prorate  with  independent  water  lines,  and  refuse  the 
use  of  their  docks  unless  the  freight  goes  over  their  lines. 

There  are  numerous  complaints  of  the  practical  impossibility  of 
obtaining  necessary  industrial  sites  along  the  water  front.  Many 
industrial  concerns  have  testified  as  to  their  inability  to  do  so. 

Lake  front. — In  spite  of  the  congestion  above  described,  the  4  miles 
of  protected  lake  front  show  almost  no  terminal  development.  There 
are  practically  no  piers  on  it  in  commercial  use,  though  it  would  seem 
that  its  use  would  be  the  most  obvious  step  to  relieve  the  present 
congestion  of  the  inner  harbor. 

The  reason  for  this  doubtless  lies  chiefly  in  the  almost  exclusive 
ownership  6i  such  lake  front  by  railroads,  which  neither  use  it  them- 
selves nor  permit  its  use  for  terminal  development.  Colonel  SymaDf; 
formerly  United  States  engineer  at  Buffalo,  has  testified  (about  1907) 
as  follows : 

Nearly  all  the  property  fronting  on  the  outer  harbor  in  this  city 
is  owned  by  the  railroads  and  is  not  available  except  to  the  rail- 
roads; no  private  interests  can  get  in  there.  People  who  want 
to  come  here  and-establish  a  big  industry  and  get  a  piece  of  prop- 
erty where  it  can  be  reached  by  lake  ships,  canal  boats  and  rail- 
roads, can  find  no  place  to  go.  The  land  owned  by  the  Susque- 
hanna, the  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Lehigh,  and  that  neighborhood, 
is  not  open  for  any  business  excepting  railroad  business;  the 
railroads  will  not  sell  this  unoccupied  land,  and  will  not  consent  to 
its  use  by  private  interests. 

There  is  now  in  process  of  construction  an  important  improvement 
of  the  Black  Rock  Harbor,  near  Buffalo,  on  the  Niagara  River,  which 
the  Government  is  deepening  to  a  ship  channel.  The  constant  danger 
of  the  nullification  of  such  improvements  by  adverse  ownership  has 
been  well  illustrated  in  this  case.  As  soon  as  this  improvement  was 
authorized,  vigorous  attempts  to  absorb  that  frontage  were  made  by 
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a  rail  line,  whose  grant,  however,  was  finally  set  aside  by  the  court 
of  appeals  of  New  York,  appellate  division,  after  having  been  favor- 
ably acted  upon  by  a  majority  of  the  board  of  railroad  commissioners. 
One  of  the  minority  of  that  board  said: 

It  appears  by  undisputed  proof  that  the  construction  of  the 
Buffalo,  Lake  Erie  and  Niagara  Railroad  Company  will  defeat 
this  purpose  [the  terminal  use  of  the  water  front  between  Buffalo 
and  Tonawanda],  and  the  effect  of  a  certificate  granted  to  it  enables 
a  railroad  corporation  to  appropriate  to  itself  all  of  the  substantial 
benefits  which  accrue  from  this  federal  improvement.'^ 

The  court  of  appeals  remarked : 

It  is  not  claimed  that  there  is  any  freight  now  in  sight  for  the 
proposed  road,  nor  will  there  ever  be  any  passengers  of  any 
amount. 

The  situation  in  Buffalo  has  been  treated  at  some  length  because  of 
the  importance  of  the  port,  because  of  the  significance  of  the  condi- 
tions found  there,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  western 
terminus  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  the  character  and  control  of  this  ter- 
minus must  largely  determine  the  efficiency  of  that  great  waterway. 
A  study  of  the  map  in  the  body  of  the  report  will  well  repay  the  reader. 

OTHER    LAKE    POETS . 

Conneaut,  Ashtabula,  and  Lorain,  Ohio,  all  river  harbors,  are  great 
ore-receiving  terminals,  with  highly  developed  transshipping  machin- 
ery, most  of  the  frontage  being  privately  owned.  In  Detroit  most 
of  the  frontage  is  private,  mainly  owned  by  steamship  lines,  railroads, 
and  industrial  concerns.  The  city-owned  wharves  are  unimportant. 
Toledo,  a  river  harbor,  has  most  of  its  frontage  owned  by  railroads  and 
industrial  concerns.  There  is  a  large  railroad  frontage  in  Sandusky, 
Gary,  Ind.,  is  an  interesting  case  of  a  large  private  artificial  harbor 
constructed  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  to  serve  its  great 
steel  plant  there.  At  Two  Harbors,  Minn.,  Ashland,  Wis.,  Marquette, 
Mich.,  and  Manitowoc,Wis.,  the  lake  front  is  protected  by  breakwaters, 
and,  in  contrast  with  the  larger  ports  heretofore  named,  there  is  a 
considerable  use  of  this  protected  lake  frontage. 

MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  SYSTEM. 

The  terminal  situation  on  the  rivers  of  the  Mississippi  system  is 
quite  different  from  that  of  the  coast  or  the  Lakes.  In  one  sense  the 
entire  river  is  a  protected  harbor;  most  of  the  boats  are  of  very 
shallow  draft,  and  many  landings  are  made  by  simply  running  the 
boat  against  the  unimproved  river  bank,  as  at  plantations  and  small 
towns. 

o  Italics  by  the  Bureau. 
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The  two  chief  facts  that  have  affected  the  condition  of  river  termi- 
nals are  (a)  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  traffic  available  (due 
to  conditions  set  forth  in  Parts  I  and  II  of  this  report)  and  (6)  the 
extreme  seasonal  changes  in  water  level.  The  result  is  that  terminals 
on  the  Mississippi  system  are  relatively  in  a  very  backward  condition. 
As  a  rule,  the  "improved"  landing  place  is  simply  the  sloping  bank 
of  the  stream,  usually  called  the  "levee, "  frequently  paved  with  stone 
at  the  more  important  ports.  The  connection  between  vessel  and 
shore  at  these  improved  levees  is  usually  made  by  means  of  wharf- 
boats,  practically  floating  piers,  which  rise  and  fall  with  the  change 
of  water  level.     They  serve  also  as  warehouses. 

PITTSBUKG. 

This  is  chiefly  an  industrial  harbor.  There  are  about  30  miles  of  river 
frontage  in  the  city  limits,  comparatively  little  of  which  is  improved. 
There  is  very  little  warehouse  space,  and  no  belt  railroad.  There  are 
4  wharf  boats,  owned  by  water  lines,  maintained  at  the  so-called 
"  pubhc  landing,"  which  is  3  paved  blocks  owned  by  the  city.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  traffic  of  Pittsburg  Harbor  is  coal,  both  for  use  locally 
and  for  distribution  downstream.  There  are  a  large  number  of  mills 
on  the  bank  which  use  water  transportation.  Here,  as  in  many  other 
ports,  whUe  there  is  a  close  physical  proximity  between  the  rail  lines 
and  the  water  terminals,  there  is  almost  no  coordination  between 
them. 

Ownership. — The  city  owns  most  of  the  available  frontage,  in  all 
about  6i  miles.  About  one-third  of  the  total  frontage  is  controlled 
by  railroads,  whose  embankments  and  trestles  often  make  access  to 
the  water  impracticable.  The  report  of  the  United  States  Chief  of 
Engineers  for  1903  states: 

Manufacturing  plants  and  especially  railroads  along  the  banks 
of  the  river  [at  Pittsburg]  have  rendered  useless  for  general  har- 
borage purposes  a  large  portion  of  the  harbor. 

The  total  city  receipts  for  use  of  its  wharf  property  for  1908  were 
$21,924.79.  The  frontage  leased  by  the  city  brings  an  average  of  $1 
to  S2  per  foot  per  year. 

CINCINNATI. 

There  is  a  frontage  of  about  12  to  14  miles  in  the  city.  The  paved 
public  landing  consists  of  2  blocks,  at  which  are  3  wharf  boats,  owned 
by  water  lines.  There  are  about  15  coal  elevators,  but  very  little 
other*transshipping  machiner3\  There  is  no  coordination  of  rail  and 
water  lines,  despite  very  close  proximity.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  Kailroad  has  attempted  to  extend  its  viaduct 
across  the  public  landing  in  such  a  way  as  would  seriously  obstruct  it, 
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to  which  plan  there  has  been  vigorous  opposition  from  local  com- 
mercial bodies. 

OvmersMp. — The  city  owns  only  2  blocks  (the  paved  public  land- 
ing),, with  some  street  ends.  Much  of  the  frontage  is  owned  by  indus- 
trial (chiefly  coal)  companies  and  Jsy  railroads.  The  city  receipts 
from  the  water  front  for  1908  were  $6,410,  and  expenditures  $5,202. 

LOUISVILLE. 

There  are  about  6^  miles  of  frontage  here.  The  harbor  is  at  the 
head  of  the  Louisville  and  Portland  Canal,  which  parallels  the  river, 
around  the  "  Falls."  There  are  about  2,500  feet  of  paved  city  landing, 
with  2  wharf  boats  owned  by  packet  luies,  and  some  10  or  12  coal  and 
sand  "landing  floats;"  of  this  front  about  360  feet  are  maintained  by 
the  city  as  an  open  wharf.  There  are  some  coal  elevators,  but  prac- 
tically no  other  transshipping  machinery.  While  railroads  run  along 
a  considerable  amount  of  the  frontage,  there  is  no  coordination 
between  the  railroads  and  the  active  front.  Much  of  the  frontage 
owned  by  the  city  is  under  long  leases.  In  the  case  of  about  20 
lessees  the  average  term,  with  renewals,  is  about  fifteen  years;  the 
average  rental  is  about  $260  per  year. 

CAIRO. 

Cairo  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers.  The 
active  frontage  here  belongs  almost  wholly  to  the  Cairo  Trust  Property, 
a  private  interest,  administered  by  two  trustees,  who  appear  to  be 
connected  with  the  New  York  Central  Railroad.  The  city  owns  no 
frontage.  There  are  about  6J  miles  of  frontage  in  the  city,  and  a 
paved  wharf  of  about  4  blocks.  There  are  3  wharf  boats,  2  owned 
by  railroads.  Railroad  tracks  adjoin  or  occupy  practically  the  whole 
frontage,  and  encircle  the  city.  There  is,  however,  no  coordination 
between  rail  and  water  lines.  There  is  a  little  crude  transshipping 
machinery. 

ST.  LOUIS. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  river  ports.  The  total  frontage 
within  the  city  is  about  19  miles.  The  chief  landing  is  the  so-cafled 
"Central  Wharf,"  owned  by  the  city,  IJ  miles,  paved.  There  are  7 
wharf  boats  here,  owned  by  water  lines,  which  appear  to  be  closely 
associated.  There  is  some  warehouse  space,  about  8  elevators,  and 
a  little  transshipping  machinery. 

Ownership. — ^Thc  city  owns  about  8  miles  of  the  total  frontage,  of 
which  about  2  J  is  available  for  landing.  Much  of  it  is  leased  by  the 
city,  some  by  "ordinance  leases"  for  long  terms,  but  most  by 
"monthly  leases."  Out  of  10  so-called  "ordinance  leases,"  the 
average  term  is  sixteen  years;  the  average  rental  about  $1,875.     The 
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highest  ordinance  rental  is  to  a  railroad,  S8,160  per  year.  There  are 
also  about  7  special  grants  of  rights  to  lay  track  on  the  water  front, 
5  of  them  for  over  2  miles  each,  for  which  no  compensation  is  pro- 
vided. Most  of  the  unimproved  city  frontage  is  under  monthly 
leases,  usually  at  about  $2  per  foot  per  month,  the  lessees  being 
mainly  industrial  companies.  Out  of  about  45  of  such  monthly 
leases,  the  average  monthly  rental  is  about  $95.  The  city  also 
charges  $1.50  per  foot  per  year  for  the  privilege  of  mooring  wharf 
boats  at  paved  city  landings.  The  total  city  receipts  from  the  river 
frontage  for  1908-9  were  $76,509.91.  Of  this  the  largest  single 
item  was  $50,664.08,  from  railroads.  The  expenditures  were 
$52,179.54. 

Two  or  more  railroad  tracks  run  along  the  top  of  the  river  bank  for 
about  5  miles,  partly  on  city  land.  Despite  the  close  proximity 
between  railroads  and  the  river  lines,  especially  at  the  Central  Wharf, 
there  is  no  rail-water  coordination  of  any  general  character.  This 
is  especially  remarkable  in  view  of  the  importance  of  St.  Louis  both 
as  a  river  port  and  as  a  commercial  center. 

MEMPHIS. 

Memphis  has  about  3  J  miles  of  frontage,  with  a  paved  city  wharf 
of  about  2,000  feet,  and  2  wharf  boats  (June,  1910).  About  5  nules 
below  Memphis  the  Illinois  Central  RaUroad  has  just  installed  a  mod- 
ern power  transfer  plant  for  transshipping  freight  between  rail  and 
water.  This  plant  is  remarkable,  both  in  its  adaptation  to  river  con- 
ditions and  in  the  fact  that  so  far  as  known  to  the  Bureau  it  is  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  on  the  river.  It  is  expected  that  this  plant 
will  handle  all  cotton  coming  to  Memphis  by  ^ater,  and  considerable 
quantities  of  logs.  The  city  wharfage  fees,  not  including  rentals,  for 
1908  were  $3,370;  expenditures,  $3,430.  Railroad  tracks  are  close 
to  the  public  wharf,  but  there  is  no  coordination. 

OTHER   RIVER   PORTS. 

Obstruction  of  access  to  water  terminals  by  railroad  tracks  is  quite 
common  at  the  ports  along  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers.  At  the 
smaller  ports  very  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  landing  facilities. 
In  general,  it  seems  the  policy  of  the  municipalities  along  the  Missis- 
sippi River  system  to  regard  the  water  front,  not  as  a  means  of  net 
revenue,  but  merely  to  make  such  charges  as  are  necessary  for  its 
proper  maintenance.  It  can  hardly  be  said,  however,  that  the 
expenditures  of  the  cities  on  their  water  front  have  been  in  any  way 
commensurate  with  the  expenditures  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  made  in  river  channels.  Neglect  of  the  river  front  is  generally 
much  more  conspicuous  than  any  active  improvement  of  it  Prac- 
tically one-half  of  the  freight  of  the  Mississippi  system  is  handled 
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at  the  7  ports  of  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Cairo,  St.  Louis, 
Memphis,  and  New  Orleans.  Most  of  the  package  freight  usually 
passes  over  the  paved  public  landings;  the  bulk  freight  usually  goes 
over  private  terminals. 

CONTROL  OF  WATER  TERMINALS. 

From  what  has  been  already  noted  under  specific  ports,  it  is  appar- 
ent that  a  large  amount  of  water  termiaal  frontage  is  everywhere  con- 
trolled by  railroads.  While  much  of  this  control  is  undoubtedly 
necessary  and  commercially  advantageous,  nevertheless  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  at  present  the  rail  and  water  systems  are  often  in 
vigorous  competition.  The  control  by  one  system  of  the  terminals 
upon  which  a  rival  system  is  dependent  is  therefore  of  serious  impor- 
tance. Furthermore,  railroad  frontage  in  central  parts  of  a  congested 
harbor  frequently  means  that  through  traffic  is  crowding  upon  local 
traffic,  and  that  the  two  prime  harbor  functions,  "commercial"  and 
"industrial,"  are  unnecessarily  in  conflict  because  of  unsatisfactory 
harbor  organization.  For  these  reasons  there  is  summarized  below 
the  general  situation  as  regards  such  railroad  control. 

Eailroads  control  a  largo  amount  of  water  terminals  directly  or 
through  subsidiary  concerns.  The  Boston  and  Maine  Kailroad  con- 
trols much  water  frontage  at  Portland,  Me.,  and  at  Boston.  The 
control  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  over  water  traffic 
on  Long  Island  Sound  is  partly  based  on  its  control  of  a  large  amount 
of  terminal  frontage.  Its  control  of  water  terminals  is  especially 
prominent  at  Portland,  Me.,  Boston,  Fall  River,  Providence,  New 
London,  the  Connecticut  River,  New  Haven,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Norfolk,  Va.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
owns  or  controls  much  water  terminal  property  at  New  York,  Jersey 
City,  Baltimore,  Chesapeake  Bay  points,-  Buffalo,  Erie,  Pa.,  and  at 
and  near  Cleveland;  the  New  York  Central  System  at  New  York  City, 
Jersey  City,  the  Hudson  River,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  Buffalo;  the 
Southern  Pacific  System  at  New  Orleans,  Galveston,  Oakland,  Port- 
land, Oreg.,  Astoria,  Oreg.,  Hoboken,  and  New  York;  the  Northern 
Pacific  at  Seattle  and  Tacoma;  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  at  Tampa, 
Norfolk,  and  various  Virginia  ports;  the  Southern  Railway  at  Norfolk, 
MobUe,  Charleston,  and  Jacksonville;  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  at 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington;  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  at 
Portsmouth,  Va;  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  at  Mobile  and  Pensacola, 
as  well  as  at  various  points  on  the  Ohio  River;  and  the  Illinois  Central 
at  Savannah,  New  Orleans,  and  Chicago.  Also,  the  so-caUed  coal 
roads  have  important  holdings  in  the  harbors  of  New  York,  Jersey 
City,  Philadelphia,  Norfolk,  and  along  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  on  the  Hudson  River. 
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Along  the  Mississippi  River  system  the  railroad  ownership  is  impor- 
tant, not  so  much  in  active  use  of  water  terminals  as  m  a  general 
ownership  of  river  frontage  which  results  in  a  passive  obstruction  to 
its  proper  use  for  water  traffic.  This  is  especially  noticeable  at  Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Cairo,  St.  Louis,  Memphis,  and  Vicksburg. 
In  a  number  of  the  smaller  river  ports  all  river  traffic  must  cross  rail 
lines  in  order  to  reach  the  town.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  nav- 
igable portions  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers  is  paralleled  on  one 
and  often  on  both  banks  by  various  railroad  systems.  Their  tracks 
and  trestles  often  present  serious  obstacles  to  the  proper  use  of  the 
banks  for  water  traffic. 

One  important  group  of  independent  domestic  water  lines  shows  a 
considerable  control  of  terminals,  to  wit,  the  so-called  Morse  Combi- 
nation (now  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  West  Indies  Steamship  Lines), 
which  owns  wharves  at  many  New  England  ports,  and  also  in  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Florida,  Texas,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
and  on  the  Hudson  River. 

In  a  number  of  cases,  as  clearly  shown  above,  railroad  control  of 
terminal  facilities  has  worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  water  traffic. 
Thus  at  Philadelphia,  it  wUl  be  recalled,  the  attitude  of  the  railroads 
has  been  distinctly  hostile  to  general  water  traffic,  the  railroads  even 
going  so  far  as  to  deny  the  use  of  their  piers  to  freight  not  going  over 
their  own  lines,  and,  moreover,  refusing  the  use  of  their  piers  to  inde- 
pendent lighterage  concerns  serving  independent  water  or  rail  lines. 
Agaia,  at  Baltimore  there  has  been  considerable  friction  between  the 
Pennsylvania  Eailroad  Company's  water  lines  and  commercial  inter- 
ests. At  Boston  and  at  numerous  smaller  ports  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  the  railroads  have  done  comparatively  little  to  facilitate  the 
efficient  conduct  of  general  water  transportation. 

The  Gulf  harbors  are  somewhat  better  in  this  respect,  particularly 
New  Orleans,  where  an  efficient  administration  of  a  local  belt  line  by 
the  city  promises  an  excellent  system  of  coordination  of  rail  and  water 
traffic.  Furthermore,  New  Orleans  has  taken  an  active  interest  in 
the  regulation  of  terminal  charges. 

At  San  Francisco,  likewise,  there  is  a  municipal  belt  line,  affording 
means  for  interchange  of  traffic,  while  the  State  has  also  kept  most  of 
the  wharf  property  under  its  immediate  control  by  giving  only  short 
leases  on  most  of  such  property.  A  large  proportion  of  the  wharves, 
as  above  noted,  are  "open,"  and  the  rates  of  wharfage  and  dockage 
are  rigidly  controlled  by  the  harbor  commissioners.  Other  Pacific 
ports  have  likewise  taken  important  steps  toward  the  regulation  of 
harbor  traffic. 

In  the  case  of  the  Great  Lakes  harbors,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
comparatively  little  efficient  pubUc  control  of  the  water  front,  which, 
in  the  main,  is  in  the  hands  of  railroads  or  industrial  interests.    At 
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Buffalo  railroad  domination  of  the  harbor  is  especially  marked,  not 
only  for  grain,  but  for  practically  all  kinds  of  traffic,  and,  as  already 
shown,  this  situation  has  worked  serious  hardship  upon  the  commerce 
of  the  port  and  also  upon  that  of  the  Erie  Canal. 

At  the  terminals  on  the  Mississippi  River  system  there  is  a  con- 
spicuous lack  of  coordination  between  railroads  and  water  lines,  which 
has  undoubtedly  contributed  with  other  causes  to  reduce  the  volume 
of  Mississippi  River  traffic,  at  least  on  the  Mississippi  River  proper, 
to  its  present  relatively  small  volume. 

TBANSSHIPPING  EQUIPMENT. 

A  vessel  usually  represents  a  large  fixed  investment  of  capital. 
Its  time  is  valuable,  and  rapid  transshipment  of  its  freight  is  impor- 
tant. In  view  of  this  fact,  and  of  the  marked  increase  in  the  use  of 
mechanical  power  in  most  lines  of  business,  the  general  lack  of  power 
equipment  for  the  transshipment  of  water  freight  is  indeed  remark- 
able. In  fact,  except  for  bulk  traffic,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  such 
appliances  exist.  While  there  are  a  few  instances  where  package 
freight  is  handled  by  power  cranes,  moving  conveyors,  chutes,  etc., 
such  freight,  broadly  speaking,  is  almost  universally  transshipped  by 
hand. 

For  bulk  traffic,  power  machinery  has  been  brought  to  a  consider- 
able degree  of  perfection,  especially  in  the  case  of  ore,  coal,  grain, 
and  phosphate.  The  most  efficient  equipment  is  found  in  the  case 
of  the  ore  and  coal  traffic  on  the  Lakes.  Special  machinery  for 
handUng  coal  has  also  been  introduced  on  the  Mississippi  River  sys- 
tem, particularly  at  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati.  The  receiving  ter- 
minals for  coal  along  the  New  England  coast,  however,  are  compara- 
tively poor  with  respect  to  mechanical  appHances.  Specially  modeled 
handling  machinery  is  found  at  several  ports  in  Texas,  California, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  The  absence  of  modern 
power  machinery  at  New  York  Harbor,  in  view  of  the  enormous  vol- 
ume of  traffic  at  that  port,  is  especially  surprising. 

The  control  of  such  transshipping  appliances  is  obviously  important. 
In  some  instances,  notably  in  the  case  of  grain,  the  substantial  con- 
trol exercised  by  railroads  over  grain  elevators  has  had  an  important 
influence  upon  the  course  of  traffic.  This  has  been  especially  true 
at  Buffalo,  where  the  so-called  "  Elevator  Pool,"  which  has  been  under 
railroad  influence,  has  at  times  unfavorably  affected  the  shipment 
of  grain  by  canal. 

TERMINAL  CHARGES. 

Terminal  charges  are  an  important  and  often  determining  factor 
in  an  active  transportation  system.  The  usual  water  terminal 
charges  are  dockage,  wharfage,  warehousing,  towage,  and  hghterage. 
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There  are  also  pilotage,  quarantine,  and  harbor-master  fees,  but 
these  are  of  minor  importance.  Most  important  are  wharfage  and 
dockage.  For  convenience,  the  report,  following  the  more  common 
distinction,  has  used  "dockage"  to  indicate  the  charge  paid  by  the 
vessel  for  the  use  of  the  berth  (usually  measured  by  the  vessel's  ton- 
nage or  Unear  measurement).  "Wharfage,"  on  the  other  hand,  is 
used  to  indicate  the  charge  imposed  upon  the  freight  which  passes 
over  the  wharf.  Wharfage  is  usually  specific;  that  is,  so  much  per 
ton,  pound,  bale,  etc.,  rather  than  ad  valorem.  Maximum  charges 
at  many  ports  are  prescribed  by  law. 

Coast. — At  New  York  and  Philadelphia  the  charge  is  on  the  dock- 
age system.  At  Boston  local  freight  over  railroad  wharves  pays  a 
wharfage  charge,  while  through  traffic  over  such  wharves  is  subject 
to  no  charge.  At  Baltimore  there  are  both  wharfage  and  dockage 
charges.  Norfolk,  Va.,  has  a  system  of  wharfage  charges.  At  South 
Atlantic  ports  and  in  some  Gulf  ports  the  railway  terminals  follow  a 
fairly  uniform  wharfage  rate  system,  with  comprehensive  schedules 
of  such  rates.  Distinctions  in  charges  are  frequently  made  between 
different  classes  of  boats  and  kinds  of  traffic.  Railroads  frequently 
"absorb"  in  the  through  rates  any  dockage  or  wharfage  charges. 

The  public  charges  at  New  Orleans  make  a  distinction  between  sea- 
going and  river  traffic.  On  the  former  there  is  a  dockage  charge  of 
2  cents  per  vessel  ton  per  day  for  the  first  three  days,  1  cent  additional 
for  the  next  three  days,  and  free  thereafter  for  thirty  days,  with  also 
li  cents  per  ton  additional  for  use  of  sheds.  No  charges  are  made  on 
the  cargo.  For  river  craft  the  charge  is  6  cents  per  vessel  ton  for  the 
first  five  days,  and  after  that  $3  per  day  on  the  steamer.  Somewhat 
different  charges  on  the  same  principle  are  made  for  barges  and  flat- 
boats,  according  to  size. 

At  Galveston  there *is  a  specific  wharfage  charge;  also  at  Seattle 
and  Tacoma,  with  a  distinction  in  favor  of  local  traffic. 

At  San  Francisco,  as  already  noted,  substantially  aU  the  wharves 
are  "open."  Charges  are  mainly  on  the  principle  of  dockage, 
measured  upon  vessel  tonnage,  with  additional  specific  wharfage 
charges  upon  the  merchandise,  called  "tolls,"  and  also  storage  charges 
after  forty-eight  hours.  All  charges  are  regulated  by  the  harbor  com- 
missioners, and  are  applied  to  all  vessels  and  freight,  including 
those  of  tenant  "assignees"  of  wharves. 

Great  Lakes. — Wharfage  and  dockage  charges  do  not  appear  as  so 
important  a  factor  on  the  Lakes.  Much  of  the  business  being  through 
traflfic,  many  of  these  termmal  charges  are  "absorbed"  by  the  rail- 
roads as  part  of*  their  through  rate,  and  as  most  of  the  terminals  are 
privately  owned,  there  is  little  chance  for  any  application  of  any 
general  system  of  public  charges. 
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Of  special  interest  are  the  charges  at  Buffalo  on  grain,  as  well  as 
other  traffic,  and  the  effect  of  those  charges  on  the  canal  traffic. 
Grain  is  handled  at  so  narrow  a  margin  that  the  imposition  of  a  slight 
additional  charge,  as,  for  instance,  for  elevation  at  any  particular 
point,  may  readily  cause  the  diversion  of  the  bulk  of  the  shipments 
from  that  particular  route. 

On  grain,  in  addition  to  elevating,  which  generally  includes  storage 
for  a  limited  time,  there  are  also  charges  for  blowing,  screening,  stor- 
ing (if  held  beyond  a  specified  time),  and  trimming,  which  make  a 
substantial  addition  to  the  entire  transportation  cost.  For  ore,  coal, 
and  other  freight  there  are  also  loading  and  unloading  charges.  The 
usual  elevation  charge  for  grain  at  Buffalo  is  one-half  cent  a  bushel; 
at  New  York,  five-eighths  cent  a  bushel  for  shore  elevators,  which 
includes  weighing,  discharging,  and  ten  days' storage,  and  five-eighths 
cent  for  fioating  elevators.  At  Boston  the  railroad  elevators  charge 
nine-tenths  cent  a  bushel,  which  includes  storage  and  insurance  for 
twenty  days,  while  the  Boston  floating  elevator  charge  is  seven-eighths 
cent.  At  Baltimore  the  railroad  elevator  charge,  with  storage  for 
twenty  days,  is  three-fourths  cent.  The  charge  for  unloading  ore 
onto  the  docks  at  lower  Lake  ports  is  20  cents  a  ton;  coal,  about  15 
cents  a  ton. 

At  New  York  the  lighterage  charge  is  usually  absorbed  by  rail- 
roads on  through  traffic  within  certain  harbor  limits.  The  allowance 
to  terminal  railroads  for  this  work  by  their  connections  is  3  cents  per 
100  pounds.  (For  wheat  this  amounts  to  a  rate  of  1.8  cents  per 
bushel.  It  is  worth  noting  that  this  is  exactly  the  amount  of  the 
rate  differential  between  New  York  and  Baltimore.)  At  Boston  the 
lighterage  charge  is  about  60  cents  per  ton  on  merchandise.  At 
Philadelphia  eastbound  freight  over  New  York  Central  fast  freight 
lines  is  charged  IJ  cents  per  100  pounds  for  lighterage.  At  Savannah 
one  lighterage  company  charges  6  cents  per  square  bale  of  cotton. 

Mississippi  system. — Landing  charges  here  are  usually  on  a  dockage 
basis,  fixed  as  a  rule  by  the  towns.  The  wharf  boats,  almost  always 
privately  owned,  usually  base  their  charges  on  the  amount  of  business. 
These  are  frequently  called  "agency  charges,"  and  often  include  a 
certain  amount  of  office  work  in  connection  with  the  business.  They 
are  especially  important  to  packet  boats.  These  river  charges  are 
frequently  so  high  as  to  divert  the  traffic  to  the  railroads  and  to  cause 
river  boats  to  reduce  their  number  of  landing  places.  In  the  case  of 
one  steamer  on  the  Ohio  River,  the  landing  charges  for  1905-1907 
were  over  $3,200,  or  as  much  as  one-fourth  the  net  profits  of  the  boat. 
An  extreme  case  occurred  some  years  ago  at  Cairo,  where  the  govern- 
ment dredge  boat  was  actually  charged  for  landing,  and  thereafter  for 
some  time  refused  to  land  at  Cairo — a  remarkable  example  of  lack  of 
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cooperation  on  the  part  of  localities  benefited  by  the  government 
work  on  channels.  It  frequently  happens  that  for  a  given  landing 
the  charges  are  equal  to  the  entire  amount  of  the  freight  rate  re- 
ceived from  that  landing.     This  in  particular  discourages  landings  at 

small  towns. 

Out  of  about  30  towns  on  the  upper  Ohio,  landing  charges  vary 
from  $1  to  $2.50  per  week,  or  25  to  50  cents  per  landing.  The  aver- 
age is  about  $1.80  per  week.  To  this,  for  packet  boats,  must  be 
added  the  wharf-boat  and  agency  charges,  which  range  from  about  8 
to  30  per  cent  of  the  river  freight  rate. 

The  public  charges,  as  such,  are  usually  intended  merely  to  cover 
cost  of  maintenance  of  the  water  front,  though  in  most  places  very 
little  maintenance  is  evident. 

At  Pittsburg  the  wharf  boats  pay  fhe  city  $12  a  year,  and  also  a 
charge  for  each  vessel  landing  at  public  wharves  on  a  tonnage  basis 
per  trip.  Packets  of  from  200  to  500  tons  pay  from  $4  to  $8  a  trip, 
and  from  500  tons  up  $8  a  trip.  Coal  barges,  for  unloa,ding,  $2  a 
trip. 

At  Cincinnati,  the  landing  charge  at  the  public  landing,  for  vessels 
of  from  10  to  150  tons,  is  $1.50  per  day;  150  tons  and  upward,  $2.50. 

At  Louisville  there  are  no  charges  on  most  steamboats  for  landing 
at  the  public  wharf.  Barges  are  charged  according  to  size,  varying 
from  75  cents  to  $6  per  day.  At  Nashville  the  city  charges  on  steam- 
boats are  $6.50  a  trip.  At  Paducah  the  wharf-boat  company  charges 
$2  per  landing,  and  also  makes  a  charge  on  incoming  freight.  At 
Cairo  the  charges,  mainly  fixed  by  the  Cairo  Trust  Property,  are  2{ 
cents  per  vessel  ton  for  the  first  day,  and  one-half  this  thereafter,  with 
a  minimum  of  $5,  and  some  minor  reductions.  There  appear  to  be 
also  some  additional  wharf-boat  charges.  At  Burlington,  Iowa, 
the  charge  is  $100  per  year  per  steamboat;  at  Peoria,  $2  per  steam- 
boat for  the  first  day.  At  St.  Louis  no  landing  charge  is  made  or 
allowed  to  be  made  for  the  use  of  the  wharf  boats.  The  only  charge 
is  on  the  freight  going  over  the  wharf  boat.  At  Memphis  the  landing 
charge  is  2^  cents  per  vessel  ton  for  one  week,  with  special  rates  for 
barges,  graded  by  tonnage.  There  is  also  a  charge  made  by  the 
wharf-boat  company  for  those  using  the  boat.  One  steamboat  1  ne 
pays  the  wharf-boat  company  $17.50  weekly  for  one  landing.  Other 
lines  pay  as  high  as  $35  for  the  same  privilege.  At  Vicksburg  there 
are  ho  landing  or  wharfage  charges. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  very  great  variety  of 
practice  with  respect  to  miscellaneous  terminal  charges,  and  that  in 
the  case  of  several  harbors  these  charges  are  apparently  so  high  as  to 
prove  a  burden  upon  traffic.  A  detailed  criticism  of  charges  made 
by  private  interests,  as,  for  instance,  the  charges  for  lighterage,  is 
somewhat  outside  of  the  scope  of  this  report.     It  is,  however  sugges- 
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tive  to  review  briefly  the  difference  in  practice  at  a  few  of  the  most 
important  harbors  with  respect  to  pubHc  charges  for  the  use  of  piers. 
Thus,  the  policy  of  New  York  appears  to  be  to  secure  a  large  net 
revenue  from  the  use  of  the  municipal  piers.  In  this  it  has  been 
fairly  successful.  The  city  revenue  from  leased  piers  in  1908  was 
$3,440,949.52.  In  the  case  of  San  Francisco,  the  largest  Pacific  port, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  policy  seems  to  be  to  afford  terminal  facilities 
virtually  at  cost.  The  city  receipts  for  the  year  1907-8  were 
$1,101,949.67  and  the  expenses  $1,249,074.67.  Again,  at  New 
Orleans,  the  principal  Gulf  port,  the  public  terminal  charges  are, 
relatively  speaking,  small.  The  city  receipts  from  wharves,  sheds, 
harbor  dues,  etc.,  for  1909,  were  $360,662;  the  expenses,  including 
some  construction  work,  were  $233,173.  At  Philadelphia  the  total 
receipts  of  the  department  of  wharves,  docks,  and  ferries  in  1909  were 
$54,332  and  the  expenses  $1,751,597.  This  latter  item  includes  a 
large  amount  for  new  construction  work  and  the  purchase  of  prop- 
erty. At  most  of  the  terminals  on  the  Mississippi  River  system  the 
policy  appears  to  be  to  exact  only  such  charges  as  are  necessary  for 
maintenance. 

In  considering  these  differences  in  policy,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  local  conditions  are  also  widely  different.  Thus,  New  York,  for 
instance,  as  the  largest  port  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  might  prop- 
erly feel  that  it  could  afford  to  exact  a  rather  high  charge  on  commerce. 
At  the  same  time  many  experts  believe  that  this  policy  has  been 
carried  to  an  extent  which  has  resulted  in  an  actual  diversion  of 
traffic  to  other  ports.  There  should  be  considered,  however,  the 
exceedingly  high  value  of  property  in  New  York,  and  particularly  on 
Manhattan  Island.  Obviously,  it  is  a  serious  question  how  far  the 
taxpayers  of  New  York  might  find  it  expedient  to  carry  the  burden  of 
providing  facilities  for  its  immense  commerce,  instead  of  throwing 
the  cost  upon  carriers,  and  thus  upon  the  traffic  itself.  In  the  case 
of  competing  ports,  such,  for  instance,  as  New  Orleans,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  desire  to  increase  the  volume  of  traffic  might  naturally  take 
precedence  over  a  desire  to  obtain  a  net  revenue  for  the  municipality. 
No  intelligent  criticism  of  the  practice  at  the  different  ports  with 
respect  to  terminal  charges  can  be  made,  therefore,  without  a  careful 
study  of  local  conditions. 

GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS. 

The  preceding  discussion  gives  briefly  the  existing  physical  con- 
ditions at  the  leading  harbors  of  the  country,  together  with  conditions 
of  control.  These  facts,  elaborated  in  the  full  report,  afford  a  basis 
for  the  study  of  terminal  conditions  in  the  United  States. 

This  report  brings  out  five  sahent  facts:  First,  that  terminals  are 
as  important  as  channels;  second,  that  the  harbors  of  the  country, 
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as  a  rule,  have  by  no  means  developed  their  frontage  to  Jhe  full 
capacity,  nor  have  they  organized  and  coordinated  to  the  best 
advantage  the  commercial  and  the  industrial  functions;^  third,  that 
great  influence  is  exercised  by  railroads  over  water  terminals,  either 
through  ownership,  through  indirect  control,  or  through  long-term 
leases  of  water-front  property;  fourth,  that  there  is  very  little 
effective  linking  up  of  the  rail  and  water  transportation  systems;  but 
on  the  contrary  the  tendency  seems  toward  division  and  adverse 
action,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  transportation  needs  of  the  pub- 
lic ;  and,  finally,  that  there  is  a  striking  lack  of  cooperation  with  the 
Federal  Government  on  the  part  of  locahties  benefited  by  channel 
improvement.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  those  continental  coun- 
tries whose  waterways  have  been  most  highly  developed. 

Faulty  harbor  organization  causes  in  many  harbors  a  serious  con- 
gestion of  traffic,  which  means  delay  in  all  stages  of  transportation, 
with  consequent  increase  in  costs.  In  many  instances  this  condition 
could  be  materially  relieved  by  a  systematic  poUcy  of  harbor  organi- 
zation, reserving  the  central  portions,  in  the  main,  primarily  for  local 
traffic.  The  theoretically  ideal  segregation  of  local  from  through 
terminals  probably  can  not  be  reahzed,  except  in  occasional  instances. 

Despite  the  impossibility  of  ideal  results,  however,  there  is  suffi- 
cient opportimity  for  improvement  over  the  existing  congestion  of 
transportation  to  warrant  most  serious  consideration  of  the  subject 
by  all  interested.  Moreover,  as  this  report  clearly  shows,  there  is 
need  of  still  more  eflFective  cooperation  between  the  federal  and 
local  authorities,  and  also  between  these  and  private  interests. 

The  extensive  ownership  or  control  of  terminal  facilities  by  rail- 
roads is  one  of  the  very  serious  factors  in  the  entire  problem.  There 
is  urgent  necessity  for  action  which  shall  prevent  this  railway  owner- 
ship (or,  for  that  matter,  other  private  ownership)  of  terminal  prop- 
erty from  resulting  in  unjust  discrimination,  and  imnecessary  burdens 
upon  commerce.  There  is  also  urgent  need  for  a  far  greater  degree 
of  practical  coordination  between  railroads  and  general  water  traffic, 
so  as  to  unite  into  one  effective  machine  the  entire  transportation 
facilities  of  the  coimtry. 


CHAPTER  I. 
INTEODUCTION. 
I.  GENERAL  CHABACTEBISTICS. 
Section  1.  Importance  of  terminal  facilities. 

The  efficiency  of  any  transportation  system  and  its  economic 
operation  depend,  in  a  large  measure,  upon  adequate  and  conven- 
ient terminal  facilities.  This  is  equally  true  in  the  case  of  both 
water  and  railroad  traffic. 

Water  transportation  is  particularly  dependent  on  proper  terminal 
connections  with  the  rail  system.  Available  space  for  navigation 
terminals  is  necessarily  more  limited  than  is  that  for  railroad  termi- 
nals. Moreover,  a  large  part  of  shipments  by  water  must  go  partly  by 
rail  in  order  to  reach  their  final  destination,  thus  making  a  coordina- 
tion of  terminals  a  vital  factor  at  points  where  rail  and  water  lines 
meet.  Traffic  is  attracted  by  ample  facilities  for  storing  and  the 
expeditious  and  economic  handling  of  freight  at  water  terminals,  and 
particularly  so  where  rail  and  water  terminals  connect. 

Not  only  physical  conditions,  but  also  ownership  and  control  of 
terminal  facilities  and  the  charges  imposed  for  their  use,  are  impor- 
tant. Ownership  and  control  are  of  particular  importance,  and 
especially  so  when  they  lie  in  interests  that  antagonize  or  rival  water 
lines,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  railroads.  Even  where  terminals 
are  publicly  owned,  long-term,  exclusive  leases  to  railroads  or  par- 
ticular' water  lines  often  establish  a  degree  of  control  that  is  adverse 
to  general  water  traffic.  Water  terminals  are  so  affected  with  a  pub- 
lic interest  that  their  greatest  and  freest  utUity  to  the  shipping  public 
suggests  the  necessity  for  at  least  some  degree  of  public  control. 
Facilities  for  storing  and  handling  freight,  however  complete,  can  not 
meet  all  the  needs  of  traffic  if  they  are  denied  to  a  portion  of  the 
shipping  public  or  if  unreasonable  conditions  or  burdensome  charges 
are  imposed  for  their  use. 

Providing  terminals  for  water  lines. — While  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment constructs,  improves,  and  maintains  the  waterways,  includ- 
ing channels  of  approach  to  harbors,  it  rarely  provides  terminal 
facilities  for  boat  lines.  The  Government  has  expended  large  sums 
of  money  on  harbor  improvements,  but  docks,  wharves,  and  handling 
and  storage  equipment,  together  with  all  the  other  facilities  employed 
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at  port  terminals,  are  furnished  by  the  transportation  companies 
themselves,  by  dock,  wharf,  and  storage  companies  or  other  private 
agencies,  or  by  local  authorities,  including  state  and  municipal  gov- 
ernment's. Nor  has  the  Government,  to  any  appreciable  degree, 
required  the  cooperation  of  localities  in  furnishiiig  terminal  facilities 
as  a  condition  of  channel  improvement  by  the  Government.  This 
failure  to  combine  the  policy  of  river  and  harbor  improvements  with 
a  comprehensive  plan  of  cooperation  for  the  construction  and  admin- 
istration of  port  terminals  has  operated  to  neutralize  in  considerable 
degree  the  value  of  such  channel  improvements. 

At  many  ports,  especially  on  the  seacoast,  the  old  forms  of  dock, 
wharf,  and  storage  companies  still  exist,  some  of  which  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  control  either  of  railroads  or  of  navigation  companies. 
In  the  coastwise  and  lake  trade,  line  boats  frequently  own  or  lease 
docks  and  wharves,  especially  at  minor  ports.  Bulk  carriers  belong 
to  a  class  by  themselves.  On  western  rivers  there  is  a  notable  absence 
of  terminal  companies,  although  at  a  few  river  ports  wharf-boat 
companies  are  found. 

Control  of  the  terminal  facilities  either  of  railroads  or  of  water 
lines  means  practical  control  of  the  routes  themselves.  In  continental 
Europe  public  ownership  of  docks  is  the  general  rule,  while  in  Great 
Britain  a  form  of  quasi  public  control  prevails,  called  a  "harbor 
trust.""  In  the  United  States  public  ownership  is  the  exception, 
existing  principally  at  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco,  and  in"  a  less 
effective  way  at  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  a  few  other  ports.  At 
far  the  larger  number  of  ports  of  the  country  private  ownership  is 
the  rule,  largely  vested  in  railroads  and  industrial  organizations  which 
are  often  affJiated  with  railroads. 

While  handling  and  storage  equipment  for  bulk-water-borne  traffic 
may  be  furnished  by  the  private  capital  primarily  interested,  the  case 
is  somewhat  different  with  package  freight.  The  facilities  for  this 
form  of  traffic  at  many  of  our  larger  ports  are  now  offered  by  railroads. 

Section  2.  Ports  and  harbors.  " 

A  pubhc  port  is  a  complex  organism,  consisting  of  something  that 
is  natural,  as  a  convenient  access  from  the  sea,  a  safe  situation  against 
winds,  and  a  shore  upon  which  vessels  may  well  unload;  something 
that  is  artificial,  as  quays,  wharves,  and  warehouses;  and  something 
that  is  civil,  as  privileges  and  regulations  given  to  it  by  the 
Government. '' 

A  very  large  number  of  cities  in  the  United  States  is  provided 
with  means  of  communication  by  water  and  mav  be  classed  as  ports. 

a  Chicago  Harbor  Commission  Report,  1909,  p.  178.     London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
and  the  Tyne  ports  have  the  harbor  trust. 
b  22  American  and  English  Encyclopffidia  of  Law,  p.  1027, 
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Practically  all  the  larger  cities  are  served  by  both  water  and  rail 
lines,  and  most  of  them  have  some  facilities  for  the  interchange  of 
traffic.  According  to  the  list  in  the  Official  Railway  and  Steamship 
Guide,  there  are  1,176  places  in  continental  United  States  accessible 
to  water  routes." 

Considered  with  reference  to  adjacent  waterways,  ports  may  be 
first  grouped  into  seaports  and  inland  ])orts.  Seaports  are  those 
accessible  to  the  deep-draft  vessels  of  the  open  ocean,  although 
they  may  also  handle  much  river  or  other  inland  commerce.  Inland 
ports  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — river  ports,  accessible  exclu- 
sively or  mainly  to  river  routes,  as  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  and  St. 
Louis,  and  lake  ports,  which  occupy  a  position  between  the  ocean 
port  and  the  port  on  the  river.  In  such  a  river  port  the  term  "'har- 
bor" indicates  the  part  of  the  stream  along  the  water  front  of  a  city 
or  town.  The  more  important  lake  ports  are  accessible  to  vessels  of 
comparatively  deep  draft,  although  the  traffic  is,  for  the  most  part, 
inland  traffic. 

Industrial  and  commercial  harbors. — Harbors  may  be  also 
classified  as  industrial  and  commercial.  An  industrial  harbor  best 
serves  its  purpose  when  it  extends  far  inland  and  spreads  out  over  a 
large  area  of  the  city,  as  in  the  case  where  a  river  with  navigable 
branches  and  artificial  slips  enables  vessels  to  reach  many  widely 
scattered  factories,  bringing  cargoes  of  raw  material  and  fuel  and  car- 
rying away  their  finished  products.  Such  an  arrangement  permits 
warehouses  to  be  established  on  water  frontage  as  centers  of  local 
distribution  to  inland  points.  A  commercial  harbor,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  concentrate  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  business  in 
a  relatively  small  area  at  a  definite  point  on  the  water  front,  where 
there  is  room  for  both  wharves  and  railroad  freight  terminals  in 
juxtaposition.  Thus  the  most  expeditious  and  economical  handling 
of  freight  is  made  practicable. 

The  industrial  function  deals  mainly  with  the  local  industries  and 
local  distribution.  It  is  this  function  that  especially  serves  the  inter- 
ests of  the  city  in  which  the  harbor  lies.  The  commercial  function, 
on  the  other  hand,  deals  mainly  with  through  freight,  coming  from  or 
going  to  the  interior,  and  merely  passing  between  rail  and  water  car- 
rier at  such  particular  point.  The  frequent  conflict  of  these  two 
functions  and  the  arrangement  of  harbor  facilities  for  the  needs  of 
both  give  rise  to  the  broad  question  of  harbor  organization,  a  matter 
of  deep  interest  to  our  ports. 

Section  3.  La.nding  and  handling  facilities. 

The  terminal  facilities  of  ports,  and  especially  wharves  and  landing 
places,  naturally  vary  with  the  size  and  character  of  the  harbor  and 

o  Cf ,  also  index  of  ports  and  harbora  in  Part  II  of  this  Report. 
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the  nature  and  extent  of  its  commerce.  Small  ports,  especially  when 
not  connected  with  railroads,  are  usually  equipped  with  the  crudest 
devices.  Where,  however,  a  port  is  the  terminus  of  one  or  more 
railroad  systems  the  terminal  facihties  often  include  elaborate  and 
costly  facilities  for  housing  passengers  as  well  as  for  transferring  and 
storing  freight.  Among  such  terminal  facilities  are  docks,  wharves, 
piers,  switching  tracks  and  belt  railroads,  warehouses,  elevators,  and 
various  appliances  for  transferring  freight,  described  more  particu- 
larly elsewhere. 

Docks  and  wharves. — At  most  ports  one  of  the  first  requirements 
is  to  proAdde  a  means  by  which  vessels  can  have  direct  access  to  the 
land.  This  can  often  be  most  easily  provided  by  a  wharf  or. pier 
extending  to  deep  water.  At  important  ports  it  frequently  becomes 
more  economical  to  combine  the  construction  of  wharves  and  piers 
with  the  dredging  of  slips  or  docks.  The  ,ierm  "dock"-  has  been  " 
judicially  defined  in  this  country  as  a  place  for  vessels,  whether  exca- 
vated from  land  or  surrounded  by  wharves,  or  as  the  space  between 
two  wharves." 

A  "wharf"  may  be  defined  as  a  structure  or  space  artificially  pre- 
pared, on  navigable  water,  for  loading  or  unloading  vessels,  where 
they  may  lie  in  safety.*  The  idea  of  a  wharf,  therefore,  is  that  of  an 
artificial  construction.  The  courts  have  held  that  a  paved  street 
extending  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  used  for  wharf  purposes  by 
vessels,  is  a  wharf,  and  a  sea  wall  used  for  landing  freight  has  also 
been  held  to  be  a  wharf.'' 

A  wharf  boat  used  for  wharf  purposes,  stationed  at  and  attached  to 
a  wharf,  is  considered  to  be  a  part  of  the  wharf  to  which  it  is  attached. 
In  Davis  v.  Reamer,  the  court,  in  speaking  of  wharf  boats  used  on 
western  rivers,  said: 

It  is  a  matter  within  the  common  knowledge  of  all  men  that 
a  wharf  boat  stationed  and  used  at  a  particular  wharf  is  for  all 
purposes  of  commerce  a  part  of  the  wharf  itself,  so  long  as  it  con- 
tinues to  be  so  stationed  and  used.  It  constitutes  one  of  the 
landing  facilities  at  the  wharf,  and  a  landing  of  a  vessel  along- 
side of  and  against  such  a  wharf  boat  is,  in  legal  contemplation, 
a  landing  at  the  wharf  to  which  it  is  attached."* 

Where  a  river  is  so  narrow  thai  piers  long  enough  to  accommodate 
a  vessel  can  not  be  built  into  the  stream,-  vessels  must  lie  in  a  single 
row  lengthwise  along  the  shore. 

a  Brigham  v.  Doane,  9  Ohio,  165,  167  (1839);  City  of  Boston  v.  Lecraw,  58  U.  S. 
(17  Howard),  426,  434  (1854). 

b  30  American  and  English  Encyclopsedia  of  Law,  2d  ed.,  p.  469. 

c  Ibid.,  pp.  470-471. 

<i  105  Indiana,  818  (1885). 
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Importance  and  location  of-  wharves. — Wharf  accommoda- 
tions have  been  held  to  be  a  necessity  of  navigation. 

Wharves  and  piers  are  as  necessary  almost  to  the  successful 
use  of  the  stream  in  navigation  as  the  vessels  themselves,  and 
are  to  be  considered  as  an  important  part  of  the  instrumentali- 
ties of  this  branch  of  commerce." 

The  pierhead  line  established  in  harbors  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  the  line  out  to  which  pile  structures  may  be  built,  while  the 
bulkhead  line  is  the  limit  to  which  solid  filling  may  be  done.  Piers 
may  extend  beyond  bulkhead  fillings,  as  waters  flow  freely  between 
the  piles. 

Wharves,  piers,  and  landing  places  are  commonly  allowed  in  a  part 
of  the  water  which  can  be  used  for  navigation,  on  the  ground  that 
these  structures  are  essential  aids  to  navigation  itself." 

Naturally,  the  capacity  for  handling  freight  varies  with  the  size  of 
the  terminal,  and  for  an  ocean-steamship  pier  a  usual  size  is  about 
250  feet  wide  and  about  800  feet  long,  upon  either  side  of  which  ocean 
vessels  may  be  moored. 

Wharf  equipment. — Wharves  and  piers  used  by  regular  steam- 
boat and  steamship  lines  are  ordinarily  covered  to  protect  freight. 
At  properly  equipped  points  of  transshipment  between  rail  and  water 
lines,  railroad  tracks  will  often  be  built  on  the  pier  or  along  its  margin. 

Package  freight  is  usually  carried  to  the  vessel  by  hand  trucks,  some- 
times by  modern  appliances,  such  as  a  moving  platform,  and  slid  into 
the  vessel  by  sloping  gangways  or  loaded  by  power  hoists. 

Bulk  freight,  such  as  coal,  iron  ore,  and  grain,  is  transferred  by 
elaborately  developed  mechanical  appliances .     (See  Chap  .VII,  p .  280 . ) 

II.  LEGAL  PBINCIPLES. 

The  control  of  port  terminal  facilities  is  affected  in  large  measure 
by  certain  principles  established  by  varying  statutes  and  judicial 
decisions  in  regard  to  public  waters  and  their  use.  Any  attempt  to 
cover  the  subject  of  the  law  of  public  waters  would  call  for  a  discussion 
of  great  length  and  of  little  value  for  this  report.  It  is  sufficient  to 
note:  (a)  That  the  States  differ  as  to  the  rights  of  riparian  owners 
in  the  bed  of  the  stream;  Q>)  that  the  rights  of  a  riparian  owner  to 
extend  wharves  out  also  vary  widely  in  different  States ;  and  (c)  that, 
in  general,  riparian  rights,  both  of  title  and  of  wharfing  out,  are  sub- 
ordinate to  the  public  uses  of  the  waters  for  navigation. 

Section  4.  Regulation  and  construction  of  wharves  by  public  authorities. 

The  right  to  build  and  use  wharves  is  subject  to  the  pubhc  right  of 
navigation  and  to  regulation  by  the  United  States  and  by  the  States 
and  duly  authorized  local  authorities. 

a  Atlee  V.  Packet  Co.,  21  Wall.  (U.  S.),  393  (1874). 
48417°— 10 5 
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Regxtlation  by  THE  UNITED  STATES.— Congress  has  enacted  legis- 
lation controlling  to  some  extent  and  limiting  the  power  to  erect 
wharves    and  piers. 

By  section  11  of  the  rivers  and  harbors  act  of  March  3,  1899,"  it  is 
provided  that  the  wSecretary  of  War  may  cause  harbor  lines  to  be 
established  beyond  wliich  no  piers,  wharves,  bulkheads,  or  other 
works  shall  be  extended,  or  deposits  made,  except  under  his 
regulation. 

The  act  of  1899  also  prohibits  the  creation  of  any  obstruction  not 
afhrmatively  authorized  by  Congress  to  the  navigable  capacity  of 
any  waters  of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  foregoing  provisions,  harbor  lines  have  been  established 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  at  a  large  number  of  ports  in  the  United 
States. 

State  and  local  regulation. — In  the  absence  of  confhcting 
paramount  authority  the  States  have  power  to  regulate  the  erection, 
maintenance,  and  use  of  wharves.  Thus  in  the  exercise  of  the  pohce 
power  harbor  lines  may  be  established,  or  wharfage  rates  on  public 
wharves  may  be  fixed,  and  regulations  provided  for  safetj^.* 

Xearly  all  incorporated  towns  and  cities  located  on  navigable 
waters  have  power,  conferred  by  the  State,  for  the  establishment  and 
regulation  of  wharves,  piers,  and  landings. 

Mltnicipal  wharves. — The  State  may  delegate  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  public  wharves  and  the  regulation  of  charges  for  their 
use  to  municipal  corporations.'^ 

The  power  to  erect  wharves  and  other  artificial  faciUties  on  the 
banks  of  navigable  rivers  and  to  charge  tolls  for  the  use  thereof  has 
been  held  to  be  a  franchise  which  the  municipality  can  only  derive 
from  legislative  grant.  But  some  cases  apparently  recognize  that 
where  a  municipal  corporation  owns  water-front  property  it  has 
similar  rights  to  other  riparian  proprietors  to  erect  wharves  and  collect 
wharfage  in  the  absence  of  statutory  or  other  restrictions.'' 

Public  and  private  wharves. — Wharves  maj-  be  private  or  pub- 
lic. A  structure  may'  be  a  public  wharf  (although  individually 
owned),  either  from  public  use,  or  by  the  conditions  under  wliich  it  is 
permitted  to  be  erected  or  maintained. 

By  law,  the  public  has  the  right  to  use  any  wharf  or  pier  upon  a 
public  highway,  subject  to  the  legal  charges  for  wharfage,  and 
such  right  or  easement  in  the  public  constitutes  the  only  posses- 
sion there  can  be  of  the  wharf  itself,  the  possession  of  the  owner 
being  of  the  franchise  merely.' 

"  30  Stat.  L.,  chap.  425,  sees.  10-12,  pp.  1151-1152. 
b  30  American  and  English  Encyclopsedia  of  Law,  2d  ed.,  p.  491. 
c30  American  and  English  Encyclopsedia  of  Law,  2d  ed.,  pp.  478—179. 
dMcMurray  ti.  Baltimore,  54  Md.,  103  (1880);  Memphis  v    Wright    6  Yer<»    497 
(1834).  "" 

e Taylor  v.  Beebe,  3  Robt.  (N.  Y.),  262,  268  (1865). 
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Most  wharves,  except  those  used  exclusively  by  a  particular  ship- 
per, or  consignee  for  his  own  business,  are  to  some  extent  open  to 
public  use;  but  there  seem  to  be  differences  in  the  judicial  ralings  as 
to  the  degree  of  their  pubUc  character  as  compared  with  public  high- 
ways. 

A  wharf  is  sometimes  made  on  the  land  at  the  water's  edge, 
and  is  sometimes  built  in  the  water  to  the  channel  of  a  river  or 
other  part,  and  is  a  space,  as  we  take  it,  for  the  deposit  of  goods, 
in  order  conveniently  to  lade  and  unlade  vessels.  To  these  ends 
drays,  carts,  and  other  vehicles  of  burden  go  on  them  to  carry  or 
take  away  merchandise,  and  the  merchants  go  also,  *  *  *  to 
look  to  their  property  and  conduct  their  business.  A  public 
wharf'  is,  for  these  purposes,  no  doubt,  open  to  all  persons.  The 
public  have  an  interest  in  it,  so  that  it  is  not  privati  juris  only; 
and  in  that  sense  "it  is  like  a  public  street."  *  *  *  ^^^  [I 
does  not  follow  that  it  is  a  highway. "^ 

In  Michigan  it  has  been  held  that  a  wharf  erected  at  the  terminus 
of  a  street  is  not  subject  to  all  the  incidents  of  a  highway;  and  in 
Detroit  such  a  wharf  is  not  a  part  of  the  public  highway.'' 

A  wharf  differs  in  many  material  respects  from  a  street.  The 
latter  is  primarily  intended  for  the  purposes  of  passage  or  travel, 
and  any  erection  in  it,  without  legislative  authority,  is  a  nuisance ; 
but  a  wharf  is  intended  to  afford  convenience  for  the  landing  of 
vessels,  the  loading  or  unloading  of  their  cargoes,  and  to  supply 
a  place  on  which  the  wares  discharged  from  vessels  or  await- 
ing shipment  may  be  laid  or  deposited;  and  it  would  seem  that 
structures  or  appliances  of  any  kind  *  *  *  to  facilitate  the 
handling  and  preservation  of  merchandise  arriving  at  the  wharf, 
erected  upon  it  under  municipal  authority,  and  remaining  at 
all  times  subject  to  municipal  control,  would  be  lawful  and 
within  the  purposes  for  which  wharf  property  was  acquired  or 
dedicated.'^ 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Ohio  it  has  been  held  that : 

When  placed  in  public  highways,  although  individuals  may 
have  interests  in  them  [wharves  and  docks],  they  are  intrinsic- 
ally pubhc  establishments,  and  a  part  of  the  highway,  as  much 
as  turnpikes  and  toll  bridges,  and  held  under  the  control  of  pub- 
lic regulation  or  of  law.<* 

a  State  V.  Cowan,  29  N.  C,  239,  249  (1847). 

6  Horn  V.  People,  26  Mich.,  222  (1872);  Kemp  v.  Stradley,  134  Mich.,  676  (1903); 
Cf.  Scott  V.  Layng,  59  Mich.,  49  (1886).  American  and  English  Encyclopaedia  of  Law, 
vol.  30,  pp.  469-470. 

<=  Illinois  &  St.  L.  R.  &  Canal  Co.  v.  St.  Louis,  2  Dillon,  70  (1872);  Cf.  case  No.  7007, 
12  Fed.  Cases,"p.  1199. 

<*Brigham  v.  Doane,  9  Ohio,  165  (1839);  American  and  English  Encyclopaedia  of 
Law,  vol.  30,  p.  470. 
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In  New  York  it  has  been  held  that  the  public  wharves  in  New  York 
City  are  in  general  extensions  of  public  streets;"  and  that: 

[In  the  city  of  New  Yorkl  the  general  public  has  a  right  of  pas- 
sage over  the  places  where  land  highways  and  navigable  waters 
meet;  and  when  a  wharf  or  bulkhead  is  built  at  the  end  of  a  land 
highway  and  into  the  adjacent  waters,  the  highway  is  by  opera- 
tion of  law  extended  by  the  length  of  the  added  structure.' 

WnARFixGEES  AND  WHARFAGE. — A  wharfinger  is  one  who,  for 
hire,  maintains  a  wharf  for  loading  and  unloading  of  freight  or  of 
passengers.  He  is  not  a  common  carrier,  but  may  assume  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  the  common  carrier's  status  as  a  bailee.  A  com- 
mon carrier  may  l)e  a  wharfinger.  Wharfingers  frequently  combiae 
the  character  of  wharfingers,  warehousemen,  and  common  carriers." 

It  may  be  stated  generally  that  anyone  who  erects  or  maintains  a 
wharf  or  dock  is  entitled  to  compensation  for  the  convenience  afforded. 
This  is  commonly  called  wharfage  or  dockage. 

o  Woodruff  V.  Havemeyer,  106  N.  Y.,  129  (1887). 

b  Knickerbocker  Ice  Co.  v.  Forty-Second  Street  R.  R.  Co.,  176  N.  Y.  408,  417  (1903); 
citing  People  t).  Lambier,  5  Denio  9  (1847);  Matter  of  City  of  Brooklyn,  73  N.  Y.,  179 
(1878).     American  and  English  Encyclopaedia  of  Law,  vol.  30,  p.  469. 

c  Blin  V.  Mayo,  10  Vt.,  56  (1838);  s.  c.  33  Am.  Dec,  175. 


CHAPTER  II. 
ATLANTIC. AND  GUIF  PORTS. 

Section  1.  Portland  and  Bangor,  Me. 

Portland,  Me. — Portland  Harbor,  at  the  southwest  end  of  Casco 
Bay,  is  the  approach  by  water  to  the  city  of  Portland,  which  is  4.5 
miles  from  the  open  sea.  This  city  is  the  gateway  for  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  trade  passing  between  Canada  and  trans-Atlaritic 
countries. 

The  total  extent  of  the  water  front  within  the  corporate  limits  of 
Portland  is  22.5  miles,  of  which  9.3  miles  have  been  improved  by 
dredging  and  constitute  the  harbor  proper. 

Steamers  leave  the  port  loaded  to  30  feet  draft.  Lumber  is  the 
largest  item  of  the  coastwise  shipments,  which  include  also  general 
merchandise,  provisions,  molasses,  sugar,  etc.  The  principal  article 
received  is  coal.     Foreign  commerce  consists  mainly  of  grain  and  flour. 

Of  the  35  or  40  wharves  at  Portland  a  number  are  small  and 
practically  abandoned,  so  that  only  about  30  are  in  active  operation. 
Loading  and  discharging  are  done  at  the  wharves ;  steam  holsters  are 
used;  there  are  no  cranes. 

None  of  the  wharves  are  either  public  or  open.  Portland  pier  is 
owned  by  a  private  individual,  but  rented  by  the  city.  It  is  theoret- 
ically an  open  public  landing,  but  is  occupied  mainly  by  a  ferry  com- 
pany. There  is  a  county  road  extending  along  the  entire  length  of 
this  pier. 

A  harbor  master  enforces  the  regulations  pertaining  to  anchorage 
and  other  general  matters  of  harbor  control. 

OwnersJiip. — About  one-half  of  the  active  commercial  water  front 
of  Portland  is  owned  by  railroads.  No  portion  of  it  is  owned  by  the 
city.  That  portion  of  the  front  not  owned  by  railroads  is  in  the  hands 
of  individuals  and  private  corporations.  The  Berlin  Mills  Company 
(paper  manufacturers)  and  J.  B.  Brown's  heirs  are  among  the  largest 
owners  outside  of  railroads. 

Railroad  terminals. — The  railroad  seaboard  terminals  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  and  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  at  Portland  are 
on  Commercial  street,  which  extends  along  the  water  front.  The 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  owns  6  wharves    and    the    Maine   Central 

(Boston  and  Maine)  3. 
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Each  railroad  has  a  j^ard  capacity  <>r  about  1,500  cars.  At  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  wharves  ocean  steamers  can  lie,  and  as  many 
as  ten  vessels  can  load  and  <lischarge  there  at  the  same  time.  There 
are  sheds  with  a  capacity  of  25,000  tons  of  coal;  two  grain  elevators 
have  a  c<imbined  storage  capacity  of  2,500,000  bushels.  The  coal 
pockets  have  facilities  for  discharging  from  1,500  to  2,000  tons  per  day. 
At  the  ]\[ainc  Central  (Boston  and  Maine)  Railroad  wharves  there  are 
20  feet  of  water.  These  two  railroads  cover  the  entire  commercial 
water  front,  and  have  spurs  on  the  principal  wharves. 

C'col-lKnidllng  capacity  of  Pmtland  Ilarhor. — The  Maine  Central  and 
Grand  Trunk  railroads  handle  most  of  the  coal  over  their  own  wharves. 
The  former  can  handle  4,000  gross  tons  daily,  but  can  work  from  only 
one  vc^sscl  at  a  time.  The  Grand  Trunk  can  handle  2,000  gross  tons 
daily.  The  daily  coal-handling  capacity  of  other  important  concerns 
owning  wharves  at  Portland  is  5,580  gross  tons.  But  one  of  these 
concerns  can  work  from  more  than  one  vessel  at  a  time,  and  that 
company  has  a  capacity  for  handling  600  gross  tons  daily,  and  can 
work  from  two  vessels. 

Bangor,  ^1e. — Bangor  is  on  the  Penobscot  River,  at  the  head  of 
navigation,  27  miles  from  the  ocean.  Tlie  river  is  navigable  for 
ve^^sels  of  22  feet  draft.  The  princi])al  shipments  are  lumber,  granite, 
lime,  and  ice,  with  receipts  of  coal  and  general  merchandise.'^ 

Less  than  one-half  mile  of  the  water  front  of  Bangor  is  owned  by 
the  city,  including  slips  at  the  foot  of  streets  extending  to  Kenduskeag 
Stream,  antl  also  land  near  the  waterwprks  dam.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
water  front  of  Bangor,  and  the  entire  water  front  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  in  Brewer,  is  controlled  by  private  parties.  Of  the  Bangor 
\\  ater  front,  over  one-half  is  owned  or  occupied  by  railroads  and  other 
transportation  agencies,  tlie  largest  owners  being  the  Maine  Central 
Railroad  and  the  Eastern  Steamship  Company.  The  harbor  master 
has  general  supervision  of  the  harbor. 

Other  Maine  ports. — The  Eastern  Steamship  Company  owns  a 
large  number  of  wharves  on  the  Penobscot  and  Kennebec  rivers  and 
leases  wharves  elsewhere.  The  Frontier  Steamboat  Company  owns 
\vharves  at  Calais  and  Robbinston,  Me.,  and  has  landing  privileges 
at  Eastport  and  Lubec.  The  Eastern  Manufacturing  Company  owns 
lumber  wharves  on  the  Penobscot  River.  The  Penobscot  Bay  and 
River  Company  owns  a  wharf  at  Bucksport  and  leases  other  wharves. 
The  Knickerbocker  Steam  Towage  Company  owns  wharves  at  Sandy 
Point  and  Cox's  Head,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  River.  The 
Augusta  and  Bath  Steamboat  Company  leases  wharves  on  the 
Kennebec  River. 


oPart  II,  p.  .ix. 
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Section  2,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  situation  of  Boston  on  a  group  of  peninsulas  gives  it  a  com- 
modious harbor  with  a  very  extensive  water  front,  thus  far  only 
partly  developed.  The  outer  harbor  has  numerous  islands  and  shoals, 
between  which  several  channels  lead  to  the  inner  harbor.  Connected 
with  the  inner  harbor  are  the  Chelsea,  Mystic,  and  Charles  rivers,  Fort 
Point  Channel  and  South  Bay.  The  active  harbor  covers  the  water 
front  of  the  city  of  Boston  (which  now  includes  within  its  limits  East 
Boston,  Charlestown,  South  Boston,  Roxbury,  Dorchester,  and 
Neponset),  and  also  of  the  cities  of  Chelsea,  Somerville,  and  Cam- 
bridge. Coimecting  with  the  lower  harbor  are  Dorchester  Bay, 
Neponset  River,  Quincy  Bay,  and  Hingham  Bay  and  tributaries. 

On  Boston  Bay  and  its  tributary  waters  a  cluster  of  municipalities 
has  grown  up  until  physically  the  whole  has  become  one.  The 
branches  of  the  harbor  mentioned  above  extend  far  inland,  ramifying 
in  various  directions.  Some  of  them  have  fallen  into  almost  complete 
disuse.  One  reason  given  is  that  "marine  traffic  is  now  carried  on  in 
larger  units.  Channels  sufficient  for  the  craft  of  former  times  have 
long  since  proved  inadequate. ""  The  harbor  master  and  the  assistant 
harbor  masters  for  Boston  Harbor  enforce  the  regulations  pertaining 
to  the  harbor  and  regulate  the  anchorage  of  vessels. 

The  work  of  deepening  and  widening  the  main  ship  channel  is 
carried  on  by  the  United  States  Government.  At  present  there  is  a 
channel  500  feet  wide  and  35  feet  deep  from  the  inner  harbor  to  the 
sea,  with  the  exception  of  some  shallow  spots,  where  ledges  have  been 
uncovered  by  dredging,  which  still  have  to  be  removed.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  new  channel  will  be  available  for  practically  its  whole 
width  at  the  close  of  the  year  1911.*  This  35-foot  channel,  however, 
does  not  by  any  means  open  up  all,  nor  nearly  all,  the  water  front  to 
deep-draft  vessels.  All  along  the  west  and  north  shores  of  East  Boston 
from  where  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  crosses  Chelsea  Creek 
on  the  north  to  the  terminals  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  on 
the  south,  a  distance  of  over  2  J  miles,  there  are  numerous  wharves, 
but  at  only  a  very  few  does  the  depth  of  water  in  the  docks  exceed 
15  feet,  and  at  most  of  these  it  is  less  than  10  feet. 

Wharves  and  piers. — Most  of  the  harbor  front  within  the  business 
section  available  for  ready  transshipment  purposes  is  occupied  by 
almost  continuous  lines  of  wharves — mainly  wooden  structures  buUt 
on  piles  and  partly  covered  by  wooden  sheds.  On  many  of  the  large 
wharves  there  are  warehouses  of  brick  and  stone,  most  of  them  old, 
but  with  some  new  and  substantial  structures. 

a  Sylvester  Baxter,  in  Report  of  Metropolitan  Improvements  Commission,  1909,  p. 
295. 
6  Annual  Report  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1908,  pp.  18  and  19. 
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The  principal  wharves  for  regular  lines  of  vessels  are  along  the 
water  front  of  the  older  city,  Charlestown  and  East  Boston.  There 
are  also  important  terminals  at  South  Boston  and  on  Mystic  River, 
which  enters  the  harbor  on  the  north.  The  Chelsea  and  Charles 
rivers  are  of  less  importance.  The  latter  forms  the  approach  by 
water  to  Cambridge  and  Watertown,  but  there  are  7  bridges  p,cross 
the  lower  part  of  the  river,  4  of  them  (at  the  mouth  of  the  river)  rail- 
road bridges  whose  draws  are  closed  except  for  a  short  time  each  day. 
Fort  Point  Channel,  leading  to  South  Bay,  is  also  crossed  by  7 
bridges." 

The  water  frontage  has  a  length  of  about  12  miles.  The  wharves 
are  fitted  with  ample  sheds  and  grain  and  coal  elevators;  there  are 
iron  shears  on  the  wharf  of  the  Atlantic  Works,  125  feet  high,  hanging 
45  feet  over  cap  of  wharf,  and  capable  of  lifting  100  tons.* 

On  the  ^\  ater  front  of  the  older  city,  from  Roxbury  Canal  in  South 
'BsLX  to  Charlestown  Bridge  on  Charles  River,  there  are  45  wharves, 
on  a  frontage  of  16,450  feet. 

On  the  Charlestown  frontage,  from  Charlestown  Bridge  to  Maiden 
Bridge,  including  both  sides  of  the  south  channel  of  Mystic  River, 
there  are  40  wharves,  on  a  frontage  of  20,625  feet. 

On  the  north  side  of  Mystic  River,  from  Maiden  Bridge  to  Chelsea 
Bridge,  there  are  3  wharves,  on  a  frontage  of  6,875  feet. 

On  the  north  side  of  Mystic  River,  between  Chelsea  Bridge  and 
Meridian  Street  Bridge,  there  are  4  wharves,  on  a  frontage  of  2,175 
feet. 

On  the  north  side  of  Chelsea  Creek,  between  Meridian  Street  Bridge 
and  Chelsea  Street  Bridge,  there  are  14  wharves,  on  a  frontage  of 
4,570  feet. 

On  the  south  side  of  Chelsea  Creek,  between  Chelsea  Street  Bridge 
and  Meridian  Street  Bridge,  there  are  17  wharves,  on  a  frontage  of 
4,730  feet. 

At  East  Boston,  between  Meridian  Street  Bridge  and  Jeffries  Point, 
there  are  50  wharves,  on  a  frontage  of  13,490  feet. 

In  South  Bay,  from  Roxbury  Canal  easterly  and  northerly  to 
Dover  Street  Bridge,  there  are  7  wharves,  on  a  frontage  of  4,400 
feet. 

On  the  easterly  side  of  Fort  Point  Channel  and  the  harbor  front, 
from  Dover  Street  Bridge  to  the  Commonwealth  pier,  there  are  10 
wharves,  on  a  frontage  of  8,340  feet. 

Along  the  southerly  side  of  the  Reserved  channel  at  South  Boston, 
between  E  street  aiid  the  Marine  Park,  there  are  18  wharves,  on  a 
frontage  of  5,200  feet. 


a  Part  II,  p.  53.  6  Lloyd's  Register,  1908-9. 
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The  frontage  at  the  Strandway  on  Old  Harbor  is  about  7,930  feet. 
Along  the  water  front  in  this  section  there  are  a  city  landing  and 
yacht  club  landings. 

The  frontage  from  the  Strandway  at  Old  Harbor  to  the  city  sewer 
pumping  station  is  about  4,100  feet,  on  which  there  is  1  wharf. 

In  all  there  is  a  total  of  about  210  wharves  on  a  total  frontage  of 
about  98,000  feet,  in  the  entire  metropolitan  district.  In  Boston 
proper  there  are  117  wharves;  7  of  these  have  rail  connections  with 
the  Union  Freight  Railroad. 

A  map  showing  the  active  water  front  of  Boston  may  be  found 
opposite  page  64.  On  this  map  are  indicated  the  ownership  of  rail- 
roads, the  city,  and  the  State,  and  also  the  occupancy  of  the  prin- 
cipal steamship  lines. 

Harbor  administration. — ^The  Massachusetts  Board  of  Harbor 
and  Land  Commissioners,  with  three  members,  has,  among  other 
powers,  -the  general  care  and  supervision  of  the  harbors  and  tide 
waters  within  the  State,  of  the  flats  and  lands  flowed  thereby,  of  the 
waters  and  banks  of  the  Connecticut  River  within  the  State,  and  of 
all  structures  in  these  waters.  It  has  power  to  prevent  or  to  remove 
unauthorized  obstacles  to  navigation,  and  to  protect  and  to  develop 
the  rights  and  property  of  the  State  in  such  flats  and  lands." 

Steamship  and  steamboat  wharves. — ^The  steamship  and  steam- 
boat wharves  at  Boston  are  about  8  miles  from  the  open  sea.  None 
of  the  trans-Atlantic  steamship  companies  has  its  own  piers  and 
warehouses;  but  all  use  the  railroad  terminals  at  Charlestown  and 
East  Boston,  and  most  of  their  traffic  goes  over  the  Boston  and  Maine 
and  Boston  and  Albany  railroads.  No  regular  ocean  lines  use  the 
docks  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad.  The 
steamship  companies  are  given  free  dockage  and  the  railroads  make 
no  charge  for  wharfage  on  goods  going  or  coming  over  their  own  rails. 
In  the  case  of  goods  originating  at  or  destined  for  Boston  the  rail- 
roads allow  the  steamship  companies  a  commission  of  about  25  per 
cent  of  the  wharfage  charges  collected  by  them  as  agents  for  the  rail- 
roads owning  the  piers.  The  coastwise  and  local  boat  lines  use  the 
wharves  on  the  water  front  of  the  older  city  along  Commercial  street 
and  Atlantic  avenue,  generally  leasing  their  piers.  Among  the 
principal  occupants  in  this  section  are  the  Merchants  and  Miners 
Transportation  Company,  Eastern  Steamship  Company,  Ocean 
Steamship  Company,  Metropolitan  Steamship  Company,  and  the 
United  Fruit  Company,  which  is  engaged  in  the  West  Indies  and 
Central  and  South  American  trade. 

In  the  following  description  the  word  "dock"  is  used  to  cover  the 
water  area  available  for  vessels  while  at  the  wharves. 

a  Revised  Laws  of  Mass.,  1902,  ch.  96,  sec.  1,  8  (vol.  1,  pp.  819,  821). 
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Fiske's  wharf  is  used  by  the  steamers  of  the  Merchants  and  Miners 
Transportation  Company  to  Philadelphia  inbound.  One  dock  450  by 
5.5  feet,  depth  23  feet  at  mean  low  water;  one  dock  450  by  80  feet, 
depth  21  feet  at  mean  low  water;  three  berths,  each  450  feet  long, 
depth  about  21  feet  at  mean  low  water. 

Constitution  wharf  is  used  by  the  steamers  of  the  Merchants  and 
Miners  Transportation  Company  to  Philadelphia  outbound.  One 
dock  430  by  160  feet,  depth  25  feet  at  mean  low  water;  one  dock  430 
by  80  feet,  depth  20  feet  at  mean  low  water.  Rail  connection  with 
the  Union  Freight  Railroad. 

Battery  wharf  is  also  used  by  the  Merchants  and  Miners  Transpor- 
tation Company.  Area  of  property,  199, 58 J.  square  feet;  area  of  land, 
77,049  square  feet;  area  of  wharf,  64,857  square  feet;  area  of  docks, 
57,675  square  feet.  Area  of  north  dock,  about  433  by  80  feet;  area 
of  south  dock,  about  300  by  77  feet.  Rail  connection  with  the  Union 
Freight  Railroad. 

Union  wharf  is  used  by  the  steamers  of  the  Eastern  Steamship 
Company  to  Portland  and  St.  John.  Dock  350  by  80  feet,  depth  22 
feet  at  mean  low  water;  two  berths,  each  300  by  80  feet,  depth  from 
18  to  24  feet  at  mean  low  water.  Rail  connection  with  the  Union 
Freight  Railroad. 

Lewis  wharf  is  used  by  steamers  of  the  Clyde  Line  to  southern 
points  and  the  Ocean  Steamship  Company  to  Savannah.  Rail  con- 
nection with  the  Union  Freight  Railroad. 

Commercial  wharf  is  occupied  and  used  by  the  Plant  Line  steamers 
to  Halifax,  and  by  steamers  to  Cuba.  Rail  connection  with  the 
Union  Freight  Railroad. 

T  wharf  is  used  for  the  fish  trade  and  also  by  the  boats  of  the  Koss 
Towing  Company.  Dock  800  by  180  feet,  depth  18  feet  at  mean  low 
water;  dock  780  by  80  feet,  depth  18  feet  at  mean  low  water. 

Long  wharf  is  used  by  the  steamers  of  the  United  Fruit  Company 
to  Jamaica  and  other  points,  and  of  the  Dominion- Atlantic  Steamship 
Company  to  Yarmouth. 

The  north  side  of  Central  wharf  is  used  by  the  Gloucester  Steam- 
ship Company  and  by  the  city  of  Boston  for  its  fire  boat ;  the  end 
of  the  wharf  and  the  south  side  are  occupied  by  the  New  England 
Steamship  Company  for  its  line  between  Boston  and  New  York.  The 
India  wharf  is  occupied  by  the  Metropolitan  Steamship  Company. 
Area  of  property,  517,960  square  feet;  area  of  land,  193,756  square 
feet;  area  of  wharves,  pile  structures,  147,989  square  feet.  Area  of 
dock  between  Central  wharf  and  the  dividing  line  between  Central 
wharf  and  Long  wharf,  51,462  square  feet;  average  dimensions  of 
dock,  64 -by  793  feet;  average  depth  at  mean  low  water,  20  feet 
Area  of  dock  between  Central  and  India  wharves,  90,148  square 
feet;  average  dimensions  of  dock,  144  by  628  feet;  average  depth  at 
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mean  low  water,  21  feet.  Area  of  dock  between  India  wharf  and  the 
dividing  Une  between  India  and  Rowe's  wharf,  about  34,605  square 
feet;  average  dimensions  of  dock,  about  74  by  460  feet;  average 
depth  at  mean  low  water,  about  19  feet. 

Roweis  wharf  is  used  by  the  steamers  of  the  Nantasket  Beach 
Steamboat  Company.  Dock  365  feet  long,  30  by  63  feet  wide,  11 
feet  deep  at  mean  low  water. 

Foster's  wharf  is  used  by  the  steamers  of  the  Eastern  Steamship 
Company  to  Bangor.  Area  of  property,  60,011  square  feet;  area 
of  land,  41,411  square  feet,  area  of  wharf,  14,400  square  feet;  area 
of  docks,  about  4,200  square  feet;  depth,  14  to  15  feet  at  mean  low 
water. 

Otis  wharf  is  used  by  the  Bay  Line  to  Provincetown. 

The  Boston  Tow  Boat  Company  has  a  wharf  on  Border  street,  foot 
of  White  street.  East  Boston.     Area  of  property,  234,050  square  feet 
area  of  land,  127,072  square  feet;  area  of  wharf,  18,704  square  feet 
area  of  docks,  40,743  square  feet;  area  of  flats,  47,531  square  feet 
depth  of  water,  about  20  feet.     Used  for  discharging  and  rehandling 
coal  cargoes;  berthing,  coaling,  and  repairing  of  towboats;  lighter 
and  wrecking  fleet;  storage  of  supplies  and  apparatus.     Water  front, 
approximately,  462  feet."* 

Ownership  of  water  front  and  wharves. — The  ownership  of 
the  commercial  water  front  and  wharves  of  Boston  is  largely  in  pri- 
vate hands.  Small  public  landing  places  are  reserved  in  scattered 
spots  along  the  shore,  and  the  city  of  Boston  owns  some  wharf 
property,  but  only  in  isolated  parcels  and  not  as  a  unified  system. 
The  city  owns  almost  none  of  the  commercial  water  front,  its  hold- 
ings being  largely  used  for  parks.  The  State,  however,  at  South 
Boston  and  East  Boston  holds  large  areas  of  flats,  which  in  the 
case  of  South  Boston  have  been  partially  reclaimed  by  filling.  It  is 
estimated  that  probably  three-fourths  of  this  reclamation  work  has 
been  done  by  the  State.  It  is  noteworthy  that  practically  all  the 
Boston  water  front  was  at  one  time  flats,  but  the  city  has  gradually 
encroached  on  the  water.  In  recent  years,  however,  but  little  com- 
mercial water  front  has  been  added  by  such  encroachments.  The 
land  reclaimed  in  late  years  has  been  utilized  mainly  for  parks, 
railroad  yards,  and  sites  for  industrial  and  storage  establishments. 
Large  sections  of  water  front  and  land  adjacent  are  owned  by  rail- 
roads, but  much  the  greater  portion  within  the  older  city  and  at  East 
Boston  is  owned  by  parties  other  than  railroads.  A  large  proportion 
of  this  latter  class,  as  noted  elsewhere,  is  of  minor  value  to  shippers 
on  account  of  the  shallowness  of  the  water  in  the  docks.     By  far  the 

«  The  above  description  of  wharf  property  in  Boston  is  condensed  from  the  Report 
of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Harbor  and  Land  Commissioners,  1907. 
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greater  portion  having  ample  dockage  depth  is  owned  by  railroads  or 
occupied  by  steamship  companies  under  leases. 

Eailroad  teeminals. — The  terminals  of  the  various  railroads  are 
located  in  different  parts  of  the  harbor.  An  examination  of  the  accom- 
panying map  will  show  that  a  large  part  of  Boston's  water  front  and 
much  of  its  most  valuable  wharf  property  are  in  the  hands  of  the  rail- 
road companies. 

The  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  in  1907  owned  or  leased  633.48 
acres  of  land  in  Boston  and  adjacent  territory,  and  had  in  that  terri- 
tory 129.26  miles  of  sidetracks  and  freight  yards  capable  of  holding 
11,000  cars.  The  freight  terminals  directly  used  in  connection  with 
transshipments  between  rail  and  water  include  the  Hoosac  Tunnel 
terminals  of  20.38  acres,  on  the  south  side  of  Charlestown  peninsula; 
the  ]\Iystic  wharf  terminal  of  86.43  acres,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
peninsula,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mystic  River;  a  tract  of  7.2  acres  west 
of  Marginal  street.  East  Boston,  and  Mystic  River  wharf  of  11  acres — 
a  total  of  125  acres.  These  two  terminals  have  grain  elevators  with 
a  capacity  of  more  than  3,000,000  bushels. 

The  Hoosac  Tunnel  docks  at  Charlestown  include  5  piers  and 
docks  (Nos.  40  to  44,  inclusive),  5  freight  sheds,  with  an  area  of 
555,867  square  feet. 

The  Mystic  wharf  terminal  includes  seven  piers  (Nos.  45  to  50, 
inclusive,  and  Long  wharf),  5  freight  sheds,  with  an  area  of  368,062 
square  feet,  and  extensive  coal  pockets.  The  Mystic  River  wharf  is 
occupied  by  coal  pockets  and  freight  tracks. 

The  Xew  York,  Xew  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company  ia 
1907  owned  or  leased  718.27  acres  in  and  adjacent  to  Boston,  and  had 
89.56  miles  of  sidetracks  and  freight  yards  capable  of  holding  6,738 
cars.  The  terminals  used  in  connection  with  traffic  by  water  are 
across  the  harbor  to  the  south  from  the  Boston  and  Maine  terminals. 
This  property  includes  4  docks,  3  warehouse  piers,  one  uncovered 
wharf,  a  grain  elevator  of  500,000  bushels  capacity,  and  a  coal 
pocket  of  12,800  tons  capacity.  This  railroad  company  also  has  a 
tract,  4.38  acres,  of  water  front  on  Commercial  street,  just  below  the 
Charlestown  Bridge,  and  important  water-front  property  on  South 
Bay. 

The  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  Company  (Xew  York  Central)  in 
1907  owned  or  leased  233.8  acres  of  land  in  Boston  and  adjacent  terri- 
tory, and  had  48.5  miles  of  sidetracks  and  freight  yards  with  a  capac- 
ity for  3,678  freight  cars.  The  Grand  Junction  terminals  used  in  con- 
nection with  traffic  by  water  are  at  East  Boston,  east  of  the"  Boston 
and  Maine  terminals.  These  cover  46.7  acres,  and  include  6  piers, 
6  warehouses,  and  a  grain  elevator  with  1,000,000  bushels  capacity." 

1  Report  of  Massachusetta  Harbor  and  Land  Commissioners,  1907,  pp.  30-32. 
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These  terminals  are  connected  with  the  naain  line  and  freight  yards 
of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  by  the  Grand  Junction  tracks. 

The  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  at  East  Boston  has  4  piers  with 
transshipping  equipment.  The  Cunard  line  uses  one  of  these  piers. 
The  Boston  and  Albany  also  has  the  so-called  "Eastern  Railroad 
pier"  under  lease,  and  is  able  to  load  from  eight  to  ten  steamships 
at  one  time — more  than  has  ever  yet  been  found  necessary.  Prac- 
tically all  the  docks  at  the  railroad  terminals  above  named  have  deep 
water. 

According  to  the  recent  report  of  the  Metropolitan  Improvements 
Commission — 

So  far  as  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad 
is  concerned  it  has  ample  dock  facilities,  but  as  its  foreign  freight 
business  is  so  small  its  position  acts  as  a  practical  cut-off  to  the 
enjoyment  of  these  facilities  by  the  other  roads. 

*  *  *  The  Boston  and  Albany  reaches  its  terminal  in  deep 
water  by  a  long  detour  through  its  Grand  Junction  branch  by 
way  of  Cambridge,  Chelsea,  and  East  Boston.  The  unfortunate 
location  of  the  Grand  Junction  belt  line  across  Cambridge  streets 
and  various  branches  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  is  well 
understood  by  students  of  transportation,  but  the  day  has  long 
since  gone  by  when  this  road  can  be  materially  changed  or 
ehminated.     *     *     * 

*  *  *  We  come  now  to  the  terminals  of  the  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad,  with  its  large  and  rapidly  growing  business  in 
imports  and  exports.  *  *  *  The  facilities  controlled  by  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  for  transacting  this  business  are  con- 
fined, as  already  stated,  to  the  Hoosac  docks  and  Mystic  wharf. 
*_  *  *  These  (Hoosac)  docks  are  very  limited,  both  in  dimen- 
sions and  in  number,  and  incapable  of  enlargement.  *  *  * 
The  piers  are  of  wood  and  the  sheds  also  are  of  wood  covered 
with  tinned  iron.     *     *     * 

Mystic  wharf  is  a  valuable  piece  of  property  for  the  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad,  but  the  portion  lying  outside  of  the  drawbridges 
comprises  but  a  small  part  of  the  wharf.     *     *     * 

*  *  *  No  one  versed  in  sound  construction  can  visit  the 
dock  terminals  of  Boston  without  realizing  that  they  are  in  the 
main  the  product  of  haphazard  and  patchwork  policy — largely 
unworthy  of  the  port,  and  unsafe  for  present  and  prospective 
passenger  and  freight  business." 

CooKDiNATiON  OF  TERMINALS. — The  Union  Freight  Railroad  extends 
from  the  yards  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  on  Charles  River 
near  North  Station,  along  the  water  front  to  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  and  Boston  and  Albany  yards  at  South  Station,  and 
is  the  only  belt  railroad  in  the  city  of  Boston.  It  is  owned  jointly 
by  the  Boston  and  Providence  and  Old  Colony  railroads,  and  thus 
controlled  by  the  New  Haven  system.  The  Union  Freight  Railroad 
is  by  no  means  so  complete  as  the  situation  requires  or  permits. 

"'  Report  of  Metropolitan  Improvements  Commission,  1909,  pp.  158-161. 
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The  total  length  of  track  operated  is  5.33  miles.  Of  this  trackage, 
2.3  miles  are  main  track,  0.83  mile  second  track,  and  2.2  miles  con- 
sist of  sidetracks,  of  which  1.2  miles  are  owned  by  private  parties. 
The  Union  Freight  Railroad  connects  with  all  the  other  railroads 
in  Boston  and  with  7  wharves,  including  those  of  several  important 
coastwise  lines  and  lines  running  to  the  Canadian  maritime  prov- 
inces. The  Union  Freight  Railroad  is  being  extended  across  Fort 
Point  Channel  from  Northern  avenue  to  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  Railroad  yards.  On  the  completion  of  this  new  exten- 
sion it  is  proposed  to  discontinue  that  portion  from  Northern  avenue 
south  along  Atlantic  avenue  to  the  South  Station  and  to  the  Boston 
and  Albany  Railroad  freight  yard.  The  tracks  of  the  projected  ex- 
tension have  been  laid  across  the  channel,  but  the  work  has  been 
temporarily  suspended  on  account  of  some  controversy. 

Dock  and  wharf  companies. — The  Boston  Wharf  Company, 
incorporated  in  1836,  owns  valuable  property  in  Boston,  including 
wharves,  warehouses,  and  real  estate.  It  has  a  capital  stock  of 
$1,200,000.  The  land  owned  by  the  company  outside  of  its  interest 
in  sundry  streets  and  passageways,  is  estimated  at  1,818,988  feet. 
The  company  is  said  to  have  found  no  demand  for  its  wharf  proper- 
ties' and  they  are  generally  used  for  storage.  Its  property  includes 
the  following: 

(1)  Wharf  known  as  Atlas  Stores  property.  Area  of  prop- 
erty, about  113,000  square  feet.  Water  front,  between  Congress 
street  and  land  of  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad 
Company,  626  feet;  depth  of  water  at  mean  low  tide,  about  15 
feet.  Front  is  covered  with  iron  and  frame  landing  sheds ;  in  rear 
6  brick  six-story  warehouses,  covering  about  25,760  square  feet 
of  land,  and  containing  about  154,560  square  feet  of  floor  space; 
all  leased  to  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad 
Company  under  a  long  lease,  which  will  probably  result  in  sale. 
Rail  connection  with  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
Railroad. 

(2)  Between  Summer  street  and  Mount  Washington  avenue. 
Area  of  land,  600,000  square  feet.  Bordering  on  Fort  Point 
channel,  abowt  950  feet;  on  company's  private  dock,  about  1,200 
feet.  Depth  at  mean  low  water:  On  Fort  Point  channel,  20  feet; 
in  private  dock,  15  feet.  Partially  leased  to  the  Metropolitan 
Coal  Company,  90,000  square  feet;  leased  to  United  States 
Leather  Company,  60,000  square  feet.  Largely  covered  by 
frame  landing  and  storage  sheds ;  parts  not  leased  used  for  gen- 
eral storage. 

(3)  On  Fort  Point  channel,  corner  of  Mount  Washington  ave- 
nue and  Granite  street.  Area  of  land,  100,000  square  feet. 
Borders  on  channel,  about  370  feet;  on  Mount  Washington  ave- 
nue, about  300  feet;  on  Granite  street,  about  292  feet.  Depth 
at  mean  low  water,  15  feet.  Largely  covered  by  sheds.  Rail- 
road connection  with  tTie  tracks  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  Railroad  Company." 

o  Report  of  Massachusetts  Harbor  and  Land  Commissioners,  1907,  pp.  3S-39. 
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The  National  Dock  and  Storage  "Warehouse  Company  has  two 
large  wharves  at  East  Boston,  well  provided  with  warehouses.  It 
acts  as  terminal  agent  for  the  New  York  Central  lines : 

Total  area,  616,876  square  feet;  area  of  land,  407,900  square 
feet;  area  of  wharf,  68,480  square  feet;  area  of  docks,  140,496 
square  feet.  North  dock,  600  feet  long;  depth  at  mean  low 
water,  30  feet;  south  dock,  750  feet  long;  depth  at  outer  end,  22 
feet,  shoaling  to  7  feet  at  mean  low  water  at  upper  end.  Mar- 
ginal street  dock,  a  part  of  Eastern  Pier  dock,  110  feet  long,  12 
feet  deep.  There  are  62  buildings  on  this  property,  used  for 
storage  and  wharfage  business.  Total  area  of  buddings,  290,000 
square  feet.  Two-thirds  of  buildings  are  brick,  varying  from 
one  to  eight  stories  in  height;  remainder  are  frame  buildmgs  of 
one  story  each.  Property  connected  with  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad  by  private  spur  tracks,  crossing  Webster,  Marginal,  and 
Lewis  streets.  *  *  _  *  North  dock  used  for  discharging  two 
lines  of  steamers  having  altogether  about  three  sailings  a  month 
during  season  from  South  America,  namely,  the  Norton  Line  and 
Houston  Line.  South  dock  used  as  discharging  berth  for  salt 
vessels,  and  also  as  a  loading  berth  for  some  vessels  engaged  in 
African  trade,  of  which  there  are  three  or  four  a  year.  Dock 
also  used  for  discharging  merchandise  intended  for  storage  in 
warehouses.  Main  use  of  property  is  for  storage  business.  The 
berth  at  which  the  South  American  steamers  discharge  has  been 
lately  entirely  rebuilt  and  sheds  put  in  repair,  but  the  other 
wharves  have  deteriorated  considerably." 

The  State  Wharf  and  Storage  Company  has  a  wharf  at  East  Boston 
occupied  by  W  F.  Brown  &  Co. 

Areaofproperty,263,000squarefeet;areaofland,  196,360  square 
feet;  area  of  wharf,  about  40,000  square  feet.  Dock  about  140 
feet  wide  and  20  feet  deep  at  mean  low  tide.  One  wharf  or  pier 
about  400  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide,  on  which  there  is  a  shed  55 
feet  wide  and  265  feet  long;  another  wharf  or  pier,  400  feet  long, 
with  a  shed  175  feet  long  and  about  40  feet  wide.  Property  used 
for  lumber  business,  mostly  yellow  pine.*" 

The  Federal  Wharf  and  Storage  Company  has  a  wharf  at  East  Bos- 
ton occupied  by  the  Geo.  McQuesten  Company: 

Area  of  property,  390,000  square  feet;  area  of  land,  152,000 
square  feet;  area  of  wharf  and  docks,  238,000  square  feet. 
Wharf  used  for  handling  and  storage  of  hard  pine  lumber.*" 

The  Mystic  "Wharf  and  Storage  Company  has  a  wharf  on  Mystic 
River  in  Charlestown : 

Area  of  property,  193,725  square  feet;  area  of  land,  176,225 
square  feet;  flats,  17,500  square  feet;  area  of  wharf,  176,225 
square  feet.  At  pierhead  line  there  is  a  berth  the  width  of  prop- 
erty, about  175  feet,  and  on  the  upstream  side  there  is  a  berth 

«  Report  of  Massachusetts  Harbor  and  Land  Commissioners,  1907,  pp.  39-40. 
''Report  of  Massachusetts  Harbor  and  Land  Commissioners,  1907. 
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about  40  by  375  feet.  Depth  at  end  of  wharf  about  7  feet  at 
mean  low  water;  at  the  upstream,  side  dock  the  depth  is  less. 
Has  rail  connections  with  the  Mystic  wharf  branch  of  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad  crossing  this  property." 

The  Merchants'  Warehouse  Company,  Boston,  capital  stock 
authorized  and  issued,  $500,000,  owns  the  "Merchants  Warehouses," 
a  seven-story  fireproof  warehouse  situated  at  the  head  of  Fiske's 
wharf.  The  wharves  were  sold  in  1907  to  the  Merchants  and  Miners 
Transportation  Company.' 

The  Terminal  Wharf  and  Railroad  Warehouse  Company  has  120,000 
square  feet  of  space  on  a  new-covered  pier  150  by  800  feet  at  the 
Mystic  wharf,  with  direct  railroad  connections  with  the  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad. 

The  Quincy  Market  Cold  Storage  and  Warehouse  Company  has  a 
railroad  terminal  at  its  Charles  River  stores,  to  which  goods  are 
lightered  for  the  steamship  companies.     No  general  wharfage  is  done. 

The  T  Wharf  Fish  Corporation,  made  up  of  the  fish  dealers  who  have 
places  of  business  on  the  T  wharf,  leases  both  sides  of  the  dock  bounded 
by  the  Long  wharf  and  the  T  wharf,  and  charges  wharfage  to  the  fish- 
ing vessels  which  dock  there. 

The  Commercial  Wharf  Company  leases  wharf  space  to  the  Plant 
Line  to  Halifax,  Charlottetown,  etc. 

The  South  Bay  Wharf  and  Terminal  Company  owns  that  portion 
of  the  water  front  on  South  Bay  leased  to  the  New  Haven  road  be- 
tween the  Metropolitan  Coal  Company's  wharf  and  the  corner  of  the 
New  Haven  yards,  including  5  piers.  The  New  Haven  road,  however, 
has  been  authorized  to  acquire  the  stock  or  property  of  this  company 
and  of  the  Roxbury  Wharf  Company,  in  order  to  increase  its  terminal 
facilities.  The  map  of  Boston,  issued  by  the  state  board  of  harbor 
and  land  commissioners  in  1908,  shows  this  property  as  part  of  the 
New  Haven  terminals. 

Industrial  companies'  wharves." — Metropolitan  Coal  Com- 
pany's wharves:" 

(1)  Wharf  on  A  street,  at  South  Boston.  Area  of  property, 
92,968  square  feet;  area  of  land,  88,168  square  feet;  area  of 
wharf,  4,800  square  feet.  Length  of  dock,  255  feet;  width,  50 
feet ;  depth,  1 5  feet  at  mean  low  water. 

(2)  Wharf  on  Southampton  street,  Roxbury,  on  South  Bay. 
Area  of  property,  350,000  square  feet;  area  of  land,  343,750 
square  feet ;  area  of  wharf,  6,250  square  feet.  Area  of  dock,  7,500 
square  feet;  length,  300  feet;  depth,  8  feet  at  mean  low  water. 

(3)  Wharf  on  Summer  street,  South  Boston,  owned  by  the 
State  and  leased  to  this  company.     Length  of  dock,  400  feet; 

a  Keport  of  Massachusetts  Harbor  and  Land  Commissioners,  1907. 
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width,  90  feet;  depth,  18  feet  at  mean  low  water.  Rail  connec- 
tions by  means  of  spur  tracks  from  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  Railroad. 

(4)  Wharf  on  Congress  street,  Boston,  on  Fort  Point  channel. 
Area  of  property,  19,000  square  feet;  area  of  land,  6,400  square 
feet;  area  of  wharf,  12,600  square  feet.  Area  of  dock,  21,600 
square  feet;  length,  360  feet;  width,  60  feet;  depth,  24  feet  at 
mean  low  water. 

(5)  Wharf  on  Winnisimmet  street,  Chelsea,  on  Chelsea  Creek. 
Area  of  property,  180,000  square  feet;  area  of  land,  169,200 
square  feet;  area  of  wharf,  10,800  square  feet.  Area  of  dock, 
13,500  square  feet;  length,  270  feet;  width,  50  feet;  depth,  15 
feet  at  mean  low  water. 

Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company's  wharves : 

(1)  Central  power  station  wharf,  on  Albany  street,  on  Fort 
Point  channel  and  South  Bay.  Area  of  property,  315,323  square 
feet;  area  of  land,  249,623  square  feet;  area  of  wharf,  65,700 
square  feet.     Berths  300  feet  long  and  12  feet  deep. 

(2)  Charlestown  power  station  wharf,  on  Mystic  River.  Area 
of  property,  291,410  square  feet;  area  of  land,  287,810  square 
feet;  area  of  wharf,  3,600  square  feet.  Berth,  175  feet  long;  no 
water  at  low  tide.  Rail  connection  with  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad,  eastern  division. 

(3)  East  Cambridge  power  station  wharf,  on  Millers  River, 
in  East  Cambridge.  Area  of  property,  217,807  square  feet; 
area  of  land,  206,157  square  feet;  area  of  wharf,  5,650  square 
feet.  Berth,  150  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  8  feet  deep.  Rail 
connection  with  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  freight  yard. 

(4)  Lincoln  power  station  wharf,  Boston  Harbor,  on  Commer- 
cial and  Battery  streets.  Area  of  property,  109,676  square  feet; 
area  of  land,  55,711  square  feet;  area  of  wharf,  36,090  square 
feet.     Dock,  285  feet  long,  60  feet  wide,  and  22  feet  deep. 

Charlestown  Gas  and  Electric  Company's  wharf,  on  Mystic  River: 

Area  of  property,  334,675  square  feet;  area  of  land,  225,139 
square  feet;  area  of  wharf,  4,500  square  feet.  Dock  250  feet 
long,  50  feet  wide,  and  11  feet  deep. 

American  Sugar  Refining  Company's  wharf  on  Fort  Point  channel, 
at  South  Boston: 

Area  of  property,  281,563  square  feet;  area  of  land,  239,800 
square  feet;  area  of  raw-sugar  wharf,  about  78,000  square  feet; 
area  of  coal  and  sirup  wharf,  about  30,000  square  feet.  Property 
connected  by  spur  track  to  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
Railroad  with  South  Boston  yard.  This  property  is  used  for 
handling  the  business  of  the  company  exclusively,  receiving  raw 
sugars,  coal,  and  other  materials  used,  and  for  loading  refined 
sugar  and  sirup  in  lighters.  From  40  to  50  vessels,  mostly 
steamers,  arrive  at  this  company's  wharf  during  the  year. 

Emery's  wharf  in  Chelsea,  owned  by  George  D.  Emery  Company: 

Area  of  property,  391,988  square  feet;  area  of  land,  240,777 
square  feet.  I\o  pile  wharf;  all  filled  in  solid.  Dock  on  east  side, 
29i  by  667  feet.  Upper  end  of  dock  dry;  lower  end  about  5 
48417°— 10 6 
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feet  deep  at  mean  low  tide.  A  log  dock  on  west  side  contains 
about  130,950  feet,  and  is  inclosed  by  boom  for  storing;  depth 
at  mean  low  tide,  outside  of  boom,  16  feet.  _  Wharf  property 
used  for  sawing  and  storing  mahogany  and  Spanish  cedar.  Water 
frontage,  1,623  feet. 
Cochrane  Chemical  Company's  property,"  on  Mystic  River,  in 
Everett : 

Area  of  property,  about  40  acres  of  upland,  marsh,  and  flats ;  area 
of  land,  about  20  acres  of  upland  and  solid  filled  land;  wharf, 400 
feet  long ;  area  of  dock,  about  20,000  square  feet.  Berth,  400  feet 
long,  50  feet  wide,  and  10  feet  deep  at  mean  low  water.  The 
mam  plant  covers  about  15  acres  of  land,  on  which  are  situated 
some  21  buildings.  Rail  connections  with  both  the  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad  and  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 
Railroad.  Wharf  used  for  the  handling  of  company's  coal  supply 
as  well  as  for  the  receiving  of  many  raw  materials. 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York,  wharves,  as  follows: 

(1)  Maverick  wharf,  on  Chelsea  Creek,  at  East  Boston.  Area 
of  property,  57,200  square  feet;  area  of  land,  48,000  square  feet; 
area  of  wharf,  9,200  square  feet.  Area  of  dock,  16,000  square 
feet;  length,  200  feet;  width,  80  feet;  depth,  18  feet  at  mean 
low  water.     Wharf  used  for  loading  and  unloading  barges. 

(2)  Beacon  wharf,  on  Chelsea  Creek,  at  East  Boston.  Area 
of  property,  146,700  square  feet;  area  of  land,  118,700  square 
feet;  area  of  wharf,  28,000  square  feet.  Dock  200  feet  long, 
72  feet  wide ;  flats  at  mean  low  tide.  Wharf  property  used  for 
storing  barrel  oil  and  loading  and  unloading  barges. 

The  New  England  Gas  and  Coke  Company  (an  unincorporated  vol- 
untary association)  has  its  plant  at  Everett,  Mass.,  consistiiig  of 
about  300  acres,  with  water  front  and  wharves  on  the  Mystic  River.' 

The  property  of  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Company,  incorpo- 
rated September  6,  1904,  as  successor  to  the  Fore  River  Ship  and 
Engine  Company,  consists  of  about  110  acres  of  land,  with  buildings 
located  at  Fore  River  Point,  Weymouth  Fore  River,  near  Quincy, 
Mass.*^ 
Municipal  wharves  and  water-front  property.'* 

North  End  paving  wharf,  on  Commercial  street,  near  the  North 
End  Park,  containmg  about  23,000  square  feet;  used  by  the 
street  department. 

North  Ferry  dock,  at  the  foot  of  Battery  street,  containing 
about  45,000  square  feet. 

Eastern  Avenue  wharf,  at  the  foot  of  Eastern  avenue,  con- 
taining about  25,000  square  feet;  used  by  the  penal  institutions 
department  as  a  dock  for  the  steamer  Monitor. 

South  Ferry  dock,  at  the  foot  of  Eastern  avenue,  containing 
about  28,000  square  feet. 

a  Areas  are  approximate. 

t>  Moody's  Manual,  1908,  p.  1490. 
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Fort  Hill  wharf,  on  Atlantic  avenue,  containing  21,000  square 
feet;  used  by  the  sanitary  and  street  departments. 

Wharves  on  Albany  street,  opposite  Sharon  and  East  Brook- 
line  streets,  in  South  Bay,  containing  about  135,000  square  feet; 
used  by  the  street  department. 

Properties  on  Albany  street,  containing  about  275,000  square 
feet,  and  fronting  on  the  Roxbury  Canal;  used  by  the  street- 
cleaning,  sanitary,  sewer,  water,  and  hospital  departments. 

Property  on  Charles  street,  having  a  frontage  on  the  Charles 
River,  near  the  Cambridge  Bridge,  containing  about  14,000 
square  feet. 

Almshouse  property,  in  the  Charlestown  district,  consisting  of 
two  lots,  situated  on  Alford  street,  near  the  Everett  Line,  with  a 
frontage  on  Mystic  River.  One  lot  contains  about  102,000 
square  feet  and  the  other  about  73,000  square  feet. 

Wharf  on  Medford  street,  at  foot  of  Elm  street,  in  Charlestown 
district,  containing  about  29,000  square  feet  of  soUd  land  and 
85,000  square  feet  of  flats;  used  by  the  street  department. 

Wharf  in  Charlestown,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Charlestown 
Bridge,  containing  about  1,300  square  feet. 

North  Ferry  dock,  in  the  East  Boston  district,  containing 
about  61,000  square  feet. 

South  Ferry  dock,  at  the  foot  of  Lewis  street,  in  the  East 
Boston  district,  containing  about  69,000  square  feet.  Has  rail 
connections. 

Old  pumping  station,  situated  on  Condor  street,  in  the  East 
Boston  district,  containing  about  40,000  square  feet  of  filled 
land  and  about  78,000  square  feet  of  flats. 

Two  wharf  properties,  situated  on  Chelsea  street,  near  the 
Standard  Oil  plant,  in  the  East  Boston  district,  each  containing 
about  75,000  square  feet  of  filled  land  and  53,500  square  feet  of 
flats. 

Intercepting  sewer  pumping  station,  situated  at  Old  Harbor 
Point,  in  the  Dorchester  district,  containing  about  980,000  square 
feet;  also  a  piece  of  shore  property  near  Mount  Vernon  street, 
on  Columbia  Road. 

Shore  property  on  Freeport  street,  at  foot  of  Park  street,  in 
the  Dorchester  district,  containing  about  160,000  square  feet. 

The  following  parcels  of  shore  property  are  used  for  bathing  and 
park  purposes: 

North  End  Park,  on  Commercial  street,  in  Boston  proper, 
containing  about  210,000  square  feet.  Water  frontage  about 
700  feet. 

Dewey  Beach,  on  Medford  street,  in  the  Charlestown  district, 
containing  about  20,000  square  feet  of  land  and  270,000  square 
feet  of  flats. 

Charlestown  playground,  situated  at  the  corner  of  Main  and 
Alford  streets,  in  the  Charlestown  district,  containing  about 
6l'l,000  square  feet  of  solid  land  and  161,000  square  feet  of  flats. 

Mystic  playground,  situated  at  the  corner  of  Scott  and  Chelsea 
streets,  in  the  Charlestown  district,  containing  about  91,000 
square  feet. 
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Wood  island  Park,  in  the  East  Boston  district,  containing 
about  4,600,000  square  teet.  ,    a      ,u  tj     . 

Beach  at  foot  ot  Tj  street,  on  Columbia  road,  bouth  Boston 

district.  .  -rxr   ,       . 

Marine  Park,  in  the  South  Boston  district.     Water  rrontage 

about  4,790  feet.  . 

Commercial  Point  Beach,  in  the  Dorchester  district. 
Savin  Plill  playground,  in  the  Dorchester  district. 
The  Charlesbank,  on  Charles  street,  in  Boston  proper. 

Commonwealth  Flats  at  South  Boston. — In  1896  and  1897  the 
Now  England  Railroad  Company  (N.  Y.,  N.  H.  and  H.  R.  R.)  owned 
land  adjoining  that  of  the  Stateon  the  west,  access  to  the  State's  prop- 
erty formerly  being  by  way  of  Congress  street  across  some  20  rail- 
road tracks  at  grade.  The  portion  of  Congress  street  crossing  these 
railroad  tracks  has  been  discontinued  and  a  new  street  laid  out  from 
the  intersection  of  vSummer  street  with  the  harbor  line  to  Atlantic 
avenue,  and  lateral  approaches  on  the  south  side  of  Fort  Point 
channel  have  been  constructed.  Northern  avenue  has  been  laid  out 
and  built  across  the  property  of  the  New  England  Railroad  Company 
and  an  approach  constructed  across  Fort  Point  channel  to  the  city 
proper.  These  improvements  were  completed  and  opened  to  public 
travel  in  1909,  and  connect  the  State's  property  with  the  business 
portion  of  the  city. 

The  South  Union  Station  act  located  the  Union  Station  on  Fort 
Point  channel,  taking  out  of  maritime  use,  for  depot  and  street  pur- 
poses, wharves  covering  half  a  mile  of  water  front  on  that  channel. 

Commonwealth  pier  at  South  Boston. — A  pier  known  as  the  Common- 
wealth pier,  and  a  dock,  on  the  northerly  frontage  of  the  state  flats  at 
South  Boston,  was  completed  in  1901  at  a  cost  of  1381,877.09.  It 
is  1,200  feet  long  and  400  feet  wide,  with  a  dock  of  the  same  length  as 
the  pier  on  the  westerly  side,  adjoining  the  terminal  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company,  dredged  175  feet  wide 
at  the  outer  end,  200  feet  wide  at  the  inner  end,  and  30  feet  deep  at 
mean  low  water.  There  is  also  a  berth  at  the  outer  end  of  this  pier 
having  the  same  depth  as  the  dock.  It  is  1,150  feet  in  length  and 
300  feet  in  width;  total  area,  about  11  acres." 

No  leases  of  this  pier  have  been  made  thus  far,  and  no  sheds  or 
other  buildings  have  been  erected  thereon.  The  only  revenue  has 
been  for  the  use  of  the  dock  by  vessels  discharging  cargoes  into 
lighters  alongside  and  for  mooring  purposes.  The  receipts  up  to 
December  1,  1907,  were  $12,847.19. 

Leases  of  Commonwealth  flats. — A  large  tract  of  flats  just  north  of 
South  Boston  has  been  filled  in  and  developed  under  state  manage- 
ment, partly  laid  out  with  streets,  and  a  deep-water  channel  dredged 
to  form  an  approach  by  water.     (See  map,  opposite  p.  64.)    The 
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State  retains  the  title  to  most  of  this  land  and  leases  parcels  to  private 
parties.  Three  fifteen-year  leases  have  been  made  to  portions  of  the 
reclaimed  land  extending  to  the  water  front.  The  lessees  are  the 
Metropolitan  Coal  Company,  the  Staples  Coal  Company,  and  the 
Boston  Molasses  Company. 

State  flats  of  East  Boston. — In  1895  the  legislature  created  a 
state  board  of  docks  and  terminal  facilities  to  inquire  into  the  needs 
of  Boston  for  an  improved  system  of  docks  and  wharves  and  terminal 
facilities,  and  into  a  policy  of  public  ownership  of  docks  and  wharves. 
This  board  reported  in  1897,  its  conclusion  with  reference  to  public 
ownership  being: 

That  a  portion  of  the  foreshore  should  forever  be  preserved  in 
the  ownership  and  control  of  the  people,  for  uses  and  purposes 
such  as  the  needs  of  changing  conditions  may  from  time  to  time 
require,  but  that  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  that  the 
entire  foreshore  of  the  harbor  should  be  thus  held;  on  the  con- 
trary, a  diversified  ownership  is  believed  to  be  the  healthiest, 
and  therefore  the  acquisition  of  certain  parcels  within  the  limits 
of  the  city  of  Boston,  as  hereinbefore  described,  is  recommended. 

The  board  also  recommended  that  a  pier  and  dock  be  forthwith 
constructed  for  additional  accommodations  on  the  flats  at  South 
Boston  belonging  to  the  State,  with  further  additions  when  necessar}'. 
The  legislature  accordingly  in  1897  authorized  the  board  to  take  cer- 
tain land  on  the  easterly  side  of  East  Boston.  Of  the  $100,000 
appropriated  for  this  purpose  $32,568.77  were  expended  up  to 
December  1,  1907,  in  the  acquisition  of  land  and  flats.  Nothing  has 
yet  been  done  to  improve  this  area  for  commercial  purposes  because 
of  pending  litigation. 

Proposed  improvement — South  Boston.-  In  a  report  made  to 
the  Boston  Society  of  Architects  by  its  committee  on  municipal 
improvements  December  1,  1906,  port  improvements  on  a  large  scale 
were  proposed.  Parts  of  this  report  are  of  interest,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  any  immediate  prospect  of  realization  of  their  recom- 
mendations, but  rather  as  pointing  out  certain  ideals  and  general 
principles.  After  referring  to  the  rapidly  increasing  length  of  ocean 
liners,  the  committee  says: 

It  is  obvious  that  a  steamer  of  40,000  tons  capacity  can  not  be 
economically  loaded  and  unloaded  by  means  or  express  wagons. 
What  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  profitable  operation  of  such 
vessels  is  that  trains  of  freight  cars  shall  bring  to  their  side  the 
goods  which  they  are  to  transport;  and,  as  a  freight  train  rarely 
carries  more  than  a  thousand  tons,  facilities  must  be  provided 
beside  each  steamer  for  delivering  in  rapid  succession  the  40  or 
50  train  loads  comprising  its  full  cargo.  In  this  country  hardly 
anything  has  yet  been  done  to  meet  this  new  commercial 
necessity. 
******* 
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It  lias  been  shown  that  an  indispensable  requisite  of  a  port  to 
be  used  with  advantage  by  large  modern  steamers  is  that  the  piers 
shall  be  long  enough  f  oi'  entire  freight  trains  to  be  moved  about  on 
them.  Three-quarters  of  a  mile  is  considered  necessary  for  this' 
purpose  at  Antwerp,  and  our  longer  and  heavier  freight  trains 
would  require  more,  rather  than  less,  than  this;  *  *  *  it  can 
easily  be  formed,  and  under  the  most  advantageous  circum- 
stances, in  Boston.  The  chart  of  Boston  shows  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  south  terminal  a  sheet  of  water  containing  some  1,500 
acres,  called  the  Old  Harbor,  *  *  *  .  It  is  proposed  to  fill 
along  the  shore  (on  the  north  side  of  the  Old  Harbor)  to  a  regular 
curve,  about  500  feet  outside  the  Strandway,  so  as  to  give  room 
for  a  sufficient  number  of  main  tracks,  and  to  build  out  from  this 
curved  shore  line  9  j)iers,  averaging  about  a  mile  in  length, 
extending  to  the  present  deep-water  channel.  These  piers  are 
to  be  300  feet  wide,  and  the  docks  or  slips  between  are  to  be  450 
feet  wide;  *  *  *  excavating  all  to  a  uniform  depth  of  40  feet. 
On  each  pier  would  be  built  two  rows  of  warehouses  with  four 
railroad  tracks,  all  frequently  connected,  with  elevated  tracW 
over,  on  which  to  run  traveling  steam  or  electric  cranes.  The 
warehouses  would  be  uniformly  50  feet  wide,  averaging  about 
400  feet  long,  mostly  four  stories  high,  and  all  absolutely  fire- 
proof, of  brick  and  concrete,  with  wire-glass  windows  in  metaJ 
frames.  The  Old  Colony  tracks  (which  would  touch  these  piers) 
already  connect  with  all  the  railroads  entering  the  south  terminal 
and  by  a  single  short  l)ridge  across  the  Charles  River,  from  Union 
Market  Station  on  the  Fitchburg  division  of  the  Boston  and 
Maine  to  Faneuil  Station  on  the  Albany  road,  all  the  remaining 
railroads  entering  the  city  could  also  be  connected  with  the  new 
docks     *     *     *       a 

The  report  then  suggests  the  filling  in  of  part  of  South  Bay  and 
alleges  that  the  land  so  made  could  be  sold  so  as  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
dock  and  wharf  improvement  above  proposed.  It  also  points  out 
that  the  rentals  from  warehouses  on  the  proposed  wharves  would  pay 
interest  on  the  cost  of  the  whole  terminal  improvement.  t 

Report  of  Harbor  and  Land  Commissioners,  1907. — In  1907 
the  legislature  directed  the  Board  of  Harbor  and  Land  Comniissiondrs 
to  report  on  a  system  of  metropohtan  docks  in  the  city  of  Boston,|io 
be  owned  and  controlled  either  by  the  State  or  by  the  city.  The 
board  reported,  December  1,  1907,  that  at  the  present  time  it  did 
not  think  it  advisable  to  construct  and  maintain  a  system  of  metro- 
politan docks  in  Boston;  although  it  stated  that  the  time  may  come 
when  such  construction  would  seem  advisable.  The  board  also  con- 
cluded that  a  system  of  public  docks  without  railroad  connections 
would  not  help  the  situation,  and  said  that  if  it  is  deemed  advisable 
to  construct  a  system  of  metropolitan  docks  the  same  should  be  con- 
nected by  a  marginal  railway  with  all  the  railroads  entering  Boston. 

"Boston  Soc.  of  Architects,  1907. 
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Report  of  Commission  on  Commerce  and  Industry,  1908. — The 
Commission  on  Commerce  and  Industry  of  the  State,  appointed  in 
1907,  said: 

We  must  have  tracks,  docks,  freight  yards,  wareliouses  and 
manufacturing  plants  brought  together  and  coordinated  in  such 
a  way  as  to  secure  the  best  possible  results  in  convenience  and 
economy  of  operation. 

Report  of  Metropolitan  Improvements  Commission,  1909. — The 
recent  report  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission  (March,  1909) 
states  as  to  water  terminals : 

The  water  terminals  are  mainly  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
railroads  and  other  transportation  lines.  They  are  already 
becoming  congested  to  the  point  of  interfering  with  the  dispatch 
and  economy  of  business     *     *     * 

*  *  *  There  should  be  adopted  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
a  flexible  and  efficient  system  of  interchange  terminals,  whereby 
commodities,  whether  in  carload  or  cargo  bulk,  or  in  lesser  lots, 
may  be  delivered  and  transshipped  from  railroad  to  railroad,  or 
from  land  to  water,  or  vice  versa,  and  distributed  among  con- 
signees, with  the  highest  attainable  expedition  and  economy."^ 

Other  Massachusetts  ports. — At  Rockport,  Mass.,  wharves  are 
owned  by  the  Pigeon  Hill  Granite  Company  and  the  Rockport  Granite 
Company.  The  latter  company  also  owns  a  wharf  at  Bay  View, 
Gloucester;  and  the  Boston  and  Gloucester  Steamboat  Company 
owns  a  wharf  at  Gloucester. 

Section  3.  Providence  and  Long  Island  Sound. 

Providence,  R.  I. — Narragansett  Bay,  which  forms  the  outer 
harbor  of  Providence,  has  a  length  north  and  south  of  25.34  miles,  and 
its  middle  width  is  7.39  miles.  It  has  about  71.4  square  miles  of 
channels  and  possible  anchorage  grounds,  having  a  depth  of  20 
feet  or  more  at  mean  sea  level.''  It  is  16  miles  from  the  sea  to  the 
upper  end  of  Narragansett  Bay,  and  7  miles  farther  up  the  Providence 
River  to  the  city  of  Providence.'^  Two  main  ship  channels  from  the 
sea,  western  and  middle,  join  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  to  Provi- 
dence, and  a  third  channel,  the  eastern,  runs  from  the  sea  to  Mount 
Hope  Bay  and  thus  into  the  middle  channel  and  to  Providence.  All 
these  channels  have  a  minimum  depth  of  25  feet  at  mean  low  water, 
with  a  slight  exception  on  the  east  channel.  The  upper  harbor  has 
restricted  accommodations  for  anchorage;  but  the  Government  is 
(1908)  enlarging  the  anchorage  ground,  and  this  whole  area  will  have 
a  depth  of  25  feet  of  water  at  mean  low  tide. 

o  Eeport  of  Metropolitan  Improvements  Commission,  1909. 
6  Report  of  Harbor  Improvement  Commission,  1906,  pp.  3-5. 
cU.  S.  Coast  Pilot,  III,  pp.  130,  14.5. 
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Commerce  consists  of  large  coal  receipts,  and  a  considerable  move- 
ment of  lumber,  building  material,  and  general  merchandise.  The 
facilities  for  handling  cargoes  are  good,  but  crowtled.  Spur  tracks  are 
run  on  many  of  the  wharves.  Easy  connections  north,  west,  and 
south  can  be  made  with  the  main  lines  of  railways  without  grade 
crossings. 

The  total  length  of  the  improved  water  front  at  Providence,  from 
the  railroad  bridge  just  below  India  street,  west  to  Providence  River, 
thence  northwest  to  Crawford  Street  Bridge  and  thence  southerly  to 
Henderson  street,  is  approximately  20,000  feet.  Of  this  entire 
section,  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company 
and  its  subsidiary  organizations  own  about  5,000  feet,  or  approxi- 
mately 25  per  cent.  This  same  frontage  has  a  shore  line  of  about 
12,200  feet,  of  which  a  little  more  than  4,000  feet  or  approximately 
one-third  are  owned  by  this  railroad  and  its  subsidiaries.  The 
tracks  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  cover 
the  entire  water  front  from  the  railroad  bridge  west,  thence  north 
and  south  to  Dorrance  street,  and  have  spurs  on  a  number  of  wharves. 
None  of  the  private  wharves  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  are  touched 
by  railroad  tracks,  but  four  or  five  on  the  south  side  are  reached  by 
spurs  of  this  railroad.  Below  the  Point  Street  Bridge  spur  tracks 
of  this  railroad  are  extended  on  all  of  the  wharves  it  controls. 

Down  the  Providence  River  from  just  below  the  foot  of  Henderson 
street  southerly  to  Sassafras  Point  few  improvements  have  been 
made,  this  section  being  bordered  in  large  part  by  mud  flats.  Just 
below  Burgess  Cove  about  1,300  feet  of  this  frontage  is  owned  by  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad,  which  has  built  a 
pier  here  and  dredged  a  channel  out  to  the  main  channel.  At 
Sassafras  Point,  in  t'le  vicinity  of  the  lightship,  the  Providence  Gas 
Company  owns  900  feet,  and  just  below  this  the  city  owns  1,700  feet. 

Across  the  river,  in  what  is  known  as  East  Providence,  the  New 
Haven  Railroad  owns  the  few  improvements  that  have  been  made 
on  the  water  front. 

Administration. — The  harbor  is  under  the  general  control  of  three 
harbor  commissioners,  and  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a 
harbor  master.  The  board  of  harbor  commissioners  is  given  by  stat- 
ute general  supervision  over  all  the  public  harbors  and  tide  waters 
within  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

Ownership  and  occupation  of  wharves. — Practically  all  the  wharves 
at  Providence  belong  to  private  parties,  including  railroad  and 
trading  corporations.  The  city  owns  a  small  wharf  just  below  the 
Point  Street  Bridge  which  it  leases  for  a  lumber  wharf,  and  it  also 
has  a  small  wharf  just  above  Sassafras  Point,  which  is  used  by  the 
various  city  departments. 
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There  are  no  open  piers  in  Providence.  Although  the  city  engineer 
has  prepared  plans  for  harbor  improvements  from  Henderson  street 
to  Sassafras  Point,  very  little  work  has  been  done  thereon. 

The  largest  owner  of  wharf  property  in  Providence  is  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Kailroad  Company,  which  owns,  either 
directly  or  through  subsidiary  companies,  a  large  amount  of  pier  and 
water-front  property  at  Providence  and  East  Providence,  including 
Harbor  Junction  coal  wharf,  Boston  and  Philadelphia  Steamship 
and  Lonsdale  wharf,  and  the  Merchants  and  Miners  Transportation 
Company  dock,  besides  the  water  front  already  described. 

The  report  of  the  harbor  improvement  commission  for  1906  shows 
that  19  wharves  were  used  for  coal,  8  for  fish  and  oysters,  9  for  water 
transportation,  3  for  lumber,  and  16  for  industrial  and  miscellaneous 
purposes. 

The  New  England  Navigation  Company,  the  Merchants  and  Miners 
Transportation  Company,  and  the  Boston  and  Philadelphia  Steam- 
ship Company  lease  wharves  at  Providence;  the  Dyer  Transporta- 
tion Line  leases  dock  privileges  from  the  Providence,  Fall  River  and 
Newport  Steamboat  Company,  which  owns  the  wharf  and  buildings 
at  136  Dyer  street  and  193  South  Water  street.  Providence,  with 
dock  facilities  at  Hale's  wharf. 

Proposed  improvements. — In  1906  Congress  appropriated  $750,000 
for  Narragansett  Bay  and  Point  Judith  breakwater.  Of  this  amount, 
$500,000  is  to  be  spent  above  Prudence  Island  to  make  an  anchorage 
25  feet  deep  at  mean  low  water  and  400  feet  wide,  with  two  wide  chan- 
nels direct  to  the  sea.  The  channel  in  the  Seekonk  River,  directly 
east  of  Providence,  has  been  straightened  and  deepened,  affording 
easier  access  to  the  city  of  Pawtucket  above. 

There  has  been  from  time  to  time  agitation  for  public  wharves, 
becoming  more  marked  in  recent  years.  As  far  back  as  1899  the 
mayor  urged  upon  the  council : 

*  *  *  That  our  city  should  obtain  absolute  control  of  our 
water  front,  and  should  start  at  once  upon  a  system  of  building 
docks. 

A  harbor  improvement  commission  in  its  second  report  (1906), 
made  the  following  recommendation: 

Experience  and  the  process  of  reasoning  both  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  welfare  of  the  public  requires  the  public  ownership  and 
control  of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  shore  with  wharves,  slips,  and 
terminal  facilities  thereon.     *     *     * 

The  tendency  has  been  strongly  shown  in  other  cities  to  gradu- 
ally convert  the  wharves  and  land  connected  with  them  to  pur- 
poses of  storage  and  industrial  uses  because  they  can  afford 
higher  prices  for  nearness  to  business  centers  than  commerce 
can  afford  to  pay  for  wharf  accommodation. 
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No  considerable  action  along  this  line  has  yet  been  taken. 

There  are  three  tracts  of  flats  in  the  upper  harbor  of  Providence 
which  are  practically  unimproved.  Two  of  these  are  on  the  west 
side  of  the  harbor  and  in  the  city  of  Providence.  The  third  is  on  the 
east  side  of  the  inner  harbor  in  the  town  of  East  Providence.  The 
foe  of  all  of  the  three  tracts  is  in  the  State,  but  riparian  rights  are 
ch\imed  by  individuals.  There  are  also  two  tracts  of  flats  in  Paw- 
tucket,  of  which  the  fee  is  in  the  State,  which  are  practically  unoc- 
cupied. All  are  adapted  for  public  wharves.  The  harbor  improve- 
ment commission  in  1906  recommended  that  these  five  tracts  be  taken 
by  the  State  and  held  under  public  control  for  improvement  from 
time  to  time  and  suggested  a  detailed  plan  of  improvement  in  con- 
formity with  the  general  design  of  the  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners. 

Narragaxsett  Bay. — The  Providence,  Fall  River  and  Newport 
Steamboat  Company  owns  wharves  at  Bristol,  Bristol  Ferry, 
Warwick,  Narragansett  Pier,  Block  Island,  and  Riverside,  R.  I., 
and  leases  dock  privileges  at  Commercial "  wharf ,  Newport.  The 
Staples  Coal  Company  owns  coal-storage  wharves  at  Fall  River  and 
Taunton,  Mass.;  and  at  Newport,  Warren,  and  Bristol,  R.  I.  The 
People's  Coal  Company  owns  a  wharf  on  East  Water  street,  Taunton. 

The  New  Bedford,  Marthas  Vineyard  and  Nantucket  Steamboat 
Company  owns  wharves  and  land  at  Nantucket,  several  points  on 
Marthas  Vineyard,  and  at  Falmouth,  Mass.,  and  leases  wharf  prop- 
erty at  New  Bedford,  Woods  Hole,  and  at  some  points  on  Marthas 
Vineyard. 

At  various  points  on  Narragansett  Bay  and  southeastern  Massa- 
chusetts, important  wharf  property  is  owned  by  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  and  its  affiliated  boat  lines.  The 
railroad  company  owns  the  wharves  leased  and  used  by  the  New 
England  Navigation  Company  at  Fall  River,  Newport,  and  New 
Bedford;  while  the  United  States  Transportation  Company  and 
the  Boston  and  Philadelphia  Steamship  Company  own  wharves 
at  Fall  River.  The  railroad  and  its  affiliated  companies  also  own 
wharves  and  water-front  property  at  Barnstable,  Falmouth,  Ware- 
ham,  Fairhaven,  and  Somerset,  Mass.;  and  at  Portsmouth,  Bristol, 
Warren,  Westerly,  and  New  Shoreham,  R.  I. 

The  president  of  the  Enterprise  Transportation  Company  states 
that  the  company  erected  its  own  wharf  at  Jamestown,  under  con- 
contract  with  the  Jamestown  and  Newport  Ferry  Company.  The 
Providence  terminal  of  the  company  was  sublet  in  1906  from  an 
individual.  It  was  the  only  terminal  available  in  the  city  of  Provi- 
dence, and,  according  to  the  president  of  the  company,  brought  an 
exorbitant  price.  At  Fall  River  the  company  leased  its  terminal 
from  an  individual  interested  in  the  company.  The  company  went 
into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  in  November,  1907. 
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Westerly,  R.  I. — Westerly  is  situated  on  the  Rhode  Island  side 
of  the  Pawcatuck  River.  On  the  Connecticut  side,  opposite,  is  the 
village  of  Pawcatuck.  Neither  city  owns  any  part  of  the  water  front, 
which  comprises  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  on  each  side  of  the 
river.  The  frontage  and  wharves  are  all  privately  owned  and  are 
not  directly  contiguous  to  steam  railroads,  only  one  railroad  having 
a  switch  to  the  river  front.  An  electric  line  runs  along  the  river 
parallel  to  it,  from  which  sidings  can  be  run  to  any  dock.  No 
wharfage  charges  are  imposed  except  in  a  few  cases  a  small  nomi- 
nal fee  to  keep  the  docks  in  repair.  For  many  years  business  men 
have  subscribed  funds  to  deepen  the  main  channel,  besides  dredg- 
ing their  own  docks.  The  Federal  Government  has  made  several 
small  appropriations  for  dredging  the  river. 

Hartford,  Conn. — Of  the  Hartford  frontage  on  the  Connecticut 
River,  which  is  navigable  at  most  seasons  of  the  year  as  far  as  Hart- 
ford, 18  per  cent  or  1,280  feet  in  all  is  owned  by  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company  through  its  subcompanies, 
the  Connecticut  Company  and  the  Hartford  and  New  York  Trans- 
portation Company.  About  the  same  amount  is  held  by  four  other 
owners — the  Gas  Company,  the  Hartford  Electric  Light  Company, 
and  two  private  estates.  The  balance,  4,520  feet,  has  been  acquired 
by  the  city  for  park  purposes,  the  total  length  of  the  water  front 
being  7,135  feet.  The  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Rail- 
road Company  owns  also  the  greater  part  of  the  available  frontage 
on  the  opposite  bank. 

The  Hartford  and  New  York  Transportation  Company  owns 
steamer  wharves  also  at  Glastonbury,  South  Glastonbury,  Middle- 
town,  Rock  Landing,  Hadlyme,  Hamburgh,  and  East  Haddam,  all 
on  the  Connecticut  River,  together  with  adjoining  real  estate  and 
storehouses.  It  has  also  leased  privileges  at  Portland,  Middle 
Haddam,  Deep  River,  Essex,  Lyme,  and  Saybrook. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Connecticut  legislature  a  commission 
composed  of  five  members  was  created  to  investigate  conditions 
affecting  port  terminal  facilities,  and  a  sum  not  to  exceed  12,500 
appropriated  to  pay  for  clerical  and  other  assistance. 

New  London,  Conn. — Of  the  4  or  5  miles  of  frontage  on  the 
Thames  River  at  New  London,  the  city  owns  practically  nothing;  it 
maintains  merely  a  right  to  a  ferry  slip  and  one  or  two  small  dock 
privileges  at  the  ends  of  streets.  Practically  all  of  the  water  front 
is  owned  by  private  parties,  including  corporations.  The  wharves 
and  the  most  desirable  frontage  belong  to  the  railroad  and  steamboat 
lines.  The  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Com- 
pany owns  about  a  dozen  wharves  and  piers. 

The  Central  Vermont  Railway  Company  operates  the  long  wharf 
on  the  east  side  of  Winthrop's  Cove,  at  New  London,  where  it  receives 
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from  vessels  much  coal  and  lumber  for  distribution  over  its  line,  and 
from  there  it  runs  a  line  of  freight  steamers  to  New  York.  On  the 
west  side  of  Winthrop's  Cove  are  several  wharves  used  very  little, 
and  only  by  vessels  of  medium  draft.  The  present  depth  of  the 
harbor  is  23  feet.  Loading  and  discharging  at  New  London  is  done 
by  means  of  steam  cranes,  derricks,  etc. 

Railroad  control  of  Long  Island  Sound. — On  Long  Island 
Sound,  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  owns 
the  wharves  leased  and  used  by  the  New  England  Navigation  Com- 
pany at  New  London,  New  Haven,  and  Bridgeport,  as  well  as  those 
already  noted  on  Narragansett  Bay;  and  also  owns  wharves  and 
water  front  at  Stonington,  Norwich,  Groton,  Norwalk,  Stamford, 
Greenwich,  and  other  points  on  Long  Island  Sound.  As  noted 
above,  the  Hartford  and  New  York  Transportation  Company  (con- 
trolled through  the  New  England  Navigation  Company  by  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad)  owns  an  important  part 
of  the  water  frontage  at  Hartford,  and  wharves  at  other  points  on 
the  Connecticut  River.     (See  Exhibit  I.) 

A  few  years  ago  (about  1905)  the  Pure  Oil  Company,  which  ships 
by  water  wherever  possible,  contemplated  the  acquisition  of  a  wharf 
or  a  wharf  site  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  but  gave  up  the  project  because 
of  the  control  of  practically  the  entire  water  front  by  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  and  its  subsidiary  boat  lines.  A 
site  was  afterwards  bought  at  East  Providence. 

A  small  independent  steamboat  company  complains  of  a  "very 
uncertain  privilege  at  Bridgeport."  An  officer  of  this  company  ex- 
plains the  situation  as  follows: 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  own  the 
whole  river  front  on  the  city  side  of  the  river,  and  we  lease  a 
landing  from  them  and  pay  more  for  it  than  we  can  afford  to, 
and  we  never  know  where  we  are  going  to  make  a  landing — some- 
times at  the  upper  end  of  the  city,  sometimes  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  city,  and  another  time  half-way  between,  and  our  passen- 
gers never  know  where  to  look  for  us ;  it  is  also  very  annoying  to 
shippers  of  freight,  and  handicaps  our  business. 

The  Montauk  Steamboat  Company  owns  a  wharf  at  Sag  Harbor, 
Long  Island,  and  leases  wharves  at  other  Long  Island  points  and  at 
New  London. 

Section  4.  Port  of  New  York. 

The  port  of  New  York,  as  defined  by  the  city  charter,  includes  "all 
the  waters  on  the  North  River  and  East  River  and  the  harbor  em- 
braced within  and  adjacent  to  or  opposite  the  shores  of  the  city  of 
New  York.""     The  harbor  (see  map  opposite  p.  71)  has  a  total  water 

o  Laws  of  1882,  chap.  410  (Consolidation  Act),  sec.  803.  Laws  of  1897,  chap.  378, 
sec.  864.     Laws  of  1901,  chap.  406,  sec.  864. 
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front,  including  30  miles  of  the  New  Jersey  shore,  from  Perth  Amboy 
to  Fort  Lee,  of  about  475  miles,  of  which  125  miles  are  available  for 
ocean  steamships.  The  lengths  of  water  front  in  the  several  bor- 
oughs of  New  York  City  are  Manhattan,  39.9  miles;  Bronx,  105.6 
spiles;  Brooklyn,  132.3  miles;  Queens,  116  miles;  and  Richmond,  61 
miles. 

The  lower  bay  extends  from  the  entrance  between  Sandy  Hook  and 
Coney  Island  to  the  Narrows,  and  includes  Sandy  Hook,  Raritan,  and 
Gravesend  bays,  and  is  connected  through  Arthur  Kill  with  Newark 
Bay.  The  upper  bay  extends  from  the  narrows  to  the  Battery  at  the 
south  end  of  Manhattan  Island,  and  is  about  4  miles  long  north  and 
south  and  from  2  to  2|  miles  wide  east  and  west.  The  Kill  van  Kull, 
between  Staten  Island  and  Bergen  Neck,  New  Jersey,  connects  the 
bay  with  Newark  Bay  and  Arthur  Kill.  The  western  part  of  the 
upper  bay  is  known  as  Jersey  flats.  Gowanus  Bay  is  a  bight  in  the 
Long  Island  shore  about  2  miles  above  the  Narrows. 

Wharves  and  piers  extend  along  both  the  Manhattan  and  New 
Jersey  banks  of  the  North  (Hudson)  River  on  both  sides  of  the  East 
and  Harlem  rivers,  around  the  shores  of  the  upper  bay,  and  at  various 
points  on  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island  Sound  and  along  the  channels 
between  Staten  Island  and  the  New  Jersey  mainland. 

Ownership  and  administration. — The  charters  of  Governor 
Dongan  (1686)  and  his  successors  gave  to  the  city  of  New  York  the 
land  between  high  and  low  water  marks  all  around  Manhattan  Island. 
Under  these  charters  the  city  of  New  York  owned  a  great  share  of  the 
water  frontage.  The  Montgomery  charter  of  the  city  of  New  York 
(1730)  confirmed  the  Dongan  grant,  and  granted  also  all  lands  under 
water  extending  from  the  north  side  of  Corlears  Hook  to  Whitehall  400 
feet  into  the  East  River  beyond  low-water  mark,  with  power  to  build 
wharves  and  piers  thereon.  A  considerable  amount  of  the  water 
front  was  alienated  by  the  city  between  1686  and  1800. 

In  1870  there  was  a  return  to  the  policy  of  public  ownership  of 
wharves,  and  later  the  State  made  over  to  the  city  its  title  to  the  lands 
under  water  around  Manhattan  Island  to  the  Bronx.  The  charter  of 
Greater  New  York  extended  the  policy  of  purchase  and  condemnation 
of  the  waterfront  to  all  the  boroughs  of  the  greater  city  with  the  same 
provisions  as  to  the  transfer  of  state  lands  under  water. 

City  ovmership. — The  city  now  owns  practically  all  of  the  North 
River  water  front  on  Manhattan  Island  from  Sixty-seventh  street  to 
the  Battery  and  on  East  River  as  far  north  as  Corlears  Hook  Park. 
It  also  owns  a  considerable  section  on  the  East  River  extending  from 
East  Sixteenth  street  to  East  Twenty-ninth  street,  besides  other 
smaller  sections  of  property  and  street  ends  on  both  rivers.  The 
water-front  property  on  the  Brooklyn  side,  owned  by  the  city,  is  lim- 
ited, the  principal  holdings  being  around  WaUabout  Basin.     A  map 
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opposite  page  102  shows  the  water  front  owned  by  the  city  on  Man- 
hattan Island  as  far  north  as  Sixty-seventh  street  and  in  Brooklyn 
from  Judson  street  to  the  Gowanus  Canal.  This  map  also  shows  the 
portions  of  the  water  front  occupied  by  railroad  and  navigation  com- 
panies. The  ownership  and  occupancy  of  the  New  Jersey  shore  is 
shown  on  the  same  map. 

From  West  Seventieth  street  down  North  River  to  the  Battery  and 
up  East  River  to  East  Forty-second  street  there  are  approximately 
180  piers,  not  including  ferry  slips,  of  which  number  the  city  owns 
about  150  and  partly  owns  from  5  to  10  others. 

Railroad  ownership. — The  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 
Railroad  Company  owns  and  occupies  the  entire  North  River  frontage 
between  West  Sixtieth  and  West  Seventy-second  streets,  except  street 
ends.  Between  the  Battery  and  Murray  street  on  North  River  there 
are  21  piers,  and  all  but  6  of  these  are  owned  by  private  interests, 
mainly  railroads.  While  private  interests  own  the  piers  in  this  latter 
section,  the  city  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  distance  owns  the 
bulkhead.  The  Long  Island  Railroad  Company  (Pennsylvania  sys- 
tem) owns  extensive  water-front  properties  on  Newtown  Creek  and 
on  East  River  in  that  vicinity.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company 
owns  considerable  property  at  Sixty-fifth  street,  Brooklyn,  where 
freight  terminals  are  under  construction.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  also  owns  a  freight  station  adjoining  the  Brooklyn  Eastern 
District  Terminal.  The  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Rail- 
road has  extensive  yards  on  the  Harlem  River  and  at  Port  Morris  on 
the  East  River,  and  nearly  all  the  railroads  entering  New  York  have 
freight  terminals  in  this  neighborhood.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  has  its  terminals  on  the  north  shore  of  Staten  Island.  The 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Company,  through  its 
control  of  the  Harlem  Transfer  Company,  has  valuable  terminals  on 
the  Harlem  River.  This  railroad  has  also  acquired  the  properties 
of  the  Brooklyn  Dock  and  Terminal  Company  and  the  Brooklyn  Ware- 
house and  Dry  Dock  Company,  which  comprises  dry  docks,  slips, 
bridges,  warehouses,  etc. 

Doch  and  terminal  companies.— Most  of  the  Brooklyn  water  front 
south  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  is  owned  by  three  dock  concerns 
namely,  the  New  York  Dock  Company,  the  estate  of  William  Beard 
(Erie  Basin),  and  the  Bush  Terminal  Company.  The  American  Dock 
and  Trust  Company  owns  property  on  Staten  Island. 

The  New  York  Dock  Company  is  engaged  in  the  business  of  storage, 
wharfage,  warehousing,  and  forwarding.  The  capital  stock  of  the 
company  consists  of  $10,000,000  preferred  and  $7,000,000  common 
stock.  It  has  a  bonded  debt  of  $13,000,000.  Its  assets,  in  1908, 
were  reported  as  $31,277,475.  The  property  of  this  company  extends 
from  Fulton  Ferry  southward  a  distance  of  about  2f  miles  to  Erie 
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'«  Basin,  with  small  interruptions  by  other  owners.  The  property 
™  includes  the  Atlantic  Basin  and  42  piers,  with  a  total  area  of  1,663,982 
**  square  feet,  equipped  with  warehouses  and  elevators.  There  are 
»:    nearly  200  warehouses,  with  a  total  floor  space  of  nearly  7,000,000 

*  square  feet,  and  with  modern  improvements  for  storing  merchandise. 
Railroad  trunk  lines  have  terminals  at  these  piers;  and  they  are  used 

li  by  a  large  number  of  steamship  lines  to  foreign  ports.  Heated  piers 
'^   are  provided  for  fruit  and  similar  cargoes. 

f«       Erie  Basin  (belonging  to  the  estate  of  William  Beard)  is  on  the 

north  side  of  the  entrance  to  Gowanus  Bay,  and  has  a  water  area  of 

'S«  300  acres,  floating  and  gravmg  docks,  18,000  feet  of  wharfage,  and 

*  warehouses,"    Two  steamship  lines  use  piers  in  Erie  Basin. 

list  The  Bush  Terminal  Company  has  capital  stock  outstanding  to  the 
"4  amount  of  $5,000,000,  and  a  bonded  debt  of  18,216,000.  This  com- 
«1«  pany  owns  water-front  property  in  South  Brooklyn,  extendmg  from 
isli  Forty-first  to  Fifty-first  streets.  Included  in  this  distance  are  3,120 
in  feet  of  continuous  water  front  without  a  street  crossing.  It  owns  20 
*:  blocks  of  property  adjacent  to  the  water  front,  and  also  9  blocks 
mIi  between  Twenty-eighth  and  Thirty-seventh  streets,  which  are  being 
'kf  improved  for  factory  and  other  buildings.  The  water-front  property 
ii,ii  has  been  improved  with  six  piers,  said  to  be  the  largest  in  New  York 
iBil  Harbor,  each  1,300  feet  long  and  130  feet  wide,  with  intervening  water 
Bin  spaces  of  270  feet.  The  40-foot  channel  connecting  Buttermilk 
Ul  Channel  and  the  Narrows  passes  close  by  the  end  of  the  piers.  The 
Im  location  of  the  Bush  Terminal  Company  property  appears  on  the  map 
lii  opposite,  page  71.  Dock  Commissioner  Tomkins  is  reported  as  saying 
■1*  in  April,  1910,  that  "The  Bush  Terminal  is  the  only  modem  water 
jil,  front  improvement  in  New  York  City." 

lijif  The  Bush  Terminal  Railway  runs  from  Twenty-eighth  to  Sixty-fifth 
[miiil  street,  Brooklyn, connecting  with  the  Sixty-fifth  street  yard  of  the  Penn- 
ff  sylvania  Railroad,  and  with  all  the  factories  and  warehouses,  as  well  as 
0  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  piers.  In  addition  there  is  a  large 
jukJ  ^^^  yard,  and  altogether  21  miles  of  tracks.     Freight  cars  can  be  run 

on  the  piers  and  alongside  of  vessels.  Connection  is  made  by  car 
jjlii)  floats  with  all  of  the  trunk-line  railroads.  Here  the  longest  ocean 
|,(,(,!  vessels  may  be  loaded  or  unloaded  from  all  hatches  at  the  same  time. 
|[,|  Just  back  of  these  piers  are  warehouses  under  the  same  manage- 
jjjjj[ment,  equipped  with  labor-saving  appliances,  and  connected  with  the 

piers  by  switch  tracks ;  nearby,  also  connected  with  the  tracks  on  the 

jif pi^rs  and  under  the  same  management,  are  large  warehouses  and  lofts 

|.i;for  manufacturing  purposes.     The   warehouse  plant    includes   115 

J  uj-modem  warehouses,  ranging  from  one  to  seven  stories  in  height,  with 

|jja  total  capacity  of  almost  25,000,000  cubic  feet  of  storage  space.     At 

'  jjthe  rear  of  the  warehouses  is  a  railroad  yard  with  tracks  enough  to 

|(S"         "  From  Lloyd's  Register;  Report  Jamaica  Bay  Improvement  Com.,  p.  100. 
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accommodate  1,200  or  1,300  freight  cars.  All  of  the  Bush  wharves 
are  in  great  demand  and  utilized  to  their  utmost  capacity.  Their 
direct  connection  with  railroads,  warehouses,  and  manufacturing  lofts 
gives  a  maximum  of  efficiency." 

Most  of  the  Bush  piers  are  leased  to  ocean  steamship  lines  for  long 
periods,  and  are  used  mainly  by  lines  operating  to  South  America, 
Africa,  and  Asia,  and  also  by  the  American-Hawaiian  Steamship 
Company.  One  pier  is  kept  open  for  transient  business.  Traffic 
arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Clyde,  Ocean  Steamship, 
Mallory,  Southern  Pacific,  Old  Dominion,  and  Joy  lines  (coastwise), 
whereby  freight  north  or  south  bound  consigned  to  points  reached  by 
the  lines  named  is  received  and  delivered  at  the  Bush  Terminal  at 
the  fiat  New  York  rate.  The  Bush  Company  has  a  fast  steam  lighter- 
age service  between  South  Brooklyn  and  the  piers  of  the  coastwise 
steamship  lines,  eliminating  cartage.  From  the  railroad  terminalsin 
New  Jersey  freight  cars  are  transported  to  the  Bush  piers,  the  com- 
pany owning  railroad  and  harbor  equipment,  including  six  locomo- 
tives, several  car  floats,  tugs,  barges,  and  lighters. 

At  the  Bush  terminals  are  located  the  Brookljrn  terminals  for  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company;  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey;  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad;  Erie  Rail- 
road ;  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad ;  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 
Railroad;  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railroad;  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  and  West  Shore  Railroad. 

The  Bush  Terminal  Company  has  acquired  the  property  of  tlie 
Bush  Company  (Limited),  and  owns  all  the  stock  ($10,000)  of  the 
Bush  Land  Company  and  the  Bush  Terminal  Railroad  Company 
($20,000).  The  latter  company  operates  a  double- track  railroad 
along  the  water  front  from  Twenty-eighth  street  and  Second  avenue, 
Brooklyn,  southerly  to  Second  avenue  and  Forty-first  street,  thence 
on  Forty-first  street  to  First  avenue,  and  again  southerly  along  First 
avenue  to  Sixty-fifth  street,  a  distance  of  about  2  miles,  operated  by 
overhead  electric  system,  with  two  electric  locomotives.  Its  railroad 
penetrates  the  property  of  the  Bush  Land  Company  and  the  Bush 
Terminal  Company,  and  acts  as  terminal  railroad  agent  for  all  the 
railroads  having  terminals  in  New  York  Harbor. 

The  American  Dock  and  Trust  Company  is  located  at  Tompkins- 
ville,  Staten  Island,  where  it  has  a  plant  consisting  of  warehouses, 
docks,  etc.  It  has  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000,  with 
$500,000  outstanding. 

Administration. — In  1870  there  was  created  a  Department  of  Docks 
and  Ferries  and  the  management  of  the  water  front  of  New  York  City 
was  vested  in  the  Commissioner  of  Docks,  who  is  at  the  head  of  this 

=  Listing  Statements,  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
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department.  The  commissioner  has  control  of  the  wharf  property 
and  of  all  ferries  and  ferry  property  belonging  to  the  city  of  New 
York  and  the  regulation  of  all  wharf  property  in  the  city  not  owned 
by  the  city.  In  1898  the  offices  of  captain  and  harbor  masters  of  the 
port  of  New  York  were  aboHshed  and  their  powers  and  duties  are 
now  vested  in  dock  masters  appointed  by  the  commissioner  of  docks. 
A  board  of  commissioners  of  pilots  has  charge  of  the  hcensing  and 
regulation  of  pilots  in  New  York  Harbor.  There  is  also  a  board  of 
wardens  for  the  port  of  New  York,  consisting  of  9  members.  Their 
powers  and  duties  are  to  examine  the  condition  and  storage  of  cargo, 
to  ascertain  the  causes  of  damage,  to  survey  wrecked  or  damaged 
vessels,  and  to  attend  sales  of  condemned  vessels  and  damaged 
goods. 

In  the  administration  of  wharf  property  of  the  city  it  has  been  the 

poUcy  of  the  department  of  docks  and  ferries  to  lease  the  more 

important  piers  for  terms  covering  periods  of  ten  years  or  more;  in 

some  cases  for  as  long  as  fifty  years  (see  page  358).     While  many 

leases  are  at  the  pleasure  of  the  commissioner,  those  of  this  character 

are  usually  for  bulkhead  space,  privileges  for  the  use  of  land  under 

water,  and  other  property  of  comparatively  minor  importance.     As 

'     just  stated,  the  most  important  property  is  leased  for  terms  of  years. 

'■    Exhibit  II,  page  358, indicates  the  occupants  of  wharf  property  owned 

''■    by  the  city  under  leases  and  permits,  as  shown  in  the  annual  report 

of  the  department  of  docks  and  ferries  for  the  year  ending  December 

'     31,  1908.     This  exhibit  shows  also  the  annual  rental  for  these  piers. 

'    By  reference  to  the  exhibit  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rental  charge  in 

•^    many  instances,  particularly  for  those  leases  held  by  railroads  and 

1    steamship  companies,  is  very  high.     Leases  that  cover  more  than 

In   one  ten-year  period  usually  provide  that  the  rental  for  the  second 

ii   period  shall  be  greater  than  that  for  the  first,  and  the  rental  for 

k    the  third  still  greater.     A  number  of  piers  rent  for  from  $50,000 

(t    to  more  than  $80,000  per  year.     The  5  new  piers,  numbered  58  to 

ti5   62,  and  the  bulkheads  in  the  Chelsea  district  are  leased  for  $317,600 

ll,   per  annum  for  the  first  ten  years,  with  a  10  per  cent  advance  for  the 

j,M  second  ten  years,  and  a  Uke  advance  for  the  third  ten-year  period. 

At  the  end  of  1908  there  were  approximately  200  term  leases  on  the 

Manhattan  water  front.     Of  these,  62  were  for  ten  and  under  twenty 

;  years,  47  were  for  twenty  and  under  thirty  years,  and  49  were  for 

':  thirty  years  or  more,  several  being  for  fifty  years.     The  total  number 

''    of  leases,  therefore,  extending  over  ten  years  or  more  was  158.     The 

,  long-term  leases  (thirty  to  fifty  years)  cover  more  than  40  piers, 

i''^:  most  of  which  are  among  the  very  valuable  and  some  of  which  are 

5^  the  most  desirable  in  the  city.     These  long-lease  piers  include  all  of 

«''  the  new  piers  in  the  Chelsea  district  from  West  Thirteenth  street  to 

^  West  Thirty-second  street. 

48417°— 10 7 
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Eeference  to  Exhibit  II,  mentioned  above,  discloses  the  fact  that 
the  principal  long-term  leases  are  held  by  railroads  and  water  trans- 
portation lines. 

Occupancy  of  water  front. — ^The  occupancy  of  the  New  York 
water  front  from  West  One  hundred  and  thirty-fourth  street  on 
North  River  to  the  Battery  and  to  East  One  hundredth  street  on 
East  River  and  the  Brooklyn  front  from  Newtown  Creek  to  Fort 
Hamilton,  as  indicated  in  a  statement  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  Docks  and  Ferries,  March,  1910,  is  shown  below: 

OCCUPANCY  OF  THE  MANHATTAN  WATER  FRONT  TO  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY- 
FOURTH  STREET  ON  NORTH  RIVER  AND  TO  ONE  HUNDREDTH  STREET  ON  EAST 
RrVER,  AND  THE  BROOKLYN  WATER  FRONT  FROM  NEWTOWN  CREEK  TO  FORT 
HAMILTON,  AS  OF  MARCH  31,  1910. 

North  River. 
Pier. 

Battery ^ Fireboat. 

A Police  department,  department  of  docks  and  ferries. 

New  lo Iron  Steamboat  Co.;  United  Fruit  Co. 

Old  1 Pennsylvania  R.  R.  freight  station. 

Old  2 Lehigh  VaUey  R.  R.  freight  station. 

Old  3 Do. 

Old  4. . . ; Pennsylvania  R.  R.  freight  station. 

Olds Do. 

New  7 Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  freight  station. 

Old  8 Central  R.  R.  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  freight  station. 

Old  9 Metropolitan  Steamship  Co. 

Old  10 Do. 

Old  11 Do. 

New  10 Central  R.  R.  Co.  of  New  Jersey. 

New  11 Do. 

Liberty  Street  Ferry  to  Communipaw,  N.  J.  (C.  R.  E.  ofN.  J.). 
Cortlandt  Street  Ferry  to  Jersey  City  (P.  R.  E.). 

New  13 Starin  Transportation  Co.-Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Westen 

R.  R.  freight  station. 

New  14 Brunswick  Steamship  Co. 

New  15 Do. 

Barclay  Street  Ferry  to  Hoboken  (D.,  L.  and  W.  R.  E.). 

New  16 New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  R.  R.  freight  station. 

New  17 Do. 

New  18 Fall  River  Line. 

New  19 Providence  Line. 

Chambers  Street  Ferry  to  Jersey  City  (E.  R.  R.). 

New  20 Erie  E.  E.  freight  station. 

New  21 Do. 

New  22 Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  E.  freight  station. 

New  23 West  Shore  E.  E.  freight  station. 

New  24 Hudson  River  steamboats. 

New  25 Old  Dominion  Steamship  Co. 

New  26 Do. 

New  27 Pennsylvania  R.  R.  freight  station. 

New  28 Do. 

New  29 Do. 

Old  30 Albany  Day  Line  steamers. 

Desbrosses  Street  Ferry. 

New  31 New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  R.  R.  freight  station. 

New  32 People's  Line  for  Albany. 

New  33 Department  street  cleaning  dumps  (south  side). 

General  wharfage  (north  side).  6 

o  Opened  to  general  wharfage  for  local  Sound  and  river  steamers  In  July  1910. 
6  "General  wharfage"  means  that  the  pier  is  an  "open"  one. 
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North  Biocr— Continued. 
Pier. 

New  34 Southern  Pacific  Co. 

New  35 Savannah  Line  of  steamships. 

New  36 Clyde  Line  of  steamships. 

New  37 Mallory  Line  of  steamships. 

New  38 Do. 

New  39 Central  R.  R.  Co.  of  New  Jersey. 

Manhattan  Navigation  Co.'s  steamers  tor  Albany. 

New  40 Norwich  Line  steamers. 

New  41 Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  R.  R.  freight  station. 

New  42 Royal  Mail  Steamship  Co. 

New  43 Recreation  pier. 

Catskill  Line  steamers. 

Saugerties  Line  steamers. 

Christopher  Street  Ferry. 

New  44 Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.  freight  station. 

New  45 Clyde  Line  of  steamships. 

New  46.1 Central  R.  R.  Co.  of  New  Jersey  freight  station. 

Citizens'  Steamboat  Co.,  Troy. 

New  47 Quebec  Steamship  Co.  for  Bermuda. 

New  48 Southern  Pacific  Co. 

New  49 Do. 

New  50 Do . 

New  51 Do. 

New  52 Southern  Pacific  Co.  (Royal  Mail  Steamship  Co.,  temporarily). 

New  52-a General  wharfage. 

New  52-b Do . 

New  62-c .'. Do. 

New  53 Cunard  Steamship  Co. 

New  54 Do. 

New  56 Do. 

New  67 French  Line  steamers. 

New  58 International  Mercantile  Marine  Co.    (Atlantic  Transport  Line, 

American  Line,  Red  Star  Line,  White  Star  Line,  Leyland  Line). 

New  59 Do . 

New  60 Do. 

New  61 Do. 

New  62 Do. 

West  Twenty-third  street West  Twenty-third  street  ferries. 

Central  R.  R.  to  Communipaw,  N.  J. 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  R.  R.  to  Hoboken. 

Erie  R.  R.  to  Jersey  City. 

Pennsylvania  R.  R.  to  Jersey  City. 

Old  54 Anchor  Line. 

Old  55 Hamburg-American  Line. 

Old  56 Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.  freight  station. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  freight  station. 
Old  57 Panama  R.  R.  steamships. 

Erie  R.  R.  freight  station. 

Old  58 Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  R.  R.  freight  station. 

Old  59 Occident  Dock  Co. 

West  Thirtieth  street South  side,  general  wharfage. 

North  side,  department  street  cleaning  dumps. 

West  Thirty-first  street New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  R.  R.  freight  station. 

West  Thirty-second  street Do. 

West  Thirty-third  street Do. 

West  Thirty-fourth  street Italian  Line  steamships. 

West  Thirty-fifth  street South  side,  general  wharfage. 

North  side,  New  York  and  Long  Branch  Steamboat  Co. 

West  Thirty-sixth  street New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  R.  R.  freight  station. 

West  Thirty-seventh  street Pennsylvania  R.  R.  freight  station. 

West  Thirty-eighth  street Do. 

West  Thirty-ninth  street Health  department  offal  dump. 

Manure  dumps;  ice  bridge. 

Berths  for  landing  cattle. 
1  Vest  Fortieth  street Central  R.  R,  Co.  of  New  Jersey  freight  station. 
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North  BicCT— Continued. 
Pier. 

West  Forty-first  street Albany  Day  Line  steamers. 

Central  R.  R.  Co.  of  New  Jersey. 

West  Forty-second  street West  Forty-second  Street  Ferry. 

West  Shore  E.  R.  to  Weehawken. 

West  Forty-third  street New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  R.  R.  freight  station. 

West  Forty-fourth  street French  Line  steamers. 

West  Forty-fifth  street General  wharfage. 

West  Forty-sixth  street South  side,  general  wharfage. 

North  side,  American  Ice  Co. 

West  Forty-seventh  s'treet South  side,  department  street  cleaning  dumps. 

North  side,  manure  and  cellar  dirt  dumps. 

West  Forty-eighth  street General  wharfage. 

West  Forty-ninth  street Erie  R.  R.  freight  station. 

West  Fiftieth  street Recreation  pier;  general  wharfage. 

West  Fifty-first  street South  side,  general  wharfage. 

North  side  set  aside  for  canal  and  Hudson  River  traffic. 

West  Fifty-second  street Do. 

West  Fifty-fourth  street South  side  set  aside  for  canal  and  Hudson  River  traffic. 

North  side,  general  wharfage. 

West  Fifty-fifth  street Cellar  dirt  dump  and  general  wharfage. 

West  Fifty-sixth  street Seaboard  Contracting  Co. 

West  Fifty-seventh  street Yard  of  department  of  docks  and  ferries. 

West  Fifty-eighth  street Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Co.,  subway  powerhouse,  etc. 

West  Fifty-ninth  street New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  R.  R.  freight  station. 

Between  Sixtieth  and  Seventy-second 
streets Do. 

Between  Seventy-second  and  Seventy- 
ninth  streets Department  of  parks — Riverside  drive. 

West  Seventy-ninth  street New  York  Contracting  and  Trucking  Co.  (dumping  board). 

Between    Seventy-ninth   and    Ninety- 
sixth  streets Department  of  parks — Riverside  drive. 

West  Ninety-sixth  street New  York  Contracting  and  Trucking  Co.  (dumping  board). 

West  Ninety-seventh  street General  wharfage. 

West  Ninety-eighth  street Berth  for  State  Naval  Militia. 

Between  Ninety-eighth  and  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty-ninth  streets Department  of  parks — Riverside  drive. 

West  One  hundred  and  twenty-ninth 
street Recreation  pier;  general  wharfage. 

West  One  hundred  and  thirtieth  street. Riverside  and  Fort  Lee  Ferry  Co. 

Ferry  to  Edgewater,  N.  J. 

West    One    hundred    and    thirty-first 
street General  wharfage. 

West  One  hundred  and  thirty-second 
street Do. 

West   One   hundred   and    thirty-third 
street Do. 

West  One  hundred  and  thirty-fourth 
street Department  of  street  cleaning  dumps. 

East  River. 

Battery General  wharfage. 

Ferry  to  Ellis  Island  (immigrant  station). 

Ferry  to  Governors  Island. 

Ship  News  Office. 
Whitehall  street Municipal  ferry  to  St.  George,  Staten  Island. 

Hamilton  Ferry  to  Hamilton  avenue,  Brooklyn. 

Atlantic  Avenue  Ferry  to  Atlantic  avenue,  Brooklyn. 

Municipal  ferry  to  Stapleton,  Staten  Island. 

Municipal  ferry  to  Thirty-ninth  street,  Brooklyn. 

New  4 New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  R.  R.  freight  station. 

New  5 General  wharfage  reserved  for  canal  boat  tramc. 

New  6 Do. 

New  7 Erie  R.  R.  freight  station. 

New  8 Spanish  Line. 

New  9 Munson  Steamship  Line. 
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East  River — Continued. 
Pier. 

New  10 New  York  and  Baltimore  Transportation  Co. 

New  11 General  wharfage. 

New  12 United  States  Government,  quartermaster's  department. 

Wall  street Ferry  to  Montague  street,  Brooklyn. 

New  13 New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Co. 

New  14 Do. 

New  15 Mallory  Line. 

New  10 Do. 

Fulton  street Fulton  Ferry  to  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn. 

New  17 Fulton  Market  Fish  Mongers  Association. 

New  18 Independent  Wholesale  Fish  Dealers  Association. 

New  York  Wholesale  Fish  Dealers  Association. 

New  19 Hartford  and  New  York  Transportation  Co. 

New  20 Do . 

Old  27 Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  freight  station. 

Old  28 Cellar  dirt  dump;  general  wharfage. 

Old  29 Brooklyn  Bridge  pier.    Clyde  Steamship  Line. 

Roosevelt  street Ferry  premises. 

New  22 Long  Island  R.  R.  freight  station. 

New  25 Do. 

Old  34 Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  R.  R.  freight  station. 

Catherine  street Ferry  to  Main  street,  Brooklyn. 

^  New  27 New  England  Navigation  Co. 

:;  New  28 Do. 

New  29 Central  Vermont  R.  R. 

New  30 Recreation  pier;  general  wharfage. 

New  31 New  England  Navigation  Co. 

New  32 Maine  Steamship  Co. 

'-'  New  33 General  wharfage. 

New  34 New  York  Central  and  Hudson  RiverR.  R. 

Old  45 New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  R.  R. 

- !  Old  46 Do. 

New  36 General  wharfage;  ice  bridge. 

Old  48 Department  street  cleaning  dumps;  general  wharfage. 

New  38 New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  R .  R .  freight  station. 

New  39 Do. 

Old  49 Do. 

Old  50 Do. 

Old  51 Do. 

Old  52 Do. 

Old  53 General  wharfage. 

Old  64 Do. 

Grand  street Ferry  premises. 

New  50 Ice  bridge  and  dumps. 

New  51 Department  street  cleaning  dump;  general  wharfage. 

New  52 Dry  dock;  general  wharfage;  dumps;  ice  bridge. 

Third  street Recreation  pier;  general  wharfage. 

'burth  street Dry  dock. 

''ifth  street Ice  bridge;  manure  dump;  general  wharfage. 

iixth  street Lumber. 

leventh  street Lumber;  dry  dock.  ■ 

iighth  street Dry  dock. 

linth  street Ship  repairs;  general  wharfage. 

'enth  street Standard  Oil  Co. 

Ferry  to  Greenpoint. 

Seventh  street Manure  dump;  ice  bridge. 

'welfth  street Gas  works. 

hirteenth  street Do. 

ourteenth  street Building  material. 

ilteenth  street G  as  works. 

ixteenth  street Reception  hospital  for  contagious  c 

'!venteenth  street Do. 

Department  of  street  cleaning  dump. 

Ighteenth  street General  wharfage. 

ineteenth  street Do. 

if  entieth  street Coal  business. 
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East  jeiucr— Continued. 
Pier. 

Twenty-first  street Gas  works  and  general  wliarfage. 

Twenty-second  street New  England  Navigation  Co. 

Twenty-third  street Ferry  to  Greenpoint. 

Twenty-fourth  street Recreation  pier;  general  wharfage. 

Twenty-fifth  street Yard  of  department  of  docks  and  ferries. 

Twenty-sixth  street Department  of  correction. 

Twenty-seventh  street Bellevue  Hospital. 

Twenty-eighth  street Do. 

Twenty-ninth  street Do. 

Thirtieth  street Department  of  street  cleaning  dump ;  general  wharfage. 

Thirty-first  street General  wharfage. 

Thirty-second  street Coal  and  general  wharfage. 

Thirty-third  street Dump  for  cellar  dirt. 

Thirty-fourth  street Ferry  to  Long  Island  City. 

Thirty-fifth  street Subway  contractors. 

Thirty-sixth  street Ice  bridge;  general  wharfage. 

Thirty-seventh  street General  wharfage. 

Thirty-eighth  street New  York  Edison  Co.  electric-light  plant. 

Thirty-ninth  street Do. 

Fortieth  street Cellar-dirt  dump. 

Forty-first  street Gas  works. 

Forty -second  street General  wharfage. 

Forty-third  street Lehigh  Valley  R .  R .  cattle  landing. 

Forty-fourth  street Do. 

Forty-fifth  street Schwarzsehild  &  Sulzberger  cattle  landing. 

Forty-sixth  street Department  of  street  cleaning;  manure  dump. 

Forty-seventh  street General  wharfage. 

Forty-eighth  street Do. 

Forty-ninth  street Do. 

Between  Forty-ninth  and  Fifty-fourth 

streets Unimproved. 

Fifty-fourth  street Brewery. 

Fifty-fifth  street Unimproved. 

Fifty-sixth  street Coal. 

Fifty-seventh  to  Fifty-ninth  streets Unimproved. 

Sixtieth  street Cellar-dirt  dump,  department  of  street  cleaning  dump. 

Sixty-first  street General  wharfage. 

Sixty-second  street Ice  bridge;  general  wharfage. 

Sixty -third  street American  Malting  Co. 

.  Sixty-fourth  to  Seventy-first  streets Construction  work  in  progress. 

Seventy-first  street Dump  for  cellar  dirt. 

Seventy-first  to  Seventy-fourth  streets.. Construction  work  in  progress. 
Seventy-fourth  to  Seventy-fifth  streets. .  Power  house;  elevated  railroad. 
Seventy-fifth  to  Seventy-eighth  streets.  .Construction  work  in  progress. 
Seventy-eighth  to  Seventy-ninth  streets.  General  wharfage. 

Seventy-ninth  to  Eightieth  streets Building  material. 

Eightieth  to  Eighty-first  streets Unimproved. 

Eighty-first  to  Eighty-second  streets.  ..Ice  and  coal. 
Eighty-second  to  Eighty-third  streets. .        Do. 
Eighty-fourth  to  Eighty-sixth  streets. . .  East  R  iver  Park. 

Eighty-sixth  street General  wharfage. 

Eighty-sixth  to  Eighty-ninth  streets. .  .East  River  Park. 

Eighty-ninth  to  Ninetieth  streets Unimproved. 

Ninetieth  to  Ninety-first  streets Do. 

Ninety-first  street General  wharfage. 

Ninety-second  street Ferry  to  Astoria. 

Ninety-third  street Brewery;  grain  depot. 

Ninety-third  to  Ninety-fourth  streets.. .Lumber. 

Ninety-fourth  street Coal  and  general  wharfage. 

Ninety-fourth  to  Ninety-fifth  streets . .  .Cellar  dirt  dump. 
Ninety-sixth  to  Ninety-seventh  streets. Lumber. 

Ninety-seventh  to  Ninety-eighth  sts Coal  and  lee. 

Ninety-eighth  to  Ninety-ninth  street.. General  wharfage. 

Ninety-ninth  street Berth  for  fireboat. 

Ferry  to  College  Point. 
One  hundredth  street Ice  bridge  and  general  wharfage. 
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Broooklyn  shore,  southerly  from  Atlantic  avenue. 
Pier. 

Atlantic  avenue South  Ferry  to  Whitehall  street,  Manhattan. 

Atlantic  avenue  to  Pacific  street New  York  and  Porto  Eico  Steamship  Co. 

Between  Pacific  and  Harrison  streets.  .New  York  Dock  Co. 

Harrison  street Henderson  Bros. 

Irving  and  Sedgwick  streets New  York  Dock  Co. 

Degraw  street New  York  and  Texas  Steamship  Co. 

Hamilton  avenue Hamilton  Ferry  to  Whitehall  street,  Manhattan. 

Atlantic  Basin. 

Pier  33 New  York  Dock  Co. 

Pier  34 Do. 

Pier  36 Norton  Line  Steamships. 

Pier  36 ,. Punch,  Edye  &  Co. 

Pier  37 Barber  &  Co. 

Pier  38 New  York  Dock  Co. 

Atlantic  Basin  to  Sullivan  street Do. 

Between  Sullivan  and  Walcott  streets . .  Lumber. 

Between  Walcott  and  Coffey  streets Zophar  Mills;  yard  for  storage  of  resin,  etc. 

Pier  39 New  York  Dock  Co. 

Pier  40 Do. 

Pier  41 Do. 

Conover  street Ship  repairs  yard. 

Lumber. 

Pier  45 New  York  Dock  Co. 

Pier  46 Do. 

Van  Brunt  street Red  Hook  Stores. 

Beards  Stores;  grain  elevators. 

Erie  basin. 

Piers  47  and  48 Nelson  Bros. 

Dwight  street Erie  Basin  Dry  Dock  Stores. 

Erie  Basin  Dry  Dock. 

John  N.  Eobbins  &  Co.  dry  dock. 

Manning  Yacht  Basin. 

New  York  Balance  Dock  Co. 

Wm.  Gokey  &  Sons  dry  dock. 

Theo.  A.  Cranes  &  Son  dry  dock. 

Hudson  Langill  &  Downing. 

Townsend  &  Olberg  Iron  Works. 

Brooklyn  basin. 

Gowanus  Canal,  west  side. 

Clinton  street Downing  &  Lawrence. 

Court  street Do. 

Smith  street American  Ice  Co. 

Halleck  to  Sigoumey  streets Barrett  Manufacturing  Co. 

Bay  street ". S.  W.  Bowne. 

Creamer  street City  bulkhead;  general  wharfage. 

Hamilton  Avenue  Bridge  between  Ham- 
ilton avenue  and  Ninth  street Devoe  &  Eaynolds  Paint  Works. 

Brick  yards. 

Independent  Salt  Co. 

Coney  Island  and  Brooklyn  R.  E.  Co 

Ninth  street Bridge. 

Between  Ninth  and  Eighth  streets N.  Eyan  estate. 

American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

Eighth  street  to  Fifth  street Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Works. 

Between  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets American  Ice  Co. 

C.  S.  Buell  &  Co. 

Fourth  street City  bulkhead;  general  wharfage. 

Between  Fourth  and  Third  streets Coal  and  wood. 

Third  street Bridge. 

Second  street General  wharfage;  city  bulkhead. 

Between  Second  and  First  streets F.  D.  Creamer. 
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Guwanus  Canal,  west  side— Continued. 
Pier. 

First  street Standard  Oil  Co. 

Between  First  and  Carroll  streets Watson  &  Pittinger. 

Carroll  street Bridge. 

Between  Carroll  and  Union  streets Coal  and  wood. 

Union  street Bridge. 

Between  Union  and  Saokett  streets Coal. 

Sackett  street General  wharfage;  city  bulkhead. 

Between  Sa<:kett  and  Degraw  streets. .  .Coal, 

Degraw  street General  wharfage;  city  bulkhead. 

Between  Degraw  and  Douglas  streets.  .Castle  Bros. 

John  E.  Lamey. 

Douglas  street General  wharfage;  city  bulkhead . 

North  ofDouglas  street  to  head  of  canal. Corporation  yard;  department  water  supply,  gas,  and  electricity. 

South  Brooklyn. 

Twentieth  street Wood,  shipyards,  dry  dock. 

Twenty-second  street Brooklyn  Spar  Co. 

Twenty-fourth  street David  Clark  &  Son,  Hall  &  Hurlburt,  White  &  Willard. 

Twenty-flfth  street Coal. 

Twenty-si.xUi  street Yacht  basin. 

Twenty-seventh  street Iron  works;  dry  dock. 

Twenty.eighth  street Lumber. 

Between   Twenty-eighth   and    Thirty- 
eighth  streets Work  of  improvement  in  progress. 

Thirty-ninth  street Municipal  Ferry  to  Whitehall  street,  Manhattan. 

Fortieth  street H.  W.  Johns  Manufacturing  Co. 

Forty-first  to  Fifty-first  streets Bush  terminal,  independent  stores. 

Fifty-first  street Armory  Naval  Militia. 

Fifty-first  to  Fifty-second  streets Commercial  Coal  Co. 

Fifty-second  street Power  house,  Brooklyn  Heights  E .  R.  Co. 

Fifty-third  street Works,  U.  S.  Projectile  Co. 

Fifty-fourth  street Works,  Kings  Cotmty  Gas  and  Illuminating  Co. 

Fifty-fourth  to  Fifty-sixth  streets Yard  Morse  Iron  Works  and  Repair  Co. 

Fifty-sixth  street New  York  Yacht  Club  station. 

Fifty-sixth  to  Fifty-eighth  streets Morse  Iron  Works  and  Repair  Co. 

Fifty-eighth  to  Sixty-fourth  streets Unimproved. 

Sixty-fifth  street Long  Island  R.  R.  yard  freight  station. 

Sixty-si-xth  street New  York  Edison  Co. 

.Sixty-sixth  street  to  Bay  Ridge  avenue, Shore  drive;  department  parks. 

Bay  Ridge  avenue General  wharfage. 

Bay  Ridge  avenue  to  Fort  Hamilton Shore  drive:  department  parks. 

Brooklyn  shore,  from  Atlantic  avenue  northerly  to  Division  avenue, 

Atlantic  avenue  to  Joralemon  street New  York  Dock  Co. 

Joralemon  street Floating  Bethel  under  permit  from  department  docks  and  ferries. 

Joralemon  street  to  Montague  street New  York  Dock  Co. 

Montague  streets Brooklyn  Union  Ferry  Co.,  ferry  to  Wall  street,  New  York. 

Montague  street  to  Fulton  street New  York  Dock  Co. 

Fulton  street South  side,  Heoker,  Jones,  Jewell  mills. 

Fulton  street Pennsylvania  annex  ferry  to  Jersey  City. 

Brooklyn  Union  Ferry  Co.,  ferry  to  Fulton  street,  New  York. 
Fulton  street  to  Dock  street Brooklyn  Bridge  pier;  department  bridges. 

New  York  Dock  Co. 

Dock  street General  wharfage,  department  docks  and  ferries. 

Dock  street  to  Main  street New  York  Dock  Co. 

Main  street Catherine  Ferry  to  Catherine  street,  New  York. 

Main  street  to  Washington  street J.  H.  Sprague's  lumber  yard. 

Carston-O.Herman-Wells  coal  yard. 

Washington  street  to  Adams  street Manhattan  Bridge  pier;  Moquin-Oflerman  Coal  Co 

Adams  street  to  Jay  street Arbuckle's  Sugar  Refinery. 

Jay  street  to  Bridge  street Jay  Street  Terminal  Co. 

Bridge  street  to  Gold  street Kings  County  Electric  Lighting  Plant. 

Gold  street General  wharfage. 

Gold  street  to  Hudson  avenue National  Lead  C'o.'s  works. 
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Brooklyn  slmre,from  Atlantic  avenue  northerly  to  Division  oufntw — Continued 
Pier. 

Hudson  avenue Henry  Steers,  private  dump, 

Hudson  avenue  to  Little  street National  Coke  Works. 

Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co.'s  works. 

Little  street Bernard  Healy,  private  dump. 

Little  street  to  Clinton  avenue United  States  navy-yard. 

Clinton  avenue  to  Washington  Avenue 

Bridge Wallabdut  basin;  general  wharfage. 

Washington  Avenue  Bridge  to  Hewes 

street South  side  WaUabout  Canal  under  control  department  docks  and 

ferries;  general  wharfage. 
Hewes  street  to  Washington   Avenue 

Bridge North  side,  Wallabout  Canal. 

Brick  yard,  ice  bridge,  stone  yard. 
Coal  yards,  sulphur  works,  salt  works. 
Washington  Avenue  Bridge  to  Division 

avenue Morgan's  flour  mill.    Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  freight 

yard. 
Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Co.  power  station. 

Brooklyn  shore,  from  Division  avenue,  northerly. 

Division  avenue Bulkhead;  city  property.    (Department  docks  and  ferries.) 

Division  avenue  to  south  Tenth  street..  Bulkhead;  Mollenhauer  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

South  Tenth  street BuUthead;  in  dispute. 

South   Tenth   street  'to   South   Ninth 

street Bulkhead;  Brooklyn  Distillery  Co. 

South  Ninth  street  to  Broadway Brooklyn  and  Xew  York  Ferry  Co.,  terry  premises. 

Broadway  to  South  Sixth  street Do. 

South  Sixth  street  to  South  Fifth  street.  Bulkhead;  dumping  board,  Borough  Construction  Co. 

Bridge  department. 

South  Fifth  street,  pier South  side,  general  wharfage. 

North  side,  berth  for  Boyers'  freight  line. 
South   Fifth  street   to   South   Second 

street American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

South  Second  street Bulkhead;  city  property.    (Department  docks  and  ferries.) 

South  Second  street  to  Grand  street American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

Grand  street Ferry  premises.    Brooklyn  and  New  York  Ferry  Co. 

Ferry  premises.    Nassau  Ferry  Co. 

Grand  street  to  North  First  street Bulkhead;  Nassau  Ferry  Co. 

North  First  street,  pier E.  M,  Cooke  &  Co.  (private  property). 

North   First  street   to    North   Second 

street Bulkhead;  L.  X.  Palmer  (private  property). 

North  Second  street,  pier General  wharfage  (department  docks  and  ferries). 

North  Second  street  to  North  Third 

street Bulkhead;  American  Sugar  Refining  Co. 

North  Third  street  to   North   Fourth 

street Bulkhead;  Havemeyer  &  Elder  Sugar  Refinery. 

North  Fourth  street  to   North   Fifth 

street Pennsylvania  R.  R.  freight  station. 

North  Fifth  street  to  North  Tenth  street.  Brooklyn  E.  D.  Terminal  Co.  freight  station. 
North  Tenth  street  to  North  Eleventh 

street Standard  Oil  Co.  works. 

North  Eleventh  street  to  North  Twelfth 

street,.  - Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co.  works. 

North  Twelfth  street  to  North  Thir- 
teenth street  and  south  side  Bushwick 

Creek Standard  Oil  Co.  works. 

North  side  Bushwick  Creek  to  Quay 

street Cunningham  estate. 

Quay  street,  bulkhead Brauu  &  Howe  brickyard. 

Quay  street  to  Calyer  street T.  F.  Rowland  (iron  works). 

Oak  street American  Ice  Co. 

Oak  street  to  Noble  street American  Cordage  Co. 

Noble  street,  pier City  property;  general  wharfage  (department  docks  and  ferries). 

Noble  street  to  Milton  street American  Cordage  Co. 

Milton  street  to  Greenpoint  avenue. . .  .Brooklyn  and  New  York  Ferry  (30.;  ferry  premises. 
Kent  street W.  Wilson  &  Co.;  yellow-pine  yard. 
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Brooklyn  shore,  from  Division  avenue  northerly— Continued. 
Pier. 

Java  street W.  P.  Uptegrove  &  Bro.;  cedar  mill. 

Java  street  to  Huron  street J.  C.  Orr  Lumber  Co.;  lumber. 

Huron  street  to  Greene  street Bulkhead;  W.  P.  Uptegrove  &  Bro.;  lumber. 

Greene  street  to  Freeman  street New  York  and  Boston  Dyewood  Co.;  lumber. 

Freeman  street  to  Eagle  street Constantine-Nesmith  Rosewood  Co.;  lumber. 

Eagle  street  to  Dupont  street Yellow  Pine  Co.;  lumber. 

The  borders  of  Manhattan  Island  south  of  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
ninth  street  are  practically  all  developed  for  commercial  purposes, 
with  the  exception  of  7  miles  reserved  for  parks.  The  Brooklyn  front 
is  largely  developed  from  Newtown  Creek  to  Fort  Hamilton,  South 
Brooklyn.  Of  the  445  miles  of  water  front  in  the  greater  city  it  is 
estimated  that  there  are  in  commercial  use  about  12  miles  on  the 
island  of  Manhattan,  24  miles  in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  about  12 
miles  in  the  Borough  of  Queens,  6^  miles  in  the  Borough  of  Kich- 
mond,  and  4J  miles  in  the  Borough  of  Bronx.  The  Jamaica  Bay 
Improvement  Commission  in  1907  estimated  that  about  5  miles  of 
the  improved  water  front  on  Manhattan  Island  and  in  Brooklyn  were 
used  by  railroads,  or  expressed  differently,  about  31  per  cent  of  the 
North  Kiver  front  of  Manhattan  and  5  per  cent  of  the  East  River 
front  were  occupied  by  railroads. 

According  to  the  statement  of  occupancy  above,  railroads  use  38 
piers  for  freight  stations  on  North  River  below  West  Sixtieth  street, 
besides  ferries  at  Liberty,  Cortlandt,  Barclay,  Chambers,  Desbrosses, 
West  Twenty-third,  and  West  Forty-second  streets.  All  the  space 
between  West  Sixtieth  street  and  West  Seventy-second  street  is  occu- 
pied by  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad.  Trans- 
Atlantic  steamers  occupy  19  piers  below  Sixtieth  street  and  coast- 
wise and  river  steamers  occupy  25  piers.  On  the  East  River  below 
Forty-fifth  street  railroads  occupy  19  piers,  mainly  as  freight  sta- 
tions, trans-Atlantic  steamship  companies  use  3  piers,  and  coastwise 
steamers  use  11  piers. 

On  the  North  River  there  are  practically  no  piers  used  by  indus- 
trial concerns.  On  East  River  (Manhattan)  below  One  hundred  and 
first  street  there  are  10  landing  places  for  ice,  7  for  coal,  4  for  lumber, 
and  5  piers  are  occupied  by  gas  works. 

The  statement  of  occupancy  above  referred  to  does  not  completely 
indicate  the  extent  to  which  the  water  front  is  controlled  by  railroads. 
A  number  of  water  lines  are  owned  or  controlled  by  railroads,  and  the 
wharf  property  occupied  by  such  lines  might  properly  be  classed  with 
railroad  occupancy.  The  Fall  River  Line,  the  Providence  Line,  the 
Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company,  the  Savannah  Line  of  Steam- 
ships, the  lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  others  are  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  various  railroads. 

The  list  of  occupancy  above  indicates  that  industrial  concerns  are 
practically  excluded  from  the  Manhattan  water  front  and  from  the 
Brooklyn  shore  from  Dock  street  south  to  Erie  basin.     North  of 
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Dock  street  and  below  Newtown  Creek  on  the  Brookljm  shore  are  the 
plants  of  such  large  industrial  concerns  as  the  sugar  refining  plants 
of  the  Arbuckles,  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  and  Have- 
meyer  &  Elder.  In  this  same  section  are  located  some  of  the  works 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  American  Cordage  Company. 
The  banks  of  Newtown  Creek  (occupants  not  shown  in  list)  are  occu- 
pied almost  wholly  by  industrial  establishments  and  concerns  engaged 
ia  commercial  enterprises,  such  as  lumber  yards,  coal  depots,  etc. 

Coordination  of  terminals — lighterage. — Most  of  the  railroads 
reaching  New  York  Harbor  have  some  sort  of  coordination  between 
their  rail  terminals  on  the  Xew  Jersey  shore  and  the  piers  on  Manhat- 
tan Island  and  in  Brookljm.  There  is  not,  however,  any  scheme  of 
general  coordination  that  serves  shippers  and  receivers  in  the  system- 
atic manner  required  by  the  most  economical  handliag  of  traffic. 
All  the  railroads  from  the  South  and  West,  except  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  have  their  rail  terminals  on  the  New 
Jersey  shore.  On  the  Hudson  River  front  of  Manhattan  Island  there 
are  no  raU  connections  with  piers  south  of  the  terminals  of  the  New 
York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  about  Seventy-second 
street.  Some  of  the  piers  in  Brooklyn,  notably  those  of  the  Bush 
Terminal  Company,  have  rail  connections.  Because  of  this  absence 
of  railroad  terminals  on  the  most  active  portion  of  the  New  York 
water  front  there  has  grown  the  necessity  for  an  extensive  Ughterage 
system,  and  this  system  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
New  York  terminal  situation. 

It  has  been  said  that  at  the  port  of  New  York  freight  is  received  at 
Jersey  City,  stored  in  Brooklyn,  and  shipped  from  Manhattan. 
Export  freight,  after  reaching  the  railroad  terminals  in  Jersey  City,  is 
transferred  to  lighters,  by  which  it  is  taken  to  the  steamer  pier.  Part 
of  this  handling  is  avoided  in  some  cases  by  the  use  of  car  floats. 

Lighterage  is  performed  by  fleets  representing  more  than  10,500 
craft,  of  which  1,100  are  tugs  and  steam  Hghters.  These  Ughterage 
fleets  represent  an  investment  of  approximately  $250,000,000  and 
require  60,000  men  to  operate  them.  There  are  30  lighterage  and 
towing  companies,  besides  which  some  of  the  large  industrial  con- 
cerns and  railroads  have  their  own  fleets.  The  fighter  for  general  use 
is  a  scow-shaped  vessel  of  from  300  to  800  tons  capacity,  equipped 
with  a  mast  and  boom.  The  cargo  is  carried  for  the  most  part  on 
deck.  Some  of  the  larger  fighters  have  steel  A-frame  derricks  with 
steel  boom  and  wire-rope  rigging,  capable  of  lifting,  in  some  cases,  as 
much  as  250  tons.  For  some  package  freight  covered  barges  of  from 
300  to  500  tons  capacity  are  used. 

Extensive  use  is  made  of  car  floats,  which  take  rows  of  loaded 
freight  cars  from  the  railroad  direct  to  the  warehouse  or  the  steam- 
ship. There  are  a  number  of  car  floats  in  the  harbor  capable  of  car- 
rying 23  cars  of  100,000  pounds  capacity  each.     The  concerns  which 
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do  most  of  the  lighterage  in  the  grain  trade  are  either  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  railroads. 

In  1904  the  New  York  Harbor  fleet  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  independ- 
ent of  the  ferryboats,  was  reported  to  consist  of  70  covered  freight 
barges,  27  hand-hoist  lighters,  3  steam-hoist  lighters,  25  car  floats,  3 
steam  lighters,  2  live-stock  boats,  and  410  harbor  coal  floats,  9  Sound 
coal  boats,  12  coastwise  coal  barges,  and  14  tugs,  or  a  total  of  575. 
The  Lehigh  Valley  was  reported  in  1908  to  have  in  New  York  Harbor 
a  floating  equipment  of  250  craft,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  142,  the 
New  Haven  70,  the  New  York  Central  254,  etc.  In  1907  the 
New  York  Central  fleet  moved  304,372  cars  on  floats  and  lightered 
1,402,358  tons  of  freight  in  bulk,  besides  30,425,188  bushels  of  grain. 
Three-fourths  of  the  tonnage,  even  of  the  New  York  Central  road, 
which  reaches  Manhattan  Island  directly,  has  to  be  transferred  by 
car  ferry  or  lighter  from  the  yards  at  Sixty-fifth  street  and  Thirty- 
third  street  to  the  various  piers  and  substations.  To  the  roads  ter- 
minating in  Jersey  City  a  marine  department  is  even  more  essential. 

In  December,  1905,  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  purchased 
the  fleet  of  the  Manhattan  Lighterage  and  Transportation  Company, 
consisting  of  34  barges,  3  tugs,  and  1  steam  lighter,  and  at  the  same 
time  acquired  from  the  Harbor  Transportation  Company  its  fleet  of 
8  lighters. 

The  East  Jersey  Railroad  and  Terminal  Company,  which  has  half 
a  mile  of  railroad  in  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  from  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jerse}^  to  pier  4,  also  owns  one  tugboat  and  10  barges. 

The  Raritan  Terminal  and  Transportation  Company  has  a  terminal 
railroad  from  North  Perth  Amboy  south  to  the  Raritan  River,  about 
2  miles,  which  is  operated  in  conjunction  with  a  lighterage  service 
for  New  York  Harbor  delivery. 

The  partnership  owning  the  Jay  street  terminal  and  the  Brooklyn 
Eastern  District  Terminal  in  Brooklyn  float  freight  between  the  rail 
terminals  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson  and  their  respective  ter- 
minals in  Brooklyn,  under  contracts  with  the  railroads. 

A  great  deal  of  complaint  has  been  made  regarding  the  excessive 
terminal  charges  at  New  York,  and  many  ascribe  the  relative  decline 
in  the  commerce  to  the  lighterage  system.  The  usual  charge  for 
lighterage  is  3  cents  per  100  pounds,  which  is  absorbed  in  the  freight 
rate,  within  the  "lighterage  limits."  The  freight  rate  by  rail  on  lake 
grain  from  Buffalo  is  5^  cents  for  60  pounds  in  the  case  of  wheat. 

The  present  lighterage  and  floatage  limits  in  New  York,  within 
which  goods  are  delivered  "lighterage  free,"  or  without  additional 
charge  above  the  freight  rates  to  New  ^'ork,  are  as  follows: 

North  River. 

New  York  side.— Battery  to  One  hundred  and  thirty-fifth  street. 
New  Jersey  side  —National  Storage  Docks,  Communipaw,  to  and 
mcluding  i-iort  Lee,  N.  J.  '^ 
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East  River  and  Harlem  River. 

New  York  side. — Battery  to  Jerome  Avenue  Bridge,  including 
Harlem  River  side  of  Wards  and  Randalls  islands. 

Brooklyn  side. — From  Pot  Cove,  Astoria,  to  Second  Bridge,  New- 
town Creek,  and  points  in  Wallabout  Canal,  west  of  Washington 
Avenue  Bridge,  and  to  Hamilton  Avenue  Bridge,  Gowanus 
Canal,  and  to  and  including  Sixty-ninth  street.  South  Brooklyn 
(Bay  Ridge). 

New  Yorlc  Bay. 

Points  on  north  and  east  shore  of  Staten  Island,  between  Bridge 
Creek  (Arlington)  and  Clifton,  both  inclusive,  and  including 
Elm  Park,  Erastina,  and  Shooter  Island. 

Points  on  the  New  Jersey  shore  of  New  York  Bay  and  on  the  Kill 
van  Kull,  between  C-onstable  Hook  and  Avenue  C,  Bayonne 
City,  opposite  Port  Richmond,  Staten  Island.  , 

Even  if  the  cause  of  complaint  noted  above  with  respect  to  lighter- 
age were  removed,  the  terminal  situation  would  still  be  far  from  satis- 
factory. The  most  economical  handling  of  freight  requires  close 
connection  at  the  point  of  transshipment  between  the  water  carrier 
and  the  railroad  carrier.  The  economical  connecting  link  here  is  the 
warehouse.  Owing  to  the  high  value  of  land  on  Manhattan  Island 
the  greater  part  of  the  storage  business  has  for  a  long  time  been  in 
Brooklyn  and  Staten  Island.  The  storage  space  now  utilized  on 
Manhattan  Island  is  often  on  piers  used  almost  entirely  for  storage 
purposes  and  not  much  used  by  vessels.  There  are  only  about  a 
dozen  important  stores  on  Manhattan  Island.  Among  them  are 
those  of  the  Terminal  Warehouse  Company,  including  the  central 
stores  at  Twenty-seventh  street,  and  the  Rossiter  stores  at  Fifty- 
ninth  street  on  the  North  River.  There  are  also  a  few  important 
stores  at  Hoboken  and  Jersey  City.  On  accoimt  of  this  absence  of 
sufficient  warehouse  facilities,  there  has  grown  up  an  elaborate  and 
cumbersome  system  of  transferring  freight  between  railroads  and 
water  carriers.  Shipments  by  rail  from  Manhattan  Island  are  brought 
to  the  terminals  in  small  lots  from  various  parts  of  the  island  and 
goods  destined  for  receivers  in  New  York  City  proper  are  discharged 
from  cars  on  floats  brought  by  the  railroads  to  the  piers.  Outgoing 
freight  is  brought  to  the  piers  or  bulkhead  on  drays  and  conveyed  to 
places  convenient  for  loading  on  vessels  by  trucks,  and  incoming 
freight  is  hkewise  moved  from  the  wharves  to  the  waiting  drays. 
Freight  thus  handled  must  be  removed  from  the  bulkhead  onto  the 
platform,  coimted,  assorted,  weighed,  and  checked.  The  growth  of 
traffic  without  any  improvement  in  the  facilities  for  handling  has 
resulted  in  great  congestion  along  the  lower  water  front. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  congestion  of  traffic  can  be  relieved 
only  by  a  substitution  of  modern  handling  faciUties  for  the  present 
slow  service  performed  by  drays.  About  1892  it  was  roughly  com- 
puted that  there  were  35,000  trucks  on  Manhattan  Island  and  that  the 
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annual  cost  of  truckage  alone  was  $50,000,000.  (This  estimate  is,  of 
course,  very  rough,  and  was  made  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  but  is  of 
some  interest  as  giving  a  slight  idea  of  what  the  truckage  business  may 
amount  to.) 

Grain  elevators. — The  grain  elevators  at  New  York  in  the  years 
1905  and  1908,  respectively,  are  shown  in  the  following  table' taken 
from  the  reports  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange : 

TABLE  1.— STORAGE  CAPACITY  OF  GRAIN  ELEVATOR  WAREHOUSES  AND  FLOATING 
ELEVATORS  AT  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK,  1904-5  AND  1907-8. 


Warehouse  or  elevator. 

1904-5. 

1907-8. 

Warehouse  or  elevator. 

1904-5. 

1907-8. 

Bushels. 
5,500,000 

1,500,000 
600,000 

500,000 
275,000 

2,000,000 

Bushels. 
1,800,000 

1,500,000 
000,000 

500,000 
275,000 

New  York  Central  Elevar^ 
tor 

Bushels. 
1,500,000 

3,250,000 
1,500,000 
100,000 
155,000 
4?5,000 
125,000 
100,000 
100,000 
50,000 

Bushels. 
1,500,000 

3,250,000 
1,500,000 
100,000 
155,000 
475,000 
125,000 
100,000 
100,000 

Dow's  Stores.6 
Columbia. 

West    Shore    Elevators, 
Weehawken(2) 

Masters. 
McCormick. 

Pennsylvania  Elevator. . . 
W.  H.  Payne 

Brie  Elevator  Co.  (Erie 

Beyer  &  Morgan  (2) 

Nordlinger  &  Sons 

T.  B.  Tweedle.. 

S.    W.    Bowne    Co. 

(Bowne's  Stores)  c 

Brooklyn    Elevator   and 
Milling  Co. 6  (Brooklyn 

Shaw  &  Truesdell 

The  J.  C.  Watson  Co 

Total  capacity 

Floating  elevators  trans- 
fer capacity  per  hour 

Clark  &  Allen's  Elevator  c. 

17,730,000 

12,030,000 

Beard's  Erie  Basin 
Stores  " 

576,500 

539,500 



»  Regular  warehouses,  designated  by  board  of  managers  of  New  York  Produce  Exctiange,  1904.^5  and 
previous  years. 
!>  Regular  warehouses,  1906-7,  and  previous  years. 
c  Regular  warehouses,  1907-8,  and  previous  years. 

Floating  elevators. — Some  of  the  railroads  have  grain  elevar 
tors  at  their  terminals  on  the  New  Jersey  shore.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  however,  that  grain  is  not  loaded  in  vessels  at  these  elevators. 
All  the  grain  carried  by  vessels  from  New  York  goes  in  parcel,  that  is, 
less  than  cargo  lots.  Referring  to  these  conditions,  the  representa- 
tive of  a  prominent  grain  firm  in  New  York  made  the  following 
statement : 

The  greater  number  of  our  steamers  here  carry  both  passen- 
gers and  cargo,  and  they  leave  on  their  advertised  dates,  whether 
they  succeed  in  filling  their  space  or  not.  Full-cargo  ships  are 
not  prohibited  from  loading  at  railroad  elevators,  and  the  agree- 
ment between  the  railroads  and  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange 
provides  for  a  charge  of  one-half  cent  per  bushel  on  grain  deliv- 
ered direct  to  vessels  from  such  elevators.  The  railroad  eleva- 
tors are  not  all  fitted  at  present  for  the  loading  of  large  vessels 
direct,  either  because  of  inadequate  depth  of  water  or  lackof 
necessa,ry  apparatus,  but  they  could  quickly  be  put  in  condition 
to  handle  such  cargo  business  if  there  was  any  of  it  here  to  handle. 
J^  uU-cargo  ships,  as  a  rule,  are  chartered  abroad,  and  in  the  usual 
charter  party  the  option  is  given  to  shipper  to  order  vessel  from 
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port  of  call  to  any  one  of  the  several  Atlantic  ports.  Naturally  in 
such  cases  she  would  be  sent  to  that  port  where  grain  could  be 
put  aboard  most  advantageously  as  to  cost.  The  difference  in 
inland  freight  rate  on  export  grain  of  1  cent  in  favor  of  Philadel- 
phia and  IJ  cents  in  favor  of  Baltimore  and  Newport  News  has 
diverted  from  here  all  the  full-cargo  business  we  had,  as  well  as 
much  of  the  berth  -business.  It  is  true  the  whole  Atlantic  does 
not  do  as  much  full  grain  cargo  business  as  formerly,  but  New 
York  now,  for  reasons  stated  above,  does  nothing  at  all. 

The  lack  of  cargo  grain  business  and  the  practice  of  ocean  steam- 
ships not  leaving  their  docks  to  take  on  cargo  have  contributed 
toward  the  development  of  a  service  of  transferring  grain  from  rail- 
road floats  or  canal  boats  to  vessels  by  floating  elevators.  A  floating 
elevator  is  not  a  stbrage  place  for  grain,  but  is  simply  a  floating  tower 
inclosing  machinery  for  transferring  it.  The  floating  elevator  lies  be- 
tween the  vessel  to  be  loaded  and  the  float  or  barge  containing  the  grain, 
and  a  "leg"  containing  an  endless  belt  with  small  buckets  attached 
reaches  into  the  hold  of  the  canal  boat  or  car  on  the  railroad  float  and 
transfers  the  grain  through  a  chute  into  the  hold  of  the  steamer. 

The  International  Elevating  Company,  of  New  York,  alone  per- 
forms service  of  this  character.  The  company  had  in  1907  12 
floating  elevators,  only  5  of  which,  however,  were  in  operation. 
The  operations  of  this  company  cover  about  20  miles  of  the  New  York 
water  front.     It  requires  an  average  of  three  days  to  load  each  vessel. 

The  New  York  state  law  fixes  the  maximum  charge  for  elevating 
service  at  flve-eighths  of  a  cent  "per  bushel. 

Open  piers. — On  the  North  River  front  of  Manhattan  Island  there 
are  10  piers  open  to  general  traffic,  and  parts  of  9  others.  On  the  East 
River  Manhattan  front  there  are  18  entire  piers  open,  and  parts  of  16 
others.  In  Brooklyn  there  are  2  open  piers,  besides  1  of  the  piers 
of  the  Bush  Terminal  Company,  which  is  open  to  all  vessels.  There 
are  also  parts  of  5  other  piers  open,  and  6  bulkhead  landings  that  are 
open.  A  simple  statement  of  the  number  of  open  piers  in  New  York 
exaggerates  the  situation.  A  large  proportion  of  such  piers  are  small, 
and  a  number  of  them  are  inconveniently  located.  There  is  only  one 
open  wharf  between  the  Battery  and  West  Thirtieth  street  except 
half  of  a  pier  at  Canal  street.  There  are  3  small,  open  piers  at  the 
Washington  Market.  There  is  one  at  Ninety-seventh  street,  and  3 
from  West  One  hundred  and  thirty-first  to  West  One  hundred  and 
thirty-third  street.  On  the  East  River  piers  1 1  and  30  and  new  pier 
33,  just  below  Rutgers  street,  are  open,  as  well  as  old  53  and  54.  The 
piers  at  East  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  streets  are  open,  and  a  short 
pier  at  East  Thirty-seventh  street. 

Notwithstanding  the  considerable  number  of  piers  and  parts  of 
piers  that  are  open  to  all  vessels,  yet,  on  account  of  the  smallness  and 
inconvenient  location  of  a  number  of  these  piers,  and  on  account  of 
the  tremendous  volume  of  traffic  making  demands  for  entrance,  there 
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is  a  great  lack  of  accommodation  in  this  particular.  In  the  list  of 
occupancy,  pages  358  to  382,  will  be  found  piers  designated  as  being 
used  for  "general  wharfage."  All  piers  and  parts  of  piers  so  desig- 
nated are  open  piers. 

Formerly  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  Docks  and 
Ferries  to  secure  the  largest  possible  revenue  from  the  water  front. 
This  policy  has  gradually  closed  the  piers  at  the  lower  end  of  Man- 
hattan to  general  wharfage  because  property  here  commands  high 
rental.  Recently,  however  (July,  1910),  pier  1  near  the  Battery 
has  been  opened  to  general  wharfage  for  local  Sound  and  river 
steamers.  If  the  action  of  the  present  commissioner  of  docks  in 
opening  this  valuable  pier  to  general  wharfage  is  an  indication  of  a 
policy  whose  primary  object  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  water  traffic  it 
marks  a  significant  and  important  change. 

Erie  Canal  terminals. — The  space  from  the  west  side  of  pier 
No.  3  to  the  east  side  of  pier  No.  8,  on  the  East  River,  and  from  the 
north  side  of  Fifty-first  street  to  the  south  side  of  Fifty-fourth  street, 
on  the  North  River,  is  reserved  by  law  for  the  exclusive  accommoda- 
tion of  canal  boats  and  barges  engaged  in  transportation  on  the  Hud- 
son River. 

The  cit}^  has  gradually  leased  this  property,  however,  until  now 
only  piers  Nos.  5  and  6,  East  River,  are  left  for  canal  purposes. 
Bulky  canal  cargoes  may  be  handled  at  any  point  in  and  around 
New  York  Bay  where  shippers  maintain  piers. 

The  New  York  Commerce  Commission  in  1 900  attributed  the  fact 
that  no  package  freight  is  now  carried  eastbound  over  the  Erie  Canal 
to  the  lack  of  canal  terminal  facilities  at  Buffalo  and  New  York. 
Officials  of  large  flour  mills  stated  before  the  commission  that  the  lack 
of  canal  terminal  facilities  for  package  freight  alone  prevents  flour 
from  going  to  New  York  by  way  of  the  canal.  Agents  of  provision 
merchants  in  Chicago  also  made  clear  their  inabihty  to  use  the  canal 
because  of  the  lack  of  terminals.  In  view  of  the  relation  of  the  Buffalo 
grain  elevators  to  the  railroads,  the  commission  suggested  that  it  may 
also  become  necessary  for  the  State  eventually  to  provide  its  own 
elevators  at  that  port,  and  possibly  at  New  York  as  well.  Mr.  A.  R. 
Smith,  secretary  of  this  commission,  stated  that  until  the  State 
supplements  its  canals  with  adequate  terminals  for  the  receipt, 
storage,  and  shipment  of  freight,  they  will  never  justify  their  cost  nor 
meet  the  people's  expectations. 

In  May,  1909,  the  State  established  the  State  Barge  Canal  Commis- 
sion to  report  findings  and  recommendations  as  to  the  harbors  and 
canal  terminals.  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act,  $10,000  was 
appropriated.  The  commission  visited  all  the  important  canal  ports 
of  New  York,  inspected  the  water  front,  held  public  hearings',  and  filed 
a  preliminary  report  in  February,  1910,  recommending  that  certain 
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piers  be  used  for  canal  purposes.  The  commission  has  under  con- 
sideration a  general  terminal,  for  import  and  export  freight,  as 
distinct  from  local  commerce. 

Inadequate  facilities. — The  terminal  facilities  in  New  York  are 
not  commensurate  with  the  volume  of  business  of  the  port ;  there  is 
great  congestion  of  traffic  on  Manhattan  water  front,  particularly  on 
the  lower  Hudson  River  where  the  trucking  is  very  heavy;  in  many 
instances  piers  are  used  for  storage  purposes  instead  of  for  transporta- 
tion and  the  transfer  of  freight ;  the  method  of  loading  and  unloading 
is  slow  and  expensive.  The  utiUzation  of  piers  and  wharves  on  the 
New  Jersey  shore  and  on  Long  Island  has  not  remedied  the  congested 
state  of  traffic  on  the  Manhattan  shore.  Xo  systematized  plan  of 
segregating  different  classes  of  freight  has  been  put  into  practice.  It 
would  seem  that  through  freight  might  be  transferred  with  advantage 
between  rail  and  water  lines  at  terminals  located  in  portions  of  the 
harbor  not  so  urgently  required  for  local  traffic.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment would  relieve  the  lower  part  of  Manhattan  of  much  of  the 
through  business  and  leave  the  piers  in  that  section  to  meet  local 
demands  with  greater  convenience  and  less  expense  to  shippers  and 
receivers. 

The  difficulties  confronting  such  desirable  segregation  as  above 
alluded  to  are  illustrated  by  an  inspection  of  the  rent  roll  summarized 
in  Exhibit  II,  page  358.  As  elsewhere  noted,  the  leases  for  avery  large 
proportion  of  the  city's  property  extend  over  long  periods,  and 
although  the  city  owns  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  water  front  and 
the  improvements  thereon,  it  is  powerless,  on  account  of  these  leases, 
to  exercise  the  needed  authority  to  insure  the  best  facilities  to  shippers. 
With  the  railroad  control  under  leases  of  such  a  large  portion  of  the 
Manhattan  water  front,  and  the  firmly  established  use  of  most  of  the 
Jersey  City  front  for  railroad  terminals,  any  considerable  advance 
in  the  segregation  of  traffic  and  the  systematizing  of  freight  handling 
presents  a  difficult  problem. 

Suggested  harbor  expansion  and  improvement. — In  1897  a 
commission  of  engineers  proposed  the  construction  of  a  four-track 
freight  belt  railroad  along  the  North  River  front  from  the  Battery  to 
Christopher  street,  spur  tracks  to  be  run  to  the  piers  and  also  to  the 
adjoining  property  on  the  landward  side  whenever  the  owners  so 
desired.  The  plan  also  provided  for  an  apron  or  landing  stage  at  the 
Battery  adapted  to  a  four-track  transfer  boat  with  a  capacity  of  forty 
cars,  to  afford  aU  the  trunk  lines  access  to  the  marginal  railroad.  A 
conunittee  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  said,  in  October,  1907,  that 
this  plan  was  not  practicable.  An  elevated  belt  railroad  around 
Manhattan  Island  on  the  water  front  has  frequently  been  suggested, 
but  this  has  been  opposed  on  the  ground  that  it  would  involve  much 
rehandling  of  freight. 
48417°— 10 8 
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A  commission  appointed  in  1905  maintained  that  with  the  con- 
struction of  a  terminal  railway  connecting  directly  with  all  piers, 
together  with  the  equipment  of  piers  with  the  best  freight  handling 
appliances,  and  the  provision  of  sufficient  sheltered  storage  room  on 
the  piers,  it  might  be  possible  that  the  city  would  not  need  more 
wharfage,  but  less. 

While  such  suggestions  are  of  interest,  it  is  obvious  that  any  con- 
siderable belt  line  for  Manhattan  Island  involves  a  very  complex  and 
difficult  question. 

In  1906  the  mayor  appointed  a  commission,  which  has  become 
known  as  the  Jamaica  Improvement  Commission,  but  whose  duties 
involved  an  examination  of  the  water  front  of  all  the  boroughs  of 
Greater  New  York,  except  Manhattan.  The  three  members  of  this 
commission,  which  reported  in  May,  1907,  did  not  come  to  a  unani- 
mous decision.     The  commission  said: 

From  a  general  survey  of  the  existing  conditions,  particularly 
in  Manhattan,  it  will  appear  that  the  city  has  arrived  at  that 
point  where  it  is  necessary  for  her  to  reach  out  and  take  advan- 
tage of  the  vast  amount  of  water  frontage  which  she  possesses 
in  her  other  boroughs. 

New  York's  available  undeveloped  water  front  outside  the  Borough 
of  Manhattan  is  as  follows :  Throgg's  Neck  to  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  terminal  yards  at  Casanova;  Little  Neck  Bay;  Willett's 
Point  to  Astoria,  including  Flushing  Bay;  Ravenswood;  parts  of 
Staten  Island,  between  Shooters  Island  and  Fort  Wadsworth; 
Arthur  Kill;  Gravesend  Bay;  and  Jamaica  Bay.  The  last  consists 
of  an  inland  body  of  water,  with  an  irregular  circumference  of  about 
25  miles,  separated  from  the  deep  water  of  the  ocean  by  a  long,  low 
sand  spit  several  miles  long  and  a  few  hundred  yards  wide.  Its 
interior  waters  are  extensive,  but  generally  shoal,  interspersed  with 
many  irregular  low  islands  and  channels.  The  only  settlements  of 
note  on  this  bay  are  at  Carnarsie,  where  there  is  an  extensive  oyster 
business,  and  at  Bergen  Beach,  used  as  a  pleasure  resort." 

The  plan  outlined  in  these  majority  and  minority  reports  of  the 
commission  involves  the  transformation  of  Jamaica  Bay  by  dredging 
channels  and  the  reclamation  of  existing  marsh  lands.  At  a  cost 
variously  estimated  at  from  $30,000,000  to  $50,000,000  more  than 
150  miles  of  wharfage  room  could  thus  be  secured,  equal  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  existing  wharfage  in  the  five  boroughs  of  the  city,  and, 
in  addition,  the  city  would  come  into  possession  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  valuable  land  which  is  now  practically  worthless. 

The  Jamaica  Bay  Improvement  Commission  also  recommended 
water-front  improvements  at  South  Brooklyn  and  on  Newtown  Creek, 
Long  Island,  and  referred  to  Flushing  Bay  as  a  prospective  terminal. 

a  Report  Jamaica  Bay  Improvement  Commission. 
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In  regard  to  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx  the  commission  said : 

The  Borough  of  the  Bronx  is  in  need  of  better  facihties  than 
it  now  has.  *  *  *  There  should  be  pubHc  piers  erected  at 
such  intervals  as  to  render  extremely  long  hauls  unnecessary. 

No  improvements  seem  to  be  needed  along  the  Hudson  shore  of 
the  Bronx,  for  the  reason  that  the  adjacent  territory  is  too  sparsely 
settled.  The  steepness  of  the  shore  along  this  portion  of  the  front 
would  present  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  improvements. 

Referring  to  the  Borough  of  Richmond  (Staten  Island),  the  com- 
mission reported  as  follows : 

That  section  of  the  shore  lying  between  Tompkinsville  and 

Oifton  is  admirably  adapted  for  large  piers,  and  a  portion  of  it 

would  be  of  great  value  to  the  city  as  a  site  for  a  future  terminal. 
*    *    * 

r  We  would  suggest  that  public  piers  be  placed  at  Tottenville 
and  Chelsea.  We  also  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  particular 
merits  of  Fresh  Kills. 

Revenue  and  expenditures. — Beginning  with  the  establishment 
of  the  Department  of  Docks  and  Ferries  in  1870,  the  city  has  received 
a  constantly  increasing  revenue  for  the  use  of  its  water-front  property. 
Table  2,  page  94,  shows  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  depart- 
ment from  the  year  ending  April  30,  1871,  to  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1908.  For  the  year  ending  April  30,  1871,  the  gross  receipts 
were,  in  round  numbers,  $460,000.  For  the  year  ending  April  30, 
1882,  the  receipts  were  more  than  $1,500,000,  and  they  passed  the 
$2,000^000  mark  in  1892.  The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  December 
31,  1908,  were,  in  round  figures,  $4,563,000,  which  was  slightly  less 
than  those  for  the  year  1907.  The  bulk  of  the  revenues  are  from 
leased  wharves  and  wharfage.  In  1905  the  city  began  the  operation 
of  municipal  ferries.  The  receipts  from  this  source  for  that  year 
exceeded  $88,400,  and  in  the  year  1908  the  receipts  from  this  source 
were  above  $838,000. 

The  expenses  of  the  department  are  met  by  revenues  from  leases, 
franchises,  permits,  the  operation  of  municipal  ferries,  and  by  the 
isale  of  bonds.  The  total  expenditures  for  the  first  year  of  the  exist- 
ience  of  the  department  were  a  little  less  than  $486,500,  and  there  has 
(been  a  general  increase  since  that  time.  The  largest  expenditure  in 
(any  one  year  was  in  1908,  when  approximately  $13,392,000  were 
i3spended.  Of  the  total  expenditures  in  1908,  more  than  $5,700,000 
(Were  for  the  acquisition  of  property  and  about  $5,229,000  were  for 
jConstruction.  From  the  organization  of  the  department  to  Decem- 
,  )er  31,  1908,  $30,292,160.31  represent  the  total  expenditures  for  the 
j!3.cquisition  of  property  and  $53,190,295.42  represent  the  total  ex- 
)C>enditures  for  construction  during  the  same  period. 
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NEW    JERSEY    WATER    FRONT. 

The  New  Jersey  water  front  within  the  harbor  of  New  York,  with 
the  exception  of  Hoboken,  is  owned  almost  entirely  by  raDroads. 
This  front  includes  Jersey  City,  Hoboken,  Weehawken,  and  large 
parts  of  the  water  front  of  the  upper  and  lower  New  York  Bay  and 
connecting  waters  as  far  as  South  Amboy.  Not  all  the  water  front 
owned  by  railroads  is  now  used  for  railroad  purposes.  When  it  is 
understood,  however,  that  most  of  the  railroads  reaching  New  York 
Plarbor  have  had  to  locate  their  terminals  on  the  New  Jersey  shore 
it  is  probably  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  their  large  holdings 
are  not  greater  than  their  present  and  prospective  legitimate  require- 
ments may  demand.  Important  water-front  property  is  held  by 
steamship  companies  at  Hoboken;  and  south  of  Jersey  City  are 
important  holdings  by  industrial  and  business  corporations  other 
than  railroads. 

The  map  opposite  page  102  shows  the  ownership  of  New  Jersey 
water  front  from  Weehawken  to  about  the  southern  boundary  line 
of  Jersey  City.  Particular  attention  is  directed  to  the  portions  of 
water  front  property  owned  by  railroads  and  to  those  portions  so 
owned  but  not  now  used  for  railroad  purposes. 

Grants  of  riparian  lands. — In  New  Jersey  land  under  water  is 
vested  in  the  State  except  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  alienated.  The 
New  Jersey  wharf  act  of  1851  authorized  the  freeholders  of  the 
riparian  counties  to  license  riparian  owners,  under  certain  conditions, 
to  wharf  out  into  the  tidal  waters  of  the  State.  This  act  was  repealed 
in  1869  as  to  the  Hudson  Kiver,  New  York  Bay,  and  Kill  van  Kull, 
and  in  1891  as  to  the  other  tidal  waters  of  the  State. 

The  legislature  made  grants  of  land  under  water  to  various  parties 
by  special  acts  until  1869,  since  which  date  such  lands  have  been 
disposed  of  only  by  the  riparian  commissioners.  The  methods  of 
disposition  have  been:  (1)  Grants  in  fee;  (2)  leases  in  perpetuity; 
(3)  revocable  licenses;  (4)  licenses  (rights  of  way)  to  railroads. 
Leases  may  be  converted  into  grants  in  fee  at  any  time  on  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  sum.  They  allow  no  opportunity  for  revalua- 
tion; they  are  in  the  nature  of  perpetual  options.  Most  leases  have 
been  so  converted. 

A  committee  of  the  legislature  appointed  in  1906  to  investigate 
the  granting  of  riparian  lands  reported  that  it  seemed  that  for  ten 
or  fifteen  years  no  logical  rule  was  followed,  but  that  the  fixing  of 
prices  seemed  to  have  been  haphazard.  Grants  were  frequently 
made  on  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Hudson  River  front  at  prices 
very  much  lower  than  were  received  farther  up  the  river.  At  Camden, 
where  grants  were  made  years  ago  at  $3.50  a  foot,  more  valuable 
frontage  was  afterwards  disposed  of  at  $2  and  $3  a  foot,  and  the 
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present  board  is  receiving  for  these  lands  $10  a  foot.  During  the 
early  development  of  the  State's  water  front  the  riparian  commis- 
sioners pursued  a  liberal  policy,  with  an  evident  desire  to  attract 
industries.  On  the  Hudson  River  front  grants  were  made  at  prices 
not  more  than  one-fourth  as  high  as  those  now  readily  paid.  The 
present  commissioners  ask  and  receive  prices  three  or  four  times 
higher  than  those  prevailing  up  to  1903  or  1904. 

According  to  John  C.  Payne,  secretary  and  engineer  of  the  riparian 
commission,  the  following  are  about  the  prices  now  received  for  land 
under  water:  At  Weehawken,  $200  a  front  foot;  just  north  of  Wee- 
hawken,  $150;  at  Fort  Lee,  $100;  at  Kill  van  Kull,  $50. 

Licenses  to  railroads. — A  license  was  issued  to  the  Navesink 
RaUroad  Company,  in  1891,  to  construct  a  railroad  along  the  shore 
of  Raritan  Bay  for  nearly  a  mile,  partly  above  the  waters  of  the  bay. 

In  1902  the  riparian  commissioners  granted  to  the  Edgewater  and 
Fort  Lee  Railroad  Company,  under  the  same  circumstances,  a  license 
along  the  shore  of  the  Hudson  River  for  1^  miles,  for  the  sum  of 
$1,500,  provided  the  railroad  was  completed  within  two  years. 

A  license  to  the  New  Jersey  Shore  Line  Railroad  Company,  to 
construct  a  railroad  along  the  Hudson  River,  was  granted  in  March, 
1904.     This  has  been  declared  void. 

The  lands  under  water  still  belonging  to  the  State  include  about  1 .8 
miles  opposite  the  city  of  New  York  available  for  enterprises  of  the 
highest  commercial  importance  having  railroad  connections;  about 
one-half  mile  on  New  York  Bay,  which  will  be  available  after  dredging 
and  certain  other  work  bring  it  into  connection  with  the  deeper 
waters  of  the  bay;  about  half  a  mile  on  Kill  van  Kull,  available  for 
all  kinds  of  manufacturing  (in  the  vicinity  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany and  the  Gufley  Petroleum  Company's  lands) ;  about  19.3  miles 
on  Newark  Bay  and  Hackensack  and  Passaic  rivers ;  about  6  miles 
on  Staten  Island  Sound;  about  2.5  miles  on  Raritan  River;  and  about 
3  miles  on  the  Delaware  River  at  Camden. 

The  Weehawken  water  front. — The  West  Shore  and  Ontario 
Terminal  Company  (practically  the  West  Shore  and  New  York, 
Ontario  and  Western  railroads)  was  granted  li  miles  at  Weehawken 
March  30,  1899,  the  price  being  $35,000.  The  New  York,  Susque- 
hanna and  Western  Railroad  Company  also  has  a  grant  in  Bergen 
County,  for  which  it  paid  $74,816  in  1905.  The  New  York,  Lake 
Erie  and  Western  Docks  and  Improvement  Company  has  two  tracts 
at  the  northern  end  of  Hudson  County,  for  which  it  paid  in  1905 
$24,722  and  $103,191.50,  respectively. 

HoBOKEN. — Nearly  all  the  Hoboken  water  front  is  now  controlled 
by  steamship  companies,  though  the  Hoboken  Land  and  Improve- 
ment Company  still  holds  some  of  it.    At  the  north  of  Hoboken  is  a 
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tract  granted  to  the  Hoboken  Land  and  Improvement  Company,  most 
of  which  has  been  sold  to  the  North  German  Lloyd,  Hamburg- 
American,  and  other  steamship  lines.  South  of  this  come  the  Ger- 
man Transatlantic  Steamship  Navigation  Company  and  the  Hoboken 
Land  and  Improvement  Company. 

Jersey  City. — From  the  Hoboken  ferry  to  Fifteenth  street,  Jersey 
City,  the  frontage  is  held  by  the  Morris  and  Essex  Railroad  Com- 
pany. From  Fifteenth  street  to  a  little  above  Pavonia  avenue  land 
under  water  has  been  granted  to  the  Jersey  Shore  Improvement  Com- 
pany, probably  a  Pennsylvania  Railroad  holding ;  grants  to  the  United 
New  Jersey  Railroad  and  Canal  Company  and  the  Pennsylvania  Coal 
Company;  then  a  small  tract  under  lease  to  W.  E.  Dodge,  and  a  small 
grant  to  Jersey  City.  Jersey  City  owns  the  Morgan  Street  wharf, 
which  is  the  only  wharf  in  the  city  available  for  general  purposes,  and 
also  owns  50  acres  between  the  Central  Railroad's  holdings  and  tide- 
water basin.  This  tract,  however,  is  cut  off  from  convenient  access 
by  railroads  in  front  of  it,  and  the  railroads  dispute  the  right  of  the 
city  to  pass  over  the  strip  of  300  feet  they  control.  From  Morgan 
Street  dock  the  city  received  a  revenue  of  $8,648.27  in  the  fiscal  year 
1907. 

Between  Steuben  and  Morgan  streets  south  to  Morris  street  the 
United  New  Jersey  Railroad  and  Canal  Company  holds  under  a  grant 
of  March  31,  1869.  Thus  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  interests  con- 
trol all  the  water  front  from  Pavonia  avenue  to  Morris  street,  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  a  mile,  with  the  exception  of  about  700  feet. 

Tide-water  basin  of  1867. — This  basin  is  the  Jersey  City  terminal 
of  the  ^Morris  Canal,  which,  in  1871,  was  leased  to  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad  Company.  By  an  act  approved  March  14,  1867,  the  New 
Jersey  legislature  gi-anted  to  the  Morris  Canal  and  Banking  Company, 
owner  of  the  Morris  Canal,  all  the  interest  of  the  State  in  the  land 
under  water. 

This  act  provided  for  the  payment  by  the  Morris  Canal  and  Banking 
Company  of  the  sum  of  $25,000  to  the  State,  as  well  as  for  the  free 
navigation  of  the  basin.  The  canal  company  was  empowered  to  con- 
struct piers,  wharves,  docks,  basins,  warehouses,  and  other  structures. 
In  pursuance  of  an  act  of  March  14,  1871,  the  canal  was  leased  to  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company.  The  canal  is  now  practically 
abandoned. 

South  of  Morris  Canal  in  Jersey  City  are  the  following  holdings,  in 
the  order  named :  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Companj',  Central  Railroad 
of  New  Jersey,  American  Dock  and  Improvement  Company  (a  Central 
Railroad  holding  company).  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  miscel- 
laneous. New  Jersey  Guaranty  Warehouse  Company,  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Coal  Terminal,  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  (two  small 
grants).     Altogether  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  has  about  2 
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miles  of  water  front.  Its  principal  grant  is  that  of  November  12, 1874, 
the  northernmost  of  those  named  above,  extending  more  than  a  mile 
along  that  part  of  the  Jersey  City  front  known  as  Communipaw. 

Railroad  terminals. — At  Edgewater  and  Guttenberg,  north  of 
Weehawken,  are  important  railroad  coal  terminals. 

The  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad,  including  the 
West  Shore  Railroad,  which  it  controls,  has  the  use  of  2  miles  of  the 
water  front  some  of  which  is  on  Manhattan  Island  and  some  across 
the  Hudson  at  Weehawken,  N.  J.  Both  together  included,  in  1905, 
12  wharves,  10  of  which  are  uncovered,  and  3  grain  elevators.  The 
storage  capacity  of  both  elevators  is  given  as  about  3,250,000  bushels, 
while  the  New  York  Central  elevator,  in  New  York  City,  can  store 
1,500,000  bushels.  Their  actual  working  capacity  is  estimated  at 
about  4,000,000  bushels.  About  1,600  loaded  cars  per  day  can  be 
handled  at  these  terminals." 

The  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western  Railway  makes  use  of  the 
West  Shore  elevators  at  Weehawken,  and  in  1905  had  3  covered  and 
5  uncovered  piers  at  this  place.  These  terminals  cover  an  area  about 
1,600  feet  wide  and  6,000  feet  long. 

The  port  terminals  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 
Railroad  are  located  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  opposite  New  York  City. 

The  Erie  Railroad  Company  controls  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie 
and  Western  Docks  and  Improvement  Company,  which  owns  exten- 
sive terminal  properties  and  docks  in  Hudson  County,  N.  J.' 

The  terminals  of  the  Erie  Railroad  at  Jersey  City  and  Weehawken 
cover  about  50  acres,  with  large  car-handling  facilities.  The  property 
includes  a  number  of  piers  and  a  grain  elevator  with  a  storage  capac- 
ity of  1,500,000  bushels. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  has  3  terminals  at  this  port — one 
covering  261  acres  at  Jersey  City,  another  at  Perth  Amboy  covering 
208  acres,  and  a  third  on  Manhattan  Island  covering  11  acres.  At 
the  Jersey  City  terminal  in  1905  there  were  8  covered  wharves  with  a 
storage  capacity  for  2,560  carloads;  5  uncovered  wharves  having  a 
total  floor  space  of  620,610  square  feet,  and  22  warehouses  capable 
of  holding  3,111  carloads.  The  transfer  elevator  at  this  terminal 
can  handle  1 00  carloads  of  grain  per  day.  All  the  5  wharves  at  the 
Perth  Amboy  terminal  are  uncovered.  Two  of  them  are  for  coal 
and  3  for  other  merchandise.  One  warehouse,  with  a  storage  capacity 
for  12  carloads,  is  located  at  this  terminal.  Across  the  Hudson  the 
Lehigh  Valley  uses  4  covered  wharves  and  4  warehouses  and  has 
room  in  all  for  385  carloads. 

The  Jersey  City  terminals  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Harsi- 
mus  Cove  included,  in  1905,  4  open  piers,  1  covered  pier,  1  partially 

«  Crop  Export  Movement,  Bulletin  Xo.  38.      b  Moody's  Manual,  1908,  p.  320. 
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covered  pier,  1  warehouse,  and  1  grain  elevator.  The  open  piers 
covered  138,500  square  feet,  and  the  other  2  piers  had  an  area  of 
369,300  square  feet  and  could  accommodate  850  carloads  of  freight. 
The  warehouse  had  storage  room  for  80  carloads  and  the  grain  eleva- 
tor holds  about  1,200,000  bushels.  From  500  to  600  cars  a  day  could 
be  handled  at  this  terminal.  This  railroad  has  recently  built  addi- 
tional extensive  terminal  yards  and  piers  at  Greenville,  a  part  of 
Jersey  City,  situated  on  New  York  Bay,  a  few  miles  south  of  the 
terminal  just  mentioned.  The  new  yards  are  constructed  on  made 
ground,  extending  for  nearly  a  mile  out  from  the  shore  and  will  have 
room  for  several  thousand  cars. 

The  port  terminals  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  at  Jersey 
City  in  1905  covered  about  7  or  8  acres.  It  also  has  piers  at  Eliza- 
bethport  and  Port  Johnston,  with  appliances  for  shipping  coal  coast- 
wise, and  derricks  and  cranes  for  other  freight. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  reaches  the  port  of  New  York  over 
the  tracks  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  and  has  the  use  of 
11  or  12  piers  at  Staten  Island.  Two  of  these  piers  are  for  the  use 
of  lighters.     About  495  cars  a  day  can  be  handled  at  these  terminals. 

At  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  a  good  share  of  the  water  front  is  held  by  rail- 
road companies. 

Port  Reading,  on  Arthur  Kill,  or  Staten  Island  Sound,  is  a  terminal 
of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  for  the  transfer  of  ffoal 
for  distribution  by  water  to  New  York  and  other  coast  markets. 

Steamship  terminals  at  Hoboken  and  Jersey  City.— The 
following  steamship  lines  to  foreign  ports  use  piers  in  Hoboken 
and  Jersey  City : 

Scandinavian-American  Line,  Seventeenth  street,  Hoboken; 
Holland- American  Line,  foot  of  Seventh  street,  Hoboken;  Wil- 
son Line,  foot  of  Sixth  street,  Hoboken;  Phoenix  Line,  foot  of 
Sixth  street,  Hoboken;  North  German  Lloyd  Steamship  Com- 
pany, foot  of  Third  street,  Ho.boken;  Hamburg- American  Line, 
root  of  First  street,  Hoboken;  New  York  and  Continental  Steam- 
ship Company,  pier  2,  Jersey  City;  Lloyd-Sabaudo  Line,  pier 
B,  Jersey  City;  Houston  Line,  Manhanset,  Jersey  City." 

The  holdings  of  the  North  German  Lloyd  Line  extend  more  than 
900  feet.  It  has  3  modern  steel  piers  from  870  to  900  feet  long,  and 
from  80  to  90  feet  wide,  with  dock  spaces  250  feet  wide,  connected 
at  the  landward  end  by  a  bulkhead  building  906  feet  long  and  2  stories 
high.  A  pulley  system  to  reenforce  the  ships'  hoisting  tackle  is  sup- 
ported by  the  upright  columns  at  the  sides  of  the  piers.  Package 
freight  is  handled  by  the  old-fashioned  block  and  tackle  system,  with 
large  bodies  of  men. 

«  Central  States  Dispatch  Eaatbound  Guide  Book,  No.  7  (July  15, 1909)  pp.  154-155, 
and  New  York  Central  Fast  Freight  Lines  Bate  Basis  and  Billing  Instructions,  No.l 
(July  25,  1908),  pp.  17-18. 
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Wharves  and  water  front  controlled  by  industrial  and 
OTHER  BUSINESS  CORPORATIONS. — Important  parts  of  the  New  Jersey 
water  front  are  controlled  by  industrial  corporations. 

The  National  Storage  Company  has  docks  south  of  the  terminals  of 
the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  in  Jersey  City. 

The  North  River  Coal  and  Wharf  Company,  controlled  by  the 
Pennsylvania,  Beech  Creek  and  Eastern  Coal  Company,  has  valuable 
docks  at  Port  Liberty." 

The  Berwind- White  Coal  Mining  Company  owns  a  pier  at  Harsimus 
Cove. 

At  Bayonne  are  the  Standard  Oil  Company's  Constable  Hook 
refineries,  the  oil  piers,  and  coal  terminal  of  the  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey,  1,500  feet  of  water  front  belonging  to  the  Delaware  and 
Raritan  Canal  (a  Pennsylvania  Railroad  holding),  700  feet  belonging 
to  the  Guffey  Petroleum  Company,  shipyards,  chemical  works,  copper 
works,  and  other  industrial  concerns,  lumber  yards,  etc. 

The  John  Stephenson  Company  (a  subsidiary  concern  of  the  J.  G. 
Brill  Company),  manufacturers  of  electric  and  steam  railway  cars, 
owns  89  acres  of  ground  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  with  a  water  front." 

At  Elizabethport,  N.  J.,  is  one  of  the  plants  of  the  Bowker  Fer- 
tilizer Company,  controlled  by  the  American  Agricultural  Chemical 
Company." 

At  Elizabethport,  on  Staten  Island  Sound,  are  also  the  plant  of  the 
Crescent  Shipyard  Corporation  and  the  iron  foundries  and  machine 
works  of  the  Samuel  L.  Moore  &  Sons  Corporation.  At  Carteret, 
N.  J.,  on  Staten  Island  Sound,  are  the  plants  of  the  Carteret  Improve- 
ment Company,  covering  about  70  acres  of  valuable  water-front 
property.  These  three  companies  are  controlled  by  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Corporation." 

The  New  Jersey  shore  opposite  New  York  City  north  of  Hoboken 
rises  abruptly,  leaving  only  a  marginal  strip  capable  of  development, 
while  from  the  Central  Railroad  terminal  south  the  whole  Bayonne 
Peninsula,  as  far  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company's  possessions  at  Con- 
stable Hook,  is  handicapped  by  low  water  for  a  distance  of  over  2 
miles  from  the  shore.  The  shores  of  Newark  Bay  are  largely  under 
the  same  disadvantage. 

Artificial  harbor  at  Newark.— The  advisory  dock  and  meadow 
reclamation  commission  of  Newark  reported,,  in  June,  1908,  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  Newark  meadows  with 
about  4,000  acres.  The  plan  calls  for  a  canal  700  feet  wide  and  more 
than  2  miles  long,  with  a  transverse  basin  2,000  feet  long  and  600  feet 
wide  at  the  inner  end,  near  the  heart  of  the  city,  to  be  surrounded  by 
public  wharves  and  provided  with  a  terminal  railroad.     Newark  at 
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present  labors  under  a  disadvantage  in  its  foreign  trade,  in  tliat  goods 
must  be  lightered  to  New  York  before  they  can  be  loaded  on  ocean 
vessels. 

Hackensack  meadows. — The  New  Jersey  Terminal  Dock  and 
Improvement  Company  was  incorporated  in  1905  and  acquired  con- 
trol of  the  Hackensack  Meadows  Company,  which  owns  33,090  acres 
of  riparian  lantl  between  Jersey  City  and  Newark;  also  the  vessels, 
dredging  plant,  and  contracts  of  the  Federal  Contracting  Company, 
which  is  engaged  in  dredging  certain  portions  of  New  York  Harbor 
and  depositing  the  dredged  material  on  the  meadow  lands.'' 

The  Newark  Meadows  Improvement  Company  was  incorporated 
in  1908  under  a  plan  for  the  reorganization  and  consolidation  of  the 
Hackensack  Meadows  Company  and  the  New  Jersey  Terminal  and 
Dock  Improvement  Company.'' 

Section  5.  Hudson  River  and  Lake  Champlain. 

Albany,  N.  Y. — The  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road and  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad  own  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  Albany  water  front.  The  remainder  is  owned  by  indi- 
viduals with  the  exception  of  a  small  frontage  owned  by  the  city. 
The  chamber  of  commerce  advocates  municipal  ownership  of  the 
entire  dock  frontage  and  the  improvement  of  the  water  front.  A 
commission  recommended  (March,  1908)  that  all  the  dock  front  from 
Gansevoort  to  State  street,  including  the  State  street  pier,  should  be 
purchased  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  $222,800. 

The  commission  recommended  also  that  the  city  purchase  all  of  the 
property  that  is  not  already  owned  between  Hamilton  street  on  the 
north,  Madison  avenue  on  the  south,  and  Broadway  on  the  west,  to 
be  used  as  a  terminus  for  the  several  steamboat  lines  entering  Albany, 
and  to  be  improved  by  the  rebuilding  of  the  docks,  and  that  in  con- 
nection with  this  improvement  a  trolley  terminal  be  erected. 

The  property  and  dock  front  owned  by  the  New  Jersey  Steamboat 
Company  is  assessed  for  $11,500,  that  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Company  for  $74,700,  and  the  dock  front  owned  by  the  Hudson  River 
Day  Line  for  $1,900.  The  four  pieces  of  propertj^  on  Broadway,  now 
owned  by  two  individuals,  are  assessed  for  $13,900,  making  a  to<|J 
assessment  of  $102,000.  The  commission  advocated  the  purchaselof 
this  entire  property  by  the  city;  also  of  the  property  on  the  State 
street  pier. 

Teoy,  N.  Y. — The  city  owns  water  front  at  the  ends  of  40  stredte 
with  an  average  of  40  feet  in  width,  a  total  length  of  1,600  feet  outiof 
the  total  Hudson  River  front  of  6J  miles.  The  rest  is  owned  % 
large  corporations.     The  New  York  Central  occupies  about  100  feet; 
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the  Boston  and  Maine,  300  feet ;  the  other  large  riparian  owners  are 
as  follows ; 


United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion. 

Continuous  Rail  Joint  Com- 
pany. 

Burden  Iron  Company. 

Ludlow  Valve  Company. 

Fuller,  Warren  Company. 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Com- 
pany (on  Green  Island, west 
side  of  river). 

Troy  Steamboat  Company 
(or  Hudson  River  Naviga- 
tion Company) . 

Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co. 

Geo.  P.  Ide  &  Co. 

Miller,  Hall  &  Hartwell  Com- 
pany. 


Fitzgerald  Brothers  Brewing 
Company. 

Boutwell  Milling  Company. 

Wm.  Connors  Paint  Com- 
pany. 

J.  A.  Manning  Paper  Com- 
pany (and  Orr  Paper  Com- 
pany). 

Troy  Gas  Company. 

Cooper  Ice  Company. 

Shaughnessy  Ice  Company. 

Bolton's  Sons  Brewing  .Com- 
pany. 

Madden  Lumber  Company. 


There  are  no  city  wharfage  charges  except  SI 50  per  annum  to  the 
Troy  and  Albany  Steamboat  Company  for  the  use  of  the  foot  of 
Broadway. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. — The  West  Shore  Railroad  Company  owns  about 
1,600  feet  of  the  2  miles  of  water  front;  other  large  owners  or  occu- 
pants are  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  the  Homer-Ramsdell 
estate  (Central  Hudson  Steamboat  Company),  H.  C.  Higginson,  and 
the  Newburgh  Steam  Mills  Company.  There  are  no  public  docks, 
and  the  city  receives  no  wharfage.  The  city  owns  the  ends  of  14 
streets. 

The  Central-Hudson  Steamboat  Company  owns  piers  and  docks 
at  Cornwall,  Milton,  Poughkeepsie,  Highland,  and  Rondout;  and 
leases  dock  privileges  at  New  York  City,  Cranston,  West  Point, 
Fishkill,  Saugerties,  Hudson,  Albany,  Troy,  and  at  other  points. 
The  Catskill  and  New  York  Steamboat  Company  owns  wharf  prop- 
erty at  Catskill,  N.  Y.  The  North  River  Steamboat  Company  owns 
wharves  at  Nyack  and  Haverstraw. 

Saugerties,  N.  Y. — The  entire  mile  of  frontage  on  the  Hudson 
River  is  owned  by  private  parties,  the  principal  ones  being:  Diamond 
Mills  Paper  Company,  Saugerties  Manufacturing  Company,  Sauger- 
ties Ferry  Company,  Saugerties  Steamboat  Company,  Saugerties 
Savings  Bank,  Martin  Cantine  Company,  J.  B.  Sheffield  estate,  John 
G.  Myer  estate,  Mrs.  W.  McClerg,  Eva  L.  Simmons.  The  city  owns 
no  docks,  wharves,  or  wharf  boats. 

Peekskill,  N.Y. — ^The  city  of  Peekskill  owns  no  dock  nor  wharf. 
The  total  water  front  (not  including  Ansville  Creek)  is  about  2  miles. 
The  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company  owns  the  entire  front 
except  the  part  belonging  to  the  Peekskill  Light  and  Railroad  Com- 
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pany  (street  railway),  Fleischman  Manufacturing  Company,  John 
Smith,  and  three  other  private  owners. 

YoNKEKS,  N.  Y. — The  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Company's  refining 
plant  includes  about  500  feet  of  water  front,  where  it  has  docks,  bulk- 
heads, and  other  facilities,  and  sidetrack  connection  with  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad. 

Burlington,  Vt.— Nearly  all  of  the  water  front,  which  extends 
IJ  miles  along  Lake  Champlain,  is  owned  by  railroads,  particularly 
the  Central  Vermont  Railroad,  the  Rutland  Railroad,  and  the  Cham- 
plain  Transportation  Company,  a  boat  line  owned  by  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  Railroad.  The  city  owns  only  300  feet  on  the  water, 
where  a  pumping  station  and  electric-light  plant  are  located.  The 
above  companies  make  a  wharfage  charge  of  50  to  80  cents  a  ton, 
not  including  storage. 

Section  6.  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia  lies  almost  wholly  between  the  Delaware  and  Schuyl- 
kill rivers  at  the  confluence  of  the  two,  86  miles  from  the  Capes  of 
the  Delaware.  It  is  the  tide-water  terminus  of  important  railroads 
and  of  several  petroleum  pipe  lines.  The  port  of  Philadelphia,  as 
defined  for  customs  purposes,  comprises  such  waters  of  the  Delaware 
and  Schuylkill  rivers  bordering  on  the  city  of  Philadelphia  as  are 
navigable.  A  map  opposite  page  112  shows  the  ownership  and  occu- 
pancy of  the  active  portion  of  the  Delaware  River  front. 

Within  the  municipal  limits  Philadelphia  has  a  total  frontage  of 
33  miles  on  rivers  with  a  depth  of  18  feet  and  over.  The  Delaware 
River  front  has  a  length  of  18.8  miles. 

North  of  the  city  limits  the  Delaware  River  is  said  to  have  a  depth 
of  15  feet  at  mean  low  water  for  15  miles.  On  the  Schuylkill  River 
front  there  is  a  depth  of  18  feet  on  each  side  for  7.3  miles  to  Walnut 
street,  making  a  frontage  of  14.6  miles,  as  follows: 

Mouth  to  Point  Breeze 3.6  miles,  25  feet  draft 

Point  Breeze  to  Walnut  street 3.7  miles,  18  feet  draft 

The  most  available  and  the  most  important  frontage  is  on  the 
Delaware  River  for  about  8  miles,  between  Port  Richmond  (the 
Reading  terminal)  on  the  north  and  Greenwich  Poiat  (the  Pennsyl- 
vania's coal  terminal)  on  the  south.  Delaware  avenue  runs  along  this 
frontage  for  a  considerable  distance.  The  Schuylkill  River  front  is 
of  much  less  importance.  The  Camden  water  front  is  only  partially 
developed.  According  to  the  director  of  the  municipal  department 
of  wharves,  docks,  and  ferries,  the  wharves  of  Philadelphia  are  in  a 
deplorable  condition,  with  but  a  few  to  be  classified  as  good  on  the 
Delaware  and  none  on  the  Schuylkill.  During  the  year  1908  the 
Maritime  Exchange  called  attention  to  "the  deplorable  conditions 
existmg  in  the  harbor  of  Philadelphia,"  as  to  its  wharves,  the  need 
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of  dredging  in  its  docks  for  deep-draft  vessels,  and  the  insufficiency 
of  present  dock  facilities. 

Ownership  of  the  Water  Front. — Most  of  the  water  front  of 
Philadelphia  has  been  acquired  by  private  interests.  Along  the  Dela- 
ware River,  from  South  Broad  street  to  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Bridge  opposite  Roxborough  street,  a  distance  of  56,639  feet,  rail- 
roads own  about  37  per  cent ;  other  private  interests,  about  55  per 
cent;  and  the  city,  slightly  less  than  8  per  cent.  More  than  half  of 
the  city's  water-front  property  is  leased,  a  large  part  of  which  con- 
sists of  narrow  strips  at  street  ends,  which  are  often  used  by  the 
owners  of  piers  built  out  from  adjacent  property. 

The  following  is  a  summary  statement  of  the  ownership  of  the 
water  front  on  the  Delaware  River  within  the  limits  described  above : 

Feet. 

City  of  Philadelphia 4, 431 

Pennsylvania  Railroad 10, 591 

Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway 8, 416 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 1, 750 

Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 285 

All  others 31,166 

Total 56, 639 

The  east  bank  of  the  Schuylkill  River  from  Broad  street  to  Walnut 
street  covers  a  bulkhead  frontage  of  39,788  feet  and  the  west  bank 
from  its  mouth  (and  including  1,350  feet  on  the  Delaware  River  just 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill)  covers  a  bulkhead  frontage  of 
38,856  feet.  Of  the  frontage  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  railroads 
own  2,904  feet  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia  1 ,832  feet,  and  on  the 
west  bank  railroads  own  6,695  feet  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
4,470  feet.  Included  in  these  holdings  is  a  stretch  2,055  feet  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  river  from  a  point  opposite  Thirtieth  street  to 
above  the  Penrose  ferry  bridge,  and  also  a  stretch  of  1,243  feet  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  river,  which  is  leased  to  the  United  Gas  and 
Improvement  Company,  and  also  1,329  feet  at  Bartram  Park  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  river.  The  other  city  holdings  consist  mainly 
of  street  ends.  The  total  bulkhead  frontage  on  both  sides  of  the 
Schuylkill,  as  just  described,  is  78,644  feet.  The  total  railroad  hold- 
ings are  9,599  feet,  and  the  total  frontage  owned  by  the  city  is  6,302 
feet.  The  United  States  Government  owns  a  frontage  of  5,804  feet 
on  Back  Channel,  and  two  other  sections  of  221  feet  and  293  feet, 
respectively.  The  International  Navigation  Company  owns  5,924 
feet  on  the  lower  west  bank,  including  1,350  feet  on  the  Delaware. 
There  are  several  private  holdings  extending  from  1,000  feet  to  more 
than  3,000  feet,  and  numerous  smaller  ones. 

Railroad  terminals. — The  active  section  of  the  Delaware  River 
front  and  both  sides  of  the  Schuylkill  within  the  business  and  Indus- 
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trial  section  of  the  city  are  paralleled  by  one  or  more  of  the  raiboads 
entering  Philadelphia. 

There  are  101  wharves  on  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers  that 
have  railroad  connections,  35  of  which  are  owned  by  the  railroads. 
Of  these  railroad-owned  piers  8  are  used  by  steamship  lines.  Among 
the  piers  thus  reached  by  the  various  railroads  are  those  of  fertilizer- 
manufacturing  and  sugar-refining  companies  and  various  lumber  and 
coal  companies. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway  Company  terminals  at  Port 
Richmond,  Philadelphia,  cover  148'  acres  of  land,  and  include  an 
extensive  system  of  piers  and  wharves,  whence  the  company  oper- 
ates a  service  of  seagoing  barges  and  steamers,  distributing  coal  to 
many  points.  The  yards  contain  over  80  miles  of  track,  with  accom- 
modations for  over  6,000  freight  cars.  There  is  a  grain  elevator,  with 
a  storage  capacity  of  1,500,000  bushels  and  a  discharging  capacity 
of  30,000  bushels  an  hour.  The  piers  have  a  depth  of  27  feet  at  mean 
low  water  and  are  used  by  several  lines  of  trans-Atlantic  steamers. 
There  are  7  large  piers,  having  an  area  of  19.28  acres.  The  outbound 
general  merchandise  piers.  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  have  transverse  overhead 
trams  for  unloading  cars,  but  vessels  are  loaded  by  their  own  winches 
with  the  use  of  skids.  On  pier  G  there  is  an  electric  crane  for 
heavy  freight  (locomotives,  machinery,  etc.).  These  terminals  have 
facilities  for  handling  1,129  cars  per  day,  with  room  on  the  tracks 
immediately  back  of  the  piers  for  4,500  cars.  Coal,  it  is  said,  can  be 
handled  at  1  ^  cents  per  ton.  In  addition  to  the  7  large  piers,  there 
are  18  smaller  piers,  2  for  iron  ore  and  the  others  for  coal. 

Between  Fairmount  avenue  and  Noble  street  roughly,  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Reading  Railroad  has  a  water  front  of  about  900  feet,  with 
5  piers,  2  used  by  trans-Atlantic  steamships.  Pier  27  is  the  Reading's 
receiving  pier  for  merchandise.  There  are  2  railroad  tracks  on  the 
ground  floor  and  one  on  the  second  floor,  making  room  for  42  cars  at 
a  time.  There  are  4  chutes  for  boxes  and  bags  and  one  chute  for 
barrels  from  the  second  floor  to  wagons  below.  There  are  no  elevators 
at  this  place.  Back  of  these  piers  are  track-delivery  yards  covering 
an  area  of  1,400,000  square  feet. 

Pier  8,  south  wharves,  is  the  Chestnut  street  freight  station  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway;  and  farther  south  this  company 
has  6  other  piers,  besides  the  passenger  and  ferry  terminals  at  the  foot 
of  Chestnut  and  South  streets. 

At  Greenwich  Point  are  the  coal  terminals  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, including  6  large  piers;  and  below  these  the  Point  House  lum- 
ber pier.  In  addition,  the  Pennsylvania  has  two  other  terminals  on 
the  Delaware  River,  and  another  at  Girard  Point,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Schuylkill  River.  South  of  Callowhill  street  it  has  7  piers  (one 
leased  from  the  city),  2  of  which  are  used  as  a  freight  station.    At 
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Washington  avenue  it  has  9  piers  and  a  grain  elevator,  4  piers  being 
used  by  trans-Atlantic  steamers.  The  wharves  and  yards  here  cover 
60  acres. 

At  Girard  Point  there  are  2  uncovered  piers  with  2  grain  elevators, 
and  facilities  for  inward  cargoes  of  ore,  hemp,  iron,  etc.  The  railroad 
yards  and  wharves  here  occupy  93.6  acres;  and  with  the  Washington 
avenue  terminals  make  a  total  of  153.6  acres  for  the  Pennsylvania 
export  terminals  at  Philadelphia. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  in  addition  to  the  frontage  owned, 
leases  other  property,  which  brings  the  total  Delaware  River  frontage 
under  its  control  up  to  11,000  feet,  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  devel- 
oped Delaware  River  frontage. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  occupies  7  piers  on  the  Delaware 
River— piers  11,  12,  and  40,  north,  and  piers  22,  62,  63,  and  81,  south. 
The  last-named,  at  Jackson  street,  is  a  long  coal  pier;  the  others  are 
used  for  general  freight  purposes.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
also  has  an  east  side  yard  on  the  Schuylkill  River,  near  Gray's  Ferry. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  owns  pier  8,  north  wharves,  which  is 
occupied  by  Bush's  Wilmington  Line. 

Grain  elevators. — The  total  storage  capacity  of  the  grain  eleva- 
tors in  1908  was  more  than  3,550,000  bushels.  They  were  capable  of 
receiving  in  a  ten-hour  day  about  1,000  carloads,  or  800,000 
bushels,  of  wheat  or  corn,  and  delivering  in  that  time  about  1,380,000 
bushels.  Besides  5  stationary  elevators,  there  were  3  floating  eleva- 
tors with  a  capacity  of  10,000,  4,000,  and  2,500  bushels  per  hour, 
respectively.  The  2  grain  elevators  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at 
Philadelphia  have  a  combined  capacity  of  1,600,000  bushels. 

In  1908  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  installed  a  floating  elevator,  with 
a  capacity  for  handling  10,000  bushels  per  hour." 

Coordination  of  terminals. — There  are  rail  lines  along  practically 
all  the  water  front  of  Philadelphia  and  in  many  of  the  industrial  sec- 
tions of  the  city,  but  there  is  not  efi'ective  coordination  between  rail 
and  water  lines.  In  1889  there  was  inaugurated  by  a  few  business 
men  a  movement  for  the  construction  of  a  belt  line  railroad.  The 
purpose  of  this  road  was : 

To  secure  to  all  railroads  then  entering  or  hereafter  to  enter 
the  city  access  to  the  wharves  on  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill 
,  rivers  and  to  the  different  commercial  and  manufacturing  sec- 
t  tions  of  Philadelphia,  and  to  secure  to  the  manufacturers  and 
W  merchants  for  all  time  the  fullest  and  freest  competitive  railroad 
^      service  between  Philadelphia  and  all  sections  of  the  country. 

In  December,  1 890,  the  city  councils  authorized  the  construction 
of  the  main  line  and  branches  of  this  road.  The  capital  stock  of  the 
Philadelphia  Belt   IJne   Railroad   Company   is   $200,000.     Of   this 
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capital  2,040  shares  (par  value  5850),  or  51  per  cent,  are  held  jointly  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Commercial  Exchange,  and  were  trans- 
ferred to  this  joint  holding  under  agreement  that  these  shares  should 
not  participate  in  dividends  and  that  they  should  be  held  undivided 
forever,  and  that  no  additional  stock  might  be  issued  except  with 
the  understanding  that  the  majority  of  such  stock  also  be  vested  in 
these  two  bodies.  The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company 
furnished  most  of  the  capital  for  the  construction  of  the  road,  and 
the  stock  just  noted  was  transferred  to  the  two  organizations  by  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  without  cost.  The  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
ing Railroad  Company"  now  holds  1,570  shares  of  the  stock  in  the 
Belt  Line  Railroad,  390  shares  are  held  by  private  individuals,  and,  as 
already  stated,  2,040  shares  are  held  in  trust  for  the  two  trade  bodies 
mentioned.  All  of  the  stock,  4,000  shares,  is  deposited  under  voting 
trust  agreement,  the  trustees  annually  electing  the  officers  and 
directors  of  the  company.  The  Girard  Trust  Company  is  the  per- 
manent trustee.  Under  the  terms  of  the  ordinance  authorizing  the 
construction  of  the  Belt  Line  Railroad  the  privilege  of  its  use  is  open 
upon  equal  terms  to  all  railroads  entering  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
Any  road  desiring  to  make  use  of  the  facilities  of  the  Belt  Line  can 
do  so  upon  payment  of  the  pro  rata  expenses  of  cost  of  construction 
and  operation.  Up  to  this  time  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  is  the 
only  company  that  has  availed  itself  of  this  privilege. 

The  expenses  incurred  by  the  road,  the  cost  of  construction,  admin- 
istration, and  dividends  are  paid  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railroad  Company,  and  these  disbursements  are  charged  to  the 
operating  expenses  of  that  company. 

The  franchise  of  the  Belt  Line  extends  from  Monroe  street,  opposite 
Palmyra,  N.  J.,  down  the  Delaware  River  to  the  foot  of  Delaware 
avenue  and  thence  along  Back  Channel  and  up  the  Schuylkill  to  Point 
Breeze.  There  are  considerable  sections  of  this  right  of  way  that 
lie  some  distance  from  the  water  front;  in  fact,  between  Susque- 
hanna avenue  and  Monroe  street  it  touches  the  water  front  of  the 
Delaware  for  only  a  short  distance.  There  is  also  a  considerable 
section  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Delaware  water  front  that  is  two 
blocks  from  the  river  front. 

Only  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  line  has  been  built. 
It  has  been  built  from  Allegheny  avenue  north  to  Frankford  Creek, 
a  distance  of  2.66  miles.  There  has  also  been  constructed  0.88  of  a 
mile  between  Vine  and  South  streets,  besides  1.14  miles  of  spurs, 
making  a  total  of  4.68  miles  of  main  line  and  spurs.  There  are  in 
operation  under  contract  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  2  miles 
of  track  between  Callowhill  and  Tasker  streets,  making  a  total  track- 
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age,  including  spurs,  of  6.68  miles  operated  under  the  direction  of  the 
Philadelphia  Belt  Line  Railroad  Company. 

The  Belt  Line  Company  owns  no  equipment.  On  the  section  of 
the  road  between  Allegheny,  avenue  and  Frankford  Creek  (Brides- 
burg)  the  cars  of  the  Belt  Line  are  handled  by  Reading  engines,  and 
between  Callowhill  and  Tasker  streets  they  are  handled  by  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  engines.  No  cars  on  the  Belt  Ijine  are  handled  by 
these  companies  except  under  orders  of  the  Belt  Line  Company. 

Along  the  section  of  2  miles  between  Callowhill  and  Tasker  streets 
the  Belt  Line,  as  already  stated,  owns  0.88  mile  of  track.  The 
remainder  of  the  trackage  along  this  distance  belongs  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company.  Between  Vine  and  South  streets,  along 
this  same  distance,  three  tracks  are  included  in  the  contract  of  the 
Belt  Line  with  the  Pennsylvania.  The  reason  assigned  for  making 
an  arrangement  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  that  at  the  time 
it  was  made  Delaware  avenue  was  very  narrow  and  would  have  been 
much  congested  if  additional  tracks  had  been  laid.  Under  this  agree- 
ment the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  the  right  to  use  all 
the  tracks,  including  the  tracks  owned  by  the  Belt  Line.  The 
Pennsylvania  conducts  the  physical  movement  of  cars,  and  charges  a 
fixed  sum  for  handling  Belt  Line  traffic.  No  cars  reach  the  Belt  Line 
tracks  direct  from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  A  car  from  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  Belt  Line  delivery  must  be  delivered  first 
to  the  Reading. 

Along  that  section  of  the  road  from  Allegheny  avenue  north  to 
Bridesburg  the  river  front  is  but  little  improved,  and  practically  the 
only  piers  reached  by  the  railroad  are  those  of  the  United  Gas  Im- 
provement Company.  The  section  of  the  road  between  Callowhill 
and  Tasker  streets  connects  with  about  25  piers.  There  is  no  imme- 
diate prospect  of  an  extension  of  the  Belt  Line,  except  that  as  Dela- 
ware avenue  is  widened  its  tracks  will  be  extended  on  these  widened 
portions  north  to  Callowhill  street  and  south  to  Queen  street.  These 
sections  lie  within  the  2  miles  of  tracks  operated  under  agreement 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

I  Of  the  25  piers  just  above  mentioned  the  Belt  Line  between  Cal- 
lowhill and  Tasker  streets  reaches  14  used  by  railroads  and  steamship 
companies,  besides  numerous  storage  concerns  and  manufacturing 
establishments  on  or  near  the  water  front;  it  also  connects  with 
freight  stations  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
railroads  and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ferries  at  Vine  street.  Above 
Port  Richmond  to  Bridesburg  the  portions  of  the  Belt  Line  are 
available  to  a  number  of  important  industrial  concerns,  including 
hhe  Standard  Oil  Company,  three  fertilizer  works,  and  the  Cramp 
shipyards. 
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While  the  Belt  Line  brings  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad 
into  connection  with  a  portion  of  the  river  front  that  it  would  not 
otherwise  reach,  it  has  only  in  part  accomplished  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  projected.  It  can  not  fully  do  this  until  the  entire  line 
is  constructed,  and  has  the  cooperation  of  all  the  railroads,  and  com- 
mercial coordination  with  the  general  water  traffic.  In  addition  to 
this  it  must  be  apparent  that  the  greatest  usefulness  of  this  Belt  Line 
can  be  readied  only  through  a  just  and  fair  arrangement  for  trans- 
ferring freight  from  water  lines  to  rail  lines  and  vice  versa.  This  lat- 
ter condition  can  scarcely  be  hoped  for  so  long  as  the  water  front  of 
Philadelphia  is  so  largely  dominated  by  railroads. 

Lighterage. — According  to  the  manager  of  a  Philadelphia  lighter- 
age company,  there  is  very  sharp  competition  at  Philadelphia  between 
the  railroads  and  the  lighterage  companies  for  the  distribution  oi 
cargo.     It  was  asserted  by  the  agent  of  a  steamboat  line  in  1908  that 
all  the  freight  that  comes  to  a  railroad  pier  at  Philadelphia  has  to  gc 
over  the  line  of  tlie  railroad  controlling  the  pier.     Generally  the  rail- 
roads will  not  allow  lighters  to  come  to  their  piers  and  take  goods  tc 
other  rail  or  water  lines.     Even  when  the  destination  of  the  goods  if 
such  that  they  have  to  be  transferred  to  one  of  the  other  railroadi 
reaching  Philadelphia,  the  transfer  is  effected  by  switching,  oftei 
resulting   in   heavy   switching   charges.     This   places  Philadelphia 
where  the  railroads  control  so  many  water  terminals,  at  a  great  dis 
advantage  as  compared  with  New  York,  where  lighters  are  allowec 
to  load  at  any  pier. 

Industrial  companies'  piers  and  water  front. — William  Cram] 
&  Son's  Ship  and  Engine  Building  Company  is  the  largest  owner  o 
industrial  water-front  property  in  Philadelphia.  This  establishmen 
covers  45  acres  of  land  in  the  eighteenth  and  thirty-fii'st  wards,  am 
the  company  also  owns  a  tract  of  57  acres  of  water-front  land  in  th 
first  ward." 

Just  south  of  the  Reading  terminals  at  Port  Richmond  the  Cram 
Ship  and  Engine  Building  Company  has  1,670  feet  of  water  iron! 
with  10  piers;  and  farther  south  has  3  other  piers  (62,  63,  and  65),o]]j 
of  which  is  owned  by  the  city.  A  little  north  of  the  Greenwichpoir, 
coal  terminals  this  company  owns  1,070  feet  of  undeveloped  watf 
front,  on  which  is  one  unused  pier. 

Coal  companies  use  a  number  of  railroad  piers.  The  BerwiiK 
White  Coal  Mining  Company,  the  Keystone  Coal  and  Coke  Compan; 
the  Sterling  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  and  the  Davis  Coal  and  (JdI 
Company  each  have  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  piers  at  fl|e^ 
wich  Point.  .  "  ; 

The  Franklin  Sugar  Refining  Company  owns  about  475  feet  ^ 
water  front  and  piers  28,  30,  and  32,  south  wharves,  and  rents  pijB 
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U  from  the  city.  The  Spreckles  Sugar  Refining  Company  owns 
146  feet  of  water  front,  with  three  piers  (59, 60,  and  61,  south  wharves) . 
rhe  W.  J.  McCahan  Sugar  Refining  Company  owns  275  feet  of  water 
'rent  and  piers  68  and  69,  south  wharves.  The  Pennsylvania  Sugar 
Refining  Company  owns  pier  46,  north  wharves,  and  264  feet  of  water 
"ront. 

The  Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Company  owns  500  feet  of 
ff&teT  front,  with  pier  92  and  part  of  93,  south  wharves. 

The  Union  Fertilizer  Company  (the  American  Agricultural  Chemical 
Ilompany)  owns  about  140  feet  of  water  front,  with  piers  103,  104, 
md  105,  just  north  of  the  Greenwich  coal  terminals. 

The  American  Ice  Company  owns  214  feet  of  water  front  and  uses 
piers  39,  south  wharves,  and  35  and  55,  north  wharves. 

The  Grove  Linseed  Oil  Company  owns  150  feet  of  water  front  near 
jrreenwich.  The  Girard  Trust  Company  holds  in  trust  for  two  estates 
mportant  sections  of  the  water  front. 

Steamship  and  steamboat  wharves. — As  in  Boston,  the  trans- 
atlantic steamship  lines  at  Philadelphia  do  not  have  their  own  docks 
md  wharves,  but,  with  one  exception,  use  the  railroad  terminals. 

Of  the  coastwise  and  river  boat  lines,  the  jMerchants  and  Miners 
Transportation  Companj'  owns  piers  18  and  20,  south  wharves;  the 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  Steamboat  Company  owns  pier  3,  south 
vharves;  and  the  Chas.  Warner  Company  owns  pier  9,  south  wharves, 
ised  by  the  Warner  Line.  The  Clyde  Line  leases  piers  1,2,  and  3,  north 
vharves;  the  Merchants  and  Miners  Transportation  Company  uses 
Dier  10,  north  wharves,  at  the  foot  of  Pine  street  (a  city  pier),  and 
ilso  pier  24,  south  wharves;  and  the  Southern  Steamship  Company 
eases  piers  28  and  30,  south  wharves.  The  B.  &.  S.  (Barnard  and 
5amsel)  Transportation  Line  has  dock  privileges  at  piers  75  and 
'6,  north  wharves;  Bush's  Wilmington  and  Philadelphia  Line 
eases  pier  8,  north  wharves,  from  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad;  the 
Delaware  River  Transportation  Company  and  the  Wilmington 
steamboat  Line  are  at  the  city's  C!hestnut  street  pier;  the  Trenton 
Transportation  Company  leases  the  foot  of  Market  street;  and  the 
i'hiladelphia,  Rancocas  and  Mount  Holly  Transportation  Company 
eases  the  city's  Arch  street  wharf. 

The  terminal  facilities  at  Philadelphia  are  considered  adequate  for 
he  regular  boat  lines,  but  lack  of  accommodation  for  tramp  vessels 
las  been  a  subject  of  criticism. 

City  water  front  and  piers. — The  city  of  Philadelphia  owns  37 
lifferent  pieces  of  water-front  property,  including  street  ends,  bulk- 
heads, ferry  slips,  and  wharves,  as  follows: 

Three  combination  recreation  and  freight  piers,  recently  built  at 
'hestnut.  Arch,  and  Race  streets,  on  the  Delaware  River;  7  other 
'iers  on  the  Delaware  River  rented  to  railroads  and  others;  the  water- 
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works  pier  and  a  recreation  pier  above  Port  Richmond;  5  ferry  slips 
on  the  Delaware  River;  and  about  2,000  feet  of  bulkhead  along  the 
Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers. 

Of  the  3,598  feet  owned  by  the  city  on  the  Delaware  River,  2,196 
feet  are  leased,  leaving  1,402  feet  under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
city.     Most  of  the  leases  expire  between  1912  and  1915. 

The  street  ends  have  been  of  little  advantage  to  the  city  because 
the  owners  of  the  adjacent  land  have  often  erected  piers  close  to  the 
street  lines.  More  than  half  the  street  ends  yield  no  revenue  to  the 
city.  The  annual  rent  of  the  2,000  feet  of  bulkhead  on  both  rivers 
owned  by  the  city  amounts  to  $12,155.  During  the  year  1908  the 
income  of  the  Department  of  Wharves,  Docks,  and  Ferries  from  rents 
and  licenses  amounted  to  $54,150.02,  while  the  expenditures  for  all 
purposes  aggregated  185,584.92.  For  the  year  1909  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  the  department  amounted  to  $54,300.52  and 
$1,754,596.75,  respectively.  A  very  large  proportion  of  these 
expenditures  was  for  the  acquisition  of  property  and  for  new  con- 
struction work. 

Under  the  act  of  Juh^  1,  1907,  creating  the  department,  the  city  is 
developing  a  policy  under  which  it  expects  to  acquire  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  water  front  and  improve  it  in  the  interest  of  the  public. 
These  projected  improvements  are  generally  outlined  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  director  of  the  department  for  the  year  1908,  in  pursu- 
ance of  whose  recommendations  property  has  been  acquired  at  the  foot 
of  Vine  street,  and  work  begun  on  a  pier  which  is  to  cost  $700,000. 
There  has  also  been  authorized  a  pier  at  Dock  street  which  is  to  cost 
$600,000.  The  director  stated  that  as  fast  as  money  becomes  avail- 
able other  properties  will  probably  be  purchased  and  various  im- 
provements made.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1910  the  depart- 
ment purchased  a  tract  of  water-front  property  on  the  Schuylkill 
River  for  $205,000,  which  is  expected  to  be  available  for  improve- 
ments whenever  it  is  found  desirable  and  the  necessary  funds  become 
available.  Another  contemplated  improvement  is  the  widening  rf 
the  Back  Channel  of  the  Delaware  River  between  Jjeague  Island 
and  Philadelphia,  east  of  Broatl  street,  so  as  to  accommodate  large 
vessels."* 

SciHJYLKiLL  River  front.— The  Schuylkill  River  is  navigable  for 
large  vessels  for  about  6,}  miles  above  its  mouth  to  Walnut  Street 
Bridge,  and  for  barges  nearly  a  mile  farther  to  Fairmount  dam;  but 
it  is  narrow  and  crooked  and  is  crossed  l)y  numerous  bridges.  For 
about  4i  miles  above  its  mouth  are  low  marshes  on  either  side, 
More  than  25  per  cent  of  the  exports  from  Philadelphia  passes  out  of 
the  Schuylkill  River.  But  all  loading  is  done  at  wooden  bulkheads. 
There  are  no  piers. 


■  Report  Director  of  Wharves,  Docks,  and  Ferries,  1908. 
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Important  oil  and  other  industrial  plants  are  located  on  the  river 
between  the  lower  bridge  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
bridge.  Opposite  Point  Breeze,  on  the  east  bank,  are  the  Girard 
Storage  Company's  warehouses,  the  refineries  and  shipping  piers  of 
the' Atlantic  Refining  Company  (Standard  OU  Company),  and  the 
Point  Breeze  Gas  "Works.  The  former  owns  4,075  feet  of  water  front. 
At  Point  Breeze  is  a  bulk-oil  wharf,  and  at  Gibsons  Point,  a  little 
farther  up  on  the  west  bank,  are  the  refineries  and  wharves  of  the 
J.  M.  Guffey  Petroleum  Company.  From  above  Cleveland  avenue 
the  river  banks  on  both  sides  are  occupied  by  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroads,  and  above  Market  street  are  extensive 
yards  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

On  the  east  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  between  Broad  street  and  Pen- 
rose ferry  bridge,  the  United  States  Government  owns  5,804  feet,  and, 
on  the  west  bank  the  International  Navigation  Company,  5,924  feet. 

Administration. — ^An  act  of  1907  provides  for  a  Department  of 
Wharves,  Docks,  and  Ferries,  in  charge  of  a  director,  with  a  deputy 
director,  secretary,  five  dock  masters,  and  other  employees.  The 
director  has  authority,  after  appropriation  by  councils,  to  purchase 
wharf  and  storage  facilities,  to  erect  buildings  for  storage,  and  to 
purchase  and  reclaim  unimproved  marsh  lands  and  construct  wharves 
thereon. 

A  board  of  commissioners  of  navigation  for  the  Delaware  River  and 
its  navigable  tribtrtaries  is  created,  consisting  of  five  members,  of 
which  the  director  of  wharves,  docks,  and  ferries  is  president.  It 
has  administrative  control  of  the  Delaware  and  its  tributaries  in 
the  State  outside  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Camden  water  front. — This  is  a  relatively  undeveloped  water 
front  in  New  Jersey,  with  some  lumber  yards  and  industrial  concerns. 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  a  large  number  of  individuals  are 
riparian  owners.  Both  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Reading  railroads 
haveferry  slips  and  important  yards  here.  The  New  York  Shipbuilding 
Company  has  141  acres  of  land  with  4,200  feet  of  water  front.  Others 
are  the  Mellor  &  Rittenhouse  Company,  Nonpareil  Coke  Manufac- 
turing Company,  River  Iron  Works,  Camden  Gas  and  Coke  Com- 
pany, American  Dredging  Company,  and  the  United  States  Sugar 
Refining  Company.  At  Cooper  Point  are  a  number  of  small  ship- 
yards and  dry  docks." 

Section  7.  Delaware  River. 

'     Wilmington,  Del. — The  city  of  Wilmington  is  at  the  junction  of 
Christiana  River  and  Brandy  wine  Creek,  about  U  miles  above  the 
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junction  of  the  Christiana  River  with  the  Delaware.  The  harbor 
is  in  the  Christiana  River  and  includes  a  length  of  about  4  miles 
above  the  junction  point  with  the  Delaware,  also  the  navigable 
portion  of  the  Brandy  wine  (2  miles)  ;'^  the  Delaware  River  flows  along 
the  eastern  border  of  the  city  for  3  miles.  Thus  Wilmington  has 
frontage  on  three  rivers.  The  Christiana  River,  which  flows  through 
the  manufacturing  district  and  enters  the  Delaware  midway  between 
the  northern  and  southern  borders  of  the  city,  had,  on  June  30,  1908, 
a  chaimel  18  feet  deep  at  low  water,  and  a  width  of  between  150  and 
250  feet  from  the  Delaware  River  to  Third  Street  Bridge.  The 
Brandywine  had,  in  1907,  for  IJ  miles,  a  channel  60  feet  wide  and  7 
feet  deep  at  low  water. 

Along  the  eastern  city  line  the  Government  has  bulkheaded  the 
Delaware  for  1^  miles;  there  will  be  17  feet  of  water  at  low  tide  along 
the  bulkhead,  gradually  deepening  to  the  main  channel,  which  is 
400  feet  from  the  bulkheading.  It  is  expected  that  a  depth  of  30 
feet  will  ultimately  be  maintained  here  alongside  the  bulkheading. 
The  water  front  is  easily  accessible  to  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio,  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroads.  Ocean 
steamers  of  deep  draft  now  unload  and  load  while  anchored  in  the 
Delaware  River,  by  car  floats  or  lighters.  The  Reading  Railway 
maintains  a  car-float  system,  serving  numerous  industries  up  and 
down  the  Delaware  from  Wilmington. 

The  city  owns  8  wharves  on  the  Christiana,  averaging  50  feet  in 
length,  which  are  leased  for  three-year  periods  at  an  annual  rents' 
of  1100  each.  The  lessees  use  the  wharves  principally  for  thei 
private  business,  but  nearly  all  of  them  will  aUow  goods  to  be  handlec 
over  their  wharves  for  a  nominal  charge  so  long  as  it  does  not  inter 
fere  with  their  business.  About  15,000  feet  along  this  18-foot  channe 
are  owned  and  used  by  industries  which  have  more  or  less  complefc 
wharfage  facilities.  About  20,000  feet  of  the  Christiana  Rivei 
frontage,  toward  the  Delaware,  is  unoccupied. 

The  Wilmington  waters  are  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  por( 
wardens,  who  appoint  a  harbor  master,  whose  duty  it  is  to  overse< 
the  channels  and  commerce. 

The  Wilmington  Steamboat  Company  owns  232  feet  of  water  fronl 
adjacent  to  Fourth  street  and  2.5  acres  of  land,  and  has  dock  privi- 
leges at  the  Fourth  street  whari'.  Bush's  Wilmington  Line  owns  o 
■wharf  and  warehouse  near  the  foot  of  French  street.  The  Charles 
Warner  Company  owns  wharf  property  at  Wilmington.  As  noted 
elsewhere,  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  has  a  small  coal 
pier  at  Wilmington. 

The  Harlan  &  HoUingsworth  Corporation,  controlled  by  the  Bed- 
lehem  Steel  Corporation,  has  its  shipbuilding  plant  on  the  Christiana 

a  U.  S.  Engineers'  Annual  Report,  1908,  p,206. 
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River  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  with  dry  docks,  boiler  shops,  foundries,  etc. 

Trenton,  N.  J. — The  Falls  of  Trenton  separate  the  lower  frontage 
from  that  above  the  city,  there  being  about  1  mile  of  tidewater  front, 
and  3  miles  above  the  falls.  There  is  also  the  Delaware  and  Earitan 
Canal.  The  city  owns  nothing  on  the  tidewater  front,  although  it 
owns  2i  miles  of  the  frontage  above  tidewater.  The  principal 
occupants  of  the  water  front  are  the  Delaware  River  Transportation 
Company  and  the  Trenton  Brewing  Company.  The  former  owns 
dock  and  property  at  foot  of  Lalor  street,  including  400  feet  of  river 
front;  dock  and  property  400  feet  on  Fair  street.  RaUroads  are  not 
interested  to  any  extent  in  the  water  front.  The  city  owns  no  docks 
or  wharf  boats,  and  there  are  no  wharfage  charges  made  by  either 
municipal  or  private  authorities. 

Other  points  on  Delaware  River. — The  Delaware  River  Trans- 
portation Company  owns  wharf  property  at  Torresdale,  Beverly  (2 
wharves),  and  Burlington,  N.  J.,  and  leases  piers  at  Riverton,  Delanco, 
and  Florence,  N.  J.,  and  at  Tacony  and  Bristol,  Pa.  (2  piers).  The 
Wilmington  Line  owns  10  acres  with  1,000  feet  of  river  front  at  Gor- 
don Heights,  Del.,  and  has  dock  privileges  at  Market  street  wharf, 
Chester,  Pa.  The  Frederica  and  Philadelphia  Navigation  Company 
owns  wharves  at  Webb's  Landing  and  Bowers,  leases  a  wharf  and 
freight  house  at  Frederica,  and  has  landing  privileges  at  Chester. 
The  Smyrna  Manufacturing  and  Transportation  Company  owns 
wharves  and  warehouses  at  Smyrna  Landing  and  Fleming's  Landing, 
Del.  The  Philadelphia,  Rancocas  and  Mount  HoUy  Transportation 
Company  owns  wharves  at  Mount  Holly,  Bridgeton,  and  Rancocas, 
N.J. 

Section  8.  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Baltimore. — The  city  of  Baltimore  is  on  the  Patapsco  River,  11 
miles  above  its  entrance  into  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  water  front, 
including  the  south  shore  of  Mill  Branch,  is  about  18  miles,  and 
approximately  5  miles  of  this  front  is  outside  the  city  hmits  but 
really  a  part  of  the  harbor.  The  most  active  portion  of  the  harbor 
extends  from  Fort  McHenry  up  into  the  city  a  distance  of  about  2  A 
miles,  and  for  a  good  portion  of  this  distance  it  is  about  2,500  feet 
wide.  The  length  of  the  bulkhead  hne  on  both  sides  of  the  harbor 
from  Fort  McHenry  to  Light  street,  thence  along  Light  street  and 
down  to  about  Lazaretto  Point,  is  more  than  6  miles.  The  docks  of 
the  large  trans- Atlantic  steamers  are  near  the  lower  end  of  the  harbor 
adjoining  Fort  McHenry.  At  Locust  Point  are  the  terminals  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  across  the  harbor  to  the  east  of 
Canton  are  the  terminals  of  the  Northern  Central  Railway  (Penn- 
sylvania system) .  The  upper  part  of  the  harbor  is  narrower  than  the 
lower  and  has  extensive  wharfage  used  by  coasting  and  other  smaller 
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vessels  and  bay  steamers.  An  arm,  known  as  the  Basin,  extends 
nearly  to  the  business  center  of  the  city  and  is  used  for  general  steam- 
boat terminals.  The  wharves  of  the  steamboat  Hnes  running  to 
Chesapeake  Bay  points  are  grouped  on  Light  street,  which  runs  along 
one  end  of  the  basin. 

Opposite  page  122  is  a  map  of  the  harbor  of  Baltimore,  showing  the 
portions  of  the  water-front  improvements  owned  by  the  city  and  by 
railroads,  together  with  the  occupants  of  other  important  water-front 
properties. 

Ownership  of  water  front. — Of  the  entire  water  front,  including  the 
south  shore  of  Mil  Branch,  the  city  owns  9  per  cent,  the  railroads 
17  per  cent,  and  other  corporations  and  private  parties  74  per  cent. 
The  city,  the  railroad,  and  other  ownership,  and  the  principal  occu- 
pants are  indicated  on  the  map  above  referred  to. 

Domestic  steamship  and  steamioat  piers. — Most  of  the  steamship 
lines  of  Baltimore  occupy  leased  property.  The  Chesapeake  Steam- 
ship Company  owns  piers  at  Light  and  Lee  streets.  The  Tolchester 
Beach  Improvement  Company  owns  piers  on  Light  street. 

The  Ericsson  Line  has  a  wharf  on  a  leased  location  at  Light  and 
Pratt  streets.  The  Maryland,  Delaware  and  Virginia  Eailway  Com- 
pany and  the  Baltimore,  Chesapeake  and  Atlantic  Railway  Company 
(both  of  which  are  Pennsylvania  Railroad  concerns)  lease  piers  on 
Light  street,  and  the  latter  company  leases  a  pier  at  the  foot  of  Con- 
cord street.  The  Merchants  and  Miners  Transportation  Company 
leases  wharf  property  from  the  city  at  Pratt  and  Gay  streets,  and  also 
uses  wharves  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  raiboads 
at  Canton  and  Locust  Point  for  exchange  traffic  with  the  railroads. 
The  Baltimore  Steam  Packet  Company  (Old  Bay  Line)  leases  three 
piers  at  Light  street  and  has  landing  privileges  at  Light  street  dock, 
Union  dock,  and  Brown's  wharf. 

Railroad  terminals. — The  terminals  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  at  Locust  Point  cover  75  acres,  and  the  yards  have  facilities 
for  handhng  2,800  cars  per  day.  These  terminals  consist  of  about  20 
piers  and  wharves,  several  warehouses,  and  2  grain  elevators.  New 
pier  No.  9  is  1,200  feet  long.  The  warehouses  and  covered  piers  have 
a  total  floor  space  of  724,000  square  feet.  The  elevators  have  a 
combined  storage  capacity  of  3,300,000  bushels,  and  together  they 
can  discharge  into  vessels  2,000,000  bushels  of  grain  per  day.  Ten 
of  the  piers  are  used  for  coal.  At  Third  avenue  on  the  Canton  side 
of  the  harbor  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  owns  ferry  slips. 
This  railroad  also  owns  2  large  wharves  near  Fell  street,  3  smaller 
piers  at  the  foot  of  Philpot  street,  and  2  small  piers  on  the  Patapsco 
River.  At  Curtis  Bay  (outside  of  the  city)  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  has  another  coal  pier,  800  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide. 
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At  the  Canton  end  of  the  older  part  of  the  city  are  the  terminals 
of  the  Northern  Central  Railway  (Pennsylvania  system),  covering 
102.5  acres  and  having  facilities  for  handling  200  cars  per  day. 
There  are  10  piers,  4  of  which  are  covered,  and  2  warehouses. 

The  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington  Railroad  (Pennsyl- 
vania System)  has  3  piers  and  a  ferry  slip,  besides  other  wharfage 
space  fronting  Boston  street  between  Canton  and  Patuxent  streets. 
This  company  owns  some  wharf  property  near  Hudson  street.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  owns  wharves  near  the  foot  of  Bond 
street. 

The  Central  Elevator  Company  owns  2  elevators  on  one  of  these, 
piers  with  a  storage  capacity  of  1,800,000  bushels.  Three  of  the  piers 
are  new  and  are  from  500  feet  to  934  feet  long. 

The  terminals  of  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad  at  Port  Covington 
include  a  large  coal  pier  and  a  covered  merchandise  pier  847  feet  long 
by  120  feet  wide,  besides  a  small  pier  and  ferry  slip.  This  company 
also  owns  a  wharf  known  as  Brown's  wharf,  adjoining  Thames  street. 

Wliaroes  of  industrial  companies. — Among  industrial  concerns 
chemical  and  fertilizer  companies  are  perhaps  the  largest  occupants. 
Other  important  manufacturing  establishments  occupy  desirable  front- 
age, as  shown  on  the  map.  Ice  companies  occupy  several  pieces  of 
property.     Coal  companies  generally  occupy  railroad  property. 

The  occupancy  of  the  water  front  of  Baltimore  is  better  allotted 
than  in  some  other  ports.  With  the  principal  bay  line  steamers  and 
coast  hne  vessels  using  the  wharves  around  Light  and  Pratt  streets, 
and  the  principal  trans-Atlantic  Hues  having  wharves  farther  down 
the  harbor,  there  are  left  for  industrial  use  large  sections  of  water 
front  where  for  the  present,  at  least,  they  do  not  conflict  with  the 
commercial  functions. 

Lightering. — A  great  many  lighters  are  used  in  Baltimore  Harbor. 
The  various  steamship  lines  have  barges  which  pick  up  freight  at  the 
various  railway  and  industrial  piers,  which  freight  is  then  loaded  on 
the  steamer  at  the  main  pier. 

The  Canton  Company. — The  Canton  Company  now  owns  about 
1,500  acres  of  land  in  the  Canton  district,  east  of  the  older  part  of 
Baltimore,  with  about  15  wharves  in  the  improved  section  within  the 
harbor,  and  nearly  a  mile  of  undeveloped  water  frontage  below 
Lazaretto  Point.  Between  Chester  street  and  Montford  avenue  the 
Canton  Company  has  11  piers,  which  are  leased  to  oyster  and  fruit 
packing  houses.  At  the  foot  of  Lakewood  avenue  it  owns  Atlantic 
wharf,  used  for  lumber.  In  the  rear  of  these  wharves  thfe  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  has  tracks  on  Boston  street  with  switches  to  a  number 
of  piers.  On  the  east  side  of  the  harbor  the  Canton  Company  has 
2  small  piers  at  the  foot  of  Second  avenue  and  another  at  the  foot 
of  Eighth  avenue.     Two  of  these  piers  are  wharves  for  general  traffic. 
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Beyond  Lazaretto  Point  the  Canton  Company  in  the  summer  of 
1909  was  building  bulkheading  for  about  1,000  feet  of  water  front; 
while  beyond  that  it  has  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  of  unimproved 
frontage  on  the  harbor.  The  Canton  Company  built  the  Union  Eail- 
road,  now  owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  It  recently  built 
the  Canton  Railroad,  a  local  freight  line  to  develop  the  property  of  the 
Canton  Company." 

The  Baltimore  Fidelity  Warehouse  Company  has  property  near 
Lazaretto  Point  covering  9  acres,  with  water  front  of  1,100  feet  and 
30  feet  depth  of  water,  and  a  modern  system  of  warehouses  built 
entirely  of  concrete." 

The  Terminal  Warehouse  Company  has  a  wharf  at  Bond  street. 

At  Sparrows  Point,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Patapsco  River,  about 
li  miles  below  Fort  Carroll,  are  the  steel  works  and  shipyard  of  the 
Maryland  Steel  Company  and  the  terminus  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Sparrows  Point  Railroad,  both  controlled  by  the  Pennsylvania  Steel 
Company.     Iron  ore  for  the  steel  works  is  unloaded  at  the  pier. 

Municipal  wharves. — Before  the  great  fire  of  1904  the  city  owned  a 
wharf  at  the  foot  of  Calvert  street,  bulkheads  at  street  ends,  the  wharf 
frontage  of  several  streets  which  ran  out  on  the  Pratt  street  wharves, 
and  also  some  other  pieces  of  property  on  the  wharves.  Most  of  the 
Pratt  street  wharves,  however,  were  privately  owned,  and  covered  by 
buildings,  between  which  ran  pubhc  streets.  The  piers  abutting  on 
Pratt  street  were  in  the  burnt  district.  To  the  east  of  Jones's  Falls 
was  an  inclosed  basin  known  as  "city  dock."  West  of  this  frontage 
is  now  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  city.  In  1904  the  city's  wharf 
property  was  in  poor  repair  and  yielded  but  slight  revenue.  The 
docks  were  so  narrow  that  no  modern  vessel  of  even  moderate  size 
could  get  beyond  the  ends.' 

Shortly  after  the  fire  of  1904  the  legislature  created  the  "Burnt 
District  Commission,"  and  authorized  this  commission  to  lay  out  or 
alter  streets  in  the  burnt  district,  and  lay  out  extensions  to  be  made 
to  the  public  wharves  and  docks,  and  to  acquire  property  therefor. 

To  provide  funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  commission  and  for  the 
acquisition  of  property,  the  act  appropriated  $4,422,460.74,  and  it 
was  further  provided  that  the  commission  could  use  the  proceeds  of 
any  loan  authorized  by  the  general  assembly  and  approved  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  legal  voters  of  the  city.  Soon  thereafter  the  city  voted 
a  loan  of  $6,000,000.  It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the 
commission  had  nothing  to  do  with  construction  work,  but  its  sole 
duty  was  to  acquire  property  and  turn  it  over  to  the  proper  city 
authorities. 


('Moody's  Manual,  1908. 

6  Report  of  the  Burnt  District  Commission,  September,  1906,  p.  32. 
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Under  this  law  the  commission  expended  the  net  sum  of 
$3,172,767.83  in  the  acquisition  of  property  for  docks  and  piers,  and 
also  $622,692.02  for  widening  Pratt  street,  $872,515.13  for  widening 
Light  street  from  Pratt  street  to  Lee  street  along  the  water  front,  and 
$469,908.38  for  widening  Light  street  from  Baltimore  street  to  Pratt 
street  for  the  purpose  of  affording  more  ready  access  to  the  public 
docks  and  piers. 

The  property  acquired  by  the  commission  for  docks  and  piers  was 
turned  over  to  the  harbor  board  of  the  city,  under  whose  supervision 
and  direction  all  water-front  improvements  were  made.  Up  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1910,  there  had  been  expended  on  public  piers  a  grand  total 
of  $4,712,875.52.  Sales  of  old  buildings  and  other  property  to  the 
amount  of  $9,671.60  reduced  the  net  cost  of  these  improvements  to 
the  city  to  $4,703,203.86.  The  total  cost  of  piers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and 
6  to  December  31,  1909,  was  $4,318,582.33.  Piers  4,  5,  and  6  are 
not  finished,  and  the  harbor  engineer  estimates  that  it  will  cost 
$394,641.31  to  complete  them,  making  a  grand  total  of  $4,713,223.64 
as  the  cost  of  these  six  piers  complete.  Improvements  at  Pratt 
street  bulkhead.  East  Falls  avenue.  Will  street  channel,  city  pier, 
and  piers  7  and  8,  which  are  complete,  have  cost  $394,293.19,  which, 
added  to  the  total  estimated  cost  of  the  six  piers  above  mentioned, 
makes  a  grand  total  of  $5,107,516.83  as  the  estimated  cost  of  all 
these  improvements,  including  acquisition  of  frontage,  but  not  in- 
cluding $1,965,115.53  expended  by  the  Burnt  District  Commission 
for  the  acquisition  of  property  in  widening  Light  and  Pratt  streets. 

Tables  3,  4,  and  5,  following,  show  the  principal  details  of  the  cost 
of  the  public  docks  and  wharves  and  other  information  relative 
thereto  as  of  December  31,  1909. 


Table  3.— DESCRIPTION  AND  COST  FOR  COMPLETION  OF  PIERS  1,  2,  3,  AND  PRATT 
STREET  BULKHEAD,  BALTIMORE. 
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Item. 

Pratt  street 
bulkhead. 

Pier  1. 

Pier  2. 

Pier  3. 

$3,887.14 

S12,390.29 
304,054.92 
86,054.09 
18, 137.  30 

814, 382. 44 

516,492.85 

95,818.70 

22,419.90 

13, 123. 79 

816,811.92 

384.021.75 

63,276.92 

102,304.13 

33,694.80 

Total - 

57, 164. 06 

420,636.60 

662,237.68 
20.00 

636,832.60 

Credit  for  old  buildings  etc 

Net  total  cost .     .. 

57, 164. 06 

420,636.60 

662,217.68 

536,832.60 

feet.. 

Length  of  bulkhead 

Area  of  pier 

440 

1,411 
82, 108 

1,634 
127,163 

1,914 
153,362 

Cost  of  property  per  square  foot  of  pier 

83.70 

.22 

1.04 

84.06 
.18 
.75 

82.50 

.22 

Cost  of  construction  per  square  foot  of  pier 

.67 
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-DESCRIPTION  AND   COST  FOE  COMPLETION  OF    PIERS  1,2,  3,  AND  PRATT 
STREET  BULKHEAD,  BALTIMORE— Continued. 


Item. 


Pratt  street 
bulkhead. 


Pier  1. 


Pier  2. 


Pier  3. 


Cost  of  property  per  lineal  foot  bulkhead 

Cost  of  dredging  per  lineal  foot  bulkhead 

Cost  of  construction  per  lineal  foot  bulkhead . 

Total  cost  per  lineal  foot  of  bulkhead 

Total  cost  per  square  foot  of  pier 

Rental  value  per  square  foot  per  year 

Rental  value  per  pier 


$121. 08 
129. 91 


Contract. 
10, 000. 00 


$215. 49 

12.85 

60.99 

298. 11 

6.12 

.36 

29,558.88 


Rental  value  in  per  cent  of  total  cost . 


17.40 


7.02 


$316.09 

13.72 

58.64 

'  405.27 

5.20 

.36 

45,778.68 


$200.64 

17.60 

53.45 

280.47 

3.50 

.36 

55,210.32 


6.91 


10.28 


T.lBLE  4.— DESCRIPTION  OF  PIERS  4,  5,  6,  AJJD  EAST  FALLS  AVENUE,  BALTIMORE,  WITH 
STATEMENT  OF  EXPENDITURES  ON  SAME  TO  JANUARY,  1910,  ESTIMATED  EXPENDI- 
TURES FOR.  THE  YEAR  1910,  AND  ESTIMATE  OF  TOTAL  COST. 
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Item. 


Pier  4 


Pier  5. 


Pier  6. 


East  Falls 
avenue. 


Administration  and  engineering  to  January,  1910. 

Property 

Contract  construction  work  to  January,  1910 

Contract  dredging  work  to  January,  1910 

Extra  work  not  in  contract 

Paving  and  curb  to  January,  1910 

Harbor-master's  building  to  January,  1910 


$8, 397. 80 
194, 284. 03 
184, 260.  74 
11,036.93 
928. 16 
33, 604. 64 
2, 882. 41 


$5,201.46 
890,088.25 
104,  797. 12 
16,167.17 
362. 01 
1,371.13 


$12, lOG.  75 

951,363.76 

203, 624. 89 

77, 927. 62 

460.58 

10.00 


183,165.98 

19,076.40 

561.07 


Total  to  January,  1910. 
Credit  for  old  buildings,  etc . . 


435, 394. 71 
902. 05 


1,017,987.14 
2, 197. 05 


1,245,493.60 
0, 492. 56 


Net  total  to  January,  1910 

Retained  percentage 

Estimated  construction  in  1910 

Estimated  dredging  in  1910 

Estimated  administration,  etc.,  1910 

Estimated  paving  and  curb,  1910 

Estimated  extra  work,  1910 

Estimated  cost  of  harbor-master's  building,  1910 . 


434, 432.  66 
46, 920.  01 
10, 985.  48 
7,803.84 
767.  94 
17, 578. 56 
2, 000. 00 
2,117.69 


1,015,790.09 
28, 740.  62 
123,140.15 
64,191.04 
7,625.24 
26, 632. 72 
4, 000. 00 


1,239,001.04 
69,825.34 
23,964.36 
29,070.48 

2,280.60 
60,788.25 

3, 000. 00 


1,000.00 


Estimated  total  cost . 


522, 006. 1 


1,260,119.86 


1,427,929.1 


212,767.03 


-Estimated  cost  of  construction . 
Estimated  cost  of  dredging 


239,407.00 
21,600.00 


252, 636. 10 
74, 400. 00 


277,932.68 
126, 480. 00 


183,165.98 
19,076.40 


Length  of  bulkhead feet. 

Area  of  pier square  feet. 

Cost  of  property  per  square  foot  of  pier 

Cost  of  dredging  per  square  foot  of  pier 

Cost  of  construction  per  square  foot  of  pier 

Cost  of  property  per  lineal  foot  of  bulkhead 

Cost  of  dredging  per  lineal  foot  of  bulkhead 

Cost  of  construction  per  lineal  foot  of  bulkhead 

Total  cost  per  lineal  foot  of  bulkhead 

Total  cost  per  square  foot  of  pier 

Rental  value  per  square  foot  per  year 

Rental  value  per  pier 


2,942 
178,875 


2,746 
245, 574 


3,141 
218, 797 


!,340 


Rental  value  in  percentage  of  total  cost . 


5.74 


$3.62 

.30 

1.03 

324. 14 

27.09 

92.00 

458. 89 

5.13 

.36 

1, 406. 64 

7.01 


$4.35 

.58 

1.27 

302.88 

40.20 

88.48 

454.60 

6.62 

.36 

82,766.92 

6.80 


S8.16 
78.27 


3,600.00 


1.7 
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Table  5.— DESCRIPTION  AND  COST  OF  COMPLETION  OF  PIERS  7  AND  8,  CITY  PIER,  AND 

WILL  STREET  CHANNEL,  BALTIMORE. 

[Annual  Report  Harbor  Board  for  1909.] 


Item. 

Pier  7. 

Pier  8. 

City  Pier. 

Will  street 
channel. 

Administration  and  engineering 

12,104.25 
15, 704. 35 

$3,419.41 
26, 519. 59 

81,117.66 
12,882,19 

Contract  construction  worlc 

Contract  dredging  work 

$60, 294. 60 

Extra  worlc  not  in  contract 

1,512,73 

2,807.42 

Total 

19,321.33 

28. 939. CO 

16,807.16 

60,294.60 

Length  of  bulkhead feet. . 

900 
40,000 

1,130 
65,000 

127 

Area  of  pier square  feet. . 

Cost  of  construction  per  square  foot  of  pier 

SO.  39 

17.45 

21.46 

.483 

Wharfage. 

2,100.00 

10.39 

22,58 

25.60 

.445 

Wharfage. 

3,600.00 

Cost  of  construction  per  lineal  foot  of  bulkhead 

$101.42 
132.34 

Total  cost  per  lineal  foot  of  bulkhead 

Rental  value  per  square  foot  per  year 

Special. 
170,00 

Rental  value  per  pier 

10.8 

12.4 

1.01 

The  above  tables  disclose  some  striking  facts.  It  will  be  noted  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  total  cost  of  these  improvements  where 
it  was  necessary  to  acquire  property  was  incurred  in  the  acquisition 
of  such  property.  It  was  necessary  to  purchase  property  for  the  con- 
struction of  piers  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6.  Of  the  total  cost  of  these  piers, 
expended  and  estimated,  68.7  per  cent  was  paid  for  property,  22.3  per 
cent  under  contract  for  construction,  6.3  per  cent  under  contract  for 
dredging,  and  2.7  per  cent  for  administration,  engineering,  paving, 
curbs,  etc.  In  the  construction  of  the  two  largest  piers,  5  and  6,  the 
cost  of  property  per  lineal  foot  of  bulkhead  was  $324.14  and  1302.88, 
respectively,  while  the  estimated  cost  of  construction  per  lineal  foot 
of  bulkhead  was  only  $92  and  $88.48,  respectively.  These  figures 
emphasize  the  tremendous  advantage  in  the  construction  of  water 
terminal  facilities  that  is  vested  in  the  owners  of  water-front  property. 

The  leases  for  municipal  piers  grant  the  exclusive  use  of  the  pier  or 
portion  thereof  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  subject  to  revaluation  at  the 
end  of  every  ten  years.  Superstructures  may  be  erected  by  the  lessees, 
but  are  to  become  the  property  of  the  city  without  compensation  at 
the  end  of  the  fifty  years.  It  is  intended  that  the  rentals  shall  provide 
for  maintenance,  interest,  a  sinking  fund,  and  a  small  profit,  which 
may  be  expended  in  keeping  the  channels  open.  The  Merchants  and 
Miners  Transportation  Company  leases  pier  No.  3,  upon  which  it  has 
erected  2  warehouses  and  an  ofiice  building.  It  pays  an  annual 
rental  of  $40,000. 

O'pen  piers. — Pier  No.  4  is  open  and  is  devoted  entirely  to  small 
boats  plying  in  the  bay  trade,  and  under  an  ordinance  passed  by  the 
city  council  it  can  not  be  leased.  Pier  No.  8  is  open  exclusively  for 
lumber.     Pier  No.  6  is  open  to  all  vessels,  so  far  as  it  is  completed. 
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Admlnistmtioii  and  expciiKe. — The  harbor  board  has  charge  of  th 
harbor,  wharves,  and  navigable  waters.  It  consists  of  five  person 
appointed  by  the  mayor.  No  person  may  make,  alter,  or  extea 
any  wharf  without  obtaining  the  consent  of  said  harbor  board.  Th 
harbor  board  has  done  some  dredging,  cleared  the  channel  of  ice  ii 
winter,  repaired  city  wharves,  and  (since  1904)  has  had  charge  of  th 
construction  of  the  new  municipal  docks  and  wharves.  There  are  i 
harbor  masters.  Among  their  duties  is  that  of  the  collection^ 
wharfage  and  dockage  rates,  paying  the  proceeds  to  the  city  register 


Table  «.— MUNICIPAL    EXPENDITURES    ON    HARBOR    AND  WHARVES,    BALTIM^iEI 

1900-1909. 

[Compiled  from  reports  of  the  harbor  board,  1900-1909,  inclusive.] 


Item. 


1900. 


1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


1904. 


Salaries. 

Harbor  dredging,  etc 

Ice  boats 

Incidentals 

Removal  of  ashes  from  towboats. 

Removal  of  floating  matter 

Repairs  of  wharves 

Miscellaneous 


Total  ordinary  expenses 

Public  wharves  and  docks  (construction, 
supervision,  etc.) 


Total  conslruction. 
Grand  total 


S4,888.82 
34, 102.  60 
16,039.74 
385.15 
723.  59 
1,417.18 
4, 384.  91 


$5,000.00 

35,080.00 

16,500.00 

372.  29 

625. 12 

1,002.11 

6, 705.  80 

1*899.10 


55,200.00 

40,964.23 

0  15,000.00 

450.00 

1,024.97 

1,158.19 

9,847.56 

« 150.  00 


S5,200.00 

49,381.93 

6  14,970.00 

480.80 

681.02 

1,322.16 

5, 461  72 


61,941. 


65,184.42 


73,  794.  95 


77:500.63        72,449. 


65, 184.  42 


73, 794.  95 


77,500.63 


Item. 


Salaries 

Harbor  dredging,  etc 

Ice  boats 

Incidentals 

Removal  of  ashes  from  towboats. 

Removal  of  floating  matter 

Repairs  of  wharves 

Miscellaneous 


Total  ordinary  expenses 

Public  wharves  and  docl<s  (construction, 

supervision,  etc.) 

New  tug 

Reenforcing  new  piers,  etc 


Total  construction . 


Grand  total. 


1905. 

15,391.67 

42,570.69 

ML',  210.  00 

313.  72 

U39. 20 

1,270.35 

3, 499.  98 


190fi. 


■S5, 400.  00 

57, 295.  51 

1 16, 196.  07 

3.5S.  25 

634.  30 

1, 347. 23 

4, 112.  38 


115,895.61       85,342.74 


5, 059. 39 


5,  659.  39 


111,335.13 

29,997.66 


141,332.69 


1907. 


$5, 400. 00 

66, 169. 09 

124,087.71 

499.  92 

682.05 

1,349.70 

6,335.92 


104, 524. 39 


159,057.21 
46, 710.  76 


206,  767.  97 


121,556.00     226,675.43     310,292.36     621,833.22       7S2, 


1908, 


$5,400.00 

73, 217.  .52 

23,035.21 

500.00 

899.  48 

1,347.64 

11,090.74 

••4,582.43 


120,072.92 


469,294.69 


32, 465.  71 


501,760.30 


645,933. 


645,933.    * 


a  From  state  appropriation,  .?4,72.'>.9.'). 
6  From  state  appropriation,  ?.5,274.0.'>. 
c  From  state  appropriation,  $8,000. 
rf  New  maps  and  harbor  laws. 
«  Removal  of  wrecks. 


/  From  state  appropriation,  S.5,000. 
g  From  state  appropriation,  $9,380. 

*  From  stale  appropriation,  $5,620. 

•  For  bridges,  S.!,782.43i  for  municipal  parade.  S8l)0l~~" 
'  Bulkhead  old  marine  hospital. 
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Minor  ports  on  Chesapeake  Bay  and  tributaries. — The  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  boat  lines  own  or  lease  a  large  number  of  wharves 
at  numerous  points  on  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  tributary  rivers. 
The  Baltimore,  Chesapeake  and  Atlantic  Railway  Company  and  the 
Maryland,  Delaware  and  Virginia  Railway  Company,  subsidiaries  of 
the  Pennsylvania,  have  106  and  140  wharves,  respectively. 

This  control  over  terminal  facilities  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
control  of  the  water  traffic  on  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  affluents  by 
the  Pennsylvania  lines.  There  has  been  much  complaint  at  Balti- 
more of  inadequate  service  by  these  lines,  and  of  discrimination  against 
Baltimore  and  in  favor  of  Philadelphia.  Proposed  new  lines  have 
found  difficulty  in  securing  proper  wharf  facilities. 

Some  other  boat  lines  own  wharf  property  on  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
tributaries,  in  districts  not  reached  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
boat  lines.  The  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  Steamboat  Company 
(Ericsson  Line)  owns  piers  at  Betterton  and  Haines  wharf  in  the  bay 
and  at  Town  Point  and  Reybold  wharf  in  Elk  River,  Maryland.  The 
Canal  and  Back  Creek  Towing  Company  owns  a  pier  at  Chesapeake 
City,  Maryland.  The  Tolchester  Beach  Improvement  Company  owns 
Tolchester  Beach  and  wharf,  and  wharves  at  Port  Deposit,  Annapolis, 
and  other  points. 

Chesapeake  Bay  wharves  are  commonly  provided  with  sheds.  On 
affluents  of  Chesapeake  Bay  it  is  a  common  practice  to  use  sail  and 
row  boats  for  concentrating  freight  at  steamboat  wharves.  Thus,  in 
the  sweet-potato  region  small  sailing  vessels  carrying  from  25  to  30 
barrels  of  potatoes,  and  rowboats  and  canoes  holding  one-fourth  to 
one-half  that  quantity,  are  in  general  use  for  that  purpose." 

Section  9.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Washington  is  at  the  head  of  navigation  of  the  Potomac  River, 
about  185  miles  from  the  ocean.  The  total  available  water  frontage 
is  about  18  miles,  of  which  about  8  miles  have  been  set  aside  by  the 
Government  for  its  own  use  and  for  park  purposes.  There  is  a  little 
more  than  7.5  miles  of  remaining  water  frontage  practically  available 
for  wharf  purposes,  of  which  5  miles  are  on  the  Anacostia  channel, 
0.9  of  a  mile  on  the  Washington  channel  (an  artificial  waterway), 
where  the  steamboat  landings  are  situated,  IJ  miles  on  the  George- 
town channel,  and  0.5  miles  on  Rock  Creek.  The  actual  frontage 
used  for  commerce  is  about  2  miles.''  Washington  has  considerable 
trade  in  coal,  lumber,  and  ice  and  is  a  market  for  farm  produce, 
oysters,  and  fish. 

Ownership  of  water  front  and  wharves. — In  1899  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  decided  that  the  effect  of  laying  out  a 

a  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  1907,  pp.  292,  295. 
b  Senate  Document  No.  519,  60th  Cong.,  1st  eess, 
48417°— 10 10 
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marginal  street  along  the  river  was  to  cut  off  the  individual  land- 
owners from  their  riparian  rights  to  the  land  under  water  beyond  such 
street.  As  a  result  of  this  decision  the  United  States  Government 
took  possession  of  the  water  front  along  the  Washington  channel. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  portions  of  the  navigable  river 
frontage  now  vested  in  the  United  States : 

Potomac  River  between  Giesboro  Point  and  Shepherds  Land- 
ing, 3^  miles,  3,000  feet  of  which  is  used  for  magazme  purposes, 
and  2,000  feet  for  the  almshouse;  Potomac  River  between 
extreme  end  of  Potomac  Park  and  old  Naval  Observatory,  17,000 
feet,  used  forpark  purposes. 

Potomac  River  between  old  Naval  Observatorjr  and  Rock 
Creek,  2,000  feet,  occupied  by  squatters.  To  obtain  possession 
of  this  frontage  it  will  be  necessary  to  carry  the  matter  of  owner- 
ship into  the  courts. 

Washington  channel,  both  banks,  19,275  feet. 

Anacostia  River,  left  bank,  the  Government  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  3,000  feet,  the  abutting  land  used  only  in  connection 
with  the  asylum. 

Anacostia  River,  left  bank,  2,800  feet,  used  by  District  of 
Columbia  in  connection  with  its  sewage-disposal  plant. 

Anacostia  River,  left  bank,  1,200  feet,  the  foot  of  a  few  streets. 

Anacostia  River,  right  bank,  900  feet,  south  end  of  Washington 
Barracks. 

Anacostia  River,  right  bank,  2,000  feet,  United  States  Navy- 
Yard.  I 

Anacostia  River,  right  bank,  3,300  feet,  foot  of  intersection 
streets,  only,  and  not  including  Water  street. ° 

The  United  States  certainly  owns  about  54,475  linear  feet  of  water 
frontage,  and  probably  4,600  feet  additional." 

Leases  of  water-front  property. — The  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  have  exclusive  control  of  all  wharf  property  belonging 
to  the  United  States  or  to  the  District  of  Columbia  within  said  Dis- 
trict, with  the  power  to  lease  wharf  space  for  terms  not  exceeding  ten 
years  and  to  make  all  necessary  regulations  for  the  control  of  wharf 
property.  The  rentals  have  always  been  very  low.  The  rental 
received  for  the  property  along  the  Washington  channel,  a  water 
frontage  of  3,777  feet  and  an  area  of  612,532  square  feet,  was,  in 
1907,  only  $14,260.  The  total  annual  rentals  received  from  wharf 
property  in  1907,  including  the  frontage  of  461.4  feet  on  the 
Anacostia  River  and  3,273  feet  on  the  James  Creek  Canal,  was 
$17,247.52."  The  figures  for  1908  are  practically  the  same.  Any 
lease  may  be  terminated  at  any  time  by  act  of  Congress." 

The  following  table  shows  the  terms  of  the  leases  held  by  steam- 
boat companies  and  by  a  few  of  the  more  important  industrial  con- 
cerns : 

a  Senate  Document  No.  519,  60th  Cong.,  1st  sess, 
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Table  7.— LEASES  OF  WHARVES  AT  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
[Copied  from  records  in  District  of  Columbia  engineer's  office,  May  28, 1909.] 


Norfollc  and  Washington  Steamboat  Co 

Do 

Independent  Steamboat  and  Barge  Co 

William  W.  Riley 

American  Ice  Co 

Mount  Vernon  and  Marshall  Hall  Steamboat  Co . 

Colonial  Beach  Co 

Potomac  and  Chesapeake  Steamboat  Co 

White  Oak  Coal  Co 

Stephenson  Bros 


Date  of  expi- 
ration. 


Mar.  15,1913 
Jan.     1, 1912 
Oct.     1,1912 
Mar.  16,19081 
Mar.  15,1913 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

Feb.*  1,1912 


AA'ater- 
frontage. 

Area. 

Feet. 

Square  feet. 

220 

20,300 

190 

35,600 

120 

7,000 

460 

117,800 

496 

102,100 

126 

10,900 

132 

8,000 

198 

.35,600 

330 

35,000 

300 

59,900 

Annual 
rental. 


SI, 200 

1,500 

300 

1,200 

2,500 

600 

300 

810 

400 

900 


o  Wharf  held  on  same  terms  pending  application  for  renewal  (June  1, 1909). 

Proposed  improvements. — Congress  provided  in  1906  $2,500  for 
surveys,  plans,  and  estimates  for  improving  the  liarbor  front.  A 
harbor  committee  has  made  a  report,  transmitted  to  the  Senate  in 
1908,  with  recommendations  for  the  necessary  legislation.  The 
committee  said: 

Practically  all  of  the  existing  bulkhead'  walls,  wharves,  and 
buildings  used  for  commercial  purposes  along  our  entire  river 
front  have  been  built  by  private  individuals  or  corporations, 
without  any  general  plans  and  with  but  little  general  supervi- 
sion, and  as  a  result  we  probably  have  the  most  unsightly  river 
front  of  any  capital  city  in  the  world.'' 

With  special  reference  to  the  Washington  channel,  where  all  the 
steamboat  business  is  done,  the  committee  said: 

It  is  thought  that  no  other  large  city  in  the  world  with  such 
admirable  water  facilities  has  such  an  unsightly  and  impracticable 
main  water  front  as  presents  itself  in  this  channel.  *  *  *  The 
channel  is  entirely  too  narrow  and  shallow  for  the  large  vessels 
using  it,  and  the  unsystematic  existing  arrangements  have  cut 
down  the  actual  value  of  this  frontage  for  commerce  to  about 
one-half  of  what  it  would  be  if  it  were  developed  along  practical 
and  systematic  lines. 

*  *  *  The  present  frontage  would  be  ample  to  accommo- 
date existing  commerce  if  it  were  not  for  the  unsystematic  con- 
struction of  wharves  and  sheds. 

*  *  *  At  present  a  large  portion  of  the  wharf  area  is  not 
used  for  commerce,  but  for  storage.'' 

The  committee  favored  the  ownership  by  the  Government  of  all 
the  river  frontage.  For  this  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Government 
to  purchase  about  43,900  linear  feet  or  about  45  per  cent  of  the  entire 
frontage.     The  committee  recommended  the  reconstruction  of  all  the 

o Senate  Document  No.  519,  GOth  Cong.,  Ist  sess. 
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existing  bulkliead  walls,  wharves,  and  buildings  along  the  Washington 
channel  in  accordance  with  a  comprehensiye  plan,  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  buildings  to  be  at  the  expense  of  the  lessees."  It  recom- 
mended the  following  improvements  and  appropriations:" 

1 .  An  appropriation  of  $25,000  for  purchasing  a  strip  of  land  about 
100  feet  wide  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Potomac  Kiver  from  Shep- 
herds Landing  to  Giesboro  Point.  This  section  of  the  river  offers 
excellent  factory  sites  and  is  well  adapted  to  large  shipping  because 
of  the  practicability  of  constructing  long  wharves  into  deep  water, 
together  with  the  close  proximity  of  the  steam  railroad. 

2.  An  appropriation  of  $75,000  to  purchase  a  strip  of  land  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Anacostia  River  from  Giesboro  Point  to  Massa- 
chusetts avenue. 

3.  That  as  soon  as  the  United  States  has  control  of  both  banks  of 
the  Anacostia  River  from  the  forks  to  Massachusetts  avenue,  bulk- 
head walls  should  be  constructed  along  both  banks  for  the  entire  dis- 
tance, the  channel  should  be  deepened,  the  abutting  land  reclaimed, 
and  a  marginal  street  constructed,  thus  developing  the  Anacostia 
River  for  light  shipping. 

4.  An  appropriation  of  $5,000  in  order  that  plans  and  estimates 
may  be  made  for  the  reclamation  of  the  Anacostia  River  above 
Massachusetts  avenue  for  sanitary  reasons. 

5.  That  the  Seventh  street  or  Washington  channel  be  widened  and 
improved  so  as  to  afford  a  safe  harbor  with  a  24-foot  channel  depth. 
The  estimated  cost  was  $2,775,000. 

The  total  estimated  costs  of  the  improvements  recommended  is 
$2,880,000. 

The  plan  contemplates  the  widening  of  Water  street  to  a  uniform 
width  of  160  feet,  and  it  is  suggested  that  at  some  future  time  one  or 
two  railway  tracks  will  probably  be  needed  along  this  street  for  the 
purpose  of  transshipment. 

There  have  been  no  railroad  holdings  and  no  railroad  connections 
with  the  steamboat  wharves  at  Washington  channel  or  the  water 
front  at  Georgetown.  A  railroad  switch  track  comes  into  the  United 
States  Navy-Yard  on  Anacostia  River;  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  is  building  a  branch  line  along  the  lower  part  of  the  Chesar 
peake  and  Ohio  Canal  to  the  water  front  at  Georgetown. 

At  other  points  on  the  Potomac  River  some  water-front  property 
and  wharves  are  owned  by  boat  lines  operating  on  this  river.  The 
Norfolk  and  Washington  Steamboat  Company  owns  a  wharf  at  Alex- 
andria, Va.  The  Washington  and  Potomac  Steamboat  Company 
owns  property  at  River  View  and  Colonial  Beach,  including  two 
freight  and  excursion  wharves.     The  Canal  Towage  Company,  oper- 

o Senate  Document  No.  519,  60th  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
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ating  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  has  the  use  of  canal  land- 
ings and  owns  several  storehouses  and  other  buildings  at  Four  Locks 
and  Cumberland,  Md. 

Section  10.  Norfolk,  Newport  News,  etc. 

Hampton  Eoads,  the  outer  harbor  for  Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  and 
Newport  News,  Va.,  is  an  excellent  anchorage  ground  of  40  to  50 
square  miles  at  the  confluence  of  the  Elizabeth,  Nansemond,  and 
James  rivers  and  opening  into  the  extreme  southwest  comer  of 
Chesapeake  Bay.     (See  map  opposite  p.  132.) 

Norfolk  and  Portsmoxjth. — The  Elizabeth  River  and  its  three 
branches  form  the  inner  harbor  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  with  a 
depth  of  about  30  feet  and  an  extent  of  about  1,000  acres,  which  is 
increased  from  time  to  time  by  dredging.  About  30  mUes  of  wharf 
front  is  available,  and  when  the  smaller  branches  are  dredged  there 
wiU  be  an  available  water  front  of  60  to  65  miles  out  of  a  total  port 
warden's  line  pn  Hampton  Roads  of  approximately  100  miles. "^ 

Ownership. — The  wharves  are  all  privately  owned,  mainly  by 
steamship  companies  and  railroad  lines.  The  railroad  and  steam- 
boat companies  control  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Norfolk  wharf 
front,  and  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  alone  owns  the  greater  part  of  the 
wharf  front  on  the  Portsmouth  side  of  the  harbor.  Parties  inter- 
ested in  general  commercial  business  and  shipping  control  most  of  the 
remainder.  Among  the  largest  wharf  owners  are  the  Old  Dominion 
Steamship  Company,  Merchants  and  Miners  Transportation  Com- 
pany, Clyde  Steamship  Company,  Baltimore  Steam  Packet  Company, 
Chesapeake  Steamship  Company^  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad,  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Railway  Company,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Norfolk  Railway  Company,  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  Company, 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway,  Southern  Railway  Company,  T.  S. 
Southgate  Company,  Norfolk  Southern  Railroad  Company,  Clark 
Towboat  Company,  Standard  Oil  Company,  Jones  &  Co.,  Dickson, 
Hunters  &  Higgins  estate,  Water  Front  Coal  Company,  Geo.  W. 
Taylor  &  Co.,  and  the  Furistein  Company. 

Railroad  terminals. — In  the  Ehzabeth  River  at  Sewells  Point  are  the 
new  terminals  of  the  Virginian  Railway,  and  above  that  is  Lamberts 
Point,  the  seaboard  terminal  of  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway. 
A  little  farther  along  on  the  right  is  Piimers  Pomt,  where  there  are 
terminals  of  the  Southern  Railway  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line.  At 
the  city  of  Norfolk  the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  has  other  ter- 
minal facihties.  The  Norfolk  and  Western  Railway  has  at  Norfolk 
3  wharves  and  2  piers  with  an  aggregate  length  of  about  4,500 
feet;  and  at  Lamberts  Point  2  coaling  piers  805   and  864  feet  in 


«  Infonnation  about  Norfolk,   Portsmouth,  Berkley,  Va.,  and  vicinity  issued  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  Business  Men's  Association  of  Norfolk^  Va.,  1905,  pp.  4,  6. 
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length,  and  2  merchandise  piers  each  765  feet  long.  The  total 
capacity  of  the  Norfolk  and  Western  terminals  at  and  near  Norfolk  is 
about  500  cars  per  day.  The  property  covers  110  acres  and  con- 
tains 4  wharves,  4  warehouses,  and  1  grain  elevator  with  a  storage 
capacity  of  110,000  bushels.  At  Lamberts  Point  are  3  coal  piers  and 
2  warehouses.  ' 

The  terminals  of  the  Southern  Railway  at  Pinners  Point  cover  50 
acres,  and  1,000  cars  a  day  can  be  handled  there.  The  buildings 
consist  of  3  wharves,  1  cotton  compress,  1  hard-coal  storage  pier,  and 
a  covered  shed,  800  by  200  feet. 

The  yards  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  at  Pinners  Point  have 
room  for  storing  1,020  cars,  and  600  cars  a  day  can  be  handled. 
The  3  warehouses  at  this  place  cover,  respectively,  28,000,  45,200, 
and  64,600  square  feet,  and  the  entire  terminals  extend  over  about 
133  acres. 

Across  the  Elizabeth  River  to  the  southwest  at  Portsmouth,  Va., 
opposite  Norfolk,  are  the  terminals  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  which 
cover  21  acres.  The  available  wharf  frontage  for  vessels  at  these 
terminals  is  7,129  feet.  There  are  7  warehouses  here,  but  no  coal 
pier  or  grain  elevator.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  cars  daily  can  be 
handled  here. 

The  terminal  of  the  Norfolk  Southern  Railroad  is  at  Berkley,  on 
the  point  of  land  at  the  junction  of  the  eastern  and  southern  branches 
of  the  Elizabeth  River,  just  north  of  Norfolk  and  east  of  Portsmouth. 
The  railroad  yards  and  wharves  here  cover  30  acres,  with  a  capacity 
for  handling  500  cars  daily.  There  are  3  wharves  and  2  warehouses 
at  this  terminal.  The  Norfolk  Southern  Railroad  owns  two  blocks 
of  water  front  on  the  Norfolk  side,  upon  which  they  are  now  erect- 
ing warehouses. 

The  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Norfolk  Railroad  connects  with 
Portsmouth  and  Norfolk  by  means  of  steamboats  and  car  ferries, 
which  cross  the  Chesapeake  Bay  from  Cape  Charles  City.  At  the 
cities  on  the  Elizabeth  River  this  road  has  25  acres  of  terminals 
with  a  capacity  for  handling  400  cars  daily.  There  are  2  wharves 
and  2  warehouses. 

The  Virginian  Terminal  Company,  controlled  by  the  Virginian 
Railway  (formerly  known  as  the  Tidewater  Railway),  owns  property 
consisting  of  about  500  acres  at  Sewells  Point,  near  Norfolk,  Va., 
upon  which  are  being  constructed  the  terminal  tracks,  coal  docks, 
etc.,  to  be  used  by  the  Virginian  Railway  Company.  Capital  stock, 
$500,000;  bonds  authorized,  $10,000,000.  It  is  said  that  these  coal 
piers  will  be  the  largest  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Leases  of  Town  Point  Lots. — A  considerable  amount  of  water-front 
property,  the  title  to  which  is  in  the  city,  is  held  by  steamboat  com- 
panies,  railroads,    and  industrial  concerns  under  perpetual   leases 
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providing  for  scarcely  more  than  nominal  rentals.     The  following 
leases  of  town  point  lots  were  in  force  in  1908 : 

Table  8.— LEASES  OF  TOWN  POINT  LOTS,  NORFOLK,  VA. 


Lot  No. 

Lessee. 

Term.o 

Annual 
rental. 

1 

Minnie  L.Mercer  (now  held  by  Southern  Ry.  Co.). 

John  Warren  (occupied  by  Consolidated  Compress 

Co.). 
Consolidated  Compress  Co 

99  years  from  Aug.  26, 
1891. 
-  .do 

$111. 12 

2& 

8.25 

2.3b 

10  years  from  Jan.  1, 
1894. 

300.00 

2,3,4(remainder). 
6 

J.  W.  Perry  &  Co 

99  years  from  Aug.  26, 

1891. 
do 

43. 12J 

7                

do 

110.25 

g 

do 

do 

25.875 
124.58 

g 

George  H.  Sargeant  (now  held  by  W.  H.  White). . . 

do 

Richard  E.  Lee  (now  held  by  Caroline  Fleming 
]    Hare  estate). 
Mary  B.  Urqnhart  (now held  by  Southern  Ry.  Co.). 

B.  Myers  &  D.  Loweuberg  (now held  by  D.  Lowen- 
berg). 
do                                               

199  years  from  Aug.  26, 
I    1792. 
99  years  from  Aug.  26, 

1891. 
do 

do 

1      22.50 
1      20.50 

11 

12 

222.33 

22.92 

17 

20.14 

do 

29.23 

22 

do 

2.085 

23 

John  Tunis  (now  held  by  Baltimore  Steam  Packet 
Co.). 
do          

99  years  from  June  22, 

1797. 
do 

2.78 

24 

5.41 

John  Tunis  (now  held  by  Merchants  and  Miners 
Transportation  Co.). 

Phineas  Dana  (assigned  to  Merchants  and  Miners 
Transportation  Co.,  now  held  by  L.  Hoster  Brew- 
ing Co.). 

Norfolk  and  Carolina  Railroad  Co 

do 

23.61 

26    

99  years  from  Feb.  9, 
1905. 

99  years  from  Aug.  26, 

1891. 
do 

12.50 

27 

127.  77 

28 

30.00 

29 

do 

39.58 

32 

Robert  B.  Taylor  {now  held  by  Baltimore  Steam 
Packet  Co.). 
do                                     

99  years  from  June  22, 

1804. 
do 

13.89 

33 

20.00 

34c 

99  years  from  Aug.  26, 
1891. 

2.77J 

1,341.22 

1 

a  99-year  leases  are  renewable. 

'Part  (45 feet  on  Jackson  street  by  30  feet  on  Lee  street). 

cLots  5,  30,  and  31  were  conveyed  in  fee  by  the  borough  of  Norfolk— lot  5  to  the  Norfolk  Ice  House 
Company  in  1835,  and  lots  30  and  31  to  Hardy  &  Bros,  in  1841. 

On  August  1,  1895,  the  city  of  Norfolk  leased  to  the  Southern 
Railway  Company  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  renewable  forever  at 
the  option  of  the  lessee,  the  following  properties : 

(a)  The  block  bounded  by  Water,  Fayette,  Lee,  and  Jackson 
streets. 
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(b)  The  block  bounded  by  Water,  Jackson,  Lee,  and  Matthew 
streets  (including  the  old  tobacco  warehouse). 

(c)  The  portion  of  the  block  bounded  by  Matthews  and  Lee  streets, 
the  water  front,  and  the  Urquhart  property. 

The  rental  was  fixed  at  "an  amount  that  will  equal  city  taxes  on 
the  cash  valuation  of  said  property,  land,  and  improvements."  The 
valuation  of  this  property  as  per  appraisement  of  August  1,  1900,  was 
$74,694,  making  the  annual  rental  $1,269.80,  in  lieu  of  taxes. 

Leases  of  street  ends. — The  city  of  Norfolk  leases  street  ends  to 
various  companies  at  nominal  rentals,  in  some  cases  for  short  terms 
with  the  reserved  right  to  terminate  on  sixty  days'  notice.  The 
following  street-end  leases  are  in  force : 

Table  9.— STREET-END  LEASES  AT  NORFOLK,  VA. 
[Norfolk  City  Codp,  1902,  pp.  771-772.] 


Street  end. 

Lessee. 

Terms. 

Annual 
rental. 

Parker   street    south    of    Water 

Baltimore  Steam  Packet  Co. 

99  years  from  July  1,  1886 

(5 

street. 

, 

(renewable). 

Parker  street  between  Water  and 

do 

99  years  from  Oct.  26,  1883 

S 

Main  streets  and  western  end 

(renewable). 

of  Kelley  street. 

West  end  of  Water  street 

do  . 

5  years  from  July  1,  1901 
(terminable). 

200 

South  end  of  Church  street 

Old    Dominion    Steamship 

Co. 
Norfolk    Boat   Club    (boat 

15  years  from  Jan.  1, 1892 — 

200 

West  end  of  Freemason  street 

0  years  from  July  1, 1903 

10 

house). 

West  end  of  Main  street  as  ex- 

Baltimore Steam  Packet  Co. 

5  years  from  July  1, 1901.'.... 

20O 

tended  to  Parker  street  with 

the  use  of  the  docks  on  each  side 

of  their  property." 

«  The  city  of  Norfolk  reserves  the  right  to  terminate  this  lease  at  any  time  on  sixty  days'  notice.'  The 
lessee  is  to  keep  the  sheet  piling  in  good  repair  and  do  all  filling  required  and  also  to  maintain  the  platfonn 
at  the  foot  of  Main  street  and  the  approach  thereto  in  as  good  condition  as  when  leased  and  permit  it  to 
be  used  by  the  engines  of  the  fire  department  for  taking  water  from  the  dock;  but  it  is  stipulated  that 
the  lessee  will  erect  no  structures  on  said  Main  street. 

Laclc  of  public  wTiarves. — There  is  much  complaint  at  Norfolk 
regarding  the  scarcity  of  wharf  space  available  for  small  boats  and 
independent  vessels.  The  principal  landing  place  for  small  sail  boats 
bringing  produce  from  the  Eastern  Shore  is  Roanoke  wharf.  This 
slip  is  very  crowded  during  the  height  of  the  season.  At  the  end  of 
July  it  is  often  completely  filled  with  small  craft,  about  three  deep. 
At  present  there  is  not  a  single  open  pier  in  Norfolk  Harbor. 

Portsmouth  water  front. — Portsmouth,  on  the  southern  branch  of 
Elizabeth  River,  is  commercially  a  part  of  Norfolk.  Here  are 
located  the  United  States  Naval  Hospital  and  Navy- Yard,  and 
several  large  lumber  mills  where  vessels  are  loaded.  The  terminals 
of  the  Southern  Railway  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  just  outside 
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of  the  city,  at  Pinners  Point,  have  already  been  referred  to.  The 
Seaboard  Air  Line  occupies,  with  its  wharves,  a  very  large  part  of 
the  water  front  of  the  city  itself,  while  the  Norfolk-Southern  Rail- 
road owns  the  piece  of  the  water  frontage  between  Bart  and 
South  streets. 
The  city  of  Portsmouth  leases  the  following  street  ends : 

Annual 
rental. 

East  end  of  North  street  to  the  Seaboard  Air  Line $100 

East  end  of  London  street  to  the  Seaboard  Air  Line 15 

East  end  of  King  street  to  the  Seaboard  Air  Line a  200 

The  whole  of  Crawford  street  (tracks)  to  the  Seaboard  Air  Line 2,  500 

East  ends  of  Wythe,  Harrison,  and  Randolph  streets,  to  the  Seaboard  Wharf  and 

Warehouse  Company  ($10  each) 30 

Practically  all  the  street  ends  on  the  available  water  front  are 
leased  to  various  parties.     There  is  no  public  or  open  wharf. 

Administration. — The  board  of  harbor  commissioners  has  general 
control  over  the  water  front  of  the  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth 
and  Norfolk  County.  It  consists  of  7  members.  The  board  appoints 
3  harbor  masters  to  determine  the  mooring  of  vessels  and  exercise 
other  local  authority  over  the  harbor  and  the  vessels  therein. 

Newport  News. — Newport  News  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
James  River,  9  nautical  miles  from  Hampton  Roads.  The  port  is 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Elizabeth  River  and  about  11  miles  from 
Norfolk.  It  is  an  important  shipping  point,  having  large  grain 
elevators,  coal  bins,  and  cotton  sheds. 

The  most  important  railroad  at  Newport  News  is  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio,  whose  terminals  in  1905  covered  about  50  acres  and  had 
a  capacity  for  handhng  2,000  cars  a  day.'  This  railroad  has  here  4 
coal  piers,  6  merchandise  piers,  2  large  grain  elevators  (capacity 
3,000,000  bushels),  with  endless  belts,  etc.,  and  on  1  pier  a  30-ton 
electric  crane  for  loading  and  unloading  heavy  freight.''  Four  of  the 
covered  piers  have  storage  capacity  equivalent  to  2,400  carloads. 
The  largest  pier  is  800  feet  long  and  200  feet  wide.  Pier  No.  4  is  650 
feet  long,  150  feet  wide,  and  2  stories  high,  and  has  storage  capacity 
for  1,000  carloads. °  The  electric  crane  is  said  to  be  seldom  used, 
most  of  the  freight  being  unloaded  by  the  steam  winches  on  the 
vessels. 

The  other  principal  owners  of  frontage  are  the  Old  Dominion  Land 
Company  and  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Com- 
pany. The  Old  Dominion  Land  Company's  whole  water  front  is 
undeveloped  except  for  one  narrow  pier,  at  which  most  of  the  general 

«  This  was  a  thirty-year  lease  running  from  1876,  and  the  rent  was  paid  in  advance 
for  twenty  years  to  1896.  The  lease  must  have  expired  in  1906,  but  the  lessee  is 
evidently  holding  over.    The  Union  Depot  is  at  the  end  of  King  street. 

<>  Crop  Export  Movement,  pp.  66,  67. 

'^  Lloyds  Register. 
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M^harfage  business  of  tlic  place  is  done.  The  Newport  News  Ship- 
building and  Dry  Dock  Company  (successor  to  the  Chesapeake  Dry 
Dock  and  Construction  Company)  has  a  large  plant  consisting  of 
over  120  acres  of  land  with  a  water  frontage  of  over  2,500  feet,  2 
dry  docks,  and  the  necessary  buildings  and  machinery  for  the  con- 
struction and  repair  of  all  classes  of  vessels.  Capital  stock,  $2,000,000, 
common;  .15,804,200  5  per  cent  cumulative  preferred,  par  $100. 

Tlie  C-lyde  Steamship  Company  leases  a  pier  at  Newport  News, 
and  the  ^Merchants  and  Miners  Transportation  Company  exchanges 
traffic  at  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  piers. 

Richmond,  Va. — Richmond  is  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
James  River,  87  miles  above  its  mouth.  The  deepest  draft  of  ves- 
sels entering  the  port  is  17  feet.  Two  wharves  belong  to  the  Old 
Dominion  and  Clyde  steamship  companies."  There  is  a  dock  4,00(J 
feet  long '  at  which  smaller  vessels  lie  to  load  and  discharge  cargoes. 
The  lock  by  which  vessels  enter  is  180  feet  long,  33.5  feet  wide,  and  14 
feet  deep.' 

Of  the  6,700  feet  of  water  front  along  the  James  River  the  city 
owns  750  feet,  the  remainder  being  owned  by  corporations  and  indi- 
viduals. The  largest  riparian  owners  are  the  Old  Dominion  Steam- 
ship Cbmpany,  the  Gerrard  Trust  Company,  and  the  bondholdejsfof 
William  R.  Trigg  Company.  No  railroad  company  owns  anyparl|or 
the  river  front.  There  are  no  port  charges,  harbor  dues,  or  wharfage. 
The  Virginia  Navigation  Company  has  landing  privileges  at  various 
wharves  on  the  James  River  on  payment  of  wharfage  charges. 

West  Point,  Va. — About  30  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  York 
River  is  a  terminal  of  a  branch  of  the  Southern  Railway.  There  are| 
two  piers  with  a  total  length  of  about  1,000  feet,  with  large  storage] 
shed,"  owned  Ijy  the  Southern  Railway  Company.  The  Chesapeake 
Steamship  C(3mpany  has  arrangements  with  the  Southern  Railway  for 
the- exchange  of  traffic.     It  also  owns  a  wharf  at  Yorktown,  Va, 


Section  11.  South  Atlantic  ports. 

MiNOK  PORTS  IN  North  Carolina. — At  Elizabeth  City,  of  the,,2 
miles  of  water  front,  the  Norfolk  Southern  Railroad  owns  about  half 
a  mile,  with  docks  and  wharves.  The  city  owns  200  feet,  but  no'i 
wharves.  The  rest  is  owned  by  the  following :  Foreman-Blades  Lum- 
ber Company,  C.  H.  Robinson,  J.  B.  Flora,  G.  M.  Scott,  E.  F.  Ayelet, 
and  J.  B.  Fearing.  The  Fairfield  and  Elizabeth  City  TransportatioH 
Company  has  landing  privileges  at  Elizabeth  City. 
.  The  Norfolk  Southern  Railroad,  which  in  1907  operated  seven 
lines  of  steamers  on  North  Carolina  sounds  and  rivers,  owned  their 

=  Lloyds  Register,  1908-9.  *  Coast  Pilot,  Atlantic  Coast,  Part  VI,  p.  51.  h 
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docks  and  wharves  at  Edenton,  Washington,  Newbern,  Beaufort, 
Columbia,  Munden  Point,  Belle  Haven,  Nixonton,  Coleraine,  Knotts 
Island,  Oriental,  Morehead  City,  and  Newbern  Landing. 

The  Albemarle  Steam  Navigation  Company  owns  a  wharf  and 
warehouse  at  Murfreesboro,  N.  C,  and  rents  wharves  at  various  points 
on  the  Blackwater,  Chowan,  and  Meherrin  rivers,  and  on  Wickacon 
and  Bennett  creeks. 

The  J.  L.  Fountain  Company,  operating  on  the  Pamlico  and  Tar 
rivers,  owns  a  landing  at  Falkland,  N.  C;  the  Independent  Steam- 
boat Company  owns  wharves  and  warehouses  at  Polloxville  and 
Trenton,  N.  C;  the  Vanceboro  Steamboat  Company  owns  ware- 
houses at  Vanceboro,  N.  C,  and  rents  wharves  at  Newbern.  The 
Newbern  and  Bayboro  Steamboat  Line  rents  wharves  at  Vandemere, 
Stonewall,  and  Bayboro,  N.  C,  and  has  dock  privileges  at  Newbern. 
R.  E.  Pittman,  operating  a  small  boat  from  Newbern,  owns  one 
shelter  each  at  Grifton,  Hookerton  Landing,  Jolly  0,  Field  Landing, 
and  Maple  Cypress  Landing. 

Wilmington,  N.  C. — Wilmington  is  on  the  Cape  Fear  Eiver,  about 
27  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  is  the  chief  port  of  North  Carolina. 
From  the  ocean  bar  to  Wilmington  there  is  a  20-foot  mean  low-water 
channel.  The  water  front  of  the  city  has  a  length  of  3  miles."  There 
are  15  to  20  wharves,  a  marine  railway,  and  3  steam  hoisters.  The 
Champion  Compress  docks  have  22  feet  at  low  water.' 

The  leading  railroads  at  Wilmington  are  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
and  Seaboard  Air  Line.  The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  terminals  cover 
about  13^  acres,  and  are  located  on  the  Cape  Fear  River.  The  rail- 
road yards  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  cover  about  25  acres,  with  facili- 
ties for  delivering  to  vessels  about  25  carloads  of  freight  per  day. 
Cotton  forms  the  principal  export  from  Wilmington. 

Boat  lines  seem  to  own  little  or  no  terminal  property  at  Wilmington; 
but  the  local  river  lines  own  some  wharf  property  at  other  points. 
The  Clyde  Steamship  Company  leases  one  pier  at  Wilmington;  the 
Wilmington,  Southport  and  Little  River  Company  rents  a  dock 
at  Wilmington,  and  owns  2  piers  at  Southport  and  1  at  Little 
River;  the  Wilmington,  Southport  and  Carolina  Beach  Line  owns  a 
dock  at  Carolina  Beach,  and  has  landing  privileges  at  river  wharves. 
The  Carolina  Transportation  Company  has  dock  privileges  at  22 
South  Water  street,  Wilmington,  and  Town  Creek,  Caswell,  and  Long 
Creek,  N.  C,  and  owns  a  warehouse  at  Town  Creek,  N.  C.  The  harbor 
master  has  general  charge  of  the  berthing  of  vessels. 

Georgetown,  S.  C. — The  harbor  of  Georgetown  is  on  Winyah 
Bay,  about  60  miles  northeast  from  Charleston.  The  wharf  used  by 
the  Charleston  Steamship   Company,   the  Georgetown   and    Pedee 

o  Lloyd's  Register.  6  The  Shipping  World  Yearbook,  1909,  p.  857. 
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docks  and  wharves  at  Edenton,  Washington,  Newbern,  Beaufort, 
Columbia,  ilunden  Point,  Belle  Haven,  Nixonton,  Coleraine,  Knotts 
Island,  Oriental,  Morehead  City,  and  Newbern  Landing. 

The  Albemarle  Steam  Navigation  Company  owns  a  wharf  and 
warehouse  at  Murfreesboro,  N.  C,  and  rents  wharves  at  various  points 
on  the  Blackwater,  Chowan,  and  Meherrin  rivers,  and  on  Wickacon 
and  Bennett  creeks. 

The  J.  L.  Fountain  Company,  operating  on  the  Pamlico  and  Tar 
rivers,  owns  a  landing  at  Falkland,  N.  C;  the  Independent  Steam- 
boat Company  owns  wharves  and  warehouses  at  Polloxville  and 
Trenton,  N.  C;  the  Vanceboro  Steamboat  Company  owns  ware- 
houses at  Vanceboro,  N.  C,  and  rents  wharves  at  Newbern.  The 
Newbern  and  Bayboro  Steamboat  Line  rents  wharves  at  Vandemere, 
Stonewall,  and  Bayboro,  N.  C,  and  has  dock  privileges  at  Newbern. 
R.  E.  Pittman,  operating  a  small  boat  from  Newbern,  owns  one 
shelter  each  at  Grifton,  Hookerton  Landing,  Jolly  0,  Field  Landing, 
and  Maple  Cypress  Landing. 

Wilmington,  N.  C. — ^Wilmington  is  on  the  Cape  Fear  River,  about 
27  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  is  the  chief  port  of  North  Carolina. 
From  the  ocean  bar  to  Wilmington  there  is  a  20-foot  mean  low-water 
channel.  The  water  front  of  the  city  has  a  length  of  3  miles."  There 
are  15  to  20  wharves,  a  marine  railway,  and  3  steam  bolsters.  The 
Champion  Compress  docks  have  22  feet  at  low  water.' 

The  leading  railroads  at  Wilmington  are  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
and  Seaboard  Air  Line.  The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  terminals  cover 
about  13J  acres,  and  are  located  on  the  Cape  Fear  River.  The  rail- 
road yards  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  cover  about  25  acres,  with  facili- 
ties for  delivering  to  vessels  about  25  carloads  of  freight  per  day. 
Cotton  forms  the  principal  export  from  Wilmington. 

Boat  lines  seem  to  own  little  or  no  terminal  property  at  Wilmington; 
but  the  local  river  lines  own  some  wharf  property  at  other  points. 
The  Clyde  Steamship  Company  leases  one  pier  at  Wilmington;  the 
Wilmington,  Southport  and  Little  River  Company  rents  a  dock 
at  Wilmington,  and  owns  2  piers  at  Southport  and  1  at  Little 
River;  the  Wilmington,  Southport  and  Carolina  Beach  Line  owns  a 
dock  at  Carolina  Beach,  and  has  landing  privileges  at  river  wharves. 
The  Carolina  Transportation  Company  has  dock  privileges  at  22 
South  Water  street,  Wilmington,  and  Town  Creek,  Caswell,  and  Long 
Creek,  N.  C,  and  owns  a  warehouse  at  Town  Creek,  N.  C.  The  harbor 
master  has  general  charge  of  the  berthing  of  vessels. 

Georgetown,  S.  C. — The  harbor  of  Georgetown  is  on  Winyah 
Bay,  about  60  miles  northeast  from  Charleston.  The  wharf  used  by 
the  Charleston  Steamship   Company,   the  Georgetown  and    Pedee 
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Steamboat  Line,  the  Black  River  Steamboat  Line,  and  the  Baltimore 
and  Carolina  Steamship  Company,  is  owned  by  the  local  agent  for 
these  lines.  None  of  these  companies  owns  its  own  wharf.  The 
Clyde  Steamship  Company  has  the  use  of  a  wharf  under  a  commis- 
sion arrangement.  The  Waccamaw  Line  of  steamers  owns  frontage 
property  at  Georgetown  and  Conway,  S.  C. 

Charleston,  S.  C. — The  city  of  Charleston  is  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Cooper  and  Ashley  rivers,  about  7  or  8  miles  from  the 
bar,  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor.  The  harbor  entrance  is  a  channel 
of  26  feet  at  mean  low  water,  with  a  minimum  width  of  550  feet. 
The  eastern  water  front  of  the  city  extends  along  the  west  bank  of 
the  Cooper  River,  and  the  southern  and  western  water  front  along 
the  north  bank  of  the  Ashley  River. 

The  Charleston  Terminal  Company  controls  practically  all  the  best 
and  most  available  river  frontage  at  Charleston,  comprising  wharves 
and  warehouses  for  the  handling  and  storage  of  fertilizers,  cement, 
and  salt.  It  owns  on  the  water  front  14  wharves,  30  warehouses, 
about  30  acres  of  land,  4  cotton  compresses,  etc.,  which  are  con- 
nected by  its  own  line  (5  miles  in  length,  with  11.25  miles  of  track) 
with  the  railroads  entering  the  city. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  and  the  Southern  Railway  own 
the  stock  of  the  Charleston  Terminal  Company  in  equal  amounts,  and 
are  under  agreement  to  turn  over  to  the  terminal  company,  for  ter- 
minal handling,  all  their  trafhc  in  carload  lots."  The  Charleston 
Compress  and  Wharf  Company  is  affiliated  with  the  Charleston  Ter- 
minal Company.  The  former  company  uses  Union  wharf,  owned 
by  the  Charleston  Terminal  Company,  from  which  cotton  is  loaded 
by  the  Clyde  Line.  The  Charleston  Terminal  Company  has  also 
some  interest  in  Accommodation  wharf,  at  Charleston;  and  the 
Charleston  Steamship  Company,  which  uses  a  berth  at  this  wharf, 
has  stockholders  who  are  also  stockholders  in  this  wharf.  The  Clyde 
Steamship  Company  leases  4  piers  at  Charleston. 

The  terminals  of  the  Southern  Railway  at  Charleston  are  along  the 
Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers.  Railway  facilites  are  said  to  be  improv- 
ing. The  United  Fruit  Company  leases  a  wharf  from  the  Southern 
Railway,  at  which  they  unload  oranges  and  bananas.  Shipments  of 
lumber  by  sailing  vessels  from  Charleston  are  loaded  from  wharves 
owned  by  private  individuals  and  companies. 

Savannah,  Ga. — The  main  channel  has  a  depth  of  22  feet  at  mean 
low  water  from  the  sea  to  the  wharves  at  Savannah.  River  traffic 
consists  chiefly  of  cotton,  cotton  seed,  naval  stores,  crossties,  lumber, 
and  plantation  products.  The  regular  coastwise  steamship  lines  carry 
cotton,  lumber,  and  naval  stores  to  northern  ports.     Receipts  consist 

o  Moody's  Manual,  1908,  p.  163. 
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mainly  of  coal  and  miscellaneous  merchandise.  There  are  about  5 
miles  of  wharfage  at  Savannah,"  owned  mostly  by  railroads  and 
private  parties.  The  railway  terminals  at  Savannah  cover  a  large 
area,  comprising  a  great  part  of  the  most  valuable  wharf  property. 

The  Central  of  Georgia  Railway  (Illinois  Central)  has  terminals 
extending  over  400  acres,  and  8,000  linear  feet  of  water  front,  with 
facilities  for  handling  1,500  cars  a  day.  Its  wharves  are  used  by 
the  Merchants  and  Miners  Transportation  Company  and  the  Ocean 
Steamship  Company  of  Savannah.  The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  has  the 
largest  yards  in  the  citj^  proper,  and  tramp  steamers  are  loaded  at 
its  wharves. 

The  Seaboard  Air  Line  terminals  are  on  Hutchinson  Island,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  from  the  city.  These  were  sold  by  the  city 
at  nominal  figures  and  are  owTied  by  the  Georgia  and  Alabama  Ter- 
minal Company  and  leased  to  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway.  The 
terminal  property  comprises  1,200  acres  of  land,  about  3  miles  of 
water  front,  wharves,  piers,  and  warehouses,  and  about  8^  miles  of 
railroad  track. '' 

There  are  naval-stores  yards  at  the  terminals  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  (the  largest),  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  and  the  Central  of  Georgia 
Railway.  Receipts  by  the  Southern  Railway  are  brought  to  the 
yards  of  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railway,  but  this  business  over  the 
Southern  Railway  is  light. 

As  received,  the  spirits  of  turpentine  are  taken  from  the  barrels  and 
pumped  into  tanks.  There  are  2  of  these  tanks  at  the  terminals 
of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  and  several  at  those  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  sends  oil  to  Savannah  in  unrigged 
tank  barges,  which  is  pumped  into  storage  tanks  outside  the  town. 

The  Ocean  Steamship  Company  of  Savannah,  which  is  controlled 
by  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railway,  owns  real  estate,  wharves,  and 
appurtenances  at  Savannah  valued  (in  1907)  at  $1,301,125.  The 
Merchants  and  Miners  Transportation  Company  leases  piers. 

The  Augusta  and  Savannah  Steamboat  Company  rents  a  wharf  at 
Savannah,  and  150  feet  of  river  front  are  used  by  the  Savannah  River 
Steamboat  Company.  The  Beaufort  and  Savannah  Line  has  dock 
privileges  at  Whittaker  Street  railroad  wharf,  and  also  at  Port  Royal, 
S.  C,  and  the  use  of  a  private  wharf  at  Beaufort,  S.  C. 

The  Propeller  Towboat  Company  owns  2  lots  on  Hutchinson 
Island,  and  leases  a  wharf  for  storing  coal. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  steamship  freight  at  Savannah  is  loaded 
by  lighters.  This  lighterage  business  is  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the 
Savannah  Lighterage  and  Transfer  Company,  with  which  the  Pro- 
peller Towboat  Company  is  affiliated,  by  community  of  interests,  the 
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latter   company   doing   practically    all   the   commercial    towing  at 
Savannah. 

The  city  of  Savannah  owns  and  co~ntrols  the  public  slips  at  the  foot 
of  each  street  on  the  river  front,  two  of  which  are  leased  to  private 
parties.''  In  1906  ■  municipal  receipts  from  docks  and  wharves 
amounted  to  $5,534  and  expenditures  to  $3,850.*  In  1907  receipts 
were  $5,767.11.'- 

Augusta,  Ga. — The  city  of  Augusta,  on  the  Savannah  River,  owns 
all  of  the  water  front  (Bay  street)  on  the  Georgia  side,  but  the  Augusta 
Terminal  Company,  the  Southern  Eailway,  and  the  Charleston  and 
Western  Carolina  Railway  occupy  about  2  miles  of  it.  The  total 
frontage  is  about  4  miles,  one-half  mile  of  which  is  occupied  by  cotton 
storage  warehouses.  The  Hardwood  Lumber  Company  occupies 
some  frontage  on  the  North  Augusta  side.  The  city  owns  and  keeps 
in  repair  the  only  wharf  at  which  the  three  boat  lines  land.  Railroad 
bridges  block  access  to  a  part  of  the  water  front.  The  city  owns  a 
water-power  canal  developing  14,000  horsepower.  Municipal  receipts 
from  docks  and  wharves  in  1906  were  $1,698,  and  payments  for 
expenses  $1,061.* 

Brunswick,  Ga. — The  city  of  Brunswick  is  on  the  Brunswick 
River,  about  13  miles  from  deep  water  beyond  the  bar.  The  latest 
available  information  shows  that  there  are  about  2  miles  of  wharves, 
about  1,400  yards  of  which  could  be  reached  at  high  water  by  vessels 
drawing  21  feet.  Portable  hoisting  engines  are  used  for  loading  and 
discharging.  The  Southern  Railway  has  wharves  on  Turtle  River,  a 
branch  of  the  Brunswick  River,  to  which  a  draft  of  25  feet  can  be 
taken.''  The  Atlantic  Land  and  Improvement  Company  (controlled 
by  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad)  owns  real  estate  and  wharves. 
The  Clyde  and  Mallory  steamship  lines  have  wharfage  arrangements 
with  railroads  at  Brunswick;  and  the  Brunswick  and  Florida  Steam- 
boat Company  and  the  Brunswick,  St.  Simons  and  Darien  Steamboat 
Company  have  landing  privileges  under  wharfage  rules. 

Extensive  additions  to  the  f acihties  for  transshipment  between  rail 
and  water  are  being  made  by  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  and  Atlantic 
Railroad  Company,  with  which  is  affiliated  the  Brunswick  Steamship 
Company.  The  railroad  company  (in  addition  to  its  main  lines)  owns 
a  belt  railroad  at  Brunswick,  together  with  terminal  properties 
embracing  half  a  mile  of  deep  water  frontage  and  100  acres  of  land. 
Two  piers,  400  and  700  feet  long,  respectively,  four  large  warehouses, 

"Report  of  Mass.  Harbor  and  Land  Commissioners',  1907,  p.  53. 

b  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Report  on  Statistics  of  Cities,  1906,  pp.  179,  229. 

c  Municipal  Reports,  1907,  pp.  11,  285. 
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and  a  lumber  basin  1,500  feet  long  and  200  feet  wide,  have  been  built. 
A  coaling  station  is  also  to  be  built." 

The  Brunswick  Dock  and  City  Improvement  Company,  incorporated 
in  1897,  as  successor  to  the  Brunswick  Company,  has  valuable  real 
estate  holdings  in  Brunswick,  Ga.,  and  on  St.  Simons  Island,  com- 
prising 4,400  lots  in  the  city  of  Brunswick  and  some  3,220  acres 
located  on  Back  Eiver,  Turtle  Eiver,  St.  Simons  Island,  etc.  In- 
cluded in  its  property  is  about  5  miles  of  water  front  of  the  city  of 
Brunswick.     Capital  stock,  $5,000,000;  no  bonds.* 

The  general  regulation  of  the  harbor  of  the  city  of  Brunswick  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  dock  and  harbor  master. 

At  Darien,  Ga.,  the  Brunswick,  St.  Simons  and  Darien  Steamboat 
Company  owns  a  dock  and  warehouse,  and  this  company  also  has 
dock  privileges  at  St.  Simons  Mills.  At  Doctorstown,  Ga.,  the 
Altamaha  Navigation  Company  has  landing  privileges  at  a  wharf 
belonging  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Eailroad.  At  Fernandina,  Fla., 
and  other  points  on  the  Cumberland  route,  the  Brunswick  and  Florida 
Steamboat  Company  has  landing  privileges. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. — Jacksonville  is  situated  on  the  St.  Johns 
River,  27^  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  the  most  important  port  of 
Florida,  and  one  of  the  principal  ports  on  the  south  Atlantic  coast. 
Lumber,  cross-ties,  and  naval  stores  constitute  the  most  important 
shipments;  while  coal,  general  merchandise,  and  fertilizer  materials 
are  received  in  large  quantities.  The  business  of  the  port  is  congested, 
having  far  outgroAvn  the  present  water  facilities.  The  railroad  com- 
panies are  expending  large  amounts  on  terminal  facihties  since  the 
St.  Johns  Eiver  has  been  deepened  so  that  there  are  24  feet  of  water 
from  Jacksonville  to  the  ocean. 

Ownership  of  water  front. — The  city  owns  none  of  its  river  front, 
except  at  street  ends.  No  wharfage  is  collected  by  the  city.  AU  the 
rest  of  the  river  front  is  owned  in  fee  by  private  interests.  From 
Hogan  street  west  are  the  terminals  of  the  Clyde  Steamship  Line  and 
those  of  the  Jacksonville  Terminal  Company,  the  latter  (including  26 
miles  of  tracks)  being  used  by  the  railroads  entering  Jacksonville 
(except  the  Southern  Eailway).  East  of  Hogan  street  for  about  a 
mile  are  the  river  steamboat  and  miscellaneous  wharves,  along  the 
business  portion  of  the  city.  Farther  east  are  the  wharves  and  ter- 
minals of  the  St.  Johns  Eiver  Terminal  Company,  used  by  the 
Southern  Eailway.  Beyond  these  are  terminal  properties  of  the 
Merchants  and  Miners  Transportation  Company  and  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line. 

^  Moody's  Manual,  1908,  p.  28;  Poor's  Manual,  1909. 
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The  Beach  &  Miller  Line  rents  a  wharf  at  JacKsonviUe;  and  owns 
wharves  at  Crescent  and  Weidernoch,  and  has  landing  rights  at 
Palatka  and  at  other  wharves  along  the  St.  Johns  River. 

The  Jacksonville  and  Mayport  Steamboat  Company  leases  wharves 
at  Jacksonville,  Orange  Park,  and  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla. 

The  Merrill-Stevens  Company  operates  a  shipbuilding  and  repair- 
ing plant  at  Jacksonville,  which  comprises  three  and  one-half  city 
lots,  fronting  370  feet  on  Bay  street  (the  principal  business  street 
of  Jacksonville),  running  back  750  feet  to  the  harbor  line;  and  14  acres 
of  land  fronting  on  the  St.  Johns  River  opposite  the  city." 

Coordination  of  terminals. — The  various  railroads  entering  Jackson- 
ville are  coordinated  by  the  St.  Johns  River  Terminal  Company  and 
the  Jacksonville  Terminal  Company.  The  St.  Johns  River  Terminal 
Company  is  owned  by  the  Southern  Railway  and  has  3  piers  at 
Jacksonville  and  a  dock  at  Talleyrand,  near  Jacksonville.  The  rails 
of  the  latter  terminal  company  connect  with  the  piers  above  named 
for  the  interchange  of  rail  and  water  traffic  and  they  connect  also 
with  the  tracks  of  the  Southern  Railway,  the  Georgia  Southern  and 
Florida  Railway,  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad,  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line  Railway,  and  with  the  tracks  of  the  Jacksonville  Terminal 
Company. 

Indian  River,  Fla. — In  1885  the  Atlantic  Coast,  St.  Johns  and 
Indian  River  Railway  Company  procured  a  deed  of  all  of  Broad 
street  in  Titusville,  Fla.  In  1886  this  railway  leased  its  road  to  the 
Jacksonville,  Tampa  and  Key  West  Railway  Company.  The  street 
was  extended  to  the  channel  by  a  pier  built  by  the  railway  company.. 
In  1889  the  railway  company  leased  the  eastern  end  of  the  pier  to  the 
Indian  River  Steamboat  Company,  apparently  an  affiliated  company. 
In  1890  the  East  Coast  Transportation  Company,  a  competing  line, 
complained  to  the  Railroad  Commission  of  Florida  that  the  Jackson- 
ville, Tampa  and  Key  West  Railway  Company  discriminated  against 
it  by  attempting  to  lease  the  exclusive  use  of  its  dock  and  river  ter- 
minal to  the  Indian  River  Steamboat  Company.  The  supreme  court 
of  Florida  held: 

No  doubt  there  are  portions  of  this  said  dock  to  which  said 
company  is  entitled  to  the  exclusive  use.  But  it  also  appears 
that  upon  this  dock  is  the  tracked  terminus  of  a  comjnon  car- 
rier. *  *  *  The  real  question  presented  here  is,  can  com- 
plainant corporation,  engaged  in  carrying  freight  and  passengers 
on  the  Indian  River  by  means  of  steainboats,  rent  from  a  rail- 
road common  carrier  its  dock  on  said  river  on  which  its  track 
and  terminal  facilities  are  located,  and  exclude  others  from  land- 
ing at  said  terminal  point  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  and  re- 
ceiving freight  and  passengers  to  and  from  said  common  carrier? 
This  question  we  think  must  be  answered  in  the  negative.    H  i' 

=  Moody's  Manual,  1908,  p.  2384. 
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be  competent  to  sustain  such  a  contract,  the  common  carrier  can 
select  one  connecting  line  of  boats,  and  exclude  all  others  from 
doing  business  with  it.  Such  a  doctrine  would  lead  to  the  legal- 
izing of  a  monopoly,  and  the  sanction  of  an  unfair  and  unjust 
preference  between  connecting  and  competing  lines  of  transpor- 
tation. We  do  not  understand  that  a  common  carrier  ever  had 
such  power  as  this.'* 

Section  12.  Gulf  ports. 

Key  West,  Fla.— The  harbor  of  Key  West  is  one  of  the  best 
anchorages  for  large  vessels  south  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  There  are 
8  channels  or  approaches  to  the  harbor.  Alongside  the  wharves 
there  is  from  10  to  27  feet  depth  of  water  according  to  locality.'' 
Regular  steamship  lines  operate  between  Key  West  and  New  York, 
Miami,  Tampa,  New  Orleans,  Galveston,  and  Havana.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  trade  is  with  foreign  ports.  Coal  is  loaded  by  wheel- 
barrow.'' The  Mallory  Steamship  Company  owns  terminal  property 
at  Key  West,  including  piers  and  warehouses.  The  Peninsular  and 
Occidental  Steamship  Company  also  owns  dock  property. 

At  Fort  Myers,  Fla.,  the  Caloosahatchie  River  Steamboat  Line  has 
a  five-year  lease  of  the  city  dock. 

Tampa,  Fla. — The  city  of  Tampa,  Fla.,  is  situated  at  the  upper  end 
of  Hillsboro  Bay;  its  commercial  water  front  extends  about  4,000  feet 
along  the  Hillsboro  River.  Port  Tampa,  which  is  of  greater  commer- 
cial importance  than  the  city  itself,  is  9  miles  south  of  the  city,  on  Old 
Tampa  Bay.  These  two  harbors  are  located  respectively  38  and  29 
miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  facilities  of  Port  Tampa  are  very 
complete,  and  vessels  drawing  24  feet  of  water  may  anchor  in  the 
slips.  Long  piers  have  been  built  into  the  bay,  with  a  total  wharfage 
of  10,560  feet.  The  facilities  are  modern,  including  electric  elevators 
for  loading  phosphate. "  At  the  city  of  Tampa,  the  channel  depth  is 
20  feet,  and  this  harbor  has  been  used  mainly  by  small  vessels. ° 

The  docks  and  wharves  both  at  Tampa  and  Port  Tampa  are  pri- 
vately owned,  largely  by  railroads.  The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Rail- 
way, through  a  subsidiary  company  (the  Atlantic  Land  and  Improve- 
ment Company),  owns  the  facilities  at  Port  Tampa.  The  Seaboard 
Air  Line  is  engaged  in  the  work  of  enlargement  and  construction  at 
Tampa.  There  are  many  commercial  houses  owning  their  own  front- 
age and  facilities  for  shipping,  these  facilities,  however,  being  as  yet 
somewhat  undeveloped. 

The  Mobile  and  Gulf  Steamship  Company,  the  McKay  Steamship 
Line,  and  the  Independent  Line,  lease  wharves  at  Tampa;  and  the 

"  Indian  River  Steamboat  Co.  v.  East  Coast  Transportation  Co.,  28  Fla.,  387,  435 
(1891). 
>>  Coast  Pilot,  Atlantic  Coast,  Pt.  VIII  (1908). 
"  Lloyd's  Register. 
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latter  line  also  leases  a  wharf  at  Braidentown  and  owns  stock  in  the 
Palmetto  Wliarf  Company. 

The  harbor  officers  consist  of  a  harbor  master  and  6  pilots.  The 
duties  of  the  harbor  master  are  very  slight.  The  pilot's  charges  are 
collected  from  the  vessels  employing  their  services,  and  such  service 
is,  witli  few  exceptions,  compulsory. 

Two  other  ports  of  minor  imporfjance,  St.  Petersburg  and  the  Mana- 
tee River,  are  located  on  Tampa  Bay. 

Apalachicola,  Fla. — The  water  front  of  Apalachicola,  within  the 
city  limits,  consists  of  1  mile  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Apalachicola 
River,  1  mile  on  the  east  bank,  and  1^  miles  on  St.  George  Sound. 
The  city  owns  the  heads  of  streets,  the  front  of  parks,  and  possibly 
all  riparian  rights  in  front  of  certain  lots  belonging  to  private  owners. 
The  Apalachicola  Northern  Railroad  leases  part  of  the  heads  of 
streets ;  and  the  Cypress  Lumber  Company  owns  about  half  a  mile 
on  the  west  bank.  Other  principal  o^vners  on  the  west  bank  are 
Coombs  &  Ormon,  Ruge  Brothers,  and  the  city;  on  the  east  bank 
Ruge  Brothers,  J.  E.  Grady  estate,  and  R.  G.  Porter.  There  are 
no  wharf  boats. 

Columbus,  Ga.,  is  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Chattahoochee 
River.  The  frontage  is  about  a  mile,  all  owned  by  the  city.  The  city 
owns  the  only  regular  wharf. 

Pensacola,  Fla. — Pensacola  Bay  is  24  miles  long  from  the  Gulf 
to  the  eastern  end  of  East  Bay.  Pensacola  is  on  the  north  shore  of 
Pensacola  Bay,  about  7  miles  from  the  entrance.  Large  quantities 
of  lumber  and  timber  are  shipped,  besides  naval  stores,  phosphate 
rock,  cotton,  grain,  and  tobacco.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville  Rail- 
road, the  principal  railroad  there,  has  extensive  wharves  and  ware- 
houses with  modern  equipment.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville  coal 
wharf  is  2,240  feet  long  and  120  feet  wide  at  the  sea  end,  and  has  13 
coal  chutes  and  4  grain  chutes.  There  are  5  railroad  tracks  on  this 
wharf,  besides  2  elevated  tracks.  From  the  outer  elevated  track, 
coal  cars  drop  their  contents  through  chutes  to  vessels.  Three  thou- 
sand tons  a  day  can  be  loaded."  The  same  facilities  are  used  for 
shipping  phosphate  rock.  Vessels  may  be  loaded  from  upper  and 
lower  tracks  simultaneously.  On  both  sides  of  this  wharf  vessels 
may  load  lumber  and  timber  direct  from  the  cars.  Timber,  how- 
ever, is  usually  unloaded  into  the  water  and  held  in  booms  until 
required  for  loading. 

At  the  shore  end  of  the  Tarragona  street  wharf  this  railroad  has  a 
grain  elevator  of  modern  design,  and  with  conveyor  to  the  outer  end 
of  the  wharf  with  2  belts,  each  having  a  capacity  of  10,000  bushels 
of  grain  per  hour.  Along  the  west  side  of  the  wharf  are  27  grain 
spouts,  delivering  into  vessels.     There  are  also  warehouses  which 

o  XJrquhardt:  Dues  and  Charges  on  Shipping. 
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are  provided  with  modern  freight  handhng  equipment.  On  the 
neighboring  Commandancia  street  wharf  is  a  2-story  warehouse. 
Five  tracks  run  alongside  the  warehouse,  two  on  the  upper  and 
three  on  the  lower  floor.  They  are  so  located  that  goods  can  be 
transferred  from  cars  either  into  the  warehouse  or  directly  into  vessels, 
or  unloaded  from  vessels  into  warehouse  or  cars.  Vessels  can  be 
loaded  from  the  upper  and  lower  floors,  or  from  cars  on  the  upper  and 
lower  tracks  simultaneously,  and  at  all  these  wharves  steamers  can 
be  supplied  with  bunker  coal  while  loading  or  discharging  without 
loss  of  time.  Cotton,  sacked  goods,  etc.,  can  be  slid  directly  into  the 
holds  of  vessels  from  the  elevated  tracks  without  hoisting.  All  the 
wharves  are  supplied  with  conveniently  arranged  tracks.  There  is 
a  cotton  compress  plant,  with  a  capacity  of  1,000  tons  a  day.'*  All 
the  terminal  facilities  above  described  belong  to  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville  Railroad. 

The  disputed  title  to  the  water  front  of  the  city  of  Pensacola  was 
adjudicated  to  be  in  the  State.  *  The  legislature  then,  in  1899,  granted 
to  the  city  the  space  west  of  Alcaniz  street  and  east  of  Barcelona 
street  and  south  of  Hickory  street,  and  certain  spaces  east  of  Alcaniz 
street  and  west  of  Barcelona  street,  covered  by  water,  to  be  held  by 
the  city  in  perpetual  trust  for  the  public,  open  to  navigation.  Free 
access  was  granted  to  the  streets  and  wharves  on  the  streets  running 
north  and  south,  and  to  such  other  streets  as  the  city  might  lay  out. 
The  city,  however,  was  authorized  to  grant  permission  to  the  owner 
of  any  wharf  in  said  space  to  erect  structures  alongside  such  wharves. 
The  legislature  also  granted  to  the  city  the  title  to  the  soil  and  the 
water  thereon  embraced  in  the  streets  on  the  water  front  other  than 
the  space  above  described,  and  authorized  the  city  to  permit  further 
temporary  occupancy  of.  such  locations.  The  legislature  also  con- 
firmed to  their  possessors  the  existing  wharves  extending  from  the 
shore  line,  and  the  spaces  upon  which  they  were  constructed.  Water- 
front lots  improved  prior  to  January  1,  1898,  by  the  erection  of  build- 
ings or  wharves,  or  by  filling  or  bulkheading,  were  granted  to  those 
who  so  improved  them." 

Upon  the  construction  of  its  wharves,  the  LouisviUe  and  Nashville 
Railroad  Company  promulgated  regulations  limiting  the  use  of  its 
wharves  to  traffic  handled  by  vessels  in  regular  lines  running  in  con- 
nection with  that  railroad  and  vessels  belonging  to  Or  consigned  to  the 
Gulf  Transit  Company,  an  agency  of  the  railroad,  and  making  the  use 
of  these  wharves  for  traffic  in  connection  with  any  other  vessels  sub- 
ject to  special  arrangement.  Thereupon- the  railroad  company  refused 
to  allow  freight  of  the  West  Coast  Naval  Stores  Company  to  be  loaded 

"  Shipping  World  Year  Book,  1909,  p.  750. 

6  Richards  v.  L.  &  N.  R.  R.  Co.,  169  IT.  S.,  p.  128  (1898);  h.  c,  3§  Fla.,  p.  90  (1896). 

"Laws  of  Florida,  1899,  Act  No.  141, 
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from  the  railroad  company's  wharf  by  an  mdependent  vessel  line 
between  New  York,  Pensacola,  and  Mobile  competing  with  a  line  of 
steamers  having  relations  with  the  railroad  company  and  competing 
with  the  railroad  itself.  The  Naval  Stores  Company  brought  suit 
against  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Radroad  Company.  The  circuit 
court  of  appeals  decided  that  a  wharf  built  out  into  the  deep  waters 
of  the  harbor,  like  that  of  Pensacola,  is,  by  its  location  and  use,  open 
to  all  ships  whose  traffic  calls  them  to  take  goods  therefrom.  Consid- 
ering that  the  wharf  was  a  quasi  railroad  terminal,  to  which  all  con- 
signees of  the  goods  brought  to  it  ought  to  have  access,  and  was 
located  in  public  waters,  the  court  held  that  it  is  affected  with  a 
public  use — 

And  the  monopoly  in  the  instant  case  at  the  wharf  is  not  the 
only  resulting  evU.  Controlling  the  wharf,  as  it  claims  the  right 
to  do,  gives  the  railroad  company  the  entire  control  at  nearly  all 
points  on  its  line  as  to  shipment  of  goods  destined  to  water  trans- 
portation beyond  Pensacola,  both  as  to  route  and  rates.** 

Mobile,  Ala. — The  city  of  Mobile  is  at  the  head  of  Mobile  Bay 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mobile  River  about  32  miles 
from  the  open  waters  of  the  Gulf.  On  June  30,  1908,  the  maximum 
low-water  draft  which  could  be  carried  over  the  shoalest  part  of  the 
dredged  channel  was  between  23  and  24  feet.  The  most  important 
shipments  are  lumber,  timber,  cotton,  and  coal. 

According  to  a  statement  made  to  the  House  Committee  of  Congress 
on  Rivers  and  Harbors  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  by  the 
commercial  bodies  of  the  city,  in  January,  1910,  the  harbor  has  a  river 
frontage  on  the  west  side  of  24,800  feet,  of  which  16,400  feet  are  im- 
proved, or  capable  of  improvement  at  nominal  expense.  The  frontage 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river  (Blakeley  Island),  which  is  in  the  city 
limits,  is  20,400  feet,  of  which  3,550  feet  are  improved  and  used 
entirely  for  storage  purposes. 

The  most  important  dock  improvements  at  Mobile  have  been  made 
by  the  railroads  within  the  last  ten  years.  During  this  time  the 
Southern  Railway  and  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  (subsidiary  to 
the  Southern)  have  spent  $450,000  in  construction  of  terminals  and 
warehouses;  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  has  built  its  1,500- 
foot  dock  at  a  cost  of  1100,000;  and  the  New  Orleans,  Mobile  and  Chi- 
cago Railroad  has  constructed  its  railroad  pier  at  a  cost  of  $100,000. 
Private  individuals  within,  this  time  have  spent  about  $250,000  on 
dock  improvements. 

Ownership. — Of  the  improved  water  front  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  4,087  feet  are  owned  by  railroads,  1,500  feet  by  the  city  of 
Mobile,  and  the  remainder  by  individuals  and  corporations  other  than 

«  West  Coast  Naval  Stores  Co.  v.  Louisville  and  Nashville  R.  R.  Co.,  121  Fed.  Rep., 
645,  650,  651  (1903). 
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railroads.  Of  the  improved  property  owned  by  railroads  the  Mobile 
and  Ohio  Railroad  owns  1,160  feet,  equipped  with  piers,  slips,  ware- 
houses, and  grain  elevators,  with  a  docking  capacity  of  2,460  feet; 
the  Southern  Railway  has  320  linear  feet,  equipped  with  coal  hoists, 
piers,  slips,  and  warehouses,  with  a  docking  capacity  of  1,800  feet;  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  and  Southern  railroads  jointly  own  107  running  feet, 
equipped  with  piers,  slips,  and  warehouses,  with  a  docking  capacity 
of  2,400  feet;  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  owns  1,500  run- 
ning feet,  equipped  with  sheds,  with  a  docking  capacity  of  1,500  feet; 
and  the  New  Orleans,  Mobile  and  Chicago  Railroad  owns  about  1,000 
running  feet,  equipped  with  piers,  with  a  docking  capacity  of  2,000 
feet.  The  property  of  the  city  is  equipped  with  sheds,  and  has  a  dock- 
ing capacity  of  1,500  feet.  Docks  built  or  in  process  of  construction 
by  private  citizens  cover  2,000  feet  of  water  front  that  is  equipped 
with  piers,  slips,  and  warehouses,  and  has  a  docking  capacity  of  8,200 
feet.  There  is  some  water-front  property  improved  by  private  indi- 
viduals, but  not  equipped  with  warehouses,  and  has  no  facilities  for 
general  trade.  All  the  property  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  is  pri- 
vately owned.  The  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  has  on  one  of  its  piers 
a  grain  elevator  with  storage  capacity  of  250,000  bushels. 

Coordination  of  terminals. — The  railroads  entering  Mobile  have  pro- 
vided connection  with  many  of  their  own  piers,  and  freight  is  deUvered 
direct  from  the  railroad  cars  to  such  piers.  The  Mobile  and  Ohio,  and 
Southern  reach  4  piers  to  which  their  rails  deUver  freight,  besides 
a  coal  pier.  The  LouisviUe  and  Nashville  and  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
have  tracks  into  the  fruit  shed.  The  Louisville  and  Nashville  also 
has  tracks  into  the  pier  of  the  Mobile  Coal  Company,  and  this  road 
has  tracks  along  its  entire  1,500  feet  of  water  frontage. 

Open  piers. — The  dock  known  as  the  "Hieronymus"  dock  and  two 
docks  known  as  the  "Turner"  and  "Hartwell"  docks  are  open  to  aU 
business,  and  the  railroad  wharves  are  open  to  general  traffic  when 
it  does  not  interfere  with  the  steamship  hues. 

City  property. — A  portion  of  the  1,500  feet  of  property  owned  by 
the  city  is  rented  to  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad;  a  portion  is  used 
for  river  steamboats;  and  a  portion  is  unimproved.  The  city  is  at 
present  arranging  for  the  dredging  of  the  entire  front  of  its  property 
and  the  building  of  sheds.  A  small  portion  of  the  city's  holdings 
consists  of  narrow  frontages  between  the  holdings  of  the  Mobile  and 
Ohio  Railroad.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  effect  an  exchange  of 
property  with  the  railroad  in  order  that  the  city's  property  may  be 
utilized. 

River  poets  in  Alabama. — The  Alabama  River  empties  into 
Mobile  Bay.  Montgomery  and  Selma,  Ala.,  are  two  of  the  most 
important  river  points,  with  steamboat  hues  operating  to  Mobile. 
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Montgomery,  Ala. — The  river  frontage  within  the  city  limits  is 
small.  The  city  controls  a  large  proportion  of  its  frontage;  but 
portions  of  the  bank  of  the  river  are  occupied  by  private  industries. 
In  December,  1908,  a  plan  for  the  erection  of  a  warehouse  overlooking 
the  river  and  an  inchned  tramway  to  be  used  for  loading  and  unload- 
ing vessels,  was  approved. 

Selma,  Ala. — The  Alabama  River  forms  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  city,  extending  for  about  IJ  miles.  It  is  said  that  probably  the 
largest  part  of  the  river  frontage  is  owned  or  controlled  by  the  South- 
ern Railway.  No  other  railroad  owns  any  of  the  frontage.  The  city 
owns  the  wharf  and  property  adjacent — a  frontage  of  from  450  to  600 
feet.  The  wharf  is  in  bad  condition,  but  a  plan  for  a  permanent  wharf 
is  contemplated.  The  city  makes  no  charge  for  the  use  of  the  present 
wharf  facihties. 

GuLFPORT,  Miss. — This  port  is  situated  on  the  GuK  of  Mexico, 
about  midway  between  New  Orleans  and  Mobile.  Terminal  facilities 
here  are  controlled  by  the  Gulf  and  Ship  Island  Railroad  Company, 
which  has  rights  to  land  under  water  half  a  mile  wide  extending  6 
miles  into  Mississippi  Sound.  Under  contract  with  the  Government, 
the  company  dredged  a  channel  300  feet  wide,  and  from  18  to  21  feet 
deep  from  the  railroad  pier  at  Gulfport  to  deep  water,  about  7  miles, 
with  an  anchorage  basin  at  the  north  end,  protected  by  a  breakwater." 
On  the  east  side  of  the  anchorage  basin  is  a  wharf  3,000  feet  in  length, 
on  which  are  railroad  tracks.'  At  the  railroad  pier  vessels  load 
lumber  from  rafts  and  lighters. 

New  Orleans,  La. — The  port  of  New  Orleans,  about  100  miles 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  extends  for  nearly  15  miles  along  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  from  Westwego  and  Southport  above  the  city  on  the 
northwest,  to  Chalmette,  5  miles  below  Canal  street.  On  the  southern 
bank  of  the  river,  opposite  the  city,  are  wharves  and  landings  at  West- 
wego, Harvey's  Canal,  Gretna,  Algiers,  and  McLellanville. 

The  river  is  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  width,  and 
the  depth  ^^athin  10  feet  from  the  banks  ranges  from  40  to  100  feet. 
Unloading  can  be  done  in  mid  stream;  but  most  of  the  vessels  land, 
broadside,  along  the  wharves,  which  extend  out  from  50  to  100  feet. 
Easy  access  to  this  whole  wharfage  front  is  afforded  by  streets  and 
by  railroad  tracks  upon  the  wharves.  The  levees  for  flood  protection 
are  very  mde  in  the  commercial  district  and  slope  back  so  gradually 
as  to  be  hardly  noticeable.  They  serve  the  purpose  of  marginal 
streets  along  the  water  front,  the  wharves  being  built  above  the  levee 
and  out  beyond  it. 

o  Moody's  Manual,  1908,  p.  366.  Report,  Chief  of  Engineers, -U.  S.  Army,  1908, 
pp.  414-H5. 

6  Lloyd's  Register,  1908-9. 
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There  are  altogether  4  floating  docks  for  repairs;  the  largest,  250 
feet  in  length,  has  a  capacity  of  1,500  tons  and  can  take  on  a  vessel 
of  14-foot  draft." 

The  principal  imports  are  coffee,  bananas,  pineapples,  cocoanuts, 
and  other  tropical  fruits;  the  exports  are  grain,  cotton,  rice,  lumber, 
sugar,  molasses,  and  many  other  commodities.     (See  Part  II,  p.  133.) 

Ownership. — The  State  of  Louisiana  owns  practically  all  the  water 
front  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  except  4,760  feet  from  Louisiana 
avenue  to  Napoleon  avenue,  owned  by  the  IlKnois  Central  Railroad, 
and  this  is  subject  to  expropriation  by  the  State.  The  wharf  and 
sheds  at  Preso  street  were  built  by  the  New  Orleans  and  North  East- 
em  Railroad.  They  have  been  expropriated  by  the  State,  but  a 
preferential  assignment,  expiring  in  1909,  was  given  the  railroad. 
The  wharf  and  shed  of  the  Louisville  and  NashviUe  Railroad  near 
Erato  street  have  been  expropriated  by  the  State,  to  be  effective  at 
the  expiration  of  a  preferential  assignment  in  1915.  (See  map  oppo- 
site page  150.)  The  State  also  owns  nearly  6  miles  of  pubhc  wharves, 
most  of  which  are  covered  with  steel  sheds.  Details  of  the  public 
wharves  are  discussed  later.  In  addition  to  the  water-front  property 
and  pubhc  wharves  owned  by  the  State,  the  public  owns,  through  the 
city  of  New  Orleans,  the  New  Orleans  Pubhc  Belt  Railroad,  which  was 
projected  to  connect  all  the  wharves  with  all  the  railroads  entering 
the  city.     A  portion  of  this  road  is  now  completed  and  in  operation. 

Administration. — The  river  front  of  New  Orleans  is  administered 
by  two  state  boards:  (1)  The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Orleans 
Levee  District,  which  has  a  right  to  acquire  land  and  to  build  protect- 
ive levees;  (2)  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Port  of  New  Or- 
leans that  prescribes  rules  for  loading  vessels  and  controls  the  com- 
mercial use  of  the  public  wharves.  The  Pubhc  Belt  Railroad  Com- 
mission, a  municipal  body,  has  control  over  the  New  Orleans  Pubhc 
Belt  Railroad. 

The  port  commission  employs  a  superintendent  and  a  secretary, 
engineers,  deputy  commissioners,  a  collector,  a  superintendent  of  con- 
struction, a  bookkeeper,  and  various  other  employees.  The  revenue 
to  the  port  is  derived  from  wharfage,  harbor  dues,  shed  earnings,  and 
licenses.  There  are  no  leased  wharves.  The  total  income  from  all 
sources  for  each  year  from  1901  to  1909,  inclusive,  is  shown  in  Table 
10,  page  146. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ended  December  31,  1909,  the  total  revenue 
of  the  port  commission  from  dockage,  harbor  dues,  shed  earnings, 
Ucenses,  etc.,  amounted  to  $360,662.08,  and  receipts  from  hquidated 
damages  and  premium  on  port  commission  bonds,  125,475.  The 
total  expenses  were  $233,172.72,  leaving  a  net  gain  for  the  year 

a  Atlantic  Coast  Pilot,  Part  VIII,  p.  97. 
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amounting  to  .|152,964.36.  The  largest  sources  of  revenue  were 
steamship,  etc.,  dockage,  which  amounted  to  $269,618.89,  shed  earn- 
ings $45,546.43,  and  harbor  dues  $19,445.  Under  the  head  of 
expenses  the  sum  of  $31,902.46  was  paid  for  salaries,  $24,893.50 
for  employees  of  the  harbor  patrol,  $16,478.90  for  employees  for  the 
maintenance  of  wharves  and  landings,  $14,492.15  materials  for  the 
maintenance  of  wharves  and  landings,  and  $62,500  interest  on  bonds. 
The  total  assets  of  the  commission  December  31,  1909,  were  placed 
at  $2,607,576.01,  including  $1,210,840.71,  value  of  wharves,  and 
$727,369.55,  value  of  steel  sheds,  the  balance  representing  the  value 
of  tugs,  real  estate,  accounts  receivable,  etc."  The  following  table 
shows  the  annual  earnings  of  the  port  commission,  by  months,  from 
1901  to  1909,  inclusive: 

Table  10.— COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  THE    ANNUAL   EARNINGS  OF  THE  POET 
OP  NEW  ORLEANS,  1901-1909. 

[From  Thirteenth  Report  of  New  Orleans  Port  Commissioners,  1909.] 


1902. 


1903. 


1905. 


January 

February... 

March 

April 

Mayb 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November.. 
December.. 


Total - 


$15,817.24 
15,240.16 
19,  528. 29 
17, 777. 29 
23,  402.  88 
21, 340. 21 
19, 168.  60 


$19, 143. 
14,716. 
15,847. 
14, 581. 
17, 640. 
15,712. 
14, 737. 
21,888. 
20,223. 
18,979. 
20, 174. 
21,683. 


528.46 
408.64 
431.59 
689.60 
870.  IS 
848.82 
577.  79 
413.  76 
777.  82 
050.85 
274. 14 
209.50 


$18,  454.  54 
17,  494.  64 
21,026.20 
20,803.75 
16, 793.  44 
19, 143. 23 
15, 523. 95 
19,047.09 
18,842.31 
20,219.24 
21,213.71 
26, 698. 19 


;,274.67     215,329.19 


242,081.12 


235,260.29 


$25,499.85 
22,73174 
28, 485. 76 
23,283.62 
22,24168 
23,336.27 
15, 460. 13 
16,197.25 
13,934  44 
17,046.78 
22,232.36 
27,882.43 


258,338.21 


January. ... 
February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November., 
December.. 


Total. 


Month. 


$29, 
22, 
24, 
23, 
25, 
23, 
21, 
18, 
22, 
26, 
28, 
31, 


325.  79 
881.  46 
336.  55 
620.  92 
145. 80 
043.  47 
736. 80 
939. 07 
427.26 
704.68 
217.  76 
404.  56 


297,784.11 


$32,  492. 78 
27,790.58 
27, 746.  48 
27, 768. 03 
26,793.08 
27,  631. 20 
28,81189 
25, 090.  07 
22, 960.  40 
26, 908. 73 
33,142.21 
37, 391 81 


344,  533. 26 


$36,  493.  54 
32, 131.  68 
29,907.48 
26,783.09 
26, 492. 29 
28, 149. 00 
21, 566. 04 
20,  458.  71 
27,361.03 
27, 431.  31 
29,970.60 
34, 609.  65 


341, 351  42 


1909. 


$32,55153 
25,279.30 
32,496.79 
28,737.97 
31, 166. 11 
42,16183 
27,903.86 
27,902.70 
27,389.45 
26,758.39 
31,321.92 
26,98&23 


360,662.08 


o  Thirteenth  Report  Board  of  Commissioners  Port  of  New  Orleans,  pp.  10-12. 
b  The  commission  toolr  over  the  public  wharf  system  May  29, 1901. 
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Puilic  wharves. — The  public  wharves  are  built  from  the  crown  of 
the  levee  outward.  On  December  31,  1909,  there  were  22  public 
wharves  that  had  been  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $1,210,840.71,  and  16 
modern  steel  sheds  that  cost  $727,869.55.  The  commission  keeps 
the  wharves  in  good  cpndition  and  maintains  a  tug,  a  fire  boat,  and 
dredging  and  harbor  patrol  forces. 

In  order  to  continue  work  the  commission  in  some  years  had  to 
borrow  money  from  steamship  companies,  repaying  the  loans  from  cur- 
rent receipts.  In  the  year  1907-8  the  St.  Andrew  street  wharf  was 
completed.  The  construction  cost  of  this  wharf  was  advanced  by  the 
Frederick  Leyland  &  Co.  (Limited),  which  has  the  preferential  use  of 
the  wharf,  but  other  vessels  can  use  it  when  the  Leyland  Line  does 
not.  The  money  thus  advanced  bore  no  interest,  but  was  to  be  repaid 
by  25  per  cent  of  wharfage  and  the  entire  shed  charge  paid  the  ves- 
sels of  the  Leyland  Line.  In  1904  bonds  were  issued  to  the  amount 
of  $750,000;  in  1908  a  constitutional  amendment  was  adopted  pro- 
viding an  additional  bond  issue  to  the  amount  of  $3,500,000.  Up  to 
December  31,  1909,  $1,000,000  of  this  bond  issue  had  been  delivered 
to  purchasers;  $750,000  were  exchanged  for  an  equal  amount  of  the 
1904  issue,  and  $1,750,000  remained  in  the  treasury. 

In  Table  11,  page  147,  are  set  forth  the  names,  dimensions,  and  cost 
of  the  public  wharves  and  sheds  between  Louisiana  avenue  and  Clouet 
street,  as  reported  by  the  port  commission  at  the  end  of  August, 
1908.  The  average  cost  of  wharves  constructed  of  treated  material 
was  85  cents  per  square  foot  and  of  untreated  material  45  cents. 
The  average  cost  of  steel  sheds,  including  the  steel  rolling  doors, 
was  57  cents  per  square  foot."  Several  wharves  and  sheds  were 
constructed  between  August  31,  1908,  and  December  31,  1909.  The 
value  of  the  pubUc  wharves  and  sheds  on  December  31,  1909,  was 
about  $284,000  more  than  the  value  of  those  existing  on  August 
31,  1908. 

Table  11.— DIMENSIONS  AND  COST   OF  NEW  ORLEANS   PUBLIC  WHARVES  AND 

SHEDS,  1908. 


[Twelfth  Annual  Report  Board  of  Port  Commissioners,  1908,  pp 

.  11-14,] 

Dimensions. 

Cost. 

Length. 

Width. 

Square  feet. 

Treated  wharves: 

Toledano  street  wharf                                             

JFeet. 

692 

272 

1,001 

1,824 

1,604 

1,200 

994 

273 

Feet. 
93 
83 
73 
73 
73 
63 
73 
67 

77,632 

$76,867.59 

Do 

2,046.93 

73,073 
133,162 
117,092 
76,600 
72,662 
18,291 

54,606.88 

Second  street  wharf                                  

81,539.12 

107,064.01 

Celeste  street  wharf                    

69,194.26 

71,412.28 

'    St.  Joseph  street  wharf 

15,907.44 

a  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Port  of  New  Orleans, 
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Table  11.— DIMENSIONS  AND  COST  OF  NEW  ORLEANS  PUBLIC  WHARVES  AND 
SHEDS,  1908— Continued. 


Name  oJ  wharf. 

Dimensions. 

Length. 

Width. 

Square  feet 

Cost. 

Treated  wharves — Continued. 

Feet. 

649 

120 
1,020 

210 
1,662 

544 
1,104 

Feet. 
63 
100 
113 
87 
87 
93 
93 

40,887 

147,491,10 

Do 

Lnwei"  Kt'^^TTihnn.t  wharf 

145,530 

'■92,900.67 

Do 

144,594 
50,592 
102,672 

119,038.26 
35,672.80 
76,974.98 

Hospital  street  wharf 

Total  treated  wharves  (12j 

13,069 

1,051,677 

849,706.81 

Untreated  wharves: 

Seventh  to  Third  street  wharf 

1,376 
900 
740 

1,183 
826 

1,000 
805 
290 
970 
522 

65 

63 

83 

73 

67 

100 

91 

73 

100 

110 

89,440 
66,700 
61,420 
86,359 
55,342 
100,000 
73,255 
21,170 
97,600 
67,420 

Market  street  wharf 

26,379.92 

23,748.07 

42,10&46 

<■  18,834.69 

Henderson  street  wharf 

Upper  steamboat  wharf 

Picayune  tier  wharf 

<»  46, 721. 08 

Lugger  landing 

Port  to  Montegut  street  wharf 

Clouet  street  wharf 

16,905.00 

Total  untreated  wharves  (10) 

8,612 

698, 106 

174,697.22 

Steel  sheds: 

Eighth  street  shed 

1,300 

729 
440 
900 
988 
260 

400 

72 

164 
67 
50 

200 
50 

204 

93,600 

58,200.94 
92,860.03 

Celeste  street  shed- 
Double  

Single 

149,036 
45,000 

197,600 
13,000 

81,600 

Henderson  street  shed  No.  1 

24,929.24 
91,978.13 
9,425.03 

24,494.52 
16,686.66 
61,422.23 

87,30&04 

Erato  street  shed 

St.  Joseph  street  shed 

Julia  street  shed- 
No.  1 

No.  2 

Girod  street  shed 

560 

704 

571 
1,072 

420 
1,098 

600 

200 

141 
80 
88 
87 
87 
90 

112,000 

Toulouse  street  shed- 
Double 

Single 

144,944 
94,336 
36,540 
95,526 
45,000 

Picayune  tier  shed 

55,269.90 
23  243  83 

Hospital  street  shed 

Mandeville  street  shed 

66,802.06 
28,256.70 

Total  steel  sheds  (14) 

9,942 

1,108,182 

629,767.31 

a  Labor  estimated. 

Coordination  of  terminals. — The  great  extent  to  which  the  State 
owns  the  water  front  and  wharves,  together  with  the  city  ownership , 
of  a  belt  railroad  partly  completed  and  intended  to  form  a  connect- 1 
ing  hnk  between  all  the  water  front  and  trunk-line  railroads  entering 
the  city;  promises  for  New  Orleans  the  most  perfect  terminal  coordi- 
nation in  this  country.     The  Public  Belt  Eailroad  Commission  was 
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created  by  the  city  in  1904,  and  work  was  begun  in  1905.  A  pre- 
liminary survey  Jias  been  made  with  a  view  to  connect  the  water 
front  and  railroads  with  all  the  principal  industrial  establishments  of 
the  city.  There  have  been  built  to  the  present  time  7.82  miles  of 
double  track  and  2.26  miles  of  single  main  track  along  the  water  front 
from  the  dividing  line  of  Jefferson  and  Orleans  parishes  to  Desire 
street.  On  the  naap  opposite  page  150  can  be  seen  the  portions  of 
the  Belt  Railroad  that  have  been  constructed.  If  completed  as  pro- 
jected the  entire  line  will  be  approximately  22  miles  long.  The 
public  steel  sheds  reached  by  the  road  and  the  several  export  tracks 
or  switches  reaching  the  water  front  are  indicated  on  the  map. 

The  Belt  Railroad  owns  its  own  engines  and  handles  the  cars  over 
its  tracks,  delivering  them  from  the  trunk  lines  to  points  of  destina- 
tion along  the  Belt  Railroad,  or  delivering  outgoing  cars  from  the  place 
of  loading  to  the  switches  of  the  various  railroads.  The  advantages  of 
publicly  owned  and  controlled  terminal  system  such  as  is  above 
described  are  obvious.  It  gives  to  the  municipahty  the  control 
over  freight  transfers  and  insures  equal  treatment  to  all  shippers. 
In  addition  to  this  harmonious  coordination,  there  are  excellent 
facilities  for  handling  fruit,  sugar,  and  molasses,  and  it  is  proposed 
further  to  improve  the  handling  facilities  so  as  to  eliminate  drayage 
or  reduce  it  to  a  minimum. 

Steamship  wharves. — Along  the  levee  above  Canal  street  south  and 
east  of  the  wharves  of  Leyland  West  India  Line  are  the  wharves  of 
the  Head  Line,  the  Elder-Dempster  Line,  the  Cuban  Line  (Southern 
Pacific  Company),  the  Creole  Line,  and  others.  A  short  distance 
below  Canal  street  are  the  wharves  of  the  Morgan  Line  (Southern 
Pacific  Company),  running  a  regular  line  of  steamers  to  New  York, 
and  just  below  their  wharves  are  those  of  the  Harrison  Line,  to 
Liverpool.  The  New  York  and  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Company  also 
has  landing  privileges  at  the  public  wharves. 

Railroad  terminals. — The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  owns  the  great 
Stuyvesant  docks  and  has  there  2  elevators  of  1,000,000  and 
1,500,000  bushels  capacity,  respectively,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
in  the  city  proper.  Its  total  frontage  is  4,760  feet  at  that  point. 
The  large  elevator  can  receive  100,000  bushels  of  grain  per  hour. 
Four  steamships  can  be  loaded  at  the  same  time  at  a  rate  of  80,000 
bushels  per  hour.  The  Illinois  Central  also  controls  Southport,  with 
two  elevators  of  a  total  capacity  of  500,000  bushels,  and  frontage  on 
the  Jlississippi  River  of  some  1,600  feet." 

The  traffic  of  the  Queen  and  Crescent  Route  enters  New  Orleans 
over  the  New  Orleans  and  Northeastern  Railroad,  with  a  terminal 
covering,  in  1905,  of  about  3f  acres.  With  average  loading  facilities, 
304  cars  a  day  could  be  handled  here.     There  was  one  continuous 

-  Inland  Waterways  Commission  Report,  1908,  pp.  146-147. 
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wharf  1,490  feet  long  and  about  100  feet  wide,  and  one  warehouse 
500  by  75  feet. 

The  New  Orleans  Terminal  C^ompany  owns  extensive  terminal 
properties  (not  on  the  water  front)  in  New  Orleans,  with  a  belt  line 
serving  a  number  of  inilustrial  plants  and  connecting  with  Port 
Chalmette.  At  the  latter  point  the  terminals  consist  of  about  5,500 
acres  of  land,  including  2^  miles  of  river  frontage,  a  grain  elevator  with 
a  capacity  of  500,000  bushels,  large  wharfage  and  storage  faciUties, 
together  with  an  unfinished  slip  dock,  which  is  planned  to  give  about 
3,500  feet  of  wharfage,  and  two  warehouses,  as  yet  incomplete.  The 
belt  line  comprises  16  miles  and  connects  all  the  railroads  entering 
New  Orleans  from  the  north  and  east. 

At  New  Orleans  the  terminal  properties  include  49  blocks  in  the 
business  section  of  the  city,  on  which  are  constructed  freight  houses, 
stock  yards,  etc.,  5  blocks  on  Canal  street,  and  2  lots  of  river-front 
property  between  Race  and  Robin  streets,  with  detached  lots  between 
Robin  and  Henderson  streets. 

At  Port  Chalmette,  6  miles  below  New  Orleans,  the  docks  and 
wharves  are  owned  by  the  company  and  have  rail  connection  with 
its  tracks.  ^Vhile  the  tracks  of  the  terminal  company  reach  its  docks 
at  Chalmette,  they  have  no  track  connection  with  ferries  or  boat 
lines  at  any  point,  nor  has  the  New  Orleans  Terminal  Company  any 
track  connection  with  the  Public  Belt  Railroad. 

The  wharves  and  storage  sheds  at  Westwego,  across  from  New 
Orleans,  belonging  to  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad,  cover  about  200 
acres,  and  are  used  almost  exclusively  for  shipments  of  that  railroad- 
Four  or  5  miles  farther  down  the  river,  at  Gretna  and  Algiers, 
across  from  New  Orleans,  are  the  terminal  wharves  of  Morgan's 
Louisiana  and  Texas  Railroad  and  Steamship  Company,  a  part  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  system,  whose  wharves  can  accommodate  4  or 
5  ocean  steamers  at  a  time.  The  principal  Gulf  terminal  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  system  is  not  at  New  Orleans  but  at  Galveston. ' 

The  result  of  railroad  control  of  even  a  portion  of  the  wharves  at 
New  Orleans  was  stated  as  follows  by  the  port  investigating  commit- 
tee of  1907-8: 

A  shipper  from  Chicago  to  any  foreign  port  can  consign, his 
goods  over  Stuyvesant  docks  without  the  least  trouble,  and  of 
course  a  New  Orleans  shipper  to  the  same  port  with  an  order 
originating  in  New  Orleans  can  only  send  his  goods  over  Stuyve- 
sant docks,  if  at  all,  by  the  gracious  permission  and  favor  of  the 
foreign  freight  agent  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company. 
Certainly  not  at  all  if  the  goods  from  Chicago  and  other  plaqes 
demand  the  room  and  faciUties.  The  New  Orleans  people  to 
whom  the  riverfront  belongs  are  shut  out  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Chicago  shipper.  j 

Following  this  condition  to  its  logical  conclusion  and  giviMall 
the  river  front  up  to  private  terminals,  the  time  would  OTue 
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when  a  New  Orleans  shipper  could  not  ship  through  the  port  of 
New  Orleans  at  all. 

The  river  front  is  the  greatest  heritage  which  the  people  of  New 
Orleans  possess,  and  the  policy  of  granting  it  to  railroads  is  the 
most  suicidal  which  can  be  pursued. 

Lake  Charles,  La. — Lake  Charles,  which  is  about  30  miles  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  has  2^  miles  frontage  on  the  Calcasieu  River  and 
2i  miles  frontage  on  Lake  Charles.  The  city  owns  no  dock,  wharf,  or 
wharf  boat ;  by  city  ordinance  private  owners  of  wharves  must  permit 
the  public  to  use  them  at  fixed  rates.  The  Calcasieu  River  front  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  large  private  owners,  notably  lumber  com- 
panies, and  on  the  Lake  Charles  front  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
owns  3  blocks.  The  city  apparently  owns  no  portion  of  either  water 
front. 

Port  Arthur,  Tex. — Fifty-two  miles  east  from  the  entrance  to 
Gralveston  Bay  is  situated  Sabine  Pass  on  the  Gulf  outlet  of  Sabine 
Lake. 

The  Port  Arthur  Ship  Canal  was  built  by  a  private  company  and 
conveyed  to  the  United  States,  free  of  cost,  in  1906.  The  canal  is 
about  7  miles  long,  with  a  turning  basin  and  a  lumber  basin. ° 

All  the  shipping  facilities  at  Port  Arthur  are  outside  of  the  city 
limits  and  are  owned  by  the  Kansas  City  Southern  Railway  and  two 
of  its  subsidiary  companies,  the  Texarkana  and  Fort  Smith  Railway 
and  the  Port  Arthur  Channel  and  Dock  Company;  at  the  end  of  the 
city  drainage  ditch  is  a  slip  200  feet  long;  at  a  small  city  dock 
located  here  wharfage  is  charged  in  accord  with  the  rates  of  the  Kan- 
sas City  Southern  Railway. 

Port  Arthur  Basin  is  1,000  by  300  feet,  with  one  slip  or  wharf  fin- 
ished, 1,300  by  250  feet,  with  about  25  feet  depth,  with  shed  the  full 
length.  There  are  3  modern  petroleum  wharves  large  enough  to 
accommodate  modern  oil-carrying  vessels.* 

The  dockage  facilities  at  Port  Arthur  will  accommodate  vessels  of 
25  feet  draft.  The  loading  capacity  of  these  docks  in  1906  was  as 
follows : 

steamships. 

Lumber  docks 6 

Cotton  docks 3 

Elevator  docks 4 

Oil  docks 6 

Total 19 

As  many  as  20  ocean-going  ships  have  actually  proceeded  with 

their  loading  at  a  single  time. 
The  cotton  and  cotton-seed-products  warehouse  is  90  feet  by  700 

feet.     The  lumber  wharves  and  sheds  in  April,  1906,  had  in  storage 

«  Report  Chief  of  Engineers,  1908,  pp.  476-477.         6  Lloyd's  Register,  1908-9. 
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and  course  of  shipment  over  5,000,000  feet.  The  coaling  station 
under  construction  in  1906  was  to  have  a  capacity  of  500  tons  in  ten 
hours.  The  grain  elevator  has  a  storage  capacity  of  500,000  bushels 
and  a  loading  capacity  of  16,000  bushels  per  hour.  In  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Port  Arthur  there  is  oil  tankage  capacity  of  over 
7,000,000  barrels,  connected  by  pipe  hues  and'  railroad  with  the  oil 
fields  in  southeast  Texas  and  in  Louisiana. 

The  Kansas  City  Southern  has  direct  connection  with  the  Port 
Arthur  docks,  and  the  Southern  Pacific  comes  into  West  Port  Arthur, 
from  which  its  tonnage  is  switched  over  the  Kansas  City  Southern  to 
the  docks. 

Sabine  Pass,  Tex. — At  Sabine  Pass  there  are  2  wharves.  One  is 
for  lumber  loading,  with  railroad  tracks  close  to  the  vessel;  the  other 
and  larger  wharf,  owned  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  was 
designed  for  handling  cotton.  There  are  3  acres  of  substantial 
sheds  and  an  extensive  system  of  railroad  tracks.  But  the  slips 
are  partially  silted  up,  and  only  the  ends  appear  to  be  available  for 
vessels  of  moderate  draft."  Three  petroleum  wharves  have  been 
constructed  midway  between  Old  and  New  Town,  having  ample 
depth  of  water  for  deep-draft  vessels."^  Old  Town,  about  a  mile  up 
the  lake  above  New  Town,  is  extensively  used  by  timber-loading 
vessels." 

Beaumont,  Tex. — Practically  all  the  water  frontage  at  Beaumont 
is  controlled  by  the  Beaumont  Wharf  and  Terminal  Compan}-,  a  belt- 
line  railroad.''  This  company  is  owned  entirely  by  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company,  and  has  3.92  miles  of  track- 
age.'^ The  tracks  of  the  Beaumont  Wharf  and  Terminal  Company 
connect  all  the  railroads  at  Beaumont — Southern  Pacific,  Santa  Fe 
Frisco,  and  Kansas  City  Southern — giving  them  access  to  the  water 
frontage  on  the  proposed  basin  at  Beaumont,  which  has  been  so  located 
that  the  most  advantageous  terminal  property  in  the  city  will  front  upon 
the  basin.  The  city  of  Beaumont  has  built  a  $40,000  wharf  on  the 
proposed  basin,  with  ample  trackage  facilities  for  the  handling  of  all 
kinds  of  freight.  The  wharf  and  wharf  charges  are  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  city,  and  if  any  charges  are  made  they  will  be  the  same 
to  all  users.  In  order  to  reach  the  city  wharf,  however,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  the  Beaumont  Wharf  and  Terminal  Company's  railroad. 

The  people  of  Beaumont  and  Orange,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  pro- 
posed improvement  on  the  Sabine  River,  have  voted  for  a  bond  issue 
of  $598,000  in  the  interest  of  the  proposed  improvement  of  the  river. 

Galveston,  Tex. — The  city  of  Galveston  is  situated  at  almost  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Galveston  Island,  at  the  entrance  to  Galveston 

"  Lloyd's  Register,  1908-9. 

*>  Report  on  river  and  harbor  bill,  1910,  p.  770. 

<=  I,  C.  0.  report  on  intercorporate  relationships  of  railways,  p.  54 
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Bay.  The  harbor,  which  is  situated  on  the  north  or  bay  side  of  the 
city,  is  about  7  miles  from  the  open  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  outer  harbor  includes  the  deep  water  between  the  inner  parts  of 
the  jetties  between  Points  Bolivar  and  Fort  Worth.  The  inner 
harbor  is  a  deep,  narrow  channel  (Galveston  channel),  about  200 
yards  wide,  which  leads  from  the  outer  harbor  along  the  north  shore 
of  Galveston  Island  and  the  northern  front  of  the  city  of  Galveston 
for  about  3^  miles. 

Galveston  has  a  large  foreign  trade  in  cotton,  cotton-seed  products, 
and  grain,  and  an  important  coastwise  trade  in  cotton,  sugar,  and 
general  merchandise.  Since  the  destructive  hurricane  and  flood  of 
1900  a  sea  wall  has  been  constructed  over  3  miles  long  and  17  feet  high. 

Along  Galveston  channel  for  some  3  miles  or  more  are  the  principal 
wharves  of  the  city.  There  are  nearly  7  miles  of  berthing  accommo- 
dations, with  room  for  possibly  100  ocean-going  vessels  at  a  time, 
alongside  of  modern  wharves;  and  large  extensions  are  under  way. 
Here  are  the  Gulf  terminals  of  all  the  Galveston  railroads.  There  are 
4  grain  elevators,  with  a  total  capacity  of  3,850,000  bushels. 

OvmersMp  of  waterfront. — Most  of  the  improved  water  front  of  Gal- 
veston is  owned  and  has  been  improved  by  the  Galveston  Wharf 
Company,  whose  property  extends  from  Tenth  street  to  Forty- 
second  street.  (See  map  opposite,  p.  156.)  The  company's  ware- 
houses are  leased  to  regular  lines  oi  steamers,  while  the  freight  pass- 
ing over  the  wharves  pays  a  uniform  rate  of  wharfage.  It  owns  and 
operates  30  miles  of  railroad  track  and  switches  leading  to  and 
through  its  sheds,  and  transfers  freight  between  railroads  and  ships. 
It  handled  98,641  cars  in  1908-0,  but  its  handling  capacity  consider- 
ably exceeds  this.  Trunk  roads  have  unlimited  use  of  these  tracks 
to  deliver  their  freight  to  steamers,  for  which  they  pay  50  cents  per 
car.  The  wharves,  piers,  warehouses,  and  real  estate  of  the  company 
in  1909  were  valued  at  $2,932,188.  The  company  owned  2  grain 
elevators,  through  which  were  handled,  in  1909,  4,814,098  bushels  of 
export  grain.  These  elevators  have  a  storage  capacity  of  2,200,000 
bushels.  Besides  the  piers  shown  on  the  map,  piers  39  and  40  (pre- 
cise location  not  known)  were  partly  constructed  during  1909.  All 
the  piers  of  this  company  are  "open."  Although  for  convenience 
certain  spaces  thereon  are  assigned  to  certain  steamship  agents  or 
lines  of  steamers,  such  assignment  is  merely  temporary,  any  steam- 
ship being  provided  with  docking  facilities  when  necessary.  Elevator 
A  has  a  capacity  for  storing  1,600,000  bushels;  it  has  a  delivering 
capacity  of  70,000  bushels  per  hour  and  a  receiving  capacity  of  200 
cars  per  day.  Elevator  B  has  a  storage  capacity  of  600,000  bushels. 
The  Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  uses  the  Galveston  Wharf 
Company's  terminals. 
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Just  west  of  the  Galveston  Wharf  Company's  property  is  the  prin- 
cipal Gulf  terminal  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  owned  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  Terminal  Company.  The  Southern  Pacific  Ter- 
minal Company  owns  the  property  extending  from  Forty-second 
street  to  Fifty-first  street.  This  is  the  regular  docking  place  of  the 
Morgan  Line  steamers.  Other  ships,  however,  use  a  portion  of  this 
property  for  docking  purposes.  The  Southern  Pacific  Terminal  Com- 
pany was  organized  to  supply  terminal  facilities  for  the  Southern 
Pacific  system,  which  connects  with  the  tracks  on  the  piers.  Im- 
provements have  been  made  at  a  cost  of  12,118,935.  The  docks 
accommodate  14  ships  at  one  time  and  have  railroad  trackage  for 
547  cars.  The  steamship  yards  have  a  capacity  of  1,225  cars. 
Pier  B  alone  has  berth  space  extending  along  8,450  linear  feet. 
About  400  cars  a  day  can  be  handled  on  these  piers  and  the  sheds 
cover  9  acres.  The  terminal  company  uses  electric  conveyors  to 
transfer  merchandise  between  cars  and  vessels,  and  the  28  con- 
vej^ors  in  use  have  an  estimated  capacity  of  3,500  tons  per  day  of 
ten  hours.  Depth  at  the  piers  is  25  feet  and  the  basin  in  front  of 
them  is  700  feet  wide.  On  pier  A  is  an  elevator  having  a  storage 
capacity  of  1,000,000  bushels.  It  is  reported  that  the  quantity  of 
freight  passing  between  the  East  and  the  West  through  Galveston 
over  the  Southern  Pacific  route  averages  about  20,000  tons  a  week 
for  the  entire  year,  and  in  the  busy  season  has  been  as  high  as  40,000 
tons  for  one  week.  The  Southern  Pacific  Terminal  Company  has  a 
capital  stock  of  12,000,000  and  owns  property  costing  $2,101,844. 

West  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Terminal  property  there  are  several 
blocks  owned  by  the  Rock  Island  interests  that  are  at  the  present 
time  unimproved,  although  announcement  was  recently  made  that 
the  Rock  Island  would  proceed  to  improve  them.  East  of  Eighth 
street  the  Santa  Fe  owns  some  water  frontage,  which,  however,  is  not 
improved,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  slip  for  the  Santa  Fe's  ferry- 
boat, which  plies  between  Port  Bolivar  and  Galveston  city. 

Both  the  Galveston  Wharf  Company  and  the  Southern  Pacific 
Terminal  Company  hold  themselves  out  as  pubUc  wharfingers. 
Shipments  on  through  bills  of  lading  include  the  wharfage  charges 
in  the  freight  rates,  but  where  the  shipments  are  on  local  bills  of  lad- 
ing vessel  owners  are  held .  responsible  for  the  wharfage  charge. 
Unloading  charges  amounting  to  12^  cents  per  ton  are  absorbed  hy 
the  railroads  at  Galveston,  and  charges  averaging  30  cents  per  ton 
for  loading  into  ships  are  paid  by  shipowners." 

The  Galveston  Terminal  Railway  Company  was  incorporated  to 
build  terminals  for  the  use  of  the  Trinity  and  Brazos  Valley  Railway, 
Colorado  and  Southern  Railway,  Chicago, ,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 

a  Eichenberg  v.  Southern  Pacific  Companv,  14  I.  C.  C.  Rep.,  250,  decided  June 24, 
1908. 
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Railway,  and  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railroad.  The  capi- 
tal stock  ($25,000)  is  all  owned  by  the  Trinity  and  Brazos  Valley 
Railway  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway  com- 
panies." In  addition  to  terminal  properties,  which  include  over  40 
miles  of  track,  'the  company  proposes  to  construct  piers  and  to  pro- 
vide other  water-front  facilities"  (including  three  piers  2,000  feet 
long  and  300  feet  wide,  with  berths  for  30  vessels).'' 

In  1906  the  Southern  Pacific  Terminal  Company  leased  to  one 
E.  H.  Young,  for  $15,000  per  annum,  a  covered  wharf  and  facilities 
under  an  agreement  by  Young  to  route  all  shipments  of  cotton  seed 
and  cotton-seed  products  purchased  or  shipped  by  or  to  him  over 
the  lines  of  the  terminal  company  and  its  connections,  according  to 
instructions  of  the  terminal  company.  The  Galveston  Wharf  Com- 
pany leases  spaces  on  its  wharves  to  various  interests,  which  have 
first  call  upon  their  use,  but  none  of  these  leases  is  exclusive  and  in 
no  case  is  the  requirement  of  wharfage  charges  waived.  Under 
Young's  arrangement  with  the  Southern  Pacific  Terminal  Com- 
pany, however,  if  he  shipped  more  than  75,000  tons  of  cake  and 
meal  a  year  his  rental  was  less  than  the  regular  wharfage  charge 
would  be  and  he  had  also  certain  other  advantages  over  other 
shippers.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commisson  found  that  the 
result  was  to  center  in  Young  practically  all  the  cotton-seed  product 
export  business  of  Texas  and  adjoining  States;  that  the  exemption 
from  wharfage  charges  was  a  departure  from  published  tariffs,  and 
gave  undue  preference,  and  that  the  contract,  "by  its  terms  and  con- 
ditions, was  designed  to  secure  to  the  terminal  company'  and  allied 
interests  control  of  the  transportation  of  the  product  of  a  great  in- 
dustry." = 

Municipal  holdings. — The  city  has  an  interest  in  the  property  of 
the  Galveston  Wharf  Company.  Some  years  ago  the  ends  of  cer- 
tain streets  that  extended  to  the  water  front  were  closed,  and  in  con- 
sideration of  the  closing  of  these  streets  the  city  was  given  one-third 
of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Galveston  Wharf  Company.  At  that  time 
the  capital  stock  of  this  company  was  $1,244,400,  and  it  was  in- 
creased to  $1,866,600,  which  increase,  6,222  shares  of  $100  each,  was 
set  aside  to  represent  the  interest  of  the  city  of  Galveston  in  this 
property.  Since  then  the  capital  stock  of  the  Galveston  Wharf 
Companyhas  been  further  increased  until  the  total  to-day  is  $2,626,600, 
or  26,266  shares  of  $100  each;  the  city  of  Galveston  owns  only  6,222 
shares,  or  $622,200,  as  stated  above.  The  bonded  debt  of  the  Galves- 
ton Wharf  Company  is  $2,300,000.     The  city  owns  none  of  these 

"Moody's  Manual,  1908,  p.  335. 
6  Marine  Journal,  June  19,  1907. 

<^Eichenberg  v.  Southern  Pacific  Company,  14  I.  C.  C.  Rep.,  250,  decided  June  24, 
1908. 
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bonds.     PeHcan  Island,  between  Galveston  and  the  mainland,  is 
owned  by  the  city,  but  is  undeveloped.  j 

Administration.— The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  GalvestorfJ 
which  corresponds  to  the  mayor  and  council  of  other  cities,  has 
power  to  preserve  the  harbor  and  channel,  and  to  erect  and  to  regu- 
late the  erection  and  extension  of  wharves  fronting  the  channel 
A  harbor  master,  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  regu- 
lates the  placing  and  loading  of  all  ships  in  the  harbor. 

Texas  City,  Tex.,  across  Galveston  Bay,  almost  due  north  from 
Galveston,  has  considerable  available  water  front,  with  a  channel 
25  feet  deep  from  Galveston  Harbor  to  Texas  City.  The  Texas 
City  Transportation  Company  was  incorporated,  1904,  to  develop 
dock,  warehouse,  and  harbor  terminal  facihties  at  this  point.  There 
are  berthing  accommodations  at  Texas  City  1,500  feet  in  lengt^j 
with  2.3  feet  of  water  alongside.  Railroad  connections  were  extended 
in  1907."  The  Wolvin  Line  of  steamers  to  Mexican  ports  has  berth- 
ing facilities  at  the  docks  of  the  Texas  City  Transportation  Company 
and  is  apparently  operated  by  that  company,  which  also  has  the 
same  officers  as  the  Texas  City  Terminal  Company. 

Port  Bolivar,  Tex.,  to  the  east  of  Texas  City,  on  the  point  of  a 
peninsula,  is  the  site  of  the  new  terminal  facilities  of  the  Gulf  and 
Interstate  Railway  (Santa  Fe),  which  runs  to  Beaumont,  Tex.  A 
channel  25  feet  deep  is  being  dredged  from  the  railway  transfer 
wharf  southerly  to  Bolivar  Roads.  The  channel  is  now  used  by 
tugs  and  barges  in  the  transfer  of  freight  cars  to  and  from  Galveston; 
and  when  completed  will  allow  ships  to  load  at  the  Bolivar  wharf 
without  transfer  of  freight  to  Galveston.'' 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. — Of  the  3  miles  of  Vv^ater  front  along  the  Trinity 
River,  the  city  of  Fort  Worth  owns  less  than  one-twentieth,  the 
balance  being  owned  by  railroads  and  private  interests.  Among 
the  principal  owners  of  frontage  are  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and 
Gulf,  the  Texas  and  Pacific,  the  St.  Louis  and  Southwestern,  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas,  the  Fort  Worth  and  Denver  City  rail- 
roads, and  the  Northern  Texas  Traction  Company,  besides  other 
owners.     There  are  no  wharves,  docks,  or  wharf  boats. 

a  Lloyd's  Register,  1908-9. 

&  Report,  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  1908,  p.  455. 


CHAPTER  III. 
POETS  ON  THE  GREAT  lAKES. 

Section  1.  lake  ports  classified. 

As  a  rule  the  lake  harbors  have  been  formed  within  the  mouths  of 
streams  emptjdng  into  the  Lakes.  At  most  of  the  important  ports  the 
present  harbor  consists  of  an  inner  harbor  inside  a  river  mouth,  bor- 
dered by  wharves,  warehouses  and  industrial  establishments,  and  an 
artificial  outer  harbor,  formed  by  government  breakwaters.  Thus 
far,  due  largely  to  railroad  ownership  of  frontage,  very  httle  has  been 
done  to  make  these  outer  harbors  available  by  the  erection  of  piers 
on  the  lake  front,  although  the  narrow  river  harbors  have  become 
more  and  more  inadequate.  These  conditions  are  particularly 
striking  at  such  ports  as  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Milwaukee,  and  Chicago." 

Maj.  William  V.  Judson,  U.  S.  Army,  classifies  the  important  ports 
of  the  Great  Lakes  as  follows : 

First,  those  which  serve  mainly  to  transship  products  from 
lake  to  rail  or  vice  versa.  Examples  of  this  class  are  Duluth- 
Superior,  Two  Harbors,  Ashtabula.  Second,  those  which  trans- 
ship products  from  rail  to  lake  and  vice  versa,  and  at  the  same 
time  serve  the  needs  of  local  industries.  Cleveland,  Chicago, 
Buffalo,  and  Milwaukee  may  be  cited  as  examples  of  this  class. 

Harbors  of  the  class  first  mentioned  handle  large  tonnages,  but 
there  is  the  least  possible  breaking  of  bulk,  the  materials  are 
little  changed  in  the  town  by  manufacture  or  otherwise,  and  a 
very  small  proportion  is  consumed.  It  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance for  such  harbors  that  vessels  coming  to  the  wharves  shall 
experience  the  least  possible  delay  from  bridges  or  tortuous  chan- 
nels. A  very  few  cents,  or  even  a  fraction  of  a  cent,  per  ton 
imposed  upon  the  tonnage  of  such  a  port,  through  delays  of  this 
character,  will  by  that  much  increase  the  cost  to  the  consumer 
or  producer  in  the  region  tributary  to  the  port.  Through  the 
competition  of  other  ports,  a  port  where  delays  are  experienced 
and  cost  increased  will  find  its  business  falling  off. 

The  ports  of  the  other  class  *  *  *  need  harbors  which 
are  adapted  to  perform  two  functions.  In  the  first  place  they 
must  compete  with  ports  of  the  first-mentioned  class  for  tonnage 
to  be  transshipped  from  lake  to  rail  and  vice  versa.  This  means 
that  at  least  a  portion  of  the  harbor  must  be  comparatively  free 
from  bridges  and  tortuous  channels.  To  perform  the  second 
function,  to  wit,  to  serve  the  needs  of  local  industries,  harbors  of 
this  class  must  possess  great  extension  of  dock  frontage,  along 
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which  factories  and  warehouses  may  be  built.  The  manufac- 
turing estabhshments,  jobbing  houses,  etc.,  will  not  use  their 
docks  to  the  same  extent  as  will  those  engaged  exclusively  in  the 
transportation  business,  transshipping  freight  passing  in  or  out. 
The  dock  is  a  mere  auxiliary  to  tne  manufacturer  or  jobber.  It 
is  not  so  important  in  this  case  that  the  vessel  shall  secure  great 
dispatch.  Tortuous  channels  and  bridges  are  permissible.  In 
fact  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  use  the  interior  channels  for  the 
local  industries  by  reason  of  the  great  extent  of  dock  frontage 
required. 

Section  2.  Duluth-Superior. 

The  harbor  of  Duluth-Superior  (see  map  opposite  p.  160),  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Superior,  is  one  of  the  most  important  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  partly  due  to  its  strategic  position  at  the  head  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  partly  to  the  proximity  of  great  iron-ore  bodies,  and  partly  to 
its  commodious  landlocked  position.  The  harbor  has  a  water  front- 
age of  49  miles.  Included  in  this  harbor  are  a  number  of  connected 
bodies  of  water.  There  are  17  miles  of  dredged  channels  from  120  to 
600  feet  wide,  and  basins  with  an  aggregate  area  of  about  360  acres, 
with  a  depth  of  20  feet  or  more  at  low  water.  The  principal  basins 
are  as  follows:" 


Basin. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Area. 

Duluth  Harbor.        .                -          .         

Feel. 
3,200 
1,400 
1,450 
3,560 

Feet. 
2,470 

Aaes. 
171 

53 

62 

1,250 

SI 

Ownership  of  wharves  and  water  front. — ^Most  of  the  larger 
and  more  important  wharves  at  Duluth  and  Superior  are  owned  and 
occupied  by  railroads  and  coal  and  elevator  companies.  All  the  rail- 
roads running  to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  including  the  Great 
Northern,  Northern  Pacific,  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  and  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha,  have  docks 
and  warehouses  either  at  Duluth  or  at  Superior,  or  in  both  cities, 
while  the  Wisconsin  Central  Eailroad  was  building  (1908)  a  $3,000,000 
terminal  at  Duluth,  and  has  also  a  valuable  piece  of  water-front  prop- 
erty with  its  appurtenant  riparian  rights  on  the  Superior  side  of  the 
harbor. 

On  Duluth  Harbor  basin  are  several  railroad  piers  belonging  to  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  which  also  controls  a  large  portion  of 
Rices  Point,  on  St.  Louis  Bay.     On  the  east  side  of  Rices  Point  the 

^  Lake  Survey  Bulletin  18,  pp.  44-50.  Annals  Amer.  Acad.  Soc.  &  Pol.  Science, 
March,  1907,  pp.  138-139. 
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Miimeapolis.  St.  Paul  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Railroad  has  water-front 
property  and  a  wharf.  On  the  Duluth  side  of  St.  Louis  Bay,  above 
Rices  Point,  are  the  four  long  ore  trestles  and  the  coal  wharf  of  the 
Duluth,  iiissabe,  and  Northern  Railway,  while  the  tracks  of  the 
Duluth  Transfer  Railway  skirt  the  Duluth  shore  of  the  bay  for  prac- 
tically its  entire  distance.  On  the  Superior  side  of  St.  Louis  Bay  are 
the  Wisconsin  Central  property  and  the  elevators  and  general  ware- 
houses of  the  Great  Xorthern  Railway.  On  Howards  Bay,  an  inlet 
on  the  south  of  St.  Louis  Bay,  are  property  and  wharves  of  the  Min- 
neapolis, St.  Paul  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Railroad.  The  Xorthern 
Pacific  and  Great  Xorthern  railroads  own  the  Superior  water  front 
between  the  Schofield  lumber  wharf  at  G  avenue  as  far  as  Carlton 
avenue,  and  have  filled  in  betweeji  their  tracks,  which  oiiginally  ran 
above  the  water.  Their  riparian  rights  probablj^  include  the  title  to 
the  islands  lying  between  their  shore  property  and  the  bulkhead  line. 
On  Allouez  Bay,  south  of  the  Superior  entry,  are  the  Great  Xorthern 
Railway's  three  ore  trestles  and  a  pier  belonging  to  the  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Railway .  The  raUroads  are  said  to  be 
still  acquiring  property  at  both  ends  of  the  city  of  Superior. 

Table  12.— RAILROAD  ^^'AEEHOUSES  AT  DULUTH  USED  FOR  INTERCHANGE 
TRAFFIC  WITH  LAKE  LIXES. 


[Report  of  Chicago  Harbor  Commission,  1909,  p 

357.] 

No.  of 
building. 

Dimensions. 

Railroad. 

Length. 

Width. 

Floor 
space. 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
1 
(») 
1 
1 

Feet. 

<# 
1,000 

325 

700 
1,020 
1,130 
1,550 
1,550 

900 
1,500 

Feet. 
50 
80 
120 
60 
90 
90 
120 
120 
80 
80 

Sq.feet. 
30,000 
80,000 
39,000 

Do. 

Do 

42,000 

iK      Do 

91,800 

bw'    ]j„ 

111,700 

'^      Great  Northern 

186,000 

Do. 

186,000 

Chicago,  St  Paul  Minneapolis  and  Omaha 

72,000 

-'      St.  Itasca..                                                  .     . 

90,000 

o  Second  floor. 


Coal  wharves. — Besides  two  railroad  coal  wharves,  there  are  20 
other  private  coal  wharves.  The  Pittsburg  Coal  Company  has  6 
docks — 2  in  Duluth  Harbor  basia,  2  on  St.  Louis  Bay,  and  1  each  on 
Superior  Bay  and  Allouez  Bay.  The  Xorthwestem  Fuel  Company 
has  4  coal  docks — 1  in  Duluth  Harbor  basin,  2  on  St.  Louis  Bay,  and 
1  on  Superior  Bay.  Other  coal  docks  are  those  of  the  Boston  Coal 
Dock  and  Wharf  Company  and  the  Zenith  Furnace  Company  at 
Duluth;  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  the 
St.  Paul  and  Western  Coal  Company,  the  Benvind-White  Coal  Mining 
Company,  and  the  Xorthern  Coal  and  Dock  Company,  at  Superior; 
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the  M.  A.  Hanna  Coal  Company,  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company, 
the  IMt'ssabii^  Coal  Compaiiy,  and  the  Rice's  Point  Fuel  Company. 

At  Grassy  Point,  on  the  Duluth  side  of  St.  Louis  Bay,  and  on 
.Superior  Bay  between  West  Superior  and  Superior,  there  are  impor- 
tant sawmill  and  lumber  piers. 

City  wharves. — The  city  of  Duluth  owns  4  wharves,  built  at 
street  ends  and  used  principally  for  ferry  purposes;  no  revenue  is 
collected  for  their  use.  The  so-called  "city  dock"  at.  Duluth  is  a 
privately  owned  wharf  and  warehouse  leased  to  Jesse  Norton,  and 
used  ])y  tlie  Western  Transit  Company,  the  Mutual  Transit  Company,' 
the  Anchor  Lino,  the  Chicai^o  and  Duluth  Transportation  Company, 
and  the  Poit  Pluron  and  Duluth  Steamship  Company.  There  is  a 
flat  wharfage  charge  of  50  cents  a  ton  on  all  kinds  of  merchandise 
without  classification. 

The  city  of  Superior  owns  a  water  frontage  of  about  330  feet  oa 
Connors'  Point,  but  railroad  tracks  render  this  practically  inaccessible. 
There  is  a  i-ity  pier  on  Tower  Bay  slip  at  North  First  street,  and  a 
little  city  j^ier  at  L  avenue,  for  the  use  of  which  no  charges  are  made.f 
There  is  no  public  regulation  of  wharfage  charges  at  either  Duluth  or 
Superior.  According  to  II.  V.  Eva,  secretary  of  the  Duluth  Commer- 
cial Club,  there  is  generally  enough  wharf  space  at  Duluth,  but  at 
tunes  when  vessels  get  bunched  there  are  a  great  manj'  waiting  to 
unliiad. 

Section  3.  Chicago,  111. 

Chicago  harbor  comprises  the  Chicago  River  and  its  branches, 
the  Ogden  ('anal,  all  slips  and  basins  adjacent  to  and  connecting  with 
the  Chicago  River,  the  Calumet  River  and  all  its  slips,  the  Sanitary 
and  Ship  Canal,  and  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  for  a  distance  of 
3  miles  from  shore  front  of  the  city.  The  Sanitary  and  Ship  Canal 
is  practicall}"  an  extension  of  the  Chicago  River;  the  Calumet  Rivffl 
is  entirely  separate,  about  10  miles  south  of  the  Chicago  River.        ' 

The  Chicago  River  divides  about  a  mile  from  its  mouth  into  the 
North  and  South  l)ranches,  the  length  of  the  main  stream  and  its 
branches  being  about  16  miles.  The  Calumet  River  is  used  mainly 
for  industrial  purposes. 

The  South  Branch  of  the  Chicago  River  is  the  main  waterway,  wit 
a  navigable  de])th  of  20  or  22  feet  to  the  point  where  it  connects  wit 
the  Sanitary  and  Ship  Cainil,  4.7  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  rive 
Thp  North  Branch  is  navigable  for  about  an  equal  distance  bv  vesse 
of  16  feet  depth.  It  has  been  developed  from  time  to  time  by  chanm 
dredging  and  the  digging  of  slips,  until  many  industries  have  bee 
located  along  its  navigable  length.  1 

The  easterly  and  southerly  breakA\'aters,  off  the  mouth  of  the  river^ 
togetlier  with  the  Grant  Park  bulkhead,  form  the  so-called  "outer 
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basin."  The  basin  has  a  length  of  about  7,300  feet  and  greatest 
width  of  about  2,000  feet,  embracing  an  area  of  about  270  acres, 
71  acres  of  which  are  dredged  to  a  depth  of  22  feet. 

The  railroad  terminals  are  for  the  most  part  at  Chicago  proper, 
and  the  packet  lines  are  also  there,  but  the  accommodations  for 
bulk  freighters  are  on  the  Calumet  (South  Chicago),  where  the  iron 
ore  is  received  and  most  of  the  elevators  are  situated.  Calumet  and 
South  Chicago  Harbor,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Calumet  River,  about  10 
miles  south  of  the  business  center  of  Chicago,  is  an  active  subport. 
The  Government  has  constructed  two  piers  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  built  an  outer  breakwater,  and  dredged  the  sheltered  area. 
In  the  Calumet  River  there  is  over  20  feet  depth  to  One  hundred  and 
twenty-second  street  (200  feet  in  width,  except  at  certain  bridges,  as 
far  as  One  hundred  and  fourteenth  street),  and  from  5  to  8  feet 
depth  in  the  Grand  Calumet  River  as  far  as  Hammond,  Ind. 

Besides  a  protected  slip  on  the  lake  front,  serving  the  Illinois  Steel 
Company,  the  harbor  at  South  Chicago  consists  of  the  Calumet  River, 
along  whose  banks  are  located  many  manufacturing  plants  with  their 
slips  and  wharves,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  about 
One  hundred  and  eighteenth  street,  a  distance  of  about  5  miles. 
There  is  little  transfer  from  water  to  rail,  or  vice  versa,  at  South 
Chicago.  Near  its  so-called  "forks  "  one  branch  of  the  river  affords 
a  connection  with  Lake  Calumet,  which  is  thus  far  practically  unde- 
veloped as  a  harbor,  having  a  depth  of  only  about  6  feet.  The  total 
frontage  on  the  two  banks  of  the  Calumet  River  between  its  mouth 
and  the  "forks"  is  about  10  miles.  About  6 J  miles  southeast  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Calumet  River  is  the  private  harbor  called  "  Indiana 
Harbor."  About  12f  miles  southeast  of  the  Calumet  Harbor  is  the 
new  private  harbor  of  Gary,  Ind.,  constructed  by  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation. 

Coordination  of  terminals. — Neither  at  Chicago  nor  at  South 
Chicago  is  there  any  comprehensive,  unified  system  for  connecting 
the  rail  and  water  transportation  facilities.  The  very  large  number  of 
railroads  entering  the  city,  however,  and  the  widely  scattered  indus- 
trial plants,  together  with  the  proximity  of  several  important  com- 
mercial communities,  have  so  operated  as  to  develop  among  the 
competing  railroads  numerous  belt  and  switching  lines.  These  are 
sometimes  owned  by  a  single  railroad,  sometimes  jointly  by  several 
roads,  and  occasionally  by  the  larger  industrial  concerns;  but  the 
various  connecting  links  at  Chicago  appear  to  have  been  designed 
primarily  in  the  interest  of  the  great  east  and  west  bound  movement 
of  land  traffic,  only  in  exceptional  cases  serving  the  water  front.  At 
the  same  time  their  relation  to  water  transportation  is  noted  in 
order  to  form  some  idea  of  Chicago's  somewhat  complicated  terminal 
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situation,  as  well  as  the  plans  now  on  foot  for  its  simplification  and 
improvement  in  the  interest  of  Lake  traf&c  generally. 

At  Chicago  proper  most  of  the  railroads  entering  the  city  own  or 
control  dock  frontage  on  the  Chicago  River  or  its  branches.  While 
the  western  lines  use  their  dockage  for  the  interchange  of  lake  traffic, 
their  main  tracks  sometimes  extending  to  the  water  front,  the  eastern 
lines  do  not  appear  as  yet  to  have  utilized  their  lake  frontage  for  the 
interchange  of  traffic  with  the  water  lines. 

The  Chicago  River  and  Indiana  Railroad,  apparently  independent, 
operates  about  50  miles  of  trackage  in  Chicago  and  South  Chicago.'' 
In  Chicago  proper  it  receives  east-bound  package  freight  originating 
in  the  West,  delivering  it  to  Lake  lines  at  a  wharf  on  the  South  Branch 
at  Twenty-seventh  and  Robey  streets,  and  also  serves  the  salt  and 
grain  trade. 

At  South  Chicago  the  Calumet  River  frontage  is  served  by  several 
belt  and  switching  lines.  Among  these  is  the  Chicago  Terminal 
Transfer  Railroad,  which  in  this  portion  of  the  city  crosses  the  river 
south  of  One  hundred  and  thirty-eighth  street,  and  serves  the  Western 
Steel  Car  and  Foundry  Company.  Another  of  these  concerns  is  the 
Chicago  and  Western  Indiana  Railroad  Company  (jointly  controlled 
by  several  railroads),  serving,  in  connection  with  an  affiliated  con- 
cern known  as  the  Belt  Railway  of  Chicago,  the  west  bank  of  the 
Calumet  River  from  Ninety-second  street  south  to  One  hundred  and 
thirtieth  street.  This  line  runs  to  four  industrial  slips  between  One 
hundredth  and  One  hundred  and  sixth  streets.  The  Calumet  and 
Western  Railroad  (joint  railroad  control)  is  a  switching  line,  extending 
from  Hegewisch  to  Cummings,  a  distance  of  about  4  miles.  On  the 
Calumet  River  its  tracks  run  to  two  slips  belonging  to  commercial 
companies,  including  the  Rosenbaum  Elevator  Company. 

The  Elgin,  Joliet  and  Eastern  Railway  provides  an  extreme  outer 
belt  line  from  Waukegan,  111.,  around  the  western  side  of  Chicago  to 
Gary,  Ind.     It  also  runs  to  an  industrial  wharf  on  the  Calumet  River. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Islantl  and  Pacific  Railroad,  which  owns  a  sub- 
stantial frontage  on  the  Calumet  River,  extends  to  a  slip  belonging 
to  this  railroad  on  that  stream. . 

Gkain  elevators. — Much  of  the  grain-storage  capacity  in  Chicago 
is  on  the  Calumet  River.  In  so  far  as  package-freight  boats  need 
grain  in  whole  or  in  part,  their  needs  are  best  supplied  by  elevators 
on  the  Chicago  River,  since  such  boats  have  their  landings  there. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1908,  the  grain-storage  capacity  ia 
Chicago  was  54,245,000  bushels.  The  elevators  are  divided  into  two 
classes;  the  first  class  contains  those  styled  "regular  warehouses" — 
that  is,  those  that  are  declared  regular  under  the  rules  of  the  Board 

"  Moody's  Manual,  1909,  p.  282. 
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of  Trade — and  the  second  class  contains  all  other  elevator  warehouses. 
Since  the  year  1900  there  has  been  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  number 
and  capacity  of  regular  elevators,  the  capacity  having  decreased  from 
28,400,000  bushels  in  1900  to  19,000,000  bushels  in  1908.  During  this 
same  period,  however,  the  number  of  other  elevators  and  their  capacity 
have  increased.  In  1902  the  capacity  of  other  elevators  was 
30,470,000  bushels;  in  1908,  35,245,000  bushels.  Including  all  ele- 
vators there  was,  from  1902  to  1908,  a  decrease  in  capacity  to  the 
extent  of  approximately  3,500,000  bushels. 

The  number  and  capacity  of  the  two  classes  of  elevators  above 
described,  for  each  year  from  1900  to  1908,  are  shown  in  the  table 
below. 


Table  13.— NUMBER  AND  CAPACITY  OF  REGULAR  AND  OTHER  ELEVATOR   WARE- 
HOUSES AT  CHICAGO,  1900-1  TO  1908-9. 

[Chicago  Board  of  Trade  Reports,  1900-1908.] 


Regular  elevators. 

other  elevators. 

Year. 

Rejular  elevators. 

other  elevators. 

Year. 

Num- 
ber. 

Capacity. 

Num- 
ber. 

Capacity. 

Num- 
ber. 

Capacity. 

Num- 
ber. 

Capacity. 

1900-1901 . . 

17 
17 
17 
16 
13 

Bushels. 
28,400,000 
28,150,000 
27,250,000 
28,750,000 
21,950,000 

Bushels. 

1905-6 

1906-7 

1907-8 

1908-9 

14 
13 
13 
10 

Bushels. 
22, 800, 000 
22,000,000 
22,500,000 
19,000,000 

70 
66 
69 
67 

Bushels. 
40, 745, 000 

1901-2.    ... 

38,720,000 

1902-3 

1903-4 

1904-5 

57 
52 
73 

30,470,000 
30, 400, 000 
43,190,000 

36, 445, 000 
35,245,000 

Ownership  of  the  water  front. — The  only  portions  of  the  front- 
age on  either  river  owned  by  the  pubUc  are  the  street  ends,  owned  by 
the  city,  and  about  2,500  feet  of  wharves,  constructed  by  the  Chicago 
Sanitary  District  on  the  South  Branch  of  the  Chicago  River;  in  addi- 
tion to  which,  however,  the  entire  frontage  on  the  Sanitary  and  Ship 
Canal  is  under  pubUc  control.  The  city  leases  its  wharf  property, 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  street  ends,  at  5  per  cent  of  its  value 
as  determined  by  the  average  value  of  the  abutting  properties. 
The  Sanitary  District  also  leases  wharf  frontage  on  about  a  5  per 
cent  basis. 

An  inspection  of  the  map  opposite  page  166  discloses  the  fact  that 
from  Eighteenth  street  north  to  Chicago  avenue,  which  is  the  most 
important  commercial  section  of  the  water  front,  three-fourths  or 
four-fifths  of  the  dock  space  on  the  Chicago  River  is  occupied  by 
railroads,  and  the  remainder  is  almost  wholly  occupied  by  buildings. 
Beginning  at  Lake  street  (practically  at  the  mouth  of  the  river)  on 
the  west  bank,  the  ownership  is  as  follows : 

Large  warehouses  from  Lake  to  Randolph  street,  a  narrow  strip  of 
property  between  the  railroad  tra,cks  and  the  river  belonging  to  the 
Sanitary  District  from  Randolph  to  Madison;  Madison  to  Harrison, 
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railroad  property;  Harrison  to  Polk,  partly  railroad  property  and 
partly  large  wholesale  warehouses;  Polk  to  Taylor,  manufacturing 
property;  Taylor  to  Twelfth,  manufacturing  property;  TweKth  to 
Sixteenth,  railroad  property;  Sixteenth  to  Eighteenth,  large  whole- 
sale warehouse  and  railroad  property;  beyond  Eighteenth  street  the 
property  on  the  west  and  north  bank  includes  many  docks  and  slips, 
with  coal  wharves,  railroad,  manufacturing,  and  lumber  property. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Chicago  River,  beginning  at  Lake  street,  .the 
ownership  or  occupation  is  as  follows:  Lake  to  Washington  street, 
warehouses;  Washington  to  Madison,  electric  light  and  power  plant; 
Madison  to  Van  Buren,  occupied  chiefly  by  wholesale  mercantile 
houses;  Van  Buren  to  Harrison,  partly  vacant,  but  mostly  occupied 
by  large  mercantile  buildings  and  by  a  power  house  and  a  wholesale 
house;  Harrison  to  Twenty-first  street,  the  property  on  the  east  side 
is  entirely  in  railroad  ownership ;  south  and  southwest  of  Twenty-first 
street,  the  south  and  east  bank  of  the  river  is  occupied  by  slips  and 
docks,  the  ownership  being  partly  in  railroads,  but  largely  in  lumber 
and  large  manufacturing  plants."  The  Chicago  Dock  Snd  Canal  Com- 
pany owns  property  located  between  St.  Clair  and  IlUnois  streets  and 
the  Chicago  River,  extending  eastward  to  the  lake.  On  this  land  is 
an  extensive  system  of  docks  and  slips,  which  the  company  leases 
to  its  tenants.  Capital  stock  authorized,  $3,000,000;  property 
includes  903  by  207  feet  on  the  north  side  of  North  Water  street,  370 
feet  east  of  St.  Clair  street.' 

Very  few  of  the  Lake  lines  appear  to  own  their  own  terminal 
facilities  at  Chicago.  The  Rutland  Transit  Company  and  the 
Northern  Michigan  Transportation  Company  own  wharves;  and  the 
Goodrich  Transit  Company  has  a  warehouse  on  leased  ground.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  following  companies  lease  their  dockage  facilities: 
Western  Transit  Company,  Union  Steamboat  Line,  Pacific  Despatch, 
Chicago  and  Duluth  Transportation  Company,  Indiana  Transporta- 
tion Company,  Manitou  Steamship  Company,  and  Dunkley  & 
Williams  Company.  The  Barry  Transportation  Company  has  a 
docking  contract  with  Barry  Brothers  &  Co. 

The  Erie  and  Western  Transportation  Company  (Pennsylvania 
Railroad)  owns  all  the  stock  ($100,000),  except  the  directors'  quali- 
fying shares,  of  the  Western  Warehousing  Company  of  Chicago. 

The  lake  front. — The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  gained 
control  of  the  lake  front  of  Chicago  opposite  the  business  center  of 
the  city  in  1852.  In  1867  this  company  made  a  large  slip  just  out- 
side the  limits  fixed  by  the  ordinance  of  1852,  thereby  extending  its 
occupancy  farther  to  the  east  between  Randolph  street  and  the 
Chicago  River.     Along  the  outer  edge  of  this  pier  a  continuous  line 

«  Report  of  Chicago  Harbor  Commission,  1909,  p.  28. 
6  Moody's  Manual,  1909,  p.  2386. 
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of  dock  piling  was  placed,  forming  a  breakwater.  The  railroad 
company  built  four  piers  out  into  the  lake,  one  in -1872,  just  south 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  River,  two  others  in  1880,  just  south 
of  the  first,  and  another  in  1885,  south  of  Twelfth  street,  this  latter, 
however,  being  an  extension  into  the  lake  of  a  pier  built  for  some 
distance  along  the  shore  in  1870  and  1882. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  decided  in  1892  that  the 
State  was  owner  in  fee  of  certain  submerged  lands  which  an  act  of 
1869  purported  to  grant  the  railroad  company;  that  the  city  of 
Chicago,  as  riparian  owner,  had  the  right  to  construct  wharves, 
docks,  and  levees  along  the  lake  front  from  Randolph  street  to 
Twelfth  street;  but  that  the  title  of  the  railroad  company  to  its 
piers  would  be  confirmed  in  so  far  as  they  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  point  of  practical  navigability." 

The  lake  front  between  Twelfth  and  Fiftieth  streets,  a  distance  of 
more,  than  4  J  miles,  is  occupied  and  largely  owned  by  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad,  having  been  acquired  from  the  city  in  1852.  The 
area  east  of  the  Illinois  Central  tracks,  comprising  the  present  Grant 
Park,  is  now  being  fiUed  in  for  park  purposes;  and  it  is  proposed 
that  a  narrow  strip  between  the  Illinois  Central  tracks  and  the  water, 
extending  from  Sixteenth  street  south  to  Jackson  Park,  be  parked. 
This  devoting  of  extensive  lake  frontage  to  park  purposes  is  an 
interesting  feature  of  the  Chicago  situation.  The  park  commis- 
sioners have  by  law  practical  possession  of  the  entire  lake  front  of 
Chicago  from  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  River  to  points  6  miles  north 
and  1  mile  south,  and  also  of  the  lake  front  from  Jackson  Park 
(about  6i  miles  south  of  the  Chicago  River)  down  to  the  Indiana 
state  line,  a  distance  of  about  6  miles,  with  the  exception  of  the 
actual  mouth  of  the  Calumet  River.  In  1907  an  act  gave  the  park 
commissioners  power  to  take  possession  of  the  remaining  5  A  miles 
between  Grant  Park  and  Jackson  Park. 

South  Chicago  and  Calumet  River. — There  are  approximately 
10  miles  of  private  dock  property  on  the  Calumet  River.  This  is 
mostly  owned  by  industrial  and  trading  concerns,  among  the  largest 
of  which  are  the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  Iroquois  Furnace  Company, 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  several  elevator 
companies,  Wisconsin  Steel  Company,  Federal  Furnace  Company, 
Grand  Crossing  Tack  Company,  United  States  Gypsum  Company, 
Michigan  Salt  Association,  General  Chemical  Company,  and  various 
lumber  companies.  Very  little  of  the  frontage  of  the  Calumet  River 
appears  to  be  directly  owned  or  occupied  by  railroads.  The  Illinois 
Central  has  a  large  tract  of  land  south  of  the  "forks,"  including 
extensive  frontage  on  both  sides  of  the  Grand  Calumet  River,  but 
this  property  is  so  far  undeveloped.     The  Calumet  Western,  Rock 

a  Illinois  Central  Eailroad  v.  Illinois,  146  U.  S.,  387  (1892). 
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Island,  and  the  Elgin,  Joliet  and  Eastern  railroads  each  own  or 
occupy  frontage  adjoining  slips  on  the  Calumet  River.  The  Calumet 
and  Chicago  Canal  and  Dock  Company,  which  has  extensive  holdings 
on  this  stream,  is  engaged  in  the  improvement  of  its  frontage.  Its 
property  consists  of  .5,620  lots,  1,S,53  acres,  and  400,000  square  feet 
of' dock  property.'^  Capital  stock,  |.3,.37.5,000.  Of  the  10  miles 'of 
frontage  on  the  Calumet  River,  a  large  proportion  is  still  unoccu- 
pied, leaving  room  for  many  additional  manufacturing  concerns,  t 

Sanitary  and  Ship  Canal. — The  Sanitary  and  Ship  Canal  is  a 
channel  extending  from  Robey  street,  where  it  connects  with  the 
south  branch  of  the  Chicago  River,  to  the  Desplaines  River  at  Lock- 
port,  111.  It  varies  from  160  to  202  feet  in  width  and  has  a  depthof 
22  feet.  The  distance  from  Robey  street  to  Lockport  is  30  miles. 
The  canal  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sanitarj-  district  board. 

The  prime  object  of  the  projection  and  construction  of  the  Sanitary 
and  Ship  Canal  was  sanitation,  although  the  promotion  of  navigation 
by  establishing  a  deep-water  connection  between  Lake  ]\Iichigan  and 
the  Mississippi  River  was  an  important  incidental  motive.  The  total 
expenditures  of  the  sanitary  district  board  from  its  organization  to 
December  31,  1907,  were  $56,616,014.44.  This  expenditure  includes 
construction,  river  improvement,  power  plant,  and  administration. 
The  sanitary  district  board  can  spend  money  for  sanitary  purpos^ 
only,  but  the  expenditures  for  river  improvement  amount  to  more 
than  $10,000,000.  The  work  of  river  improvement  has  been  prose- 
cuted with  a  view  to  securing  the  flow  of  water  necessary  for  sanitary 
purposes,  and  this  has  incidentally  been  of  benefit  to  navigation. 

The  Sanitary  District  owns  about  70  miles  of  water  frontage  and 
5,500  acres  of  land  belonging  to  the  canal.  The  extent  of  effective 
wharf  frontage  between  Summit  and  Chicago  has  been  authorita- 
tively estimated  at  4,900  feet,  located  at  seven  different  places. 
About  a  mile  of  frontage  at  Summit,  adjacent  to  the  Chicago  Ter- 
minal Belt  Line,  has  been  tentatively  reserved  for  terminal  purpose^ 
A  reservation  of  700  feet  frontage  has  been  made  adjacent  to  eacli 
of  the  various  railroads  crossing  the  canal,  so  that  any  railroad  may 
have  a  wharf  adjacent  to  its  line. 

On  the  northwestern  side  of  the  canal,  throughout  its  length,  a 
50-foot  strip  is  reserved  for  railroads,  the  mtention  being  that  all 
industries  located  on  the  canal  shall  have  direct  connections  with 
all  railroads  having  access  to  the  canal,  through  the  proposed  Sanitary 
District  Belt  Railroad.  The  canal  is  paralleled  on  one  side  by  the 
Chicago  and  Alton  and  on  the  other  by  the  Santa  Fe  and  the  Chicago, 
Illinois  and  Western. 

The  policy  of  the  present  board  of  trustees  is  to  lease  sites  along 
the  canal  for  manufacturing  and  other  purposes  and  to  encoura^ 

"  Jloody's  Manual,  1909,  p.  2357.  | 
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the  location  of  industries  there.  The  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany, the  McCormick  Works,  and  the  Chicago  Gas,  Light  and  Coke 
Company  had  secured  leases  on  their  own  initiative  before  the  pres- 
ent board  secured  control.  In  addition,  several  large  stone  compa- 
nies, a  corn  products  manufacturing  company,  and  several  other 
concerns  occupy  frontage  on  the  sanitary  canal.  Lessees  from  the 
district  are  allowed  to  build  slips.  Leases  have  been  made  for  terms 
of  from  five  to  ninety-nine  years.  No  permanent  improvements  may 
be  built  within  100  feet  of  the  established  dock  lines.  In  other  words, 
there  will  be  420  feet  in  front  of  any  permanent  improvements  to 
allow  for  further  widening  of  the  canal.  The  north  shore  channel 
is  being  cut  through  from  Lawrence  avenue  to  connect  with  Lake 
Michigan  just  north  of  Evanston.  No  movable  bridges  are  being 
put  in,  but  there  will  be  a  lighterage  system  on  the  southern  end. 
It  is  proposed  to  connect  the  Calumet  River  also  with  the  sanitary 
canal  by  means  of  a  channel  extending  from  near  the  southern  end 
of  Lake  Calumet  westward. 

Encroachments    and    obstructions.— The    harbor   commission, 

appointed  in  1905,  found  that  no  regularity  whatever  was  preserved 

in  the  actual  dock  lines  along  the  Chicago  River;  that  business  firms 

had  put  in  wharves  jutting,  in  some  cases,  several  feet  into  the  river 

beyond  the  lines    of    the  neighboring  wharves,   and  that  in  some 

instances  buildings  had  been  constructed  on  the  river  flush  with  the 

iock  line.     The  commission  also  found  on  the  lake  shore,  between 

;he  north  end  of  Lincoln  Park  and  the  city  limits,  more  than  75 

ateral  piers  tending  to  make  land,  some  of  them  extending  into  the 

vater  and  others  being  on  land  made  by  reason  of  their  existence. 

tiany  of  them  were  within  the  area  vested  in  the  Lincoln  Park  com- 

nissioners.     StiU  more  serious  encroachments  were  found  along  the 

ake  shore  south  of  the  business  part  of  the  city,  consisting  also,  in 

ome  cases,  of  piers  tending  to  make  land  on  the  north  and  conducive 

0  erosion  on  the  south,  and  in  other  cases  of  land  made  by  dumping 
idustrial  wastes  into  the  lake.  Thus,  some  acres  of  land  have  been 
lade.     The  title  to  the  submerged  lands  under  Lake  Michigan  being 

1  the  State,  the  city  has  no  power  to  prevent  encroachments  thereon, 
nd  th6  State  appears  to  have  been  passive  in  the  matter.  In  1909, 
owever,  the  Illinois  legislature  provided  for  a  committee  to  investi- 
ite  the  encroachments  on  the  submerged  lands  of  the  State,  which 

now  (1910)  conducting  such  an  inquiry. 

The  Chicago  River  is  also  obstructed  by  numerous  bridges.  There 
e  50  on  the  main  stream  and  its  two  branches,  23  of  which  have 
nter  piers,  one  reducing  the  main  river  to  a  navigable  width  of  less 
an  68  feet.  In  recent  years  the  United  States  authorities  have 
quired  new  bridges  on  the  main  river  and  South  Branch  to  be  built 
th  a  minimum  clear  span  of  140  feet. 
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A  city  ordinance  forbids  the  swinging  of  bridges  between  6.30  and 
8.30  in  the  morning  and  between  5  and  7  in  the  evening.  Large 
boats  lose  much  time.  With  vessels  of  from  3,000  to  4,000  tons 
capacity,  it  takes  at  least  5  or  6  hours  to  make  the  trip  to  the  stock 
yards  and  back.  The  cheapest  towing  charge  is  1150,  and  accidents 
are  frequent.  The  Calumet  River  and  branches  have  18  city  bridges, 
of  which  6  permit  passage  of  boats,  and  26  railroad  bridges. 

Grain  is  shipped  East  from  Milwaukee  one-eighth  or  one-fourth 
of  a  cent  cheaper  than  from  Chicago.  Vessel  men  say  that  the  addi- 
tional terminal  expenses  at  Chicago,  together  with  the  longer  trip, 
really  amount  to  more  than  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per  bushel  on  the 
cargo.  The  boat  rate  on  hard  coal  from  Buffalo  to  points  on  the 
South  Branch  of  the  Chicago  River  is  said  to  be  10  cents  a  ton  higher 
than  to  Milwaukee,  South  Chicago,  or  even  to  points  on  the  North 
Branch,  due  to  the  current  in  the  South  Branch,  bridge  obstructions, 
and  the  impossibility  of  the  largest  boats  entering  the  Chicago  River. 

Inadequate  terminal  facilities. — "Both  the  dock  and  ware- 
house facilities  in  the  Chicago  River  are  inadequate.""'  The  recent 
report  of  the  Chicago  Harbor  Commission  contains  a  forcible  illus- 
tration in  point.  The  International  Harvester  Company  shipped  in 
one  week  65  carloads  of  machinery  from  Chicago  to  Milwaukee  by 
raU  to  be  loaded  for  water  shipment  at  that  point  because  it  was  too 
difficult  for  boats  at  Chicago  to  reach  the  harvester  company's  plant 
on  the  North  Branch. 

City  freight,  other  than  that  exclusively  on  Lake  Michigan,  is 
largely  handled  by  lake  lines  controlled  by  eastern  trunk  railroads. 
These  lines  have  terminals  for  delivering  and  receiving  such  freight 
on  the  main  branch  of  the  Chicago  River,  except  the  Rutland  Transit 
Company,  on  the  North  Branch,  and  the  Union  Steamboat  Line,  on 
the  South  Branch.  For  the  most  part  these  terminals  are  leased. 
The  lake  lines  are  hampered  by  the  lack  of  direct  raiL  connections. 
These  disabilities  continually  interfere  with  the  routing  of  Lake 
traffic  through  Chicago.  At  Chicago  the  railroads  are  said  to  use 
their  cars  for  storage  and  to  compel  the  Lake  lines  to  take  freight  out 
of  the  cars.  At  other  lake  ports  the  western  roads  unload  their  east- 
bound  freight  from  cars  into  warehouses  at  their  own  expense.  Sev- 
eral of  the  railroad  boat  warehouses  of  Chicago,  including  those  of  the 
St.  Paul,  Alton,  and  Wabash  lines,  will  accommodate  but  one  vessel 
at  a  time.  The  following  tables,  submitted  bj^  the  local  agent  of  a 
water  line,  show  Chicago's  relatively  inadequate  warehouse  facilities: 

o  Report  of  Chicago  Harbor  Commission,  1909,  p.  34. 
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Table  14.— RAILROAD  WAREHOUSE  FACILITIES  FOR  INTERCHANGE  OF  TRAFFIC  WITH 
LAKE  LINES  AT  SPECIFIED  UPPER  LAKE  POETS. 

[Johii.son,  before  Chicago  Harbor  Commission,  1908.    Cliicago  Harbor  Commission  Report,  1909,  p.  355.] 


Port. 

Ware- 
liouses. 

Rail- 
roads. 

Floor  space 
of  ware- 
tiouses. 

Floor  space 

for  each 

port. 

Average 

floor  space 

for  each 

road. 

Lake  traffic 

handled 

through 

each  port. 

East,  1907. 

Chicago 

8 
9 
2 
13 
1 

9 
3 

1 
3 

1 

Squarefeet. 
144,500 
928,500 
194,080 
367,  484 
37,800 

Per  cent. 

8.64 
55.79 
11.09 

2.54 
21.94 

Squarefeet. 
17,055 
309,500 
194,080 
122,494 
37,800 

Per  cent. 
37  4 

Duluth 

35  5 

Manitowoc 

18  9 

Total 

1,672,364 

100.  00 

Table  15.— RAILROAD  WAREHOUSES  AT  CHICAGO  USED  FOR  INTERCHANGE  TRAFFIC 

WITH  LAKE  LINES. 

[Chicago  Harbor  Commission  Report,  1909,  p.  358.] 


Style. 


Dimensions. 


Length.     Width, 


Chicago,    Rock   Island 
and  Pacific. 
Do 


Frame  and  metal . 
...do 


Do 

Chicago,       Burlington 

and  Quincy. 
Chicago,       Milwaukee 

and  St.  Paul. 
Chicago  and  Alton 


Brick 

Frame  and  metal  - 


.do., 
.do.. 


Feet. 
250 


600 
700 


Feet. 
40 


Illinois  Central 

Chicago  and  North- 
western. 

Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe. 

Wabash 

Chicago  and  Great 
Western. 

Total  floor  space. 


....do.. 
Brick.. 


350 
300 


600 
300 


No  warehouse.. 


.do. 
do. 


Deduct  space  used   for  other  than   lake   lines: 

Chicago  and  Northwestern,  30  by  100  feet  used  for  fruit 

auction 

Illinois  Central,  10  by  100  feet  used  for  tracks  under  cover, 

r.  100  by  10  feet 


Total  deductions . 
Net  floor  space... 


Sq.feet. 
10,000 

14,000 

30,000 
31, 500 

21,000 

18,000 

16,000 
9,000 


3,000 
1,000 


4,000 


144,500 


Thirteenth  street  and  South 

Branch. 
Sixteenth  street  and  South 

Branch. 
South  Chicago. 
Sixteenth  street  and  South 

Branch. 
South  and  North  forks. 

Van     Buren     and      South 

Branch. 
Mouth  of  river. 
State     street     and     South 

Branch. 
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Administration. — Public  supervision  over  the  harbor  and  water 
front  of  Chicago  has  been  divided  among  a  larger  number  of  authori- 
ties than  in  other  ports.  The  trustees  of  the  Sanitary  District  (an 
elective  body)  control  the  Chicago  Sanitary  and  Ship  Canal  and  have 
carried  out  improvements  in  the  Chicago  River.  A  large  part  of  the 
lake  front  for  park  purposes  is  under  the  control  of  two  distinct  park 
boards.  Supervision  of  the  harbor  is  under  the  commissioner  of 
public  works  and  the  harbor  engineer.  There  are  also  the  harbor 
masters,  a  vessel  dispatcher,  the  harbor  police,  the  dredge  inspectors, 
a  bridge  engineer,  and  numerous  bridge  tenders. 

Proposed  improvements. — Among  the  several  projects  for 
improving  harbor  conditions  at  this  port,  including  the  development 
of  the  lake  front  as  noted  later,  is  a  plan  to  construct  a  system  of 
piers  on  the  lake  front  just  north  of  the  mouth  of  Chicago  River,  to 
serve  the  passenger  and  package  freight  business.  Just  who  should 
undertake  this  work  is  a  subject  regarding  which  a  considerable  dif- 
ference of  local  opinion  has  been  expressed.  The  city  itself  is  believed 
by  many  to  be  the  proper  authority  to  develop  such  lake  terminals, 
but  some  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  city  has  either 
the  power  or  the  funds  required  to  accomplish  the  desired  results. 
Accordingly,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  Sanitary  District,  which 
already  has  dock  property  along  the  drainage  canal,  is  a  suitable 
authority  to  undertake  this  work. 

As  regards  the  turning  over  of  the  harbor  management  to  the  Sani- 
tary District,  a  bill  giving  the  necessary  authority  to  the  Sanitary 
District  is  now  (February,  1910)  before  the  legislature.  At  the  time 
this  bill  was  introduced  another  was  presented,  which  originated  in 
the  committee  on  harbor,  wharves,  and  bridges  of  the  city  coimcil, 
which  proposes  to  give  the  city  the  right  to  build  and  operate  docks, 
wharves,  and  lighters. 

In  1909  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Western  Society  of 
Engineers  to  confer  with  committees  of  the  city  council  and  others  in 
regard  to  the  work  that  is  being  planned  for  the  development  of  Chi- 
cago Harbor.  The  committee  of  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers, 
in  a  preliminary  report  made* early  in  1910,  said: 

The  ideal  scheme  would  be  to  center  on  the  Chicago  River  the 
business  which  could  be  handled  by  lighters.  AJl  the  coarse  and 
large  cargo  freight  would  be  at  South  Chicago,  but  there  is  a 
considerable  business  on  the  Chicago  River,  such  as  lumber, 
grain,  and  coal,  and  more  is  to  be  had  if  the  center-pier  bridges 
are  removed.  If  it  is  to  be  had  at  all,  it  must  be  accommodated 
on  the  river,  because  it  is  needed  either  for  consumption  or  reship- 
ment  at  this  point  and  not  at  South  Chicago.  Another  phase  of 
this  matter  is  that  ships  select  cargo  to  a  port  which  can  furnish 
return  freight;  we  should  be  able,  for  example,  to  furnish  a 
steamer  which  may  have  brought  anthracite  coal  for  use  here 
with  a  return  cargo  of  grain .     While  it  is  very  desirable  to  develop 
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a  lighterage  service  to  its  maximum  possibilities,  it  is  not  good 
busmess  policy  to  drive  away  desirable  traffic,  which  must  be 
carried  by  ships  that  are  required  to  enter  the  river.  Yet  it  is 
desirable  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  necessity  for  ships  entering 
the  river,  and  to  this  end  it  majr  be  feasible  to  handle  a  portion 
of  the  grain  traffic  in  cars  by  lighters  direct  from  rails  to  ship, 
in  an  outer  harbor,  as  well  as  through  storage  elevators  located 
at  an  outer  harbor. 

The  committee  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  outer  harbor 
facilities  should  be  developed  and  utilized  to  the  maximum,  to  so 
far  as  practicable  keep  large  shipping  out  of  the  rivers,  and  this 
applies  to  the  Calumet  as  well  as  the  Chicago  River.  It  does  not, 
however,  favor  the  exclusion  of  necessary  traffic  therefrom  which 
can  not  otherwise  be  accommodated.  For  this  there  are  two 
reasons,  one  the  avoidance  of  bridge  openings,  the  other  the 
saving  in  time  and  expense  to  shippmg.  Thus,  considering  the 
great  value  and  convenience  of  outer-harbor  facilities,  it  is  felt 
that  ample  reservation  should  be  made  on  the  water  front  for 
any  possible  future  requirements,  whether  this  would  interfere 
with  the  Chicago  plan  or  schemes  for  park  development  or  not, 
and  that  if  it  does  such  plans  should  be  changed  to  meet  harbor 
requirements." 

This  committee  indorsed  in  general  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chicago  Harbor  Commission. 

Recommendations  of  haebob  commission. — The  Chicago  Har- 
bor Commission,  reporting  early  in  1909,  recommended  as  follows: 
A  survey  of  dock  lines  and  of  all  rights  of  ownership. 

CHICAGO    RIVER    (mAIN    AND    SOUTH    BRANCH). 

(a)  Widening  the  main  river  to  250  feet. 

(b)  Widening  South  Branch  to  a  minimum  of  200  feet. 

(c)  Requiring  bridges  on  main  river  and  South  Branch  to  have 
a  clear  span  of  200  feet. 

(d)  Cutting  off  the  elbow  at  Rush  street  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  and  also  near  the  northeast  angle  of  the  main  forks.  _ 

(e)  Making  a  turning  basin  at  the  present  forks  of  the  river. 
(/)  Straightening  the  river  from  Twelfth  to  Sixteenth  streets. 
(g)  Illuminating  the  river  by  electricity  for  navigation  at  night . 
(ft)  Diminishing  the  current,  especially  between  Lake  street  and 

Twenty-first  street. 

(■i)  Public  docks  on  river  at  convenient  localities. 

CHICAGO    RIVER    (nORTH    BRANCH). 

(a)  Straightening  the  channel  at  some  points. 
lb)  Widening  to  200  feet  as  far  as  practical. 
(c)  Replacing  center-pier  bridges  with  modern  bascule  (rolling- 
lift)  bridges  without  abutments  extending  into  the  river. 


"The  Chicago  Harbor  Problem,  pp.  12,  13. 
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(d)  Dredging  necessarj  to  enable  boats  to  reach  the  docks. 

(e)  Dredging  the  turning  basin  just  south  of  Diversey  boule- 
vard. 

(/)  An  investigation  of  the  feasibility  of  deepening  and  widen- 
ing the  North  Shore  Canal  (Wilmette  cut-off). 

LAKE    FRONT. 

(a)  Reserving  that  portion  of  the  lake  front  between  the«nioi*th 
of  the  Chicago  River  and  Chicago  avenue  for  future  harbor 
development. 

(b)  Constructing  piers  between  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  River 
and  Chicago  avenue  for  the  accommodation  of  passenger,  package 
freight,  and  fruit  lines. 

(c)  Reserving  that  part  of  the  lake  front  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Chicago  River  to  Randolph  street  for  harbor  development. 

(d)  The  preparation  of  a  plan  for  a  lake-front  park  south  of 
Grant  Park  on  lines  which  shall  still  make  possible  a  future 
harbor  development. 

ILLINOIS    AND    MICHIGAN    CANAL. 

Securing  the  title  to  the  right  of  way  of  the  Illinois  and  Michi- 
gan Canal  from  the  General  Government  and  the  State  of  Illinois 
for  the  benefit  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 

CALtTMET    RIVER   AND    HARBOR. 

(a)  Widening  the  Calumet  River  to  a  minimum  of  300  feet  as 
far  as  the  forks. 

(6)  Requiring  bridges  to  give  ample  waterway. 

(c)  Reserving  frontage  on  the  Calumet  River  for  construction 
of  public  docks. 

(d)  Creating  an  inland  harbor  on  Lake  Calumet,  either  by  the 
city  or  by  contract  with  riparian  owners. 

HARBOR   ADMINISTRATION    AND    FINANCE. 

(a)  _  Creating  a  harbor  department  in  charge  of  a  commissioner 
covering  both  the  Chicago  and  Calumet  harbors. 

(5)  An  advisory  board  to  cooperate  with  the  engineer. 

(c)  Securing  a  grant  of  power,  where  necessary,  from  the  legis- 
lature for  the  city  to  acquire,  construct,  maintain,  and  operate 
or  lease,  wharves,  docks,  and  levees,  and  elevators,  warehouses, 
and  vaults;  also  tracks  and  terminal  facilities  in  connection  with 
docks. "* 

Section  4,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Milwaukee  has  for  local  industries  one  of  the  best  inner  harbors 
on  the  Great  Lakes.     The  Milwaukee,  Menominee,  and  Kinnickinnic 

"  Report  of  Chicago  Harbor  Commission,  1909,  pp.  55-58. 
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rivers  with  their  numerous  slips  afford  neariy  20  miles  of  dock  front- 
age, of  which  about  6  miles  is  unproved.  (See  map  opposite,  p.  174.) 
Congress  has  appropriated  $318,000  for  channel  straightening  and 
excavating  turning  basins,  on  condition  that  the  city  donate  the 
land  to  be  dredged  away,  properly  revet  or  dock  the  shores  and  there- 
after maintain  the  dredged  channel,  and  give  assurances  of  proper 
alteration  of  certain  bridges.  The  lake  front,  on  Milwaukee  Bay, 
is  not  used  for  commercial  purposes,  but  a  harbor  of  refuge  has  been 
provided  by  a  breakwater  7,250  feet  in  length,  forming  a  protected 
area  of  about  270  acres.  About  three-fifths  of  the  lake  front  here  is 
unavailable  for  piers,  on  account  of  a  steep  hUl,  aside  from  its  occu- 
pation by  railroad  tracks." 

Ownership  and  occupation  of  water  front. — The  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Eailroad  skirts  the  lake  shore  north  of  the  present 
harbor  entrance,  and  has  a  warehouse  and  elevator  just  inside  the 
entrance.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad  occupies 
comparatively  little  water  frontage  with  its  tracks,  but  uses  much  river 
frontage  for  warehouses,  having  3  very  long  and  narrow  freight 
houses  on  the  Menominee  River  just  above  its  mouth,  and  a  fourth 
on  the  South  Menominee  Canal,  just  around  the  bend.  Car  ferries 
operated  by  the  Pere  Marquette  and  Grand  Trunk  railroads  have 
terminals  on  the  Kinnickinnic  River.  The  principal  steamboat  lines 
running  to  Milwaukee  have  wharves  on  the  Milwaukee  River  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Menominee,  including  steamer  lines  of  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette Railroad  and  other  packet  lines  under  railroad  control. 

The  Milwaukee  Western  Fuel  Company  has  extensive  wharf  prop- 
erties on  all  three  rivers  and  on  the  South  Menominee  Canal;  while 
the  Northwestern  Fuel  Company,  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal 
Company,  the  Kanawha  Fuel  Company,  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Com- 
pany, the  Wisconsin  Coal  and  Dock  Company,  the  Ohio  Coal  Company, 
the  Milwaukee  Coal  and  Gas  Company,  the  Standard  Coal  Company, 
the  Groves  Coal  Company,  the  Calloway  Fuel  Company,  and  the 
Milwaukee  Gas  Light  Company  own  property  on  the  rivers  and  slips. 
The  facilities  for  handling  coal  and  grain  at  Milwaukee  are  discussed 
more  fully  in  Chapter  VII. 

The  city  owns  no  wharf  property  of  importance,  but  there  is  a 
small  city  wharf  on  Burnham  Canal,  at  the  foot  of  Fourth  avenue. 

oLake  Survey  Bulletin  No.  18,  p".  172. 
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Table    16.— RAILROAD    WAREHOUSES    AT    MILWAUKEE    USED    FOR    INTERCHANGE 
TRAFFIC  WITH  LAKE  LINES. 

[Report  Chicago  Harbor  Commission,  1909,  p.  356.] 


Railroad. 


No.  of 
building- 


Dimensions. 


Length. 


Floor 
space. 


Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


10 

10 

olO 


Feel. 
351 
267 
257 
400 
384 

91 
405 

66 
253 
549 
340 
250 
495 
202 
146 


Feet. 
60 
60 
60 
60 
60 
61 
66 


Total 

Chicago  and  Northwestern 

Wisconsin  Central.    (No  warehouse.) 

Total  all  railroads 


77 
50 
50 
175 
88 
72 
48 


Sq.feet. 
21,060 
15,420 
15,420 
24,000 
23,040 

4,641 
26, 730 

3,300 
19,481 
27,450 
17,000 
43,750 
43, 560  ' 
14,544 

7,008 


290,984 
76,500 


ffl  Second  floor. 


Terminal  elevators  at  Milwaukee. — The  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul,  and  Northwestern  railroads  own  all  the  shipping  ele- 
vators at  Milwaukee,  and  lease  all  of  them  except  Elevator  A,  which 
the  St.  Paul  road  operates. 

The  following  statement  will  show  the  maximum  capacity  of  the 
terminal  receiving  and  shipping  grain  elevators  located  on  deep  waterS 

Table  17.— DESIGNATION  AND  CAPACITY  OF  MILWAUKEE  TERMINAL  GRAIN     ■ 

ELEVATORS.  * 


Name  of  elevator. 

By  whom  operated. 

Storage 
capacity. 

Receiving 
capacity. 

Shippinpji- 
capacity. 

St.  Paul  "A" 

*St.  Paul"B" 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Ry.  Co 

Bushels. 
850,000 
660,000 

1,000,000 
850,000 

1,000,000 

Per  day. 
90,000 
75,000 
100,000 
90,000 
90,000 

Per  da!/.t 

iso,ooP 

120, 000' 

*  St.  Paul  "E"     .. 

Milwaukee  Elevator  Co 

175,000 

*Smith's  "A" 

150,000 

*Smith's  "B" 

do 

150,000 

Total 

4,360,000 

445,000 

745,000 

Those  marked  with  a  star  are  operated  as  private  elevators.  The 
Rialto  Elevator  Company,  however,  receives  grain  for  storage  in 
special  bins  at  regular  rates.     In  addition,  the  elevators  of  the  American 
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Malting  Company  (capacity  3,950,000  bushels)  and  of  the  Berger- 
Crittenden  Company  (capacity  225,000  bushels)  are  accessible  by 
water  and  are  provided  with  facilities  for  loading  vessels. 

So  far  as  reported  none  of  the  lake  lines,  except  those  directly 
operated  by  railroads,  owns  wharf  property  in  Milwaukee.  The  Good- 
rich Transit  Company  has  a  warehouse  on  leased  ground.  The  Crosby 
Transportation  Company  uses  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  docks. 
Dockage  facilities  are  secured  by  lease  or  contract  by  the  Western 
Transit  Company,  the  Eutland  Transit  Company,  the  Chicago  and 
Duluth  Transportation  Company,  the  Barry  Transportation  Company 
(at  East  Water  and  Detroit  streets)  and  the  Ludington  Transporta- 
tion Company. 

Proposed  improvements. — Jones  Island  (the  land  between  the 
original  and  the  present  entrance),  affords  a  long  frontage,  as  j^et 
slightly  developed,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kinnickinnic. 

In  1907,  Maj.  Wm.  V.  Judson,  U.  S.  Army  (Corps  of  Engineers), 
said: 

Jones  Island  is  the  key  to  the  future  greatness  of  Milwaukee 
as  a  port  to  serve  through  commerce.  It  is  complementary  to 
the  inner  harbor,  which  is,  or  can  be  made,  so  well  adapted  to 
the  use  of  local  industries.  If  there  were  an  outer  harbor  at 
Jones  Island  there  would  be  less  congestion  in  the  inner  harbor, 
as  the  latter  would  be  relieved  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  through 
commerce.  And  if  the  wharves  for  through  commerce  were  on 
Jones  Island,  there  would  remain  a  greater  extension  of  dock 
frontage  on  the  interior  rivers  to  serve  the  needs  of  local  industries. 

A  committee  of  the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Association  con- 
'curred  in  these  views.  It  recommended  that  the  municipality  acquire 
a  sufficient  part  of  the  island  to  provide  the  wharf  facilities  suggested. 
The  cost  of  eight  piers  along  the  lake  front  of  Jones  Island  was  estimated 
by  the  committee  to  be  $1,580,700.  These  would  give  23,080  linear 
feet  of  wharf  frontage,  would  accommodate  thirty-eight  600-foot 
vessels,  and  would  have  a  total  area  of  6,570,000  square  feet. 
Three  of  these  piers  would  berth  thirteen  600-foot  vessels,  and  give 
an  area  of  2,640,000  square  feet.  The  ultimate  cost  of  the  entire 
improvement  was  estimated  at  $2,000,000." 

Section  5.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  harbor  of  Cleveland,  as  defined  by  city  ordinance,  consists  of 
"such  portions  of  the  Cuyahoga  River  and  Ohio  Canal  as  are  within 
the  city  limits,  and  such  portion  of  Lake  Erie  (including  the  waters  of 
the  'government  breakwater')  as  lies  adjoining  to  and  extending  1 
mile  into  the  lake,  between  the  east  and  west  lines  of  the  city;  also 

"Proceedings  of  the  Common  Council,  May  25,  1908,  pp.  135-139. 
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the  ship  canal  and  Old  River  bed  improvements.""  The  outer  harbor 
is  formed  by  two  breakwaters  inclosing  a  protected  area  nearly  2 
miles  long  by  1,700  feet  wide,  about  375  acres  (see  map  opposite 
p.  180).  A  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  development  of  wharfage 
facilities  in  the  outer  harbor.  A  3-mile  extension  eastward  of  the 
east  breakwater  is  under  construction.  The  inner  harbor  of  Cleve- 
land, maintained  by  the  <;ity,  is  made  up  of  the  tortuous  Cuyahoga 
River  and  the  Old  River  bed.  At  the  outer  harbor  a  large  volume 
of  coal  is  handled,  together  with  some  package  freight;  at  Whiskey 
Island  the  Old  River  bed  is  the  center  for  transshipping  ore,  while  the 
Cuyahoga  River  serves  the  commercial  and  industrial  interests  of  the 
city,  as  well  as  most  of  the  numerous  blast  furnaces  situated  on  its 
banks. 

Improvements  in  the  river  have  been  made  by  the  city  and  by  pri- 
vate corporations.  Cleveland  is  exceptional  in  the  extent  to  which 
it  has,  at  its  own  expense,  made  such  improvements.  The  city  of 
Cleveland  has  expended  on  its  river  since  1874  a  total  of  more  than 
$2,700,000,  nearly  one-half  of  this  in  dredging  and  maintenance.' 

The  Cuyahoga  River  and  the  Old  River  bed  average  about' 200 
feet  in  width,  with  a  total  dock  frontage  of  nearly  14^  miles.  The 
city  of  Cleveland  is  upon  high  ground,  60  or  more  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  lake;  and  the  river  winds  through  a  narrow  valley,  with  high, 
steep  banks,  which  are  largely  occupied  by  railroads.  The  wharves 
are  generally  constructed  as  simple  bulkheads  along  the  river  bank. 
The  river  is  spanned  by  21  bridges,  none  high  enough  to  allow  the 
passage  of  large  vessels  without  opening.  An  ordinance  requires  the 
highest  bridges  to  remain  closed  for  two  hours  each  day  (between 
6.15  and  7.15  a.  m.,  and  5  and  6  p.  m.). 

Cleveland's  shipping  was  for  many  years  confined  entirely,  and  is 
for  the  most  part  still  confined,  to  the  inner  harbor,  or  Cuyahoga 
River,  a  narrow  and  crooked  stream  which  renders  navigation  both 
difficult  and  dangerous.  The  Government  has  spent  millions  of 
dollars  in  the  construction  of  a  breakwater,  but  the  outer  harbor 
thus  formed  was  until  recently  scarcely  utilized  at  all,  and  even  now 
only  a  few  piers  have  been  built  out  from  the  shore. 

Too  few  docks;  tedious,  difficult,  and  expensive  approaches 
of  the  vessels;  too  few  railroads  extending  into  the  interior,  and 
inconvenient  and  obstructed  access  to  the  wharves  have  caused 
*     *     *     great  loss  of  commerce  to  the  city  of  Cleveland. "^ 

Wharfage  facilities  have  not  been  developed  rapidly  enough  to  care 
for  the  tremendous  increase  in  lake  traffic,  some  of  which  has  been 

^  Extracts  from  ordinances  of  city  of  Cleveland  in  Lake  Survey  Bulletin,  18,  p.  297. 
b  Report  to  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1909,  pp.  14-15. 

cMaj.  D.  C.  Kingman,  U.  S.  Army,  before  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Octo- 
ber 20,  1903. 
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diverted  to  other  ports.     A  recent  report  (1909)  of  the  river  and 
harbor  committee  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  stated: 

If  to-day  a  furnace  or  an  iron  or  steel  plant  were  oflFered  us 
with  no  conditions  attached  except  a  place  to  put  it,  we  abso- 
lutely would  have  to  decline  it,  beca.use  we  have  not  the  land 
with  dock  frontage. 

A  small  government  pier  to  protect  the  marine  hospital  has  been 
built  to  the  right  from  the  city  pier. 

Of  the  east  breakwater  extension,  7,300  feet  have  been  entirely 
finished,  and  4,700  feet  additional  completed  to  the  water  line;  5,300 
feet  still  remain  to  be  done.  When  this  extension  is  entirely  com- 
pleted there  will  be  more  than  5  miles  of  protected  lake  front.  Of 
this,  however,  only  a  very  small  portion  is  developed  with  piers  or 
wharves. 

Ownership  and  occupancy  of  water  front. — Of  about  4  miles 
of  lake  front  protected  by  breakwaters,  the  greater  part  is  owned  or 
occupied  by  the  Lake  Shore,  Pennsylvania,  and  Big  Four  railroads, 
with  the  exception  of  a  tract  3,000  feet  long  which  the  city  has  made 
by  filling  in  front  of  Lakeview  Park  and  about  1,000  feet  used  by  the 
city  for  a  pumping  station.  East  of  East  Twenty-sixth  street  the  lake- 
front  property  for  several  miles  is  occupied  by  large  steel  and  other 
industrial  plants.  The  title  to  about  2,000  feet  of  the  lake  front  east 
of  the  river's  mouth  is  in  litigation  between  ihe  city  and  the  railroad 
companies  which  occupy  this  property. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  said  to  have  a  perpetual  lease  of  the 
government  pier  east  of  the  river  mouth.  A  short  distance  farther 
east  in  the  disputed  territory  the  Ellsworth  Coal  Company  and  the 
Pittsburg  Coal  Company  lease  piers  from  the  railroads  claiming  the 
title,  while  the  Cuddy-Mullen  Coal  Company  has  built  a  pier  imder  an 
arrangement  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with  which  it  appears 
to  be  afiSliated. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  its  made  land  on  the  lake  front,  the  city  has 
built  two  pile  and  timber  piers  700  feet  long  and  100  feet  wide,  with  a 
water  space  of  200  feet  between  them,  at  a  cost  of  $40,000  each. 
Although  these  piers  were  built  in  1905,  no  extensive  use  has  been 
made  of  them  thus  far  (April,  1910),  as  they  are  cut  off  from  the  city 
by  railroad  tracks  and  a  steep  hill.  It  is  now  proposed,  however,  to 
lease  these  piers  to  passenger  lake  lines,  thus  removing  the  passenger 
and  package-freight  business  to  the  lake  front,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
present  congestion  on  the  river. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  river  frontage.  Including  both  the 
Cuyahoga  River  and  the  Old  River  bed,  is  controlled  by  different 
railroad  companies.  The  north  side  of  the  Old  River  bed  is  occupied 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  ore  wharves  and  slips,  while  the  Erie 
Railroad  has  about  half  of  the  south  side.    The  west  side  of  the 
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Cuyahoga  River,  from  the  Old  River  bed  to  Superior  Avenue  viaduct, 
is  owned  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad;  the  Erie  Railroad  owns 
from  Center  street  to  above  Columbus  road,  and  from  Third  street  to 
Mahoning  avenue,  above  Central  viaduct;  the  Wheeling  and  Lake 
Erie  Railroad  (Wabash)  owns  from  its  bridge  to  Mahoning  avenue, 
and  from  the  Erie  Railroad  bridge  to  Jefferson  avenue.  On  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  the  Big  Four  owns  the  freight  station  near  the 
Columbus  road  bridge ;  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  from  the  Little  Big 
Four  (lift)  bridge  to  above  the  Erie  Ralroad  bridge,  and  around 
Collision  Bend;  the  Big  Four  from  Cincinnati  Slip  to  Central  viaduct; 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  from  the  Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie  bridge  to 
the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company's  ore  wharves,  while  beyond 
that  company's  limestone  wharves  the  Newburg  and  South  Shore 
Railroad,  a  subsidiary  company  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
ration, controls  the  frontage  between  the  mouth  of  Kingsbury  Run 
and  Jefferson  avenue. 

Besides  its  ore  wharves  on  the  Old  River  bed,  the  Erie  Railroad 
owns  about  4,000  feet  of  frontage  on  the  Cuyahoga  River,  of  which 
only  about  500  feet  are  in  use.  It  ships  coal  at  the  "Irishtown" 
wharf,  where  it  has  two  coal  loaders,  and  unloads  a  little  lumber 
above  the  Third  Street  Bridge.  Much  of  the  rest  of  its  river  frontage 
has  been  allowed  to  fall  into  a  dilapidated  condition. 

The  following  estimate  on  the  Cuyahoga  River  and  Old  River  bed, 
made  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Belding,  former  harbor  engineer  of  the  city  of 
Cleveland,  shows  that  the  railroads  own  36  per  cent  of  the  frontage: 


Total 
frontage. 

Frontage 
owned 
by  rail- 
roads. 

Old  River  bed 

Feet. 

18,000 

52,087 

Feet. 
10,080 

Cuyahoga  River 

15,328 

Total.. 

70,087 

25,408 

Among  the  most  important  occupiers  of  river  frontage,  other  than 
the  railroads,  may  be  mentioned  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company,  the 
American  Shipbuilding  Company  (which  has  extensive  works  on  the  ' 
Old  River,  with  three  dry  docks),  the  Upson  Nut  Company,  the 
American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  and  numerous  lumber  yards. 

Certain  sections  of  the  river  front  are  used  by  manufacturing 
or  storage  concerns  and  often  with  little  reference  to  water  trans- 
portation. 

At  Cleveland  there  is  only  a  small  section  of  belt  line,  but  the  vari- 
ous railroads  run  to  piers  or  wharves  either  on  the  lake  front  or  the 
Cuyahoga  River  and  the  Old  River  bed. 
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Of  the  lake  boat  lines,  the  Detroit  and  Cleveland  Navigation  Com- 
pany in  1907  owned  dock  property  between  Superior  and  St.  Clair 
streets,  and  the  Cleveland  and  Buffalo  Transit  Company  owned  a  dock 
and  freight  shed  at  1290  River  avenue,  on  the  Cuyahoga  River. 
Other  lines  either  lease  docks  or  contract  for  dock  privileges,  as  the 
Mutual  Transit  Company,  the  Rutland  Transit  Company,  and  the 
Southwest  Transit  Company.  The  Great  Lakes  Towing  Company 
owns  a  floating  dry  dock  and  repair  yard. 

The  city  owns  very  little  wharf  property  on  the  river,  mainly  cer- 
tain street  ends.  The  city  wharves  are  leased  every  two  years.  The 
most  important  one  is  on  the  inner  angle  of  Collision  Bend,  leased 
(1907)  to  the  American  Box  Company,  at  $1,500  a  year;  the  Main 
street  wharf  is  leased  for  $455,  and  the  others  for  small  amounts.  The 
old  city  waterworks  are  located  on  the  south  side  of  the  Old  River  bed. 

It  is  provided  by  city  ordinance  that  all  public  landings  and  streets 
abutting  upon  the  charmels  generally  or  on  Lake  Erie,  at  which  no 
bridges  exist,  are  set  apart  as  public  landings  under  the  control  of 
the  harbor  master.  Rates  of  wharfage  are  also  named  for  the  use 
of  public  landings ;  but  little  revenue  seems  to  be  derived  from  this 
source. 

City  receipts  from  docks  and  wharves  amounted  to  $2,448  in  1906 
and  $3,249.03  in  1907.  Expenditures  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  the 
latter  year  were  as  follows : 

Dredging $54,653.28 

Supervision  and  inspection 4,  992. 00 

Labor  and  material 983. 41 

Widening 863. 00 

Incidentals 579.  73 

Total a  62,  071.  42 

Three  miles  of  the  Cleveland  terminal  of  the  Ohio  Canal  were  given 
to  the  city  for  municipal  purposes  by  the  legislature  m  1872.  The 
canal  thus  lost  its  original  terminal  and  the  wharf  facilities  along  the 
banks;  and  that  portion  of  the  canal  bed  was  secured  by  the  Cleveland 
Terminal  and  Valley  Railroad — a  part  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
system — giving  it  a  right  of  way  paralleling  the  river,  and  but  a  short 
distance  therefrom.*" 

The  canal  at  present  enters  the  river  at  the  turning  basin  near 
Houston  avenue,  but  carries  little  freight,  and  its  banks  for  the  most 
part  appear  to  be  unused  or  unoccupied  for  shipping  or  industrial 
purposes. 

Administration. — All  wharves,  docks,  and  piers  (except  such  as 
are  under  control  of  the  United  States)  are  under  the  control  of  the 
city  couiicil  and  are  constructed  or  repaired  under  the  direction  of 

"Annual  Report  City  Auditor  for  1907.        >>  History  of  the  Ohio  Canals,  p.  49. 
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the  board  of  public  service,  whenever  the  council  so  orders.  The 
harbor  master  collects  all  charges,  paying  the  same  into  the  city 
treasury. 

Proposed  improvements. — As  soon  as  the  city  has  acquired  the 
necessary  property,  the  United  States  Government  is  to  dredge  the 
full  width  between  the  two  piers  of  the  entrance  channel  in  and  past 
the  Pittsburg  oil  slips  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  Old  River  bed  and 
the  Cuyahoga  River.  This  will  materially  widen  the  channel  and 
improve  entrance  facilities.  In  1903,  Maj.  D.  C.  Kingman,  then 
engineer  at  Cleveland,  outlined  a  plan  for  the  construction  of  49^ 
piers  on  the  lake  front  eastward  of  the  present  outer  harbor  in  the 
area  to  be  protected  by  the  extension  of  the  east  breakwater  now 
under  construction. 

Section  6.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Outer  and  inner  harbors. — The  outer  harbor  lies  between  the 
outer  breakwaters  and  the  lake  shore.  The  four  breakwaters  are 
about  3,000  feet  out  from  the  shore  line,  generally  parallel  to  it,  and 
extend  a  distance  of  about  4^  miles.  There  are  about  700  acres 
inclosed,  about  605  acres  of  which  are  20  feet  and  over  in  depth. 
Mooring  facilities  are  provided  on  the  breakwater.  At  the  southern 
end  two  short  private  canals  extend  into  the  property  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna Steel  Company  and  the  Pennsylvania  and  Buffalo  and  Sus- 
quehanna railroad  companies.  With  these  exceptions,  there  are  no 
wharves  or  warehouses  on  the  outer  harbor. 

The  inner  harbor  of  Buffalo  now  comprises  four  sections,  namely, 
Buffalo  River,  with  the  "canal  slips,"  the  City  Ship  Canal  and  Lrihigh 
Valley  basins,  Erie  basin,  and  Black  Rock  Plarbor. 

The  Buffalo  River  section  extends  from  the  junction  of  the  rivei 
with  the  City  Ship  Canal  to  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern 
Railroad  bridge,  3^  miles  upstream.  All  this  is  maintained  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  city."^  Two  and  one-fourth  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river  are  located  the  Union  Iron  Works  furnaces  and  docks, 
the  head  of  navigation  for  lake  vessels.  From  her©  it  is  about  IJ 
miles  farther  to  the  said  railroad  bridge,  which  is  a  fixed  bridge  prac- 
tically blocking  navigation  farther  upstream.  No  dock  exists  nor 
have  any  improvements  been  made  above  the  Union  Iron  Works 
furnaces  and  docks.  The  width  of  the  channel  between  the  continu- 
ous lines  of  docks  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  the  Iron  Works 
docks  is  175  to  300  feet,  and  the  depth  generally  22  to  23  feet.' 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  Buffalo  inner  harbor  is  the  extent  to 
which  artificial  canals  and  slips  supplement  the  river. 

a  See  pages  191,  192.  b  Lake  Survey  Bulletin  No.  18,  p.  285. 
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Evans  Ship  Canal  is  a  channel  way  on  the  north  side  of  the  Buffalo 
River  at  its  mouth,  extending  to  elevators  and  lumber  docks.  It  is 
about  700  feet  long,  60  to  80  feet  wide,  and  19  feet  deep. 

Commercial  slip  is  a  channel  way  connecting  Buffalo  River  and 
the  Erie  Canal  at  the  terminus  of  the  canal.  It  is  about  600  feet 
long,  60  feet  wide,  and  6^  feet  deep,  and  is  crossed  by  three  fixed 
bridges  with  a  clear  height  under  them  of  13  feet;  it  is  used  only  by 
canal  boats  and  small  tugs. 

Peck  slip,  or  Main  street  slip,  is  a  channel  way  about  400  feet  long, 
250  feet  wide,  and  19  feet  deep,  connecting  Buffalo  River  with  the 
City  Ship  Canal,  about  one-half  mile  above  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
After  passing  above  the  junction  of  the  river  and  the  ship  canal  this 
slip  is  the  only  navigable  connection  between  them.  It  is  used  by 
the  largest  lake  vessels. 

The  Ohio  basin  is  an  artificial  waterway  about  1,100  feet  long  and 
500  feet  wide,  connected  on  the  south  with  Buffalo  River,  about  1| 
miles  from  its  mouth.  This  basin  is  from  8  to  13  feet  deep  and  is 
used  almost  exclusively  for  lumber  vessels.  The  Ohio  basin  and 
Ohio  basin  slip,  connected  with  it,  are  part  of  the  Erie  Canal  system, 
and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State.  There  are  two  bridges  across 
this  section  of  the  Buffalo  River.  There  are  also  three  bridges  across 
the  Ohio  basin  slip  and  one  across  Evans  slip. 

The  City  Ship  Canal  is  an  artificial  waterway  extending  from  the 
mouth  of  Buffalo  River  nearly  parallel  with  the  river  for  a  distance 
of  2i  miles  to  the  turn  at  the  Lehigh  Valley  basins.  The  northerly  1^ 
miles  is  a  public  waterway  constructed  and  maintained  by  the  city. 
The  remaining  mile  was  constructed  and  is  maintained  by  the  Lehigh 
Valley  and  allied  raUroad  interests,  but  is  open  to  the  public.  The 
width  is  generally  200  feet  and  its  depth  19  feet.  The  northerly  900 
feet  of  the  canal  was  deepened  to  23  feet.  There  are  3  lift  and 
swing  bridges  across  the  City  Ship  Canal. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  basins  are  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Ship 
Canal,  communicating  therewith  by  a  connecting  channel  about  1,400 
feet  long  and  200  feet  wide,  at  right  angles  to  the  canal.  There  are 
two  basins  at  right  angles  to  the  connecting  channels,  2,000  and  1,600 
feet  long,  respectively,  and  200  feet  wide.  Another  basin,  1,600  feet 
long  and  about  100  feet  wide,  lies  between  the  north  basin  and  the  Ship 
Canal,  but  it  is  not  now  in  use.  Only  a  small  part  of  these  basins  is 
shown  on  the  map  opposite  page  194. 

Heavy  ice  forms  in  the  Ship  Canal  and  basins  and  in  the  Buffalo 
River  in  winter;  a  narrow  channel  is  kept  open  through  the  ice  by 
fire  boats. 

Erie  basin  is  formed  by  the  New  York  state  breakwater,  nearly 
half  a  mile  long,  lying  to  the  north  of  the  entrance  to  the  Buffalo  River, 
inclosing  an  area  about  3,000  feet  long  and  from  300  to  1,000  feet  wide. 
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The  Erie  basin  was  originally  constructed  as  a  receiving  basin  for 
the  Erie  Canal.  There  are  three  old  docks  about  500  feet  long  and  80 
feet  wide  extending  into  the  basin  from  the  state  breakwater  but 
abandoned  except  that  one  is  kept  by  a  repair  shipyard  with  two 
floating  dry  docks.  •    -- 

There  are  also  the  short  Clark  &  Skinner  canal,  and  tha  Geit,  Pea- 
cock, and  Niagara  slips. 

Black  Kock  Harbor  might  more  properly  be  called  a  canal.  It  is  a 
waterway  3i  miles  long  and  100  to  400  feet  wide,  lying  along  the 
Niagara  Eiver  front  of  Buffalo,  generally  parallel  with  the  Niagara 
River,  formed  by  the  erection  of  a  state  pier  in  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  It  is  being  changed  to  a  ship  channel  for  lake  vessels  of  the 
largest  size.  A  ship  lock  200  feet  long  and  36  feet  wide  connects  the 
harbor  at  its  northern  end  with  the  Niagara  River.  Two  swing 
bridges  cross  Black  Rock  Harbor.'^  The  river,  City  Ship  Canal  and 
connecting  slips,  and  Black  Rock  Harbor  have  an  aggregate  length 
of  about  10  miles,  or  about  20  miles  of  water  front  on  the  inner  harbor. 
The  harbor  of  Bufl'alo  is  in  charge  of  a  harbor  master. 

Elevators  at  Buffalo. — There  are  18  elevators  at  Buffalo  with 
an  aggregate  capacity  of  11,950,000  bushels.  Nine  of  these  elevators 
are  members  of  the  Western  Elevating  Association.  Four  are 
operated  independently;  3  are  owned  and  operated  by  railroads; 
1  is  not  operating  at  all,  and  1  did  no  business  in  1909.  The  elevator 
doing  no  business  in  1909  has  canal  connections  only.  The  railroad 
companies  owning  elevators  withdrew  from  the  Western  Elevating 
Association  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  of  1907. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  considerable  reduction  in  the  storage 
capacity  of  grain  elevators  at  Buffalo.  Two  with  an  aggregate 
capacity  of  1,350,000  bushels  have  been  torn  down,  and  4  with  an 
aggregate  capacity  of  3,400,000  bushels  were  being  torn  down  in  the 
early  part  of  1910.  Two  of  those  being  torn  down  are  owned  by  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  and  2  by  the  Erie  Railroad. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  elevators  at  Buffalo  in 
March,  1910,  together  with  the  storage  capacity,  receiving  facilities, 
and  railroad  connections : 

a  Lake  Survey  Bulletin  No.  18,  pp.  285-289. 
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Table  18.— GRAIN  ELEVATORS  AT  BUFFALO,  MARCH,  1910. 


Elevator. 

Storage 
capacity. 

Receiving  facilities. 

Ordinary  railroad  connections. 

Evanso 

Monarciia _ 

Busheli. 
400,000 

500,000 
300,000 
720,000 
950,000 

1,250,000 

2  stationary  legs 

Steel  house 

N'ew  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River  R.  R.t 
Do.6 

Exchange  c _ 

Erieii _ 

C.  T.  R.  R.i 

Dakotac          

1  stationary  leg 

do 

2  stationary  legs 

2  movable  legs 

do 

Do.i' 
Erie  R.  R.i 

All  roads  via  Bellefonte  Central 
R.  R. 

Do 

Great  Easterns 

Electric:. 

Exportc 

2,500,000 

2,000,000 

1,000,000 

650,000 

Do. 

2  legs,  1  movable 

1  stationary  leg 

do 

3movablelegs 

2  legs,  1  movable 

...do 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Mntualc    

2,800,000 
600,000 
650,000 
750,000 
800,000 

130,000 
400,000 
250.000 

Do 

Do. 

Marine  c 

Do. 

1  stationary  leg 

21egs,  1  movable 

1  stationary  leg 

2  stationary  legs 

1  stationary  leg 

Do. 

Western  R.  R. 
Do. 

Wilteson  (not  operating) 

Eicbmond  (did  no  business  1909) . 

Do. 
Canal  only. 

Total. 

16,850,000 

"  Independent. 

6  Cars  of  any  railroad  may  be  placed  at  this  elevator  by  special  arrangement. 

c  Member  of  Western  Elevating  Association. 

i  Owned  by  railroad. 

e  Belongs  to  Washburn-Crosby  Company  and  used  entirely  for  their  private  business. 

All  elevators  make  rail,  canal,  and  team  deliveries,  except  Rich- 
mond, which  makes  canal  only,  and  the  Kellogg,  which  has  no  team 
delivery. 

All  elevators  have  blowers,  except  the  Export,  Mutual,  and  Union. 

The  Electric,  Marine,  and  Mutual  have  cleaners,  and  the  Marine 
also  has  clippers. 

Western  Elevating  Association  of  Buffalo. — It  was  for  a  long 
time  customary  for  the  Buffalo  elevators  having  raU  connections  to 
form  an  annual  pool  through  an  unincorporated  association  known 
as  the  Western  Elevating  Association.  It  was  stated  that  this  was 
done  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  centralizing  the  elevator  business, 
maintaining  uniform  rates,  and  giving  value  to  warehouse  receipts. 
The  association  provided  for  the  collection  of  earnings  and  their  dis- 
tribution upon  agreed  percentages.  The  association  originally  in- 
cluded the  canal  elevators  as  well  as  those  having  rail  connections, 
but  in  1898  the  houses  without  raU  connections  were  left  out  of  the 
pool,  and  the  association  elevators  having  both  rail  and  canal  con- 
nections soon  began  elevating  grain  for  canal  boats  free  of  charge. 
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This  practice  resulted  in  the  closing  of  the  elevators  dependent  upon 
the  canal. 

The  practice  of  free  elevation  to  the  canal  was  maintained  by 
practically  all  elevators  until  the  summer  of  1907,  when  it  was  dis- 
continued, except  by  the  Kellogg  and  Eichmond  elevators.  The 
effect  of  this  was  to  impose  an  elevating  charge  on  all  canal  grain 
except  that  going  through  these  two  elevators.  Since  that  time  the 
Kellogg  elevator  has  apparently  reached  an  agreement  with  the 
association  and  acts  in  harmony  therewith. 

The  New  York  commerce  commission  of  1900  said  on  the  subject 

of  free  elevation : 

It  is  the  evident  purpose  of  the  railroad  elevators  to  continue 
this  practice  for  such  length  of  time  as  will  render  the  canal  ele- 
vators useless.  Elevation  of  grain  at  Buffalo  for  the  canal  will 
then  be  entirely  subject  to  the  mercies  of  the  railroad  elevators. 
This  result  will  be  accomplished  in  a  comparatively  short  period 
as  a  grain  elevator  in  disuse  deteriorates  rapidly. 

"When  the  railroads  shall  have  obliterated  the  canal  elevators," 
said  the  commission,  "they  evidently  hope  to  equally  control  lake 
traffic  on  grain,"  that  is,  equally  with  their  control  of  package 
freight." 

Before  the  Industrial  Commission  in  1901,  it  was  charged  that  the 
agreement  among  the  Buffalo  elevators  had  developed  into  a  boy- 
cott of  elevators  outside  of  the  association.  Railroads  agreed  to 
pay  the  association  half  a  cent  a  bushel  on  all  grain  passing  through 
Buffalo  and  shipped  by  rail.  If  the  grain  went  through  an  inde- 
pendent elevator  they  would  be  obliged  to  pay  charges  both  to  the 
elevator  and  to  the  association.  In  this  case  the  railroads  charged 
the  shipper  half  a  cent  more.  The  result  naturally  was  that  the 
independent  elevator  got  practically  no  grain.  The  association  bene- 
fited the  canal  forwarders  by  giving  them  free  elevator  service  to 
grain  shipped  by  canal;  but  the  elevators  shipping  by  canal  only 
were  said  to  have  been  driven  out  of  business  because  the  railroads 
owned  the  majority  of  elevators.* 

The  railroad  companies  having  elevators  at  Buffalo  withdrew  from 
the  Western  Elevating  Association,  at  least  nominally,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season  of  1907  in  view  of  the  amended  interstate-commerce 
act,  which  extends  the  prohibition  against  railroad  pooling  to  terminal 
charges.  For  convenience,  however,  the  business  of  the  railroad  ele- 
vators, including  the  issuance  of  warehouse  receipts,  is  still  handled 
at  the  office  of  the  association;  but  the  amount  earned  bj'  each  ele- 
vator is  paid  to  it  weekly,  the  secretary  of  the  association  acting  as 
agent  for  these  elevators  and  the  office  expense  being  divided  among 

"New  York  Commerce  Comm.,  Keport,  pp.  95,  115,  IIC. 
^Beportof  Industrial  Comm.,  X,  liii-liv. 
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them  in  proportion  to  the  business  done  by  each.  The  Western 
Elevating  Association  is  now  confined  to  9  elevators  not  owned  by 
railroads,  as  shown  in  the  foregoing  list. 

There  are  many  complaints  at  Buffalo  that  the  railroad  elevators 
also  discriminate  against  independent  vessels  in  favor  of  those  of  the 
Lake  lines  controlled  by  their  own  roads,  especially  in  the  fall  when 
the  shipments  of  grain  are  heaviest,  by  forcing  them  to  wait  while 
vessels  belonging  to  the  company  are  unloaded  out  of  their  turn.  A 
commission  merchant  long  in  the  grain  business  said  that  the  Western 
Transit  Company  made  him  wait  seventy  days  for  one  car. 

Table  19.— ELEVATOR  GRAIN  HANDLED  AT  BUFFALO,  1901-1908. 
[Compiled  from  Reports  ot  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1906,  p.  58;  1908,  p.  69.] 


Year. 

Western  Ele- 
vating Asso- 
ciation. 

Outside  ele- 
vators. 

Total. 

Year. 

Western  Ele- 
vating Asso- 
ciation. 

Outside  ele- 
vators. 

Total. 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

Bushels. 
125,562,761 
118,180,492 
124,823,912 

81,173,426 

Bushels. 

4,154,720 

5,604,435 

16,693,723 

14,207,973 

Bushels. 
129,717,481 
123,784,927 
141,517,635 
95,381,399 

1906 

1906 

1907 

1908 

Bushels. 

93,1&5,726 

96,886,177 

44,583,493 

54,827,131 

.    Bushels. 
24,375,441 
29,045,627 
80,623,876 
45,898,688 

Bushels. 
117, 561, 167 
125,931,804 
125,207,3C9 
100,72,5,819 

Congestion  of  water  terminals. — Practically  all  of  the  Buffalo 
water  traffic  is  concentrated  in  the  Buffalo  River  and  the  City  Ship 
Canal,  resulting  in  severe  congestion.  It  seems  to  be  quite  impos- 
sible to  obtain  wharf  privileges  except  from  one  of  the  railroads.  The 
Northern  Steamship  Company,  the  Cleveland  and  Buffalo  Transit 
Company,  and  a  local  excursion  line  lease  wharf  privileges  at  the 
foot  of  Main  street  from  the  Lackawanna  Railroad.  The  Detroit  and 
Buffalo  Steamboat  Company  also  uses  a  wharf  there.  All  freight 
here  has  to  be  carted  to  and  from  the  wharf;  there  is  no  railroad  con- 
nection and  the  grade  crossing  of  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  across  Main 
-street  is  a  constant  obstruction. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  wharf  space,  a  number  of  vessels  tie  up  for 
the  winter  at  the  government  breakwater,  and  several  were  driven 
ashore  in  a  storm  in  1906-7  and  considerably  damaged. 

The  congestion,  especially  at  the  height  of  the  grain  traffic,  is  so 
great  that  it  seriously  delays  the  unloading  of  vessels.  The  manager 
of  the  Kellogg  elevator  has  a  record  of  130  vessels  arriving  from  Octo- 
ber, 1905,  until  the  close  of  navigation  that  were  held  in  the  harbor 
from  two  to  twenty-four  days  awaiting  to  be  unloaded;  some  that 
reached  the  harbor  in  the  autumn  of  1905  were  not  yet  unloaded  in 
the  following  spring.  As  much  as  8,000,000  bushels  of  grain  have 
been  afloat  in  the  harbor  at  one  time."^ 

?  a  People  V.  Railroad  Comms.,  Testimony,  vol.  3,  pp.  219,  605, 
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Mr.  Cassius  M.  Wicker,  an  experienced  railroad-traffic  man,  now  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York  City,  has  testi- 
fied as  follows: 

The  general  effect  of  the  congestion  in  Buffalo  has  been  to  turn 
business  first  to  the  all-rail  route,  and  second  to  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Newport  News,  New  Orleans,  Galveston,  etc.  It 
has  about  killed  the  package  freight  westbound  from  New  York. 

George  W.  Bartlett,  of  the  United  Grain  Company,  testified: 

Our  mill  was  burned  in  May,  1903.  We  have  been  looking 
for  a  location  upon  which  to  erect  a  new  mill  since  that  date  and 
have  been  unable  to  find  one.  We  would  not  locate  a  mill  so  as 
to  be  tied  up  to  one  railroad  company,  or  dependent  upon  one 
railroad  company  for  facilities. 
Colonel  Symons,  formerly  United  States  engineer  officer  at  Buf- 
falo, has  testffied  as  follows : 

Nearly  all  of  the  property  fronting  on  the  outer  harbor  in  this 
city  is  owned  by  the  railroads,  and  is  not  available  except  to  the 
railroads ;  no  private  interests  can  get  in  there.  People  who  want 
to  come  here  and  establish  a  big  industry  and  get  a  piece  of  prop- 
erty where  it  can  be  reached  by  lake  ships,  canal  boats,  and  rail- 
roads, can  find  no  place  to  go.  The  land  owned  by  the  Susque- 
hanna, the  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Lehigh  in  that  neighborhood 
is  not  open  for  any  business  excepting  railroad  business;  the  rail- 
roads will  not  sell  this  unoccupied  land,  and  will  not  consent  to 
its  use  by  private  interests. 

Numerous  other  witnesses  gave  substantially  similar  testimony. 

Ownership. — Under  the  laws  of  New  York  any  owner  of  upland 
bordering  on  the  lake  may  apply  to  the  state  land  board  for  a  grant 
to  him  of  the  abutting  land  under  water  as  far  out  as  the  harbor  line. 
The  board  fixes  the  price,  and  if  improvements  are  to  be  made  it 
determines  the  general  character  of  the  same.  While  the  board  may 
refuse  to  grant  any  title  at  all,  it  can  not  grant  land  under  water  to 
anyone  other  than  the  riparian  owner,  except  by  special  act  of  the 
legislature.  Thus,  while  the  land  under  water  belongs  to  the  State, 
it  is  liable  to  be  acquired  by  the  upland  owners. 

Opposite  page  194  is  a  map  of  the  Buffalo  water  front  from  Vermont 
street  south  along  the  lake  front  to  within  about  1  mile  of  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  city,  including  all  of  the  inside  harbor.  The  southern 
portion  of  the  lake  front  within  the  city  limits  (a  distance  of  about  1 
mile),  and  not  shown  on  the  map,  is  all  owned  by  railroads.  The 
riparian  rights  along  about  two-thirds  of  that  part  of  the  city  lake 
front  which  is  not  shown  on  the  map  still  belongs  to  the  State,  the 
remainder  belonging  to  the  Pennsylvania  and  Buffalo  and  Susque- 
hanna railroads.  Railroad  companies  own  other  riparian  rights,  as 
shown  on  the  map,  and  they  have  upland  holdings  entitling  them  to 
still  greater  areas  of  riparian  land  should  the  State  part  with  its  title. 
The  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  runs  along  the 
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lake  front  from  Wilkeson  street  north  as  far  as  Front  Park,  but  the 
riparian  rights  here  are  in  dispute  between  the  raihoads  and  various 
individuals.  The  city  has  under  consideration  the  condemnation  of 
this  riparian  strip.  A  large  section  of  the  east  bank  of  Buffalo  River, 
nearly  all  of  the  west  bank  of  this  river,  and  most  of  the  frontage 
along  the  City  Ship  Canal  are  owned  by  railroads.  The  Lehigh  Val- 
ley Railroad  Company  owns  the  Ship  Canal  from  about  Childs  street 
south  to  where  it  connects  with  about  5,000  feet  of  canals  on  its  own 
property  lying  between  Buffalo  Creek  Railroad  and  Tifft  street. 

A  comparatively  small  portion  of  Buffalo  River  front  is  owned  by 
water  transportation  companies,  some  of  which  are  controlled  by 
railroads. 

The  whole  of  the  Erie  basin  and  the  whole  of  the  Erie  Canal  from 
the  New  York  Central  bridge  to  Main  street,  including  a  towpath  on 
each  side,  is  owned  by  the  State.  The  ownership  of  the  bed  of  the 
Erie  Canal  from  the  Austin  street  guard  lock  to  the  commercial  slip 
is  in  the  State.  The  State  holds  the  title  to  other  riparian  lands,  as 
shown  on  the  map. 

The  city  of  Buffalo  owns  the  water  front  between  Connecticut 
street  and  Jersey  street  and  the  land  adjacent  thereto  as  far  back  as 
the  Erie  Canal,  with  the  exception  of  the  right  of  way  of  the  New  York 
Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad.  The  city  owns  some  riparian 
property  near  Carolina  street  and  some  properties  between  the  City 
Ship  Canal  and  the  Buffalo  River,  near  the  latter's  mouth.  The  city 
also  owns  a  narrow  seawall  strip  from  Evans  street  south  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  1  mile.  Along  a  portion  of  this  distance  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  railroads  own  riparian  lands  between  the 
city's  property  and  the  harbor  line. 

The  city  controls  and  maintains  9  small  docks  at  the  foot  of  streets. 
These  docks  are  evidently  of  very  little  importance,  since,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  department  of  public  works  for  1909,  they  had  a 
total  value  of  only  $5,625;  and  it  was  stated  that  their  condition  is 
growing  worse.  Their  cost  of  maintenance  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1909,  was  $1,171.43. 

The  United  States  Government  owns  some  wharves  and  land  under 
water  at  the  mouth  of  the  Buffalo  River  and  south  of  the  entrance 
channel. 

The  total  lake  front  from  Fort  Porter  (Vermont  avenue)  to  the 
southern  boundary  line  of  the  city  covers  a  distance  of  more  than  5 
miles,  and  of  this  total  frontage  railroads  own  approximately  4  miles. 
The  city  owns  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  and  with  the  exception 
of  2  blocks  fronting  on  Black  Rock  Harbor,  practically  none  of  the 
frontage  owned  by  the  city  can  be  reached  without  crossing  railroad 
property.  Of  the  3^  miles  of  frontage  on  each  bank  of  Buffalo  River 
from  its  mouth  to  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad 
48417°— 10 14 
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bridge  railroads  own  approximately  1  mile  of  the  east  bank  and  2 
miles  of  the  west  bank.  Water  transportation  lines  own  about  one- 
eighth  of  a  mile  of  frontage  on  each  side  of  the  river.  It  may  be  said 
that  of  the  first  3  miles  along  Buffalo  River,  practically  half  of  the 
available  landing  space  on  both  sides  is  occupied  by  railroads  and 
water  transportation  companies.  Along  both  sides  of  the  City  Ship 
Canal,  embracing  5  miles  of  water  front,  railroads  own  about  4  miles. 
From  the  Hamburg  Turnpike  Bridge  south  the  Lehigh  Valley  Rail- 
road owns  the  canal  itself,  but  it  is  open  to  the  public.  This  railroad 
also  owns  a  cross-cut  canal  extending  from  its  turning  basin  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  City  Ship  Canal  eastward  to  the  East  Canal, 
which  the  railroad  also  owns. 

Effect  of  railroad  control  of  water-feont  property. — The 
president  of  a  box  company  spent  six  months  trying  to  find  600  to  800 
feet  of  water  front,  with  space  for  a  lumber  yard  adjacent.  He  was 
finally  obliged  to  locate  far  from  the  water  front,  and  to  divert  part 
of  the  business  to  North  Tonawanda.  His  lake  lumber  now  goes  to 
North  Tonawanda  to  unload,  and  some  of  it  is  then  brought  back  to 
Buffalo  by  rail. 

As  far  back  as  1904  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Buffalo  stated:  "At  present  there  is  no  available  land  with 
water  faciUties  for  industries  requiring  extensive  sites  in  or  about 
Buffalo."" 

The  New  York  State  Steel  Company,  recently  organized,  was  unable 
to  get  a  site  in  Buffalo  at  which  ore  could  be  delivered  by  water  at 
present. 

Aside  from  two  or  three  small  pieces  of  land  on  the  Buffalo  Creek 
Railroad  there  is  not  a  single  site,  not  already  taken,  available  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  with  both  rail  and  water  connections, 
either  in  the  city  or  adjacent  to  it.  The  following  testimony  of 
Buffalo  business  men  was  given  several  years  ago  in  connection  with 
an  applicatioij  before  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Railroad  Com- 
missioners for  a  new  terminal  railway.  Henry  W.  Box,  attorney 
and  landowner,  testified : 

There  is  no  land  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  or  adjacent  to  the  city 
of  Buffalo  suitable  for  a  manufacturing  site  of  any  extent  except 
upon  the  Buffalo  Creek,  where  shippers  could  have  connection 
with  both  an  eastern  and  a  western  road ;  these  pieces  are  held  at 
.17,000  an  acre. 

Millard  F.  Bowen,  secretary  of  the  Manufacturers'  Club  of  Buffalo, 
testified : 

Aside  from  the  Buffalo  Creek,  there  is  not  in  the  city  of  Buffalo, 
nor  in  the  territory  adjacent,  any  vacant  land  where  manufac- 

B  Annual  Report  of  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Buffalo,  1903,  p.  12. 
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turers  can  locate  and  have  both  Ta,\l  and  water  connections, 
except  one  piece  on  the  Erie  Canal  and  Central  Railroad,  and 
one  piece  at  Black  Rock." 

Development  of  the  lake  front. — Notwithstanding  the  con- 
gestion noted  on  page  185,  and  although  the  lake  front  is  fully  pro- 
tected by  government  breakwaters  for  4^  miles,  the  railroads  con- 
trolling most  of  the  shore  of  this  outer  harbor  have  done  almost  noth- 
ing to  develop  their  property  there.  This  is  probably  due  in  part  to 
the  controversy  over  the  title  of  part  of  the  shore,  but  does  not  explain 
the  lack  of  development  throughout  the  entire  area  between  the 
Government's  pier  on  the  north  and  the  Union  Canal  on  the  south. 

The  owner  of  262  feet  of  lake  front  just  north  of  the  foot  of  South 
Michigan  street  states  that  he  has  been  endeavoring  to  build  a  large 
pier  and  warehouse  in  the  outer  harbor  at  that  point,  but  for  six 
years  has  been  delayed  by  obstacles  interposed  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  which  at  first  refused  to  furnish  him  a  switch  at  his  pro- 
posed pier  connecting  with  all  the  other  roads  at  Buffalo;  that  he 
could  not  safely  develop  his  water  front  as  planned  unless  he  could  get 
connection  with  all  of  the  railroads ;  but  that  finally,  in  view  of  cer- 
tain franchise  obligations  of  the  Western  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  under  which  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  obtained 
access  to  the  water  front  at  this  point,  the  Pennsylvania  agreed  to 
grant  the  universal  switching  arrangement  desired.  The  Bufi'alo 
Creek  Railroad,  whose  franchise  also  requires  it  to  afford  equal  facili- 
ties for  the  transfer  of  cars  of  all  railroads,  is  unable  to  reach  said 
owner's  property  without  the  Pennsylvania's  consent. 

These  plans  call  for  a  pier  extending  1,340  feet  into  the  lake,  132 
feet  wide  at  the  outer  end,  and  190  feet  wide  nearer  shore,  with  a 
long  dock  on  the  north  side,  and  a  transverse  slip  for  canal  boats. 
Part  of  the  pier  will  be  occupied  by  a  general  warehouse.  The 
Detroit  and  Buffalo  Steamboat  Company  has  arranged  to  do  its 
freight  business  at  this  pier,  and  also  its  passenger  business  as  soon 
as  street  car  connections  are  secured. 

Some  distance  farther  south  the  Buffalo  Creek  Railroad  has 
obtained  a  similar  grant  to  a  much  larger  tract  of  submerged  land, 
pointing  to  the  probability  of  extensive  lake-front  development  in 
the  near  future. 

Coordination  of  terminals. — As  the  business  of  Buffalo  consists 
so  largely  in  the  transfer  of  through  freight  between  rail  and  water, 
connecting  railway  tracks  are  of  more  than  ordinary  importance. 
This  function  of  coordination  is  largely  performed  by  the  Buffalo 
Creek  Railroad,  with  5.7  miles  of  main  line  and  about  14  miles  of 
sidings — a  local  switching  line  running  along  both  sides  of  the  City 

o  People  V.  R.  R.  Comma,  of  New  York  State,  brief  for  respondent,  Buffalo,  Lake 
Erie  &  Niagara  Co.,  p.  50. 
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Ship  Canal  to  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  bridge  of  the  Hamburg  turn- 
pike, where  it  turns  eastward  to  the  tracks  of  the  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern  Railway,  near  which  it  connects  with  the  Erie  and 
Pennsylvania  railroads.  Its  franchise  provides  that  it  shall  afford 
equal  facilities  to  all  roads  connecting  with  it.  In  1889  it  was  leased 
to  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  Erie  railroads,  but  equal  switching  facilities 
are  afforded  all  lines.  The  switching  charge  of  $1.10  per  car  is 
absorbed  in  through  rates,  and  the  charge. for  local  movements  is 
$2  per  car. 

The  strip  between  the  City  Ship  Canal  and  the  lake  is  reached  by 
the  Union  Terminal  Railroad  and  the  Connecting  Terminal  Railroad 
(Pennsylvania  Railroad  concerns),  both  of  which  connect  with  the 
Buffalo  Creek  Railroad,  which  alone  serves  the  outer-harbor  strip. 
The  Pennsylvania  and  the  Erie  have  tracks  connecting  with  the  Buf- 
falo Creek  Railroad  along  this  strip.  The  Pennsylvania  can  not  get 
out  of  the  strip  without  crossing  the  tracks  controlled  by  the  Lehigh 
Valley  and  Erie. 

The  Erie  Railroad  reaches  the  east  bank  of  Buffalo  River  at  South 
street,  where  it  has  a  freight  depot.  The  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
and  Western  has  a  freight  shed  just  north  of  Main  street,  and  its  yards, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  are  reached  over  tracks  along  Prime  and 
Water  streets.  The  lake  front  from  Erie  Basin  north  to  Black  Rock 
Harbor  is  covered  with  the  tracks  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Grand 
Trunk.  The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  Company  has  a  trestle  at 
the  north  end  of  Erie  basin. 

All  of  the  21  grain  elevators,  including  3  at  Black  Rock,  have  both 
rail  and  water  connections,  with  the  exception  of  2,  which  have  rail 
connections  only,  and  1  with  only  canal  coimections.  The  2  with 
rail  connections  only  are  at  Black  Rock.  Ten  grain  elevators  are 
reached  by  the  Buffalo  Creek  Railroad. 

Railroad  control  of  terminals. — The  New  York  commerce 
commission,  which  reported  in  1900,  said: 

With  the  exception  of  the  grain  business,  the  control  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  merchandise  carried  from  distant  lake  ports  to 
Buffalo  is  in  the  hands  of  the  railroads.  These  railroads  own 
their  own  lake  lines  of  steamers,  and  thereby  practically  absorb 
what  is  known  as  the  package  freight  carrying    *     *     *. 

No  freight  reaching  Buffalo  via  the  canal,  excepting  by  the 
railroad  company  lines,  is  received  at  these  railroad  terminals  for 
shipment  excepting  at  local  rates.  There  are  no  public  shedded 
docks  at  Buffalo  where  package  freight  intended  for  the  canals 
can  be  received  and  stored  and  shipped,  and  as  a  consequence, 
all  merchandise  requiring  that  kind  of  accommodation  must 
.  necessarily  be  consigned  to  the  railroads  or  their  lake  lines. 

There  has  been  no  material  change  in  the  situation  described  since 
the  date  of  the  commission's  report,  though  it  should  be  added  that 
the  railroads  have  exercised  an  important  influence  on  the  grain 
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traffic  also.  The  Pacific  Despatch  Canal  Line,  an  independent  line, 
was  unable  to  make  prorating  arrangements  with  the  railroad  lake 
lines,  or  to  arrange  for  through  lake  and  rail  shipments  by  a  lake  line 
of  its  own.  Another  difficulty  was  in  securing  dock  privileges  at 
Buffalo.  The  Pacific  Despatch  asserts  that  it  was  notified  by  the 
dock  authorities  that  they  in  turn  had  received  notice  from  the  com- 
missioner of  the  Lake  Carriers'  Association  that  if  the  Despatch  Com- 
pany unloaded  on  their  dock  the  lake  lines  would  refuse  thereafter  to 
use  the  dock.  It  was  only  with  great  difficulty  and  delay  that  the 
Pacific  Despatch  secured  a  dock  of  its  own. 

A  member  of  the  firm  of  Chapin  &  Co.,  dealers  in  grain  products, 
stated,  1905  or  1906: 

Four  years  ago  this  winter  we  brought  down  a  shipment  of 
something  in  excess  of  1,500  tons  of  mill  feed  and  put  it  in  the 
Erie  mill  house  at  Ganson  street  under  the  regular  tariff  rules  for 
storage  and  distribution.  The  market  was  high,  and  we  made 
sales  of  these  goods  and  prepared  to  ship  the  goods  out,  but 
could  not  get  cars;  we  appealed  in  vain  to  the  Erie  for  cars,  and 
we  were  not  allowed  to  ship  over  any  other  road  because  it  was 
in  their  warehouse,  and  they  had  the  first  call  on  the  shipments, 
and  we  would  have  been  penalized  $25  a  car  if  we  had  taken  it 
out  over  any  other  road.  We  had  to  keep  these  goods  there  until 
along  in  the  springtime,  and  suffered  a  loss  of  nearly  $4  a  ton  on 
declining  value,  and  our  orders  were  countermanded  because  we 
could  not  fill  them.  In  addition  to  this,  we  were  charged  for 
storage  all  the  time  they  were  holding  it,  making  a  total  loss  to 
us  of  between  $7,000  and  $8,000.« 

The  manager  of  a  Buffalo  oil  company  writes  as  follows  (October, 
1908) : 

My  company  has  suffered  for  many  yearson  account  of  all  our 
docfa  and  wharves  in  this  city  being  either  owned  or  absolutely 
controlled  by  the  railroad  companies,  operating  boat  lines  of 
their  own  on  the  lakes.  These  railroad  docks  refuse  to  permit 
any  freight  to  be  loaded  or  unloaded  over  and  from  their  docks 
except  such  freight  as  is  given  to  them  to  carry.     *     *     * 

At  various  times  I  have  been  able  to  get  rates  from  pulp  wood 
or  lumber  boats  coming  to  this  city  for  half  the  regular  combines' 
railroad  boat  charges  for  the  same  services,  but  was  unable  to 
find  a  dock  where  we  could  load  our  goods  on  the  so-called  "  wild 
boats." 

City  improvement  and  maintenance  of  Buffalo  River. — The 
charter  of  the  city,  as  adopted  in  1891  and  since  amended, 
authorizes  the  city  to  maintain,  in  navigable  condition,  all  of  the 
waters  (within  the  city)  of  Buffalo  Eiver,  Black  Rock  Harbor,  the 
lake,  the  basins,  and  slips.  The  city  is  further  authorized  to  con- 
struct drainage  channels  to  abate  floods  and  prevent  the  overflow 
of  Buffalo  River  and  Cazenovia  Creek.     Since  the  adoption  of  the 

"People  V.  Railroad  Comm.,  Testimony,  pp.  331,  333. 
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charter  of  1891,  the  city  has  apparently  relinquished  its  jurisdic- 
tion over  that  portion  of  the  river  from  its  mouth  to  about  its  junc- 
tion with  the  City  Ship  Canal,  which  is  now  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  Government. 

From  a  statement  prepared  by  the  department  of  public  works 
in  1907,  it  would  appear  that  expenditures  for  the  improvement  of 
Buffalo  River  and  harbor  had  been  made  by  the  city  during  many 
years  prior  to  1891.  From  1847  to  1899,  inclusive,  the  city  expended 
for  dredging  Buffalo  River  inside  of  its  mouth  the  sum  of  $891,924.43, 
and  for  improvements  on  the  river  mouth  and  bar  $131,891.25. 
Since  1899  the  city  has  made  no  expenditures  for  improvement  of 
the  river  mouth,  this  work,  since  that  time,  apparently  being  done 
by  the  United  States.  From  1900  to  1907,  inclusive,  the  city 
expended  for  dredging  the  river  above  its  mouth  the  sum  of 
$575,804.33,  making  a  total  expended  for  dredging  from  1847  to 

1907  of  $1,467,728.76.  During  this  period  of  sixty  years,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  amounts  expended  for  dredging  and  improvement  of  the 
river  mouth,  $28,841  was  expended  for  widening  the  river,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  abutting  owners  of  property  have  spent,  in  the 
same  period,  $186,676.12.  These  expenditures  make  a  grand  total 
of  $1,815,137.13  expended  by  the  city  and  abutting  property  owners 
for  the  improvement  of  the  river,  including  the  river  mouth  and 
entrance,  during  the  period  of  sixty  years  ending  with  1907.    In 

1908  there  was  spent  $5,326.50  for  maintenance,  in  1909  the  cost 
of  maintenance  was  $13,500.38,  and  there  were  expended  $42,879.48 
for  deepening  the  unimproved  stream.  These  amounts  added  to 
the  above  total  makes  a  grand  total  of  $1,876,843.49  expended  upon 
this  work  from  1847  to  1909,  inclusive. 

The  city  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  water-front  property  on 
Buffalo  River  except  the  right  to  acquire  lands,  by  eminent  domain, 
necessary  for  purposes  of  abating  floods  in  Buffalo  River  and  Caze- 
novia  Creek  and  improving  the  navigable  condition  of  the  former. 

Municipal  improvements.— The  harbor  committee  of  the  Buffalo 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  earnestly  urged  action  by  the  city  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Buffalo  River  above  the  present  navigable 
channel.     It  stated  in  1906 — 

The  inner  harbor  is  now  taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and 
more  room  is  imperative  for  our  expanding  commerce.  There 
are  no  sites  for  locations  with  cheap  dockage  on  the  Buffalo 
River  and  none  can  be  until  the  river  is  improved  above  the 
present  limit  of  deep  navigation. 

The  city  is  improving  the  upper  river  to  extend  its  navigability 
about  2  miles  farther.  The  city  has  also  acquired  the  small  island 
known  as  the  old  Watson  elevator  property,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Buffalo  River  and  the  City  Ship  Canal,  with  a  view  to  improviag 
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the  entrance.  The  city  is  condemning  land  along  the  water  front 
from  Georgia  street  to  Front  Park  for  an  addition  to  that  park,  to 
relieve  the  congestion  of  excursion  traffic  on  the  river  and  at  the 
foot  of  Main  street.  The  Erie  basin  will  also  be  improved  by  the 
city. 

Improvement  of  Black  Rock  Harbor  and  Channel. — The  con- 
struction now  in  progress  by  the  Government  of  a  ship  channel  23 
feet  deep,  with  a  minimum  width  of  200  feet,  around  the  rapids 
and  shoals  at  the  head  of  Niagara  River  will  make  available  for 
commercial  and  industrial  uses  about  20  miles  of  water-front  property 
between  Buffalo  and  Tonawanda — llj  miles  on  the  mainland,  6 
miles  on  Grand  Island,  and  the  water  front  of  several  small  islands. 

On  the  mainland  side  the  United  States  in  1906  owned  14,080 
feet,  the  city  of  Buffalo  4,041  feet;  and  of  the  remainder,  2,950  feet 
was  improved  dock  frontage  (at  Black  Rock)  and  21,666  feet 
unimproved.  Along  the  Niagara  River  to  Tonawanda  wharf  facili- 
ties adequate  for  the  deepest  draft  vessels  can  be  obtained.  The 
Black  Rock  improvement  is  important  because  the  Niagara  River 
frontage,  which  it  will  make  available,  is  practically  the  only  water 
front  between  the  steel  plant  south  of  Buffalo  and  Tonawanda  still 
unoccupied,  and  available  for  the  location  of  any  large  industry. 
It  apparently  has  possibilities  as  an  iron  and  steel  center. 

Struggle  for  the  Nla.gara  River  front. — ^The  report  of  the 
local  engineer  officer  in  favor  of  this  improvement  was  dated  October 
1,  1902.  On  December  3,  1902,  the  Niagara  Transfer  Railway  Com- 
pany was  incorporated  and  soon  thereafter  made  application  to  the 
state  board  of  railroad  commissioners  for  permission  to  build  a  freight- 
switching  railroad  from  Buffalo  to  Tonawanda,  along  the  shore  of  the 
Niagara  River.  On  a  defect  in  the  form  of  organization  of  the  com- 
pany the  proceeding  was  dismissed  and  the  company  reorganized. 
In  the  spring  of  1904  a  second  application  was  made.  This  was 
granted  by  the  board  of  railroad  commissioners  by  a  vote  of  3  to  2, 
but,  as  the  proposed  railroad  was  objected  to  by  the  owners  of  more 
than  62  per  cent  of  the  frontage  affected,  the  determination  of  the 
board  was  reversed,  the  court  of  appeals  affirming  this  decision  of  the 
appellate  division.  One  of  the  minority  of  the  board  of  railroad 
commissioners  said : 

It  appears  without  dispute  that  the  point  at  which  the  Buffalo, 
Lake  Erie  and  Niagara  Railroad  Company  strikes  the  Niagara 
River  north  of  the  city  of  Buffalo  is  the  only  available  place  for 
the  construction  of  docks  upon  the  river  between  Buffalo  and 
Tonawanda,  that  such  dock  construction  will  make  available 
large  tracts  of  land  for  the  establishnaent  of  large  iron  and  other 
industries    *    *    *. 
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It  appears  by  undisputed  proof  that  the  construction  of  the 
Buffalo,  Lake  Erie  and  Niagara  Eailroad  Company  will  defeat 
this  purpose  and  the  effect  of  a  certificate  granted  to  it  enahles  a 
railroad  corporation  to  appropriate  to  itself  all  of  the  substantiqjl 
benefits  which  accrue  from  this  Federal  improvement"'  and  places 
the  whole  situation  at  the  mercy  of  such  railroad. 

The  opinion  of  the  appellate  division  contained  the  following  state- 
ments : 

It  is  not  claimed  there  is  any  freight  now  in  sight  for  the 
proposed  road,  nor  will  there  ever  be  any  passengers  of  any 
amount    *     *     * 

The  testimony  is  overwhelming  that  the  proposed  road  meets 
no  public  necessity  except  such  as  may  hereafter  be  developed 
■  upon  these  lands,  and  that  the  cutting  off  of  the  water  frontage 
would  be  a  very  great  damage  to  the  owners,  exceedingly  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  be  ascertained  by  condemnation  in  the 
present  undeveloped  state  of  the  property. 

A  similar  effort  on  behalf  of  a  new  company  was  made  in  October, 
1905.  The  board  of  railroad  commissioners  granted  the  application 
again  in  1906  by  a  vote  of  3  to  2.  The  appellate  division  of  the 
supreme  court  in  1908  again  reversed  the  action  of  the  board  of  rail- 
road commissioners. 

Section  7.  Some  other  lake  ports. 

In  addition  to  the  principal  ports  discussed  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tions, there  are  many  other  lake  ports,  some  with  a  large  volume  of 
traffic  in  ore  and  coal,  and  others  with  considerable  traffic  of  a  more 
general  character.  A  brief  account  of  certain  interesting  features  at 
a  number  of  these  ports  is  presented. 

Lake  Superior  ports — Two  Harbors,  Minn.  (Agate  Bay, 
Minn.) . — Two  breakwaters  protect  the  harbor,  the  area  of  which  con- 
sists of  about  109  acres,  70  acres  having  a  depth  of  18  feet  or  more. 
Five  ore  docks  of  the  Duluth  and  Iron  Range  Railroad  occupy  a 
large  portion  of  the  harbor  area.  These  docks  are  each  over  1,000 
feet  in  length,  one  being  1,388  feet,  and  have  a  total  water  frontage 
of  over  2  miles.  There  are  also  4  smaller  docks,  used  for  coal,  pulp 
wood,  merchandise,  and  passengers. 

Ashland,  Wis. — Two  breakwaters  protect  an  area  of  about  1,600 
acres  and  about  3  miles  of  water  front.  Numerous  wharves  are 
provided  for  mooring.  The  Chicago  and  Northwestern  ore  docks 
Nos.  1  and  2,  have  a  depth  of  20  feet  on  both  sides  of  each  dock  for 
1,500  feet  in  from  the  outer  end.  The  west  side  of  the  commercial 
dock,  used  for  miscellaneous  and  passenger  business,  has  a  depth  of 
between  14  and  15^  feet. 


o  Italics  not  in  original. 
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Marquette,  Mich. — A  breakwater  extends  nearly  due  south  3,000 
feet  from  the  point  of  land  east  of  the  city.  The  area  protected  wholly 
or  in  part  is  about  200  acres,  most  of  which  is  deep  enough  for  large 
vessels.  The  Duluth,  South  Shore  and  Atlantic  Railway  Company 
has  a  new  ore  dock  No.  5,  and  has  dredged  a  strip  125  feet  wide  along 
both  sides  of  the  new  dock  to  a  depth  of  22  feet  at  low  water.'' 

Lake  Michigan  ports — Escanaba. — ^This  is  an  important  ore- 
shipping  point.  The  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  has  6  ore 
docks,  4  at  Escanaba  and  2  at  North  Escanaba.  The  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul  Railway  has  an  ore  dock  and  a  coal  dock 
at  North  Escanaba. 

Manitowoc,  Wis. — The  Government  has  built  2  piers  at  the  mouth 
of  the.river,  dredged  the  channel  to  a  depth  of  20  feet,  and  constructed 
breakwaters."  The  active  harbor  is  on  the  river.  Nearly  half  of 
the  improved  frontage  appears  to  be  occupied  by  railroads,  and  the 
remainder  by  other  private  owners. 

Racine,  IHs. — The  harbor  has  been  improved  by  widening  and 
deepening  the  channel,  and  by  the  construction  of  piers  and  a  break- 
water. The  city  engineer  reported  in  1907  a  depth  of  20  feet  in  the 
river  for  a  distance  of  1,800  feet  from  the  shore  line,  14  feet  for  2,000 
feet  farther,  11  feet  for  2,500  feet  more. 

Gary  Harbor,  Ind. — This  is  an  artificial  harbor,  about  12  miles  from 
Calumet  Harbor  entrance,  constructed  primarily  for  the  extensive 
iron  and  steel  works  of  the  Indiana  Steel  Company,  a  branch  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation.  It  extends  into  the  lake  2,000 
feet  to  25  feet  depth  of  water,  and  inland  from  the  shore  line  3,160 
feet.''  The  tract  has  about  10  miles  frontage  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  and  is  immediately  adjacent  to  5  trunk  lines  of  railways.' 

Michigan  City,  Ind. — There  is  an  outer  harbor  formed  by  break- 
waters and  piers  and  an  inner  harbor  formed  by  the  improved  channel 
of  Trail  Creek.  The  channel  of  the  inner  harbor  is  9,163  feet  long  and 
from  the  outer  end  of  the  west  pier,  between  revetments  from  97  to 
175  feet  apart,  with  wider  turning  basins. 

Grand  Haven,  Mich. — On  Grand  River  the  channel  is  protected  by 
piers  and  revetments.  Opposite  the  city  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
is  not  protected."  This  harbor  is  the  western  terminus  of  the  Detroit, 
Grand  Haven  and  Milwaukee  branch  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad. 

Muskegon,  Mich. — The  harbor  consists  of  the  part  of  Muskegon 
River  below  Muskegon  Lake  (into  which  the  river  expands)  and  the 
lake  itself.  Muskegon  Lake  is  5  miles  long  and  about  1^  miles  wide. 
The  Pere  Marquette  Railroad  has  a  wharf  and  slip  for  the  translake 
car  ferries." 

a  Bulletin  No.  18,  Survey  of  Northern  and  Northwestern  Lakes,  1908. 
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Manistee,  Mich. — Situated  on  Manistee  Lake  and  on  Manistee 
River.  The  mouth  of  the  river  is  protected  by  piers  and  revetments. 
The  north  pier  and  revetment  is  2,906  feet  in  length,  of  which  about 
826  feet  at  the  inner  end  is  occupied  by  the  Manistee  and  North- 
eastern Railroad.  The  south  pier  and  revetment  is  1,450  feet  in 
length,  and  the  inner  portion  of  425  feet  is  occupied  by  the  Canfield 
&  Wheeler  Company."  The  Pere  Marquette,  the  Manistee  and  Grand 
Rapids,  and  the  Manistee  and  Northeastern  railroads  run  into 
Manistee. 

Ludington,  Mich. — Ludington,  on  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Michigan, 
is  a  western  terminus  of  the  Pere  Marquette  Railroad  and  aji  eastern 
terminus  of  the  translake  car  ferry,  package  freight,  and  passenger 
steamboat  lines  belonging  to  that  company  running  to  Manitowoc 
and  Milwaukee.  The  harbor  is  situated  on  Pere  Marquette  Lake, 
which  is  connected  with  Lake  Michigan  by  a  channel  about  2,500  feet 
long.  The  mooring  facilities  are  owned  almost  exclusively  by  the 
Pere  Marquette  Railroad." 

Frankfort,  Mich. — At  the  outlet  to  Lake  Aux  Bees  Scies,  on  the  east 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  a  channel  has  been  dredged,  which  is  pro- 
tected by  two  piers  and  revetments.  The  outer  400  feet  of  the  south 
pier  has  been  built  by  the  Toledo  and  Ann  Arbor  Railroad. 

PoKTS  ON  THE  St.  Clair  AND  DETROIT  RIVERS. — Port  Huron, 
Mich.,  is  situated  near  the  head  of  the  St.  Clair  River.  The  harbor 
includes  the  water  front  on  the  American  side  of  the  St.  Clair  River 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  Black  River.  Between  the  main  channel 
and  the  American  side  of  the  St.  Clair  River  there  is  a  depth  of 
14.5  feet.  In  the  Black  River  a  channel  16  feet  deep  has  been 
dredged  up  to  the  Washington  Avenue  Bridge,  a  distance  of  9,700 
feet;  and  above  improvements  this  river  is  navigable  further  for 
small  boats.  Five  drawbridges  (2  railroad  and  3  highway)  cross  the 
Black  River  within  the  limits  of  the  government  improvements." 

Detroit,  Mich. — The  harbor  has  about  9  miles  of  front  on  the 
Detroit  River  and  4  miles  on  the  River  Rouge.  Detroit  is  the  western 
terminus  of  two  passenger  steamboat  lines  running  daily  boats  to 
Cleveland  and  Buffalo,  respectively,  and  is  also  the  home  port  of 
many  other  regular  and  excursion  steamers,  and  a  port  of  call  for  the 
larger  passenger  lines  on  the  Lakes. 

Ownership  of  wharves  and  waterfront. — Nearly  all  the  wharves  and 
water-front  property  are  privately  owned.  The  Detroit  and  Cleve- 
land Navigation  Company  owns  wharves  and  warehouses  between 
Shelby  and  Griswold  streets,  and  between  Second  and  Third  streets, 
which  are  used  also  by  the  Detroit  and  Buffalo  Line,  controlled  by 
the    same    interests.     The   White    Star   Line,    operating   passenger 
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steamers,  also  owns  wharves  and  buildings;  and  the  Detroit,  Wind- 
sor and  Belle  Isle  Ferry  Company  occupies  the  foot  of  Woodward 
avenue.  The  Erie  and  Western-  Transportation  Company  owns 
freight  houses  and  wharves.  These  companies  control  the  central 
portion  of  the  Detroit  water  front. 

Railroads  occupy  a  considerable  part  of  the  water  front  for  car- 
ferry  landings  and  railroad  terminals.  The  Michigan  Central,  the 
Wabash,  and  the  Pere  Marquette  raih-oads  are  south  of  the  central 
section  referred  to  above,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  to  the  north 
of  this  section.  Other  important  water-front  holders  are  the  Detroit 
Shipbuilding  Company,  the  City  Gas  Company,  and  the  Detroit 
Edison  Company." 

The  city  owns  wharves  at  the  waterworks,  the  pubhc  lighting 
plant,  Owen  Park,  Belle  Isle  Bridge,  and  Western  boulevard;,  but, 
except  the  first  two,  these  are  not  much  used  as  wharves.  The  city 
also  owns  wharves  at  the  foot  of  three  or  four  streets,  but  receives 
no  rental  from  them. 

The  harbor  master  supervises  the  docking  and  unloading  of  ves- 
sels at  public  wharves  and  regulates  anchorage  of  vessels  and  re- 
moves obstructions  to  navigation. 

Delray,  Mich.,  is  a  suburb  of  Detroit,  at  the  mouth  of  Rouge 
River,  with  a  channel  of  16  feet  for  about  2  miles  above  the  mouth." 
Large  manufacturing  plants  are  located  at  Delray,  including  the  Sol- 
vay  Process  Company's  soda-ash  plant,  Michigan  Carbon,  Sulphite 
Fiber,  and  Malleable  Iron  Works,  lumber  and  planing  mills,  and  the 
Sutton  Manufacturing  Company's  glue  works. 

Lake  Erie  poets — Toledo,  Ohio. — This  harbor  is  on  the  Maumee 
River,  beginning  about  4  miles  from  the  mouth.  The  channel  in  the 
river  has  a  depth  of  20  feet,  for  widths  varying  from  200  to  400  feet 
for  6  miles  above  the  mouth;  and  beyond  that  for  a  mile  has  a  depth 
of  20  feet  for  a  width  of  100  feet.  The  wharf  frontage  on  the  river 
extends  over  a  distance  of  3  miles.  Swan  Creek,  which  enters  the 
Maumee  River  at  Toledo,  has  a  depth  of  9  feet  for  about  a  mile  above 
its  mouth.  The  Miami  and  Erie  Canal  enters  Swan  Creek  1^  miles 
above  its  mouth.  The  Maumee  River  at  Toledo  is  crossed  by  5  rail- 
road and  2  highway  bridges,  and  Swan  Creek  is  crossed  by  4  highway 
and  2  railway  bridges." 

Almost  the  entire  water  front  of  Toledo  has  been  acquired  by  rail- 
roads and  industrial  corporations.  Above  the  Cherry  Street  Bridge 
are  the  Wabash  and  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  railroad 
yards,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,iand  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and 
Dayton  and  the  Ohio  Central  railroads'  ore  and  coal  docks  on  the 
right  bank.     Below  the  Cherry  Street  Bridge  are  the  Pennsylvania 
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and  Hocking  Valley  docks  on  the  left  bank,  and  farther  down  on  the 
right  bank  are  the  new  Detroit,  Toledo  and  Ironton  Railroad  docks, 
and  the  Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad's  property,  with  docks  at 
Ironville.  The  Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie  holds  $50,000  stock  of  the 
Toledo  Coal  and  Dock  Company. 

Of  the  industrial  and  commercial  water  front,  the  Schenck  Coal 
Wharves,  the  Mitchell  &  Rowland  Lumber  Company,  and  the 
Edward  Ford  Plate  Glass  Company  are  above  the  railroad  wharves. 
Below  the  Cherry  Street  Bridge  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  are  the 
Maumee  Rolling  Mill  Company,  the  Malleable  Iron  Works,  the  Toledo 
Shipbuilding  Company  (which  owns  the  shipbuilding  plant  of  the 
Craig  Shipbuilding  Company),  the  Toledo  Furnace  Company,  Gill- 
more's  Dry  Dock,  the  Paragon  and  Craig  Oil  refineries,  and  the 
Lake  Erie  Asphalt  Company.  In  1905  the  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron 
Company  purchased  a  stretch  of  water-front  property  near  Toledo 
for  future  development.  Notable  improvements  have  been  under 
way  by  the  Toledo  Shipbuilding  Company,  including  a  new  dry 
dock.  The  White  Star  Line  and  the  Michigan,  Indiana  and  Illinois 
Line  lease  dock  property  at  Toledo. 

Sandusky,  Ohio. — The  Government  has  constructed  a  jetty  at  the 
entrance  to  the  river,  dredged  a  channel  to  the  wharves  and  a 
dock  channel  7,200  feet  in  length  along  the  wharf  front  of  the  city." 
Railroads  occupy  a  number  of  docks  on  the  Sandusky  water  front, 
including  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern,  the  Columbus,  Sandusky  and  Hocking  (Pennsylvania),  and 
the  Cleveland,  Cuicinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  (Big  Four)  railroads, 
Railroad  tracks  run  along  the  shore  at  both  ends  of  the  city  and  along 
the  water-front  street. 

Lorain,  Ohio. — Black  River  forms  the  harbor  of  Lorain.  A  new 
dock  has  been  built  by  the  city  of  Lorain  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
between  the  shore  end  of  the  government  pier  and  the  Erie  Avenue 
Bridge.     Great  quantities  of  iron  ore  come  to  Lorain  by  lake. 

The  city  has  dredged  out  and  maintains  a  20-foot  channel  in  the 
Black  River,  from  120  to  200  feet  wide,  to  the  Lorain  Steel  Com- 
pany's plant,  3  miles  above  the  lake.  The  Lorain  Steel  Company's 
docks «are  2,500  feet  long  and  are  equipped  with  the  latest  unloading 
machinery. 

The  Cleveland,  Lorain  and  Wheeling  Railway  (Baltimore  and  Ohio) 
operates  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  extensive  ore-handling  docks 
equipped  with  a  car  dumper  for  loading  coal  with  a  capacity  of  400 
tons  an  hour;  also  a  second  coal-loading  plant  of  larger  capacity  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river.  Three  bridges  cross  the  navigable  part  of 
the  Black  River." 

"  Bulletin  No.  18,  Survey  of  Northern  and  Northwestern  Lakes,  1908. 
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Huron,  Ohio. — Huron  is  at  the  moutli  of  the  Huroii  Riv&r.  The 
Government  has  deepened  the  entrance  channels  and  has  built  piers  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  an  east  jetty  or  breakwater  1 ,750  feet  long, 
forming  a  protected  area  on  the  lake  shore.  The  Wheeling  and  Lake 
Erie  Railroad  occupies  the  whole  of  the  lake  shore  inside  of  this  east 
jetty  and  also  the  east  shore  of  the  river,  where  it  has  built  2  slips 
(one  800  feet  by  135  feet  and  one  1,300  feet  by  150  feet)  and  docks 
provided  with  2  coal  unloaders  and  ore -unloading  machinery  of 
2,500,000  tons  capacity. 

Ashtabula,  Ohio. — The  Government  has  provided  a  channel  depth 
of  20  feet,  2  entrance  piers,  and  2  breakwaters.  The  harbor  is  the 
navigable  portion  of  the  Ashtabula  River,  with  4  connecting  slips  and 
in  addition  3  large  slips  opening  directly  on  the  lake  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  breakwaters."^ 

The  river  front  is  about  2  miles  in  length,  and  the  total  wharf 
frontage,  including  the  various  slips,  much  more.  All  of  the  water 
front,  docks,  and  wharves  are  owned  by  private  parties,  mostly  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  with  some  on 
the  Lake  front,  and  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad 
on  the  east  side.  These  railroads  have  been  carrying  out  extensive 
improvements,  at  an  expenditure  of  $7,000,000,  planned  to  double  the 
capacity  of  the  harbor,  so  arranged  that  the  largest  boats  can  be 
unloaded  at  the  lake  front,  while  the  smaller  freighters  can  use  the 
Ashtabula  River. *" 

The  iron-ore  traffic  here  is  very  large.  Nearly  4,000  ore  and  coal 
cars  have  been  moved  from  Ashtabula  to  Youngstown  in  one  day. 
Ashtabula  received  about  8,000,000  tons  of  ore  in  1909,  before  these 
improvements  were  available.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly  15,000,000 
tons  can  be  handled  when  the  improvements  are  completed,  if  the 
dispatch  of  vessels  permits.'' 

The  two  government  entrance  piers  have  been  transferred  to  the 
railroads  and  rebuilt  or  extended.  The  Pennsylvania  (Pittsburg, 
Youngstown  and  Ashtabula  Railroad  Company)  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river  has  removed  the  old  west  pier,  constructed  a  new  concrete 
wharf  1,120  feet  in  length,  and  reclaimed  about  16  acres  of  land  on 
the  Lake  front.'' 

On  the  east  side  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  took  the 
east  pier  and  began  improvements,  involving  an  expense  of  about 
$2,000,000,  and  including  the  extension  of  the  east  pier  into  the  lake, 
Tvith  a  new  slip  about  250  feet  wide  on  the  east  side  of  an  extensive 
fill.     The  river  front  was  to  be  equipped  with  coal-handling  machinery 

«  Bulletin  No.  18,  Survey  of  Northern  and  Northwestern  Lakes,  1908. 
6  Marine  Eeview,  September  20,  1906. 
Report  Chief  of  Engineers,  1908,  p.  758. 
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and  given  over  to  coal  traiiic , exclusively.     The  ore-handling  plants 
were  to  be  on  the  east  side,  fronting  on  the  new  slip. 

Conneaut,  OJiio. — This  harbor  comprises  the  navigable  portion  of  the 
Conneaut  River,  including  a  slip  built  by  the  Pittsburg  and  Conneaut 
Dock  Company.  There  is  a  very  large  ore  traffic  here.  The  river 
channel  has  a  depth  of  20  feet  and  a  width  varying  from  180  to  500 
feet  between  the  docks  for  a  distance  of  3,000  feet  from  the  outer  end 
of  the  piers.  The  Pittsburg  and  Conneaut  Dock  Company  (con- 
trolled by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation)  has  built  a  slip  166 
feet  wide  and  about  1,350  feet  long,  adding  greatly  to  the  capacity 
of  the  harbor."  The  tracks  of  the  Bessemer  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad 
(United  States  Steel  Corporation)  occupy  the  whole  water  frontage 
on  both  sides  of  the  improved  section  of  the  river.  The  Marquette 
and  Bessemer  Dock  and  Navigation  Company  owns  a  wharf. 

Fairport,  Ohio. — Grand  River  forms  the  harbor  of  Fairport,  navi- 
gable for  the  largest  lake  vessels,  about  1  mile  above  the  lake.  The 
east  bank  of  the  river  for  nearly  1  mile  above  the  lake  is  completely 
occupied  by  private  docks  (of  the  Pittsburg  and  Lake  Erie  Dock 
Company ''  and  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company),  fully  equipped  with 
machinery  for  unloading  ore  and  loading  coal.  The  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  warehouses  at  Richmond  occupy  the  only  improved 
portion  of  the. west  bank.  The  companies  using  these  facilities  keep 
a  dredge  in  the  river  and  maintain  a  channel  150  feet  wide  and  20 
feet  deep. 

Erie,  Pa. — The  docks  and  wharves  project  from  the  south  shore 
of  the  harbor,  which  is  nearly  landlocked,  and  extend  westward  for 
about  2  miles.  At  the  eastern  end  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has 
an  ore  dock  and  coal  trestle;  adjacent  are  the  docks  of  the  same  rail- 
road's Anchor  Line  of  steamers  (Erie  and  Western  Transportation 
Company). 

Tonawanda,  N.  Y. — This  harbor  is  on  Niagara  River,  1 1  miles  from 
Buffalo.  It  comprises  the  river  frontage  three-fourths  of  a  mile  above 
and  3  miles  below  Tonawanda  Creek;  also  Tonawanda  Island  and 
Tonawanda  Cre6k  for  a  distance  of  1,400  feet.  This  harbor  frontage 
is  all  occupied  by  lumber  docks,  except  the  frontage  of  the  Tona- 
wanda Iron  and  Steel  Company  furnaces,  and  the  commerce  is  almost 
exclusively  timber  products  and  iron  "ore. 

Ports  on  Lake  Ontario  and  connecting  rivers — CJiarlotte, 
N.  Y. — Charlotte,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Grenesee  River,  serves  as 
the  Lake  Ontario  port  of  Rochester,  about  7  miles  up  the  river. 

a  Bulletin  No.  18,  Survey  of  Northern  and  Northwestern  Lakes,  1908. 

&A  majority  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Pittsburg  and  Lake  Erie  Dock  Company  is 
owned  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company.  (Directory  of  Iron  and  Steel  Works  of  United 
States,  p.  22.) 
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The  mouth  of  the  river  is  protected  by  two  government  piers  about 
3,600  and  3,200  feet  long,  respectively.  The  main  harbor  is  at 
the  New  York  Central  station,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  up  the  river. 
The  New  York  Central  controls  all  the  water  front  except  two  little 
strips  on  either  side  of  the  Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg  Rail- 
road bridge,  occupied  by  a  blast  furnace  and  the  light-house.  Farther 
up  the  river  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsburg  Railroad  has  a  coal 
trestle,  and  beyond  that  (a  mile  from  the  New  York  Central  landing) 
a  landing  for  the  Grand  Trunk  car  ferry  to  Canada.  Practically  all 
the  merchandise  traffic  goes  over  the  New  York  Central  landing.  No 
wharfage  charges  are  collected  on  goods  going  over  the  New  York 
Central  lines. 

Oswego,  N.  Y. — The  harbor  comprises  an  outer  narbor,  an  inner 
harbor,  and  the  Oswego  River  up  to  the  lower  end  of  the  basin  of  the 
Oswego  Canal,  3,200  feet  above  the  entrance  through  the  inner 
breakwater.  The  outer  harbor,  formed  by  a  breakwater  4,700  feet  in 
length,  has  an  area  of  140  acres.  The  west  inner  harbor  has  about  4^ 
acres.  There  is  an  east  inner  harbor  formed  by  the  east  breakwater, 
750  feet  in  length,  which  has  been  private  property  since  1852. 

The  Oswego  River  has  been  improved  to  the  depth  of  15  feet  at  low 
water  up  to  the  north  line  of  Seneca  street  for  the  west  half,  and  up 
to  300  feet  above  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  coal  trestle  (or  to  the 
middle  line  of  Seneca  street)  for  the  east  half.  Above  this  the  water 
is  10  feet  deep  or  less."^ 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,^s,  situated  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  62  miles 
from  Lake  Ontario.  The  harbor  is  an  artificial  channel  If  miles  in 
length  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Oswegatchie  rivers.  Here  are  the 
elevators  and  freight  sheds  of  the  Central  Vermont  Railway  terminus." 
The  Ogdensburg  Terminal  Company,  controlled  by  the  Rutland 
Railroad  Company,  owns  an  elevator  of  1,000,000  bushels  capacity  at 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  together  with  docks,  machinery,  and  real  estate. 
Capital  stock,  $300,000;  bonded  debt,  $90,000." 

a  Bulletin  No.  18,  Survey  of  Northern  and  Northwestern  Lakes,  1908. 
W  6  Moody's  Manual,  1908,  p.  576. 


CHAPTER   IV. 
POETS  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  SYSTEM. 

Section  1.  Characteristics  of  terminals  at  western  river  ports. 

The  terminal  facilities  on  the  rivers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  are  in 
a  backward  state.  They  also  differ  fundamentally  in  character  from 
lake  and  ocean  terminals.  On  these  rivers  the  term  "wharf"  is 
generally  applied  to  the  sloping  bank  where  steamboats  tie  up  and 
where  goods  often  await  shipment  or  delivery.  At  very  many  river 
points  there  is  little  or  no  improvement  of  the  natural  bank.  At 
other  points  the  bank  is  paved  and  "wharf  boats"  are  maintained. 
Even  at  these  ports,  however,  there  is  a  remarkable  absence  of 
mechanical  devices  for  handling  of  freight. 

A  striking  feature  is  the  use  of  "wharf  boats"  '^  instead  of  fixed 
wharves.  This  is  necessitated  by  the  great  seasonal  changes  in  water 
level,  sometimes  over  40  feet.  Wharf  boats  are  simply  floating 
freight  sheds,  built  on  flatboats  moored  to  the  bank,  rising  and  falling 
with  the  river.  They  are  connected  with  the  bank  by  a  gang  plank, 
over  which  wagons  are  driven  to  and  from  the  wharf  boat  to  deliver 
or  receive  the  freight  of  steamboats  moored  alongside  the  wharf  boat. 

The  river  front  where  packet  boats  touch  is  frequently  termed  the 
public  wharf  or  landing.  It  is  here  generally  that  pubUe  improve- 
ments are  maintained — grading  'and  paving  the  river  bank  and  keep- 
ing it  clear  of  mud — and  here  wharf  boats  are  usually  located,  mainly 
for  passenger  and  package  traffic.  Bulky  commodities,  such  as  coal, 
logs,  lumber,  sand,  and  gravel,  require  special  terminal  facilities, 
which  are  usually  provided  by  private  companies  trading  in  such 
articles,  and  generally  owning  or  leasing  riparian  property  for  these 
purposes.  Among  these  special  facilities  are  tipples  for  loading  coal; 
elevators,  hoists,  and  other  machinery  for  unloading  coal;  inclines  for 
taking  logs,  timber,  and  railroad  ties  from  the  river  at  sawmills  or 
points  of  transshipment;  grain  elevators;  and  floats  and  hoists  for 
unloading  sand  and  gravel  scows.  Where  the  bank  is  not  improved 
mechanical  devices  are  practically  not  in  use  and  hand  trucks  can 
hardly  be  used.  Usually  the  freight  has  to  be  carried  by  roustabouts, 
and  in  wet  weather  the  time  and  expense  are  greatly  increased.  The 
use  of  teams  at  these  places  is  difficult.  In  short,  such  crude  condi- 
tions place  river  transportation  at  a  serious  disadvantage. 

a  Wharf  boats  are  also  employed  on  some  of  the  Pacific  tributaries. 
202 
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It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  construction  of  modern  terminals 
and  terminal  facilities  depends  largely  upon  the  certainty  of  a  regular 
navigable  stage  of  water,  and  upon  protection  against  excessively 
low  rates  by  railroads  at  competitive  points. 

A  further  difficulty  with  which  boat  lines  contend  is  the  common 
practice  by  river  towns,  particularly  on  the  Ohio,  of  imposing  heavy 
wharfage  charges  for  discharging  or  receiving  freight. 

The  total  traffic  from  farm  or  plantation  landings  is  considerable. 
A  favorable  point  is  selected,  the  bow  of  the  boat  shoved  in  as  far  as 
the  depth  of  water  allows,  and  a  landing  stage  is  lowered  as  a  gangway 
to  the  bank.  The  expense  of  this  primitive  method  is  a  large  item  in 
the  cost  of  operation.  Even  at  some  of  the  towns  the  conditions  of 
landing  are  no  better  than  at  many  farm  landings. 

The  custom  of  renting  unimproved  portions  of  the  river  bank 
owned  by  towns  and  cities  to  coal,  lumber,  sand,  and  gravel  companies 
operating  fleets  and  to  railroads  and  others  is  quite  general,  but  little 
uniformity  in  charges  exists.  Indeed,  at  some  ports  the  city  officials 
do  not  appear  to  know  just  what  frontage  occupied  by  private  com- 
panies is  owned  by  the  city.  The  president  of  the  Pittsburg  Chamber 
of  Commerce  is  reported  to  have  said  in  1907 : 

_  The  control  of  every  possible  foot  of  the  wharf  frontage  by  the 
city  is  of  the  first  importance.  If  private  parties  are  now  in  pos- 
session of  frontage  which  should  be  controlled  by  the  city,  the 
fact  should  be  ascertained,  and  they  should  be  required  to  give 
it  up.  _  That  Jarge  stretches  of  wharf  are  thus  improperly  held 
there  is  little  doubt.  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  can  tell  just 
what  wharf  frontage  belongs  to  the  city  and  what  does  not,  but 
the  proper  surveys  ought  to  disclose  the  facts."* 

These  conditions  are  not  peculiar  to  Pittsburg.  At  St.  Louis  the 
administration  of-  leased  portions  of  the  unimproved  river  bank 
owned  by  the  city  appears  to  be  much  better  systematized  than  at 
many  other  river  ports. 

At  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Cairo,  St.  Louis,  Memphis,  and 
New  Orleans  river  transportation  assumes  its  greatest  importance, 
and  a  somewhat  detailed  discussion  of  their  terminal  f  aciMties  appears 
in  the  sections  immediately  following. 

In  the  later  sections  of  this  chapter  the  conditions  existing  at  some 
of  the  other  river  ports  and  at  minor  landings  are  also  discussed. 

Section  2.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

f  The  water  front  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  extends  along  the  Allegheny, 
Monongahela,  and  Ohio  rivers.  (See  map  opposite  p.  206.)  The  term 
"port  of  Pittsburg"  as  used  in  this  part  means  the  water  front,  about 
30  miles  in  length,  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burg.   A  more  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  river  terminals  around 

"  KttsbuiK  Distfetbh,  Mot  20,  1S07. 
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Pittsburg,  especially  of  the  facilities  for  handling  bulk  cargoes,  would 
include  the  wider  area  designated  as  the  Pittsburg  industrial  district. 
Of  these  30  miles,  7  miles  extend  along  the  Ohio  River,  4  miles  on  the 
north  bank  and  3  miles  on  the  south  bank;  12  miles  along  the  Monon- 
gahela,  8  miles  on  the  north  bank  and  4  miles  on  the  south  bank; 
and  11  miles  along  the  Allegheny,  3  miles  on  the  north  bank  and  8 
miles  on  the  south  bank. 

Public  wharf. — The  section  of  the  north  bank  of  the  Monongahela 
River  from  the  Point  to  Smithfield  Street  Bridge  and  of  the  south 
shore  of  the  Allegheny  River  from  Eleventh  street  to  the  Point  con- 
stitute the  part  of  the  river  front  at  Pittsbm-g  best  adapted  for  gen- 
eral river  terminal  purposes.  These  frontages  adjoin  the  main  busi- 
ness section  of  Pittsburg.  Within  this  comparatively  short  distance 
are  included  practically  all  the  improvements  that  have  been  made 
by  the  city  in  the  way  of  grading,  paving,  etc.  West  of  Smithfield 
Street  Bridge,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Monongahela,  the  principal 
landing  or  city  wharf  extends  for  three  blocks  as  far  as  the  Wabash 
Railroad  bridge.  As  shown  elsewhere  this  property  belongs  to  the 
city,  but  the  latter  permits  the  various  packet  lines  operating 
at  Pittsburg  to  maintain  wharf  boats  in  front  of  this  public  wharf, 
on  payment  of  a  nominal  siun  annually  ($12),  and  a  charge"  for 
each  boat  landing  at  the  wharf  boats.  Over  these  4  wharf  boats 
is  handled  practically  all  the  package  freight  moved  by  water  at 
Pittsburg. 

The  river  bank  from  Smithfield  Street  Bridge  to  Market  street  (2 
squares)  is  fairly  well  paved  with  rough  granite  blocks;  the  square 
from  Market  street  to  the  Wabash  Railroad  bridge  is  not  so  well 
paved.  Beyond  the  Wabash  bridge,  toward  the  Point,  the  bank  is 
sloping,  and  for  the  most  part  unpaved.  This  latter  stretch,  how- 
ever, is  leased  from  the  city  by  coal  companies,  as  mooring  places  for 
their  coal  craft,  which  do  not  require  the  bank  to  be  improved.  A 
space  of  500  feet  is  leased  to  the  A.  R.  Budd  Coal  Company,  for  which 
an  annual  rental  of  about  $1,000  is  paid.  West  of  this  space  a  stretch 
of  some  1,500  feet,  as  far  as  the  Point,  is  leased  by  the  Monongahela 
River  Consolidated  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  which  is  by  far  the 
largest  concern  in  the  river  coal  trade.  The  same  company  also 
leases  a  space  of  about  60  feet  just  arotmd  the  Point  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Allegheny  River. 

Wharf  boats  and  ' '  open  "  wharf. — That  part  of  the  frontage  just 
west  of  Smithfield  Street  Bridge,  the  public  wharf,  is  occupied  by  4 
wharf  boats,  as  follows:  One  of  the  Pittsburg  and  Monongahela 
Packet  Company;  one  of  the  Pittsburg,  Parkersburg  and  Charleston 
Packet  Company;  one  of  the  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati  Packet  Com- 
pany; and  one  of  the  Monongahela  River  ConsoKdated  Coal  and  Coke 

a  These  .charges  are  shpwn  on.  page  338. 
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Company.  There  is  also  a  space  of  about  525  feet  of  "open  wharf" 
that  may  be  used  by  any  boat  (on  payment  of  the  prescribed  wharf- 
age charges).  The  present  bank  space  seems  to  be  adequate  for  the 
existing  package  traffic. 

Municipal  frontage. — Along  both  rivers  the  city  owns  the  most 
important  portion  of  the  frontage  suitable  for  wharf  purposes, 
although  parts  are  occupied  by  railroads.  The  following  data  fur- 
nished by  the  city  authorities  give  the  frontage  so  owned : 

On  the  north  bank  of  the  Monongahela  River  the  city  owns  a 
stretch  of  4,380  feet,  extending  from  the  Point  to  Grant  street.  This 
stretch  includes  the  so-called  city  wharf  of  about  3  blocks,  already 
referred  to.  On  the  south  bank  the  city  owns  a  frontage  of  about 
100  feet  at  Twenty-second  street,  and  about  1,760  feet,  from 
Eighth  street  to  a  point  beyond  Thirteenth  street,  which  is  occupied 
mainly  by  the  Pittsburg  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad.  On  the  south 
bank  of  the  Allegheny  the  city  owns  frontage  from  the  Point  to 
Eleventh  street  and  1,422  feet  from  Fortieth  to  Forty-fourth  streets, 
but  the  latter  space  is  not  much  occupied.  There  is  no  wharf  here, 
but  boats  can  tie  up  at  the  bank.  From  this  point  as  far  as  Eleventh 
street  the  city  leases  the  frontage  to  various  retail  coal  companies 
and  sand  and  gravel  companies,  which  maintain  hoists  and  floats 
for  handhng  these  commodities. 

Along  the  north  bank  of  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio  rivers  the  city 
owns  most  of  the  frontage  for  more  than  3^  miles,  extending  from 
below  Brunots  Island  to  the  end  of  Herrs  Island,  as  follows:  There 
is  no  frontage  suitable  for  wharfage  purposes  from  below  Brunots 
Island  and  Washington  street ;  from  Washington  street  the  city  owns 
about  1^  miles  to  Exposition  Park,  and  from  Darragh  street  2  miles 
to  the  north  end  of  Herrs  Island.  Of  this  frontage  of  3^  miles 
perhaps  1^  miles  can  be  used  for  water-front  purposes.  It  is  unpaved 
and  much  of  it  ungraded.  Less  than  three-fourths  of  a  mile  is  leased. 
As  far  as  information  is  available,  the  city  owns  altogether  at  least 
6J  miles  of  river  frontage. 

Railroad  control  of  river  frontage. — Railroads  own  and 
occupy  a  large  part  of  the  river  frontage  at  Pittsburg.  The  Report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  1903  says: 

Manufacturing  plants,  and  especially  railroads  along  the  banks 
of  the  river  have  rendered  useless  for  general  harborage  purposes 
a  large  portion  of  the  harbor.  "^ 

Over  one-third  of  the  30  miles  of  river  frontage  within  the  corpo- 
rate limits  of  the  city  is  controlled  by  railroads.  Portions  of  this  are 
claimed  by  the  city,  and  there  is  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  owner- 
ship. A  large  part  of  the  frontage  occupied  by  railroads  is  filled  to 
the  water's  edge,  forming  steep  embankments. 

•      .    .-        ffRef)ort  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S:  Army,  1903,  p.  1689. 
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Along  the  south  shore  of  the  Ohio  and  Monongahela  rivers  the 
tracks  of  the  Pittsburg  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad  (New  York  Central 
system)  run  close  along  the  river  bank,  nearly  the  whole  length  of 
the  city,  from  Brunots  Island  to  Ormsby  and  beyond,  nearly  to 
Homestead. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Monongahela  River  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  extends  easterly  alpng  the  water  front  from  the  depot  at  Smith- 
field  Street  Bridge,  about  9  blocks.  The  tracks  leave  the  front  near 
the  Tenth  Street  Bridge,  but  return  farther  down  and  skirt  the  river 
for  some  2  miles,  nearly  to  Swissvale.  The  dedication  to  the  city  by 
the  Penn  heirs,  in  1784,  of  the  north  bank  of  the  Monongahela  from 
Grant  street  to  the  Point,  and  the  south  bank  of  the  Allegheny  from 
the  Point  to  Ninth  street,  it  is  asserted,  stipulated  that  the  river  front 
dedicated  should  forever  be  used  as  a  city  wharf.  To  meet  this  objec- 
tion the  depot  of  the  railroad  was  built  high  above  the  bank,  so  that 
theoretically  teams  could  pass  underneath.  As  a  matter  of  fa«t,  such 
passing  is  now  impracticable;  the  pavement  is  rough  and  uneven, 
piles  of  stone  are  scattered  here  and  there,  and  there  is  no  road 
beneath  the  station.  The  railroad  pays  the  city  $3,000  per  annum 
for  the  lease  of  this  property.  Besides  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, the  Monongahela  Connecting  Railroad  runs  along  the  north 
bank  of  the  Monongahela  from  Twenty-second  Street  Bridge  east  as 
far  as  Glenwood  and  beyond. 

Parallel  with  the  south  bank  of  the  Allegheny  River  the  tracks  of 
the  Pittsburg  Junction  Railroad,  a  switching  line,  extend  from 
Eleventh  street  to  Thirty-first  street.  The  tracks  of  the  Buffalo  and 
Allegheny  Valley  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  practically 
parallel  the  south  shore  of  the  Allegheny  River  from  above  Sharps- 
burg  Bridge  in  an  easterly  direction  to  and  beyond  the  city  limits. 

On  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio  and  Allegheny  rivers  the  tracks  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  practically  parallel  nearly  the  entire 
river  frontage  of  the  former  city  of  Allegheny.  At  the  extreme 
western  part  of  what  was  previously  the  city  of  Allegheny,  the  tracks 
of  the  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad  run  along  the 
river  for  a  short  distance,  as  do  also  the  tracks  of  the  Western  Penn- 
sylvania at  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the  city.  Both  these  rail- 
roads are  parts  of  the  Pennsylvania  system. 

Frontage  occtipied  by  coal  companies  and  other  industrial 
CONCERNS. — Along  the  banks  of  the  Monongahela  and  Allegheny 
rivers  within  the  city  limits  are  numerous  mills  and  factories,  which 
supply  themselves  with  coal  brought  by  boat  from  mines  along  the 
Monongahela  River.  It  is  estimated  that  traffic  in  coal  amounts  to 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  total  traffic  of  Pittsburg  Harbor. 
Part  of  this  is  for  local  manufacturing  and  retail  use,  but  great  quao- 
tities  are  moored  at  Pittsbufpg  Hairbcfr  awaiting'  a  suffitoieot  dyp*h  of 
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water  for  shipment  to  points  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers. 
Mooring  space  for  this  purpose  is  somewhat  limited.  Considerable 
amounts  are  unloaded  at  floats  maintained,  mainly  on  the  Allegheny 
River,  by  several  of  the  coal  companies  operating  coal  fleets  and  also 
by  independent  dealers. 

Coordination  of  rail  and  water  facilities. — The  public  wharf 
at  Pittsburg  where  the  packet  boats  land  has  no  direct  connection 
with  railroad  tracks.  There  is  hardly  any  coordination  between  the 
railroads  and  boat  lines.  The  Pittsburg  Terminal  Warehouse  and 
Transfer  Company  has  its  warehouse  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Monongahela  River,  a  short  distance  east  of  the  bridge  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  lines,  handling  mainly  incoming  railroad  freight. 
Its  frontage  and  location  should  enable  it  to  furnish  connection 
between  railroads  and  water  lines. 

Administration  of  city  wharf  property. — The  administration 
of  the  wharf  is  conducted  by  the  department  of  public  works,  bureau 
of  city  property.  A  wharf  master  has  immediate  supervision  of  the 
wharf,  including  rentals  for  its  use."  The  total  amount  received  by 
the  city  for  the  use  of  its  wharf  property  for  the  year  ending  January 
31,  1909,  was  $21,924.79.  This  amount  included  receipts  from  leases, 
steamer  landings,  etc.  During  the  same  year  the  city  expended  the 
sum  of  $7,625.92  on  account  of  the  wharf,  consisting  of  $2,569.20  for 
the  salaries  of  wharf  master  and  assistants;  $5,023.46  for  grading, 
labor  and  materials;  and  $32.26  for  repairs  and  maintenance. 

For  the  leased  frontage  on  the  Monongahela  River  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  works  states  that  the  average  annual  rent  received 
by  the  city  is  $2  per  front  foot;  on  the  Allegheny  front  the  average 
receipts  are  from  $1  to  $1.50  per  front  foot. 

Section  3.  Cincinnati,  OMo. 

Cincinnati  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  with  a  frontage 
variously  estimated  at  from  12  to  14  miles.  Of  this  the  city  owns 
only  2  blocks,  less  than  1,000"  feet  in  total  length,  which  are  used 
as  a  public  landing,  and  the  ends  of  certain  streets,  which  it  rents  to 
coal  companies  and  others.  The  city  is  also  the  lessee  of  certain 
wharf  lots,  some  of  which  at  least  appear  to  be  sublet  to  others.^ 
None  of  these  lots  seem  to  be  used  as  landing  places  for  general 
freight.     (See  map  opposite  p.  210.) 

Public  landing. — The  public  wharf  at  Cincinnati  is  the  space 
between  the  foot  of  Broadway  and  Main  street.  These  2  blocks  in- 
clude all  the  river  frontage  that  is  used  for  the  handling  of  general 
freight  by  river  boats.  The  wharf  or  bank  is  perhaps  500  feet  wide 
at  this  point.     It  is  paved  with  stone  blocks  and  there  are  3  wharf 

a  See  Chap^  VII,  Port  Charges. 

b  Annual  Report  of  Truetees  of  Sinking  Fund  for  1907,  pp.  2?  and  24. 
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boats  at  whicli  the  packet  lines  operating  at  Cincinnati  jnake  land- 
ings, and  which  are  owned  by  packet  lines  using  theni.  These  lines 
handle  considerable  freight,  and  in  summer  do  a  large  passenger  excur- 
sion business.  They  include  the  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati  PacketCom- 
pany,  operating  from  Cincinnati  to  Pittsburg  and  intermediate 
points,  whose  wharf  boat  is  also  used  by  the  Lee  Line,  making  weekly 
trips  to  Memphis  and  way  landings,  as  well  as  by  a  local  excursion 
line;  the  Cincinnati,  Pomeroy  and  Charleston  Packet  Company 
(Green  Line  steamers);  and  the  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  Packet 
Company,  which  operates  a  daily  boat  service  between  Louisville 
and  Cincinnati. 

Proposed  Louisville  and  Nashville  viaduct  across  public 
WHARF. — The  river  boat  lines  and  many  of  the  commercial  associa- 
tions of  Cincinnati  have  protested  vigorously  against  an  attempt  by 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  to  build  a  viaduct  across  the 
public  landing,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  its  bridge  across  the 
Ohio  with  its  new  terminal  on  the  water  front  between  Vine  and 
Plum  streets.  It  is  asserted  that  the  erection  of  this  trestle  would 
destroy  the  value  of  the  public  landing  for  wharf  purposes,  because 
the  approaches  to  the  wharf  boats  could  hardly  be  used  by  teams 
under  the  plan  of  construction  proposed,  and  in  times  of  high  water 
the  wharf  boats  would  have  to  be  moored  to  the  trestle,  thus  pre- 
cluding the  use  of  the  wharf-boat  approaches,  which  wouM  not  be 
able  to  run  under  the  structure. 

A  public  hearing  held  before  a  special  committee  of  the  city  council 
on  March  16,  1909,  was*  the  occasion  of  a  general  protest  by  the 
commercial  interests  of  Cincinnati  against  the  granting  by  the  city 
council  to  the  railroad  of  the  right  to  build  across  the  public  wharf. 
Resolutions  of  protest  were  adopted  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  and  other  commercial  bodies. 

The  Louisville  and  Nashville  structure  already  built  from  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  bridge  along  the  water  front  as  far  as 
Broadway  is  a  single-track  trestle  with  steel  piers,  25  feet  from  center 
to  center  between  each  pier  and  about  15  feet  in  height.  Between 
every  other  pier  are  lateral  braces;  teams  could  not  drive  through, 
except  between  the  alternate  piers.  The  structure  at  present  ends 
abruptly  at  Broadway. 

Other  landing  facilities. — Adjoining  the  public  landing  on  the 
west  is  the  old  Gilmore  landing,  now  of  little  importance,  with  no 
wharf  boats.  Below  the  Suspension  Bridge  is  a  succession  of  coal 
yards  and  old  buildings,  part  of  which  have  been  acquired  by  rail- 
roads for  terminals.  None  of  this  front  is  at  present  suitable  for 
general  landing  purposes,  the  bank  being  neither  graded  nor  paved. 
West  of  the  bridge  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  are  elevating 
plants  for  unloading  coal,  belonging  to  various  coal  companies  and 
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to  the  gas  works.  Tracks  of  the  Cincmnati  Street  Connection  Eail- 
way  (a  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  system)  afford  switching  facilities 
to  coal  elevators  and  industrial  concerns  situated  along  the  river 
from  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  bridge  as  far  west  as  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  bridge.  From  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  bridge 
west  to  the  Cincinnati  Southern  bridge  the  tracks  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Southwestern  Railroad  run  along  the  river  bank;  west  of 
the  Cincinnati  Southern  bridge  the  tracks  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Southwestern  and  of  the  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati  and 
St.  Louis  Railroad  (Big  Four)  follow  the  bank  more  or  less  closely. 
At  points  along  the  bank  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern 
Railroad  and  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton  Railroad  (whose 
tracks  touch  the  Ohio  River  at  one  point)  maintain  facilities  for 
hoisting  timber  and  similar  commodities  from  the  river  to  cars  for 
rail  shipment. 

The  bank  of  the  Ohio  River  opposite  Cincinnati  is  not  suited  for 
general  wharfage  purposes.  It  is  mainly  used  as  a  mooring  place  for 
coal  boats  and  sites  for  elevating  plants  for  unloading  coal  from  river 
craft. 

Facilities  foe  unloading  river  coal. — At  Cincmnati  there  is  a 
considerable  trade  in  coal  brought  by  river.  From  the  river  craft 
coal  is  unloaded  by  "diggers,"  long-armed  derricks  fitted  with  large 
metal  buckets,  which  scoop  up  the  coal,  lift,  and  discharge  it  into 
"hoppers,"  from  which  drays  are  loaded,  or  into  a  small  car  operating 
to  a  coal  elevator  at  the  top  of  the  river  bank.  From  these  elevators 
wagons  or  railroad  cars  are  loaded. 

The  plants  for  unloading  river  coal  at  Cincinnati  included,  in  1907, 
the  following  floats  or  elevators  (enumerated  from  east  to  west) : 

1.  Elevator  of  H.  C.  Whetstone. 

2.  Digger  and  float  (but  no  elevator)  of  the  Marmet  Coal  Company. 

3.  Elevator  of  W.  H.  Brown's  Son  (Monongahela  River  Consoli- 
dated Coal  and  Coke  Company). 

4.  Elevator  of  T.  J.  HaU  &  Co. 

5.  An  abandoned  elevator,  formerly  the  Elm  street  elevator  of  the 
Pittsburg  Coal  Company;  now  sold  to  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Railroad  and  partially  demolished  to  make  way  for  the  tracks  of  the 
raUroad. 

6  and  7.  Two  elevators  of  the  Marmet  Coal  Company. 
8  and  9.  Two  elevators  of  the  Cincinnati  Gas  Company. 

10.  The  old  "Hinsch"  elevator,  owned  by  the  Cincinnati  Gas  Coke, 
Coal  and  Mining  Company. 

1 1 .  Elevator  of  the  Trum  Coal  Company,  afiiliated  with  the  United 
Coal  Company  of  Pittsburg. 

12.  Elevator  of  the  Campbells  Creek  Coal  Company,  mining  coal 
on  the  Kanawha  River. 
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13.  Elevator  of  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company  (Monongahela  River 
Consolidated  Coal  and  Coke  Company). 

14.  Elevator  of  the  Consolidated  Coal  and  Mining  Company,  which 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  afhliated  with  the  Collins  &  Hartweg  Com- 
pany of  Cincinnati. 

15.  A  mooring  place  for  the  coal  craft  of  the  Monongahela  River 
Consolidated  Coal  and  Coke  Company.  The  conipany  maintains  no 
elevator  here,  but  simply  moors  its  craft  to  be  towed  one  by  one  to 
different  points  about  Cincinnati  as  the  coal  is  needed. 

16.  An  elevator  owned  by  Lewis  B.  Smith. 

17.  A  "wagon"  float  at  Sedansville,  owned  by  J.  A.  Sadler. 
The  last  two  named  are  dealers  supplying  the  retail  trade. 

On  the  Kentucky  side  of  the  river,  beginning  at  Ludlow,  the 
elevators  in  order  from  west  to  east  are : 

1.  Elevator  of  the  Independent  Coal  Company  at  Ludlow. 

2.  Elevator  of  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company  at  Ludlow  (Mononga- 
hela River  Consolidated  Coal  and  Coke  Company). 

This  elevator  of  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company  is  close  beside  the 
Cincinnati  Southern  bridge ;  that  of  the  Independent  Coal  Company 
is  some  200  yards  below. 

3.  An  elevator  at  Covington  belonging  to  the  Montgomery  Coal 
Company. 

On  the  Licking  River,  near  its  mouth,  at  Covington,  are  elevators 
of  the  Hatfield  Coal  Company,  the  Covington  Coal  Company,  the 
Pittsburg  and  Kanawha  Coal  Company,  the  Licking  Coal  and  Iron 
Company,  and  the  Campbells  Creek  Coal  Company. 

There  are  no  elevators  on  the  Kentucky  side  of  the  Ohio  River 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Licking  River. 

Administration. — All  charges  provided  for  by  ordinance  (see 
p.  342)  are  collected  by  the  city  wharf  master.  He  designates  the 
places  at  the  wharf  or  landing  where-  water  craft,  including  wharf 
boats,  shall  be  moored.  During  the  calendar  year  1908  the  collec- 
tions of  the  wharf  master  amounted  to  $6,410;  the  expenditures 
were  $5,202. 

Section  4.  louisville. 

Louisville  has  an  available  frontage  on  the  Ohio  River  of  about  3^ 
miles,  besides  a  frontage  of  2  miles  on  the  Louisville  and  Portland 
Canal.  The  city  owns  about  3  miles  of  the  river  front  and  the  re- 
maining half  mile  is  owned  by  private  parties.  The  United  States 
own  a  comparatively  narrow  strip  on  both  sides  of  the  canal  extend- 
ing west  from  Ninth  street  for  somewhat  over  2  miles.  Below  the 
canal  the  United  States  Government  owns  the  river  bank  for  some  dis- ' 
tance,  and  in  this  section  the  city  owns  the  frontage  for  2  blocks 
between  Thirty-third  and  Thirty-fifth  streets. 
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Public  landing. — The  greater  part  of  the  water  freight  is  handled 
over  the  pubhc  landing,  consisting  of  the  sloping  paved  bank  between 
First  and  Sixth  streets. 

At  the  public  landing  are  2  landing  floats,  one  used  by  the  Louis- 
ville and  JeffersonviUe  Ferry  Company,  and  the  other  by  a  local 
excursion  boat;  between  Second  and  Third  streets  2  coal  floats  and 
a  sand  float  are  moored  to  the  bank;  and  between  Third  and  Fourth 
streets  are  moored  the  new  wharf  boat  of  the  Louisville  and  Cincin- 
nati Packet  Company,  and  the  wharf  boat  of  the  Louisville  andEvans- 
viUePacket  Company. 

West  of  Fourth  street  is  a  space  of  365  feet  maintained  by  the  city 
as  an  "open"  wharf  for  the  use  of  any  boats.  Several,  boats  make 
regular  landings  here.  Near  Bullitt  street  are  several  coal  floats.  A 
railroad  trestle  runs  along  the  top  of  the  bank,  directly  in  front  of 
the  public  landing.  The  bank  is  unpaved  below  Sixth  street.  From 
Sixth  to  Eighth  streets  the  trestle  runs  so  close  to.  the  river  that  it  is 
impossible  to  utilize  the  bank  for  wharf  purposes.  This  trestle  is 
the  property  of  the  Kentucky  and  Indiana  Bridge  and  Railroad  Com- 
pany, controlled  jointly  by  the  Southern,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio, 
and  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis  and  Louisville  railroads.  To  the  west 
of  the  public  landing  the  tracks  of  the  Kentucky  and  Indiana  Bridge 
and  Railroad  Company  parallel  the  south  bank  of  the  Louisville  and 
Portland  Canal. 

Frontage  outside  the  public  landing. — East  of  the  public  land- 
ing the  river  bank  becomes  somewhat  steeper  and  is  mainly  occupied 
by  coal,  lumber,  and  sand  and  gravel  companies,  most  of  which 
appear  to  lease  from  the  city.  The  larger  coal  companies,  including 
those  controlled  by  the  Monongahela  River  Consolidated  Coal  and 
Coke  Company,  maintain  mechanical  coal-elevating  appliances. 

West  of  Ninth  street  lie  the  banks  of  the  Louisville  and  Portland 
Canal,  owned  by  the  Government,  although  railroad  tracks  adjoin  the 
canal  from  Tenth  to  Thirteenth  streets  and  beyond. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  canal  there  are  one  or  two  elevating  plants 
or  inclines  by  which  coal  is  taken  up  the  bank  in  small  cars.  Along  this 
stretch  of  the  river  the  coal  fleets  destined  for  points  below  Louis- 
ville are  broken  up  to  be  taken  through  the  canal  and  reassembled. 

Coordination  of  water  and  rail  terminals. — In  spite  of  the 
elevated  railroad  track  running  along  the  water  front  directly  in 
front  of  the  paved  wharf,  and  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  switching 
tracks  and  station  between  First  and  Second  streets,  close  to  the 
landing,  there  is  no  direct  connection  between  the  railroads  and  the 
boat  lines  using  the  paved  wharf.  There  is  no  inclined  railway 
down  which  cars  could  be  run  to  the  side  of  steamboats,  nor  any 
other  arrangement  for  the  quick  transfer  of  goods  from  freight  train 
to  steamboat,  or  vice  versa.     Nor  are  there  any  modern  mechanical 
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appliances  on  the  wharf  boats  for  loading  or  unloading  general 
packet  freight. 

Municipal  administration. — Kentucky  places  the  wharves  and 
landings  of  cities  of  the  first  class  under  the  control  of  the  board  of 
public  works  of  such  city,  which  is  required  to  keep  the  wharves  and 
landings  in  order.  The  board  is  authorized  to  fix  reasonable  charges, 
and  to  employ  a  superintendent  and  an  assistant  superintendent  of 
public  wharves,  to  have  the  immediate  control  of  such  wharves. 
The  board  may  lease  wharf  property  not  needed  for  wharf  purposes; 
but  leases  must  provide  for  cancellation  whenever  the  property  is 
required  for  wharf  purposes.  All  money  collected  for  the  use  of 
wharves,  landings,  and  leases  must  be  credited  to  the  wharves. 

The  Bureau  has  no  record  to  show  in  detail  the  annual  receipts  of 
the  city  from  wharfage  fees  and  rentals.  An  index  furnished  by  the 
board  of  public  works  shows  companies  leasing  wharf  property  of  the 
city  in  March,  1909,  as  follows: 

Table  20.— WHAEF  LEASES  AND  TERMS  OF  LEASES,  LOUISVILLE,  KY.,  1909. 


Lessee. 

Duration  of  lease. 

Consideration. 

Dec.  1, 1904,  to  Dec.  1, 1909,  and  6  years 

thereafter  subject  to  valuation. 
Oct.  23, 1897 

vine 
and 

$50  per  year. 
$650  per  year. 

R.  R.  Co.  (switch  at  Second 
Water  streets). 

Aug.  1,  1905,  to  Aug.  1, 1925    . . . 

Camden  Coal  Co 

Chesapeake  and   Ohio   Southwestern 

R.  R.  Co.o 
Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans 

R.  R.  Co." 

EcUpseCoalCo. ..  . 

Mar.  1, 1883,  to  Mar.  1, 1923;  subject  to 

revaluation  every  10  years. 
Mar.  1, 1898,  to  Mar.  1, 1923;  subject  to 

revaluation  on  Mar.  1, 1903,  and  Mar. 

1, 1913. 
Aug.  30, 1902,  to  Aug.  30, 1912;  renewal 

subject  to  conditions. 
May  28, 1907,  to  May  28, 1932 

Sl,020  per  year. 
$240  per  year. 

$30  per  year. 
$180  per  year. 

Kentucky  Wall  Plaster  Co 

Long,  Dennis,  &  Co    . . 

July  11,  1889,  to  July  U,  1909,  and  20 
years  thereafter  subject  to  condi- 
tions oflease. 

Ian.  1, 1907,  to  Jan.  1, 1917 

Louisville  and  Jeflersonville  Terr- 

Co.. 

$100  per  year  (ta.\-es 
$400    per    year   for 
wharf  privileges). 

$250  per  year. 

$195.50  per  year. 

$71.25  per  year. 

$16.50  per  year. 

$378  per  year. 

$380.25  per  year. 
$450  per  year. 
$104.60  per  year. 
$82  per  year. 
$345  per  year. 

Newman,  Scott,  jr 

Jan.  1, 1908,  to  Jan  1  1909 

Norman,  E.  B.,  &  Co 

Do 

do 

Ohio  River  Sand  Co 

Jan.  1, 1903  to  Jan  1  1923 

Ohio  River  Sawmill  Co 

Nov.  13,  1903,  to  Nov.  13,  1908,  and  5 

years  thereafter. 
June  27, 1907,  to  June  27  1922 

O'Neill  Coal  and  Coke  Co.  6 

Raah  &  Bohmerli 

Anr.  1  1907  to  Anr  1   1Q29 

Snyder,  C.  F 

Stoll,  Charles  C,  Oil  Co 

Feb.  14, 1908,  to  Feb.  14  1918 

Walton,  Jos.,  diCo.!!.. 

Jan.  1, 1898,  to  Jan  1  1918 

o Controlled  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 

»  Affiliated  with  the  Monongahela  River  Consolidated  Coal  and  Coke  Company. 
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These  leases  indicate  an  annual  revenue  to  the  city  of  at  least 
$4,543,  exclusive  of  the  $400  tax  paid  by  the  Louisville  and  Jefferson- 
ville  Ferry  Company.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  average  term  of  the 
above  leases  with  renewals  is  about  fifteen  years;  average  yearly 
rental  about  $265. 

Wharf  facilities  at  Jeffersonville  and  New  Albany,  Ind. — 
At  Jeffersonville,  opposite  Louisville,  one  block  of  the  river  front  is 
paved.  At  both  Jeffersonville  and  New  Albany  there  are  facilities 
for  unloading  coal  from  river  craft.  There  is  an  elevator  at  the  latter 
point.  The  Louisville  and  Evansville  Packet  Company  maintains  a 
wharf  boat  at  New  Albany,  at  which  point  the  line  exchanges  freight 
with  railroads. 

Section  5.  Cairo,  111. 

The  situation  of  Cairo,  at  the  junction  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
rivers,  is  of  importance.  Along  the  eastern  (Ohio  River)  side  of  the 
city  are  the  best  wharf  facilities.  The  Mississippi  is  on  the  west  and 
southwest,  but  here  the  ground  is  often  submerged  and  is  too  low  for 
satisfactory  landing  places.  The  total  frontage  on  both  rivers  within 
the  city  limits  is  about  6^  miles. 

Cairo  has  regular  lines  of  packet  steamers  to  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis, 
Memphis,  and  intermediate  points,  as  well  as  points  on  the  Cumber- 
land and  Tennessee  rivers.  From  the  latter  rivers  and  the  lower 
Mississippi,  lumber,  timber,  and  cross-ties  are  brought  to  Cairo  for 
manufacture  or  for  reshipment  by  rail,  furnishing  a  large  proportion 
of  the  freight  handled  by  the  railroads  from  this  point. 

The  railroads  at  Cairo  include  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  (Big  Four),  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
(part  of  the  Southern  Railway  system),  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain 
and  Southern,  and  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  (Cotton  Belt  Route). 
Recently  considerable  land  has  been  acquired  and  grading  begun  for 
still  another  railroad,  known  as  the  Cairo  and  Thebes.  Railroad 
tracks  adjoin  or  occupy  the  entire  water  front  of  the  city  of  Cairo. 

Prior  to  the  civil  war  the  neck  of  land  upon  which  the  town  is  situ- 
ated was  owned  by  a  private  corporation  (then  or  subsequently 
known  as  the  Cairo  City  Property) .  This  corporation  sold  land  from 
time  to  time,  built  levees  and  improved  for  landing  purposes  the  river 
bank  for  a  distance  of  4  blocks;  and  in  1876  was  reorganized  as  the 
Cairo  Trust  Property,  in  the  hands  of  2  trustees.  It  is  still  man- 
aged by  2  trustees,  both  of  whom  appear  to  be  identified  with  inter- 
ests affiliated  with  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  system. 

Ownership  and  occupancy  of  water  front. — The  city  of  Cairo 
owns  no  part  of  its  water  front.  At  the  extreme  southeastern  part 
are  2  inclines  used  for  transferring  lumber,  timber,  and  cross-ties 
from  the  river  to  railroad  cars,  one  (possibly  both)  is  owned  by  the 
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Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Cliicago  and  St.  Louis  Railroad.  Next  above 
this  on  the  Ohio  River  is  a  stretch  of  bank  owned  by  the  Mobile mnd 
Ohio  Railroad  and  occupied  by  its  tracks.  On  one  portion  of  this 
space  is  situated  a  grain  elevator  belonging  to  the  Halliday  Milling 
Company.  Next  above,  about  200  feet,  used  as  a  park,  and  extending 
to  Second  street,  are  owned  by  the  Halliday  Hotel.  The  whole 
frontage  south  of  Second  street  that  is  not  submerged  in  periods  of 
high  water  is  thus  occupied  by  railroad  tracks.  Above  Second  street 
as  far  as  Fourth  street  the  bank  is  owned  by  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road, which  maintains  a  passenger  station  opposite  this  frontage. 

From  Fourth  street  to  Fourteenth  street" the  bank  is  owned  by  the 
Cairo  Trust  Property.  This  comprises  the  wharf  frontage  best 
adapted  for  general  freight.  The  bank  is  paved  from  Fourth  street 
to  Eighth  street,  and  here  most  of  the  water  package  freight  is  han- 
dled. A  small  float  here  is  used  by  the  Cairo  City  Ferry  Company; 
a  wharf  boat  is  owned  by  Halliday  and  Phillips  and  another  by  the 
St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railroad,  also  used  by  the 
Cotton  Belt  Railroad. 

From  Fourteenth  street  to  Thirty-fourth  street  the  bank  is  owned 
by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  whose  tracks  run  along  the  bank  of 
the  river  from  the  southeastern  point  of  the  city  as  far  north  as  the 
railroad  bridge  across  the  river.  This  railroad  has  a  freight  depot 
extending  two  or  three  blocks  north  from  Fourteenth  street,  and  also 
maintains  a  wharf  boat  on  the  river  just  opposite  the  freight  depot. 
This  wharf  boat  and  that  of  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad  mentioned 
above  are  mainly  used,  however,  as  landings  for  freight  and  passen- 
gers transferred  by  ferry  across  the  river.  Opposite  the  foot  of 
Twentieth  street  is  an  incline  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  from 
which  it  appears  timber  products  are  loaded  froha  the  river  into  cars. 
Above  this  incline  is  a  similar  one. 

North  from  Thirty-fourth  street  about  400  feet  are  owned  by  the  - 
Singer  Manufacturing  Company,  which  here  lands  logs  from  the  river 
by  an  elevated  conveyor.     Above  this  the  bank  is  owned  by  coal  and 
lumber  companies  to  the  city  limits.     The  Chicago  Mill  and  Lumber 
Company  owns  a  stretch  of  the  bank  just  south  of  the  city  limits. 

From  the  roundhouses  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis  Railroad  at  the  southeastern  point  of  the  city  the  tracks  of 
the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  (used  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad) 
run  along  the  Mississippi  levee.  These  tracks  extend  to  a  point  north 
of  the  city  limits,  and,  doubling  back,  cross  the  Ohio  River  over  the 
Illinois  Central  bridge.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  owns  a  part  of 
the  bank  along  the  levee  opposite  Fourth  street.  West  of  this  part 
of  the  bank  the  railroad  freight  yards  extend  for  several  blocks.  It 
may  be  said  that  railroad  tracks  occupy  nearly  the  whole  water 
front  of  Cairo. 
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Charges  imposed  by  the  Cairo  Trust  Property. — The  Cairo 
Trust  Property  claims  the  right  to  assess  wharfage.  The  charges  for 
the  use  of  the  improved  portions  of  the  river  bank  between  Fourth 
and  Eighth  streets,  and  the  charges  for  landing  at  much  if  not  all  of 
the  unimproved  portions  appear  to  be  made  by  its  trustees.  (For 
charges  see  p.  344.) 

Col.  W.  H.  Bixby,  U.  S.  Army,  engineer  officer,  formerly  in  charge 
of  the  district,  has  stated  that  as  a  result  of  the  wharfage  charges 
there  are  several  steamboats  that  have  never  landed  at  Cairo  a  second 
time.  The  United  States  dredge  boat,  which,  after  having  once  been 
charged  wharfage  at  Cairo,  thereafter  went  to  Mound  City  to  land." 
Government  boats,  however,  are  now  allowed  to  land  without  charge. 

Section  6.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  total  length  of  the  St.  Louis  River  front  is  19.15  miles.  Of 
this  total,  1.5  miles  are  described  as  high  bluff.  The  unimproved 
front  available  for  landings  extends  5  miles.  Opposite  page  224  is  a 
map  of  the  St.  Louis  and  East  St.  Louis  water  fronts. 

The  most  active  portion  of  the  city's  river  front  extends  from 
the  Eads  Bridge  for  about  1  mile  to  the  south  and  about  one-third 
of  a  mile  to  the  north.  This  is  known  as  the  "  Central  Wharf." 
Farther  north  the  frontage  is  a  bluff  bank,  and  above  the  Merchants 
Bridge  there  is  neither  paved  wharf  nor  good  landing;  farther  south, 
and  down  to  the  city  limits,  there  is  a  succession  of  dumps,  bluff  bank, 
steel  mills,  and  brewing  plants,  followed  by  a  high  bluff.  Practically 
all  the  package  water  freight  is  handled  over  wharf  boats  of  the 
packet  lines  moored  at  the  paved  landing  near  the  Eads  Bridge. 

Under  present  conditions  the  water  terminals  at  East  St.  Louis, 
except  for  mere  transfer  across  the  river,  appear  to  be  unimportant. 
There  is  but  very  little  paved  wharf  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
although  there  are  several  car  inclines.  The  bank  available  for  wharf- 
age purposes  is  considerably  less  than  on  the  west  bank.  The  whole 
east  bank  is  closely  paralleled  by  railroad  tracks.  Only  one  of  the 
packet  lines  operating  at  St.  Louis  makes  regular  landings  at  East 
St.  Louis. 

Ownership  and  occupancy  of  the  river  frontage. — Of  the  total 
frontage  of  19.15  miles,  the  city  owns  (including  3  miles  of  water- 
works reservation)  8.89  miles.  The  city  owns  2.69  miles  of  wharf 
improved  and  available  for  landings.  Of  the  city's  wharfage  front 
1.30  miles.  Central  Wharf,  are  paved  with  granite  and  limestone  and 
the  remainder,  1.39  miles,  is  improved  with  Telford  macadam. 

Much  of  the  unimproved  bank  owned  by  the  city  is  leased  to  rail- 
roads, and  lumber,  coal,  and  sand  companies.  The  frontage  occu- 
pied by  railroads  is  used  mainly  for  general  tracks  and  switching 
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purposes.  These  companies  make  no  active  use  of  the  bank  as  a 
water  terminal,  except  for  some  car  ferries  in  connection  with  their 
tracks.  Coal  and  sand  companies  maintain  a  number  of  floats  along 
the  bank.  Drays  or  railroad  cars  are  loaded  from  barges  lying  along- 
side such  floats. 

Beginning  at  the  northern  boundary  line  of  the  city,  there  is  a 
small  tract  of  privately  owned  frontage;  then  waterworks  property 
of  the  city  about  2  J  miles  to  St.  Cyr  avenue.  Then,  to  Grand  avenue, 
the  frontage  is  privately  owned.  The  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  Railroad  yards  extend  along  the  bank  from  Humboldt  avenue 
to  Grand  avenue,  nearly  2  miles,  with  a  car-ferry  incline  near  its 
elevator.  Along  this  part  landings  can  be  made,  but  the  bank  is 
not  paved;  then  at  Bissels  Point  the  old  plant  of  the  St.  Louis  Water- 
works to  Ferry  street  and  the  Merchants'  Bridge.  Then  about  900 
feet  owned  by  the  city  and  paved,  in  part  occupied  under  monthly 
lease  by  the  St.  Louis  Basket  and  Box  Company  and  used  for  landing 
logs.  At  the  foot  of  Bremen  avenue  the  city  owns  about  300  feet. 
Of  this,  150  feet  are  leased  to  the  North  St.  Louis  Dock  Company  and 
are  used  as  a  yard  for  repairing  boats,  etc.  The  remaining  150  feet 
are  paved  and  not  leased.     Adj  oining  this  is  a  landing  privately  owned. 

From  Bremen  street  to  about  half  a  block  south  of  Buchanan  street 
the  water  front  is  privately  owned.  The  city-owned  frontage  begins 
near  Dock  street  and  extends  nearly  2  miles  to  about  Mound  street. 
This  part  is  paved  south  from  Branch  street.  At  North  Market  street 
is  the  Madison  County  Ferry,  operating  to  the  east  side  of  the  river 
near  the  elevator  at  Venice.  Near  Madison  street  is  the  Farmers'  Ele- 
vator, now  little  used,  then  the  Mound  City  Rowing  Club.  The 
paved  bank  ends  at  about  Chambers  street. 

There  is  a  sand  landing  with  a  hoist  at  Tyler  street;  From  Tyler 
street  to  Mound  street  the  bank  is  occupied  by  the  car  transfer  inclines 
and  tracks  of  the  Terminal  Railroad  of  St.  Louis.  There  are  two 
inclines  here— one  for  handling  river  freight,  mostly  cross-ties,  the 
other  a  car  ferry.  The  city  owns  the  wharf  on  which  these  inchnes 
are  located,  leasing  it  to  the  Wiggins  Ferry  Company.  From  Mound 
street  to  MuUanphy  street  the  frontage  is  privately  owned.  Here 
the  Laclede  Gas  Light  Company  owns  a  coal  landing.  From  Mul- 
lanphy  street  to  Ashley  street  the  bank  is  owned  by  the  city,  two 
blocks  being  paved.  Between  Ashley  and  Biddle  streets  the  bank  is 
owned  by  the  Union  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company.  At  the 
foot  of  O'Fallon  street  there  is  a  sand  hoist. 

South  of  Biddle  street  the  "  Central  Wharf,"  owned  by  the  city, 
extends  a  distance  of  about  IJ  miles  to  a  point  near  Gratiot  street. 
This  is  described  later  (p.  217). 

From  Gratiot  street  to  Miller  street  the  bank  is  steep.  Near  the 
foot  of  Rutger  street  is  a  coal  landing  of  the  Laclede  Gas  Light  Com- 
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pany,  where  coal  craft  from  the  Monongahela  River  mmes  are 
unloaded.  Between  Miller  and  Soulard  streets  the  bank  is  macadam- 
ized and  is  available  for  a  steamboat  landing  for  1,500  feet,  but  is  not 
much  used  owing  probably  to  its  distance  from  the  central  business 
section  of  the  city.  At  Miller  street  is  a  car  ferry  of  the  Wiggins 
Ferry  Company,  and  at  the  foot  of  Lesperance  street  is  one  of  the  St. 
Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Raihoad.  Between  these  two 
ferries  are  about  1,000  feet  available  for  landing  purposes.  From 
Lesperance  street  to  Victor  street,  about  one-half  mile,  the  bank  is 
steep  and  unimproved.  Below  Victor  and  St.  George  streets  there 
are  700  feet  of  paving  and  macadamized  bank. 

Below  St.  George  street  the  bank  is  unimproved  as  far  as  Dorcas 
street,  one-fourth  of  a  mile,  with  a  sand  float  150  feet  long,  having  a 
crane,  and  also  a  wagon  landing  of  the  St.  Clair  Ferry  and  Transfer 
Company.  From  Dorcas  street,  for  about  1^  miles  to  Meramec  street, 
is  private  ownership.  At  Arsenal  street  is  a  landing  where  logs  and 
lumber  are  handled.  South  of  Meramec  street,  for  about  2,000  feet, 
to  Osceola  street,  the  city  owns.  It  is  not  paved.  South  of  Osceola 
street  to  the  city  limits  is  privately  owned. 

Central  wharf. — The  most  active  part  of  the  river  front,  known 
as  the  "Central  Wharf,"  is  owned  by  the  city,  from  Biddle  to  Gratiot 
street.  The  bank  is  about  265  feet  wide  and  is  paved  with  blocks, 
mostly  granite.  For  package  freight  the  best  facilities  are  on  that 
part  from  the  Eads  Bridge  for  some  6  blocks  south,  being  near  the 
business  center.  There  are  moored  here  7  wharf  boats  of  various 
packet  lines,  as  follows : 

Wharf  boat,  308  feet  in  length,  of  the  Diamond  Jo  Line,  operating 
boats  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  intermediate  points. 

Wharf  boat,  300  feet  long,  of  the  Eagle  Packet  Company,  operating 
its  steamers  to  Peoria  on  the  Illinois  River  and  to  Commerce  and 
Cape  Girardeau  on  the  Mississippi. 

Wharf  boat  of  the  Eagle  Packet  Company,  150  feet  long;  local 
excursion  traffic. 

Wharf  boat  of  the  Columbia  Excursion  Company.  It  is  156  feet 
long;  excursion  business  exclusively. 

Wharf  boat,  300  feet  long,  of  the  Lee  Line  of  steamers,  operating  a 
large  fleet  to  Memphis  and  intermediate  points. 

Wharf  boat,  154  feet  long,  of  the  St.  Louis  and  Tennessee  River 
Packet  Company,  which  operates  boats  to  points  on  the  Tennessee 
River. 

Wharf  boat  and  landing  where  the  city  harbor  boat  ties  up. 

Farthest  south  is  the  wharf  boat,  177  feet  long,  of  the  New  St. 
Louis  and  Calhoun  Packet  Company,  whose  steamboat  operates  as 
far  north  as  Hamburg,  111. 
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At  least  5  of  these  wharf  boats  belong  to  lines  that  are  repre- 
sented in  the  St.  Louis  Steamboat  Managers'  Association.  There  is 
said  to  be  an  understanding  among  its  members  that  none  of  them 
shall  aid  or  afford  landing  facilities  to  any  new  boat  line  competing 
with  any  of  the  members  of  the  association.  Wharf  boats,  however, 
have  mooring  privileges  along  the  city-owned  bank  only  so  long  as  is 
permitted  by  the  harbor  and  wharf  commissioner.  At  present  no 
wharf  boat  can  use  more  than  400  feet  of  frontage. 

Below  the  wharf  boat  of  the  New  St.-  Louis  and  Calhoun  Packet 
Company,  for  about  one-half  mile,  as  far  as  Gratiot  street,  near  Ele- 
vator "B,"  the  river  bank  is  owned  by  the  city  and  is  paved,  but  it  is 
not  much  in  demand  for  general  landing  purposes. 

Railroad  tracks  along  the  river  front. — On  the  St.  Louis  side 
of  the  river  there  are  two  or  more  railroad  tracks  running  along  the 
top  of  the  bank  from  the  Merchants'  Bridge  to  Dorcas  street,  about 
5  miles.  Little  or  no  revenue,  it  is  asserted,  is  derived  by  the  city  for 
the  use  of  the  bank  for  these  particular  tracks.  The  St.  Louis,  Iron 
Mountain  and  Southern  Railroad,  the  Wabash,  and  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quincy  have  main  tracks  along  portions  of  this 
frontage,  but  other  tracks  are  used  for  switching  purposes  and  to 
connect  the  different  railroad  yards.  For  a  part  of  this  distance — 
from  the  Merchants'  Bridge  to  St.  Louis  avenue — there  are  6  tracks 
belonging  to  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad  Company, 
all  of  which  are  laid  on  wharf  property  of  the  city.  From  St.  Louis 
avenue  to  Ashley  street  there  are  2  tracks  along  the  top  of  the 
wharf,  1  of  which  belongs  to  the  Wabash  and  the  other  to  the  St. 
Louis  Transfer  Railway  Company. 

From  Biddle  street,  1  block  south  of  Ashley  street,  to  Dorcas 
street,  a  distance  of  3  miles,  there  are  3  tracks.  Those  of  the  St. 
Louis  Transfer  Railway  Company  along  the  top  of  the  bank  for  the 
entire  distance;  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad  to  Sonlard  street;  and 
the  Missouri  Pacific  to  Chouteau  avenue.  Below  Barton  street  as  far 
as  Dorcas  street  is  a  track  of  the  Manufacturers'  Railroad,  affiliated 
with  the  Anheuser-Busch  Brewing  Company. 

At  the  central  wharf  the  elevated  trestle  of  the  Terminal  Association 
of  St.  Louis  extends  along  the  top  of  the  bank  from  Wash  to  Poplar 
streets. 

Coordination  of  rail  and  water  transportation  facilities- 
Bulk  commodities. — There  is  no  comprehensive  system  of  coordina- 
tion between  the  railroads  and  the  water  lines  at  St.  Loiiis  for  the 
interchange  of  bulk  freight.  Several  grain  elevators  have  in  the  last 
few  years  been  dismantled  or  destroyed  by  fire  and  not  rebuilt. 
There  are  8  public  elevators  located  near  the  river  at  St.  Louis  with  an 
aggregate  capacity  of  7,900,000  bushels. 
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There  is  no  direct  practical  connection  between  Central  Wharf 
and  the  rail  system.  Facilities  for  transshipping  package  freight 
between  rail  and  river  lines  are  generally  lacking.  It  is  true  that  the 
Terminal  Railroad  Association  owns  both  bridges,  as  well  as  the 
Wiggins  Ferry  Company,  but  the  effect  of  this  concentration  of 
ownership  is  mainly  to  control  the  transfer  business  across  the  river. 
There  has  been  no  effective  consideration  of  water-terminal  facilities 
in  any  large  way,  either  for  its  own  sake  or  in  connection  with  railroad 
traffic. 

Pboposed  improvements. — A  plan  proposed  by  the  Civic  League 
contemplates  an  open  plaza,  on  a  level  with  Third  street,  parallel  with 
the  river  from  Eads  Bridge  to  about  Chouteau  avenue,  with  ware- 
houses fronting  along  Second  street.  The  elevated  trestle  of  the 
railroad  now  maintained  at  the  top  of  the  bank  along  Central 
Wharf  is  to  be  abolished,  and  railroad  tracks  on  the  water  front,  laid 
below  the  plaza,  between  Second  street  and  the  top  of  the  bank, 
would  allow  interchange  of  traffic  between  railroads  and  river  lines  by 
inclined  tramways  to  the  levee.  A  large  freight  house  immediately 
north  of  Eads  Bridge  has  also  been  suggested,  to  be  equipped  with 
railroad  tracks  and  with  mooring  facilities. 

The  transfer  of  freight  across  the  Mississippi,  by  rail,  ferry  boats,  or 
by  drays  crossing  by  bridge  or  ferry,  is  of  interest  simply  as  to  the 
ownership  and  degree  of  control  by  the  large  concerns  engaged  in  this 
transfer  business.  Such  control  by  the  Terminal  Association  of  St. 
Louis  is  at  present  a  subject  of  inquiry  by  United  States  courts. 

Administration. — The  mayor  and  assembly  have  power — 

to  construct  needful  improvements  *  *  *;  to  erect,  repair 
and  regulate  public  wharves  and  docks;  to  regulate  marine  rail- 
ways; to  regulate  and  license  all  ferries  and  towboats,  towing 
boats,  or  other  water  craft  *  *  *;  to  sell  ferry  privileges 
within  the  city  limits,  and  to  establish  ferry  rates;  to  create  the 
office  of  port  wardens  and  define  their  duties;  to  regulate  the 
stationing,  anchoring,  and  mooring  of  vessels  and  wharf  boats 
within  the  city;  to  charge  and  collect  wharfage  and  tonnage 
dues,  levee  rates,  and  wharfage  *  *  *;  to  set- aside,  or  lease, 
portions  of  the  unpaved  wharf  for  special  purposes  *  *  * — 
but  no  permit  to  use  any  portion  of  the  wharf,  or  any  lease 
of  the  same,  shall  be  granted  for  a  term  exceeding  fifty  years. 

The  harbor  and  wharf  commissioner  may  appoint  3  deputies,  a 
chief  clerk,  a  civil  engineer,  and  a  clerk  for  the  levee  office;  and 
various  minor  employees. 

Receipts  from  wharf  privileges. — The  harbor  and  wharf 
department  is  maintained  by  revenues  from  leases  and  license  fees 
for  landing  facihties.     Landing  charges  on  boats  were  abolished  inl  905. 

Since  1905  the  revenue  of  the  wharf  department  has  been  derived 
mainly  from  leases  of  wharf  property  used  for  railroad  trackage  pur- 
48417°— 10 16 
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poses.  During  the  year  ending  April  8,  1908,  the  receipts  from  this 
source  amounted  to  $52,661.44,  or  very  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total 
receipts  of  the  wharf  department  for  that  year."* 

The  wharf  property  owned  by  the  city  may  be  divided  into  unim- 
proved and  improved  wharves.  The  unimproved  wharf  property  is 
leased  to  private  parties  by  municipal  ordinance  or  by  monthly  lease, 
while  the  improved  wharf  property  is  open  to  the  pubhc,  although  the 
right  to  moor  wharf  boats  along  this  section  of  the  river  bank  is  pro- 
vided for  by  the  city  charter. 

Ordinance  leases  may  provide  for  the  payment  of  a  revenue  to  the 
city  or  they  may  not.  Leases  providing  for  revenue  and  in  force 
during  the  year  1908-9  are  shown  in  Table  21  and  ferry-company 
privileges  yielding  revenue  are  shown  in  Table  22.  Ordinance  leases 
ordinarily  permit  the  lessee  to  use  a  certain  designated  section  of  the 
water  front  for  a  number  of  years,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
city  code. 


Table  21. 


-ORDINANCE  LEASES  OF  WHARF  PRIVILEGES  AT  ST.  LOUIS,  MO., 
ING  REVENUE,  1908-9.6 


YIELD 


Length 
of  lease. 

Expires. 

Years. 

10 

1912 

(<■) 
10 

1912 

25 

1930 

10 

1913 

5 

1909 

15 

1917 

30 

1934 

30 

1914 

15 

1915 

15 

1915 

Annual 
rental. 


Donk  Bros.  Coal  and  Coke  Co 

Farmers'  Elevator  Co 

St.  Louis  Transfer  Ry.  Co 

St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Ry.  Co 

Peper  Cotton  Press  (Russell  Gardner-Banner  Buggy  Co.  in  1908-9) 

Mound  City  Rowing  Club 

Union  Sand  and  Gravel  Co , 

Manufacturers'  Ry.  Co 

Edw.  Harrison  (occupied  by  Wiggins  Ferry  Co.  for  railroad  yards;  also 

sand  landing) .' 

Central  Rowing  Club 

St.  Louis  Rowing  Club 


$2,000 

600 

750 

8,160 

900 

60 

2,000 

4,000 

750 
60 
60 


There  are  also  privileges  yielding  revenue  to  the  city  granted  to 
ferry  companies,  by  special  ordinances,  and  terminable  at  the  pleasure 
of  thejnunicipal  assembly,  as  indicated  in  the  following  table: 

Table  22.— FERRY  COMPANY  PRIVILEGES  AT  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  1907-8.6 


Name  of  ferry  company. 

Location  of  landing. 

Spape 
occupied. 

Annual 
rental. 

Wagon  and  passenger  ferries: 

Feet. 
200 

W 
200 
150 

S600 

Wiggins  Terry  Co 

Carr  and  Valentine  streets... 

5,000 

Waterloo  and  Carondelet  Turnpike  and  Ferry  Co 

200 

St.  Clair  Ferry  and  Transfer  Co 

150 

a  Annual  Report  Harbor  and  Wharf  Commission, 
b  Copies  of  city  ordinances. 


c  Indeterminate. 

d  Two  landings  of  200  feet  e 
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The  following  privileges  have  been  granted  by  ordinances  that 
contain  no  provisions  for  compensation  to  the  city: 

Ordinance  10822,  passed  in  1878,  granted  to  the  Iron  Mountain 
RaUroad  the  right  to  construct  a  track  along  the  wharf  for  2J  miles 
and  use  a  width  of  12  feet  of  wharf  for  that  distance,  and  an  incline 
to  connect  river  transportation  with  its  main  tracks,  etc.  This  was 
a  fifty-year  franchise. 

Ordinance  12975,  passed  in  1884,  granted  to  the  St.  Louis  Transfer 
EaUway  Company  for  a  term  of  thirty  years  the  right  to  run  a  single 
or  double  track  from  Louisa  street  to  Monroe  street  between  3  and 
4  miles  along  the  water  front.  The  right  of  way  is  28  feet  wide  for 
the  whole  length.  For  this  privilege  no  payment  is  made  to  the 
harbor  fund  of  the  wharf  department,  but  there  may  be  a  payment 
of  $1,000  in  the  city  treasury  for  the  use  of  streets  and  wharf  (fran- 
chise tax) . 

Ordinance  16034,  dated  March  20,  1891,  same  company  for  thirty 
years,  right  to  lay  a  small  piece  of  track — apparently  not  an  important 
privilege. 

Ordinance  15377,  granted  in  1889.  Right  of  the  St.  Louis,  Keokuk 
and  Northwestern  Railroad  (Burlington)  to  lay  2  tracks  along  the 
wharf  from  Palm  street  to  Grand  avenue,  2  miles,  and  also  an  incline 
railway. 

Ordinance  19572,  granted  in  1898  to  same  company,  right  to  con- 
struct side  tracks  and  a  spur  track  along  the  wharf  for  2  miles. 
Under  this  and  the  preceding  ordinance  the  railroad  company  built 
4  tracks.     This  ordinance  is  repealable  at  any  time.  / 

Ordinance  20334,  repealable  at  any  time,  granted  in  1901  to  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad  Company  right  to  lay  2 
railroad  tracks  along  the  wharf  for  2  miles.  These  2  tracks  have 
been  built. 

Ordinances  11347,  12054,  13063,  and  13353  grant  permission  to 
various  warehouses  and  elevator  companies  to  lay  sidetracks  upon 
the  wharf.  All  these  ordinances  are  repealable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
municipal  assembly. 

The  city  reserves  the  right  in  every  such  ordinance  to  repeal,  alter, 
or  amend. 

Monthly  leases. — At  present  most  of  the  unimproved  city 
wharf  frontage  at  St.  Louis  is  occupied  under  monthly  leases,  granted 
on  terms  fixed  by  the  harbor  and  wharf  commissioner  and  comp- 
troller. No  such  agreement  is  allowed  to  be  good  for  a  longer  period 
than  one  month,  although  the  lease  may  be  renewed  from  month  to 
month.  Rent  accruing  under  these  leases  is  turned  over  to  the  city 
treasurer. 
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The  form  of  agreement  for  monthly  leases  provides  that— 

Nor  shall  said  lessee  ever  make  any  charge,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, for  landing  at  said  portion  of  wharf  by  steamboats, 
barges,  rafts,  or  any  other  water  craft  having  business  there. 

Some  of  these  monthly  leases  are  for  parties  handling  coal,  sand, 
gravel,  and  similar  materials  by  river.  They  provide  a  monthly  rent 
of  not  less  than  $2  per  front  foot,  but  in  no  case  less  than  $25  per 
month.  This  includes  the  right  to  maintain  a  float  or  wharf  boat 
and  to  use  the  rented  portion  of  the  bank  for  storage,  not  interfering 
with  general  business.  A  list  of  monthly  leases  in  force  at  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  1908-9  is  given  in  the  table  below: 

Table  23.— LIST  OF  MONTHLY  LEASES  OF  ST.  LOUIS  WATER  FRONT,  1908-9. 
[From  Annual  Report  Harbor  and  Wharf  Commissioner.] 


Lessee. 


Wiggins  Ferry  Co.  (traclcage). . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

St.  Louis  Transfer  Ry.  Co 


Meir  &  Pohlman  Furniture  Co 

American  Hardwood  Lumber  Co 

John  P.  Heinrich  (coal  switch) 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  and  Pacific  Ry.  Co.  (railway 

traclts). 
Hy.  Gaus  &  Sons  Manufacturing  Co.  (lumber). . . 

Jas.  R.  Massengale  (lumber) 

North  St.  Louis  Docls  Co.  (docks) 

Union  Sand  and  Material  Co.  (sand  landings) 

Do 

Do 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  R.  R.  (side- 
traclcs,  etc.). 

Do 

Do 

Hy.  Quellmalj  Lumber  and  Manufacturing  Co. . , 

R.  E.  Gardner  (buggy  factory) 

A.  J.  Rogers Xelevator) 

Mississippi  Valley  Elevator  and  Grain  Co.  (ele- 
Tator) 


Location. 


Part  of  block  2142 

....do 

Between  Chouteau  avenue  and  Rutgerstreel 
Between  Russell  avenue  and  Barton  street. 

Between  Smith  and  Ashley  streets 

Between  Park  avenue  and  Rutger  street . . 
Between  Soulard  street  and  Park  avenue. .. 

Foot  of  Louisa  street 

Foot  of  L'Esperance  street 

Between  Convent  and  La  Salle  streets 

South  of  Rutger  street 

North  of  St.  George  street 

Between  Barton  and  St.  George  streets. .  . . 
Between  Chnton  and  North  Market  streets. 
Between  Mound  street  and  Brazeau  tract . . 

Foot  of  Park  avenue 

Between  Brazeau  tract  and  East  Harrison 
lease. 

Part  of  blocks  2143  and  2144 

Part  of  block  2144 

Foot  of  Convent  street 

Foot  of  Ashley  street 


Monthly 
rental. 


Between  Warren  and  North  Market  sti«ets. 

Between  Warren  and  Benton  streets 

Foot  of  Bremen  avenue 

Foot  of  Anna  street 

Foot  of  Walnut  street 

Foot  of  Dickinson  street 

Between  Warren  and  Branch  streets 


Foot  of  St.  Louis  avenue . . . .- 

Near  toot  of  St.  Louis  avenue 

Foot  of  Barton  street 

Between  La  Salle  and  Rutger  streets 

Foot  of  Bremen  avenue 

Between  Madison  and  Chambers  streets 


S66.20 
19.80 

275.06 

332.64 

135.75 
67.50 

136.80 
10.00 

252.25 
20.00 
45.00 
3.86 
25.08 

160.92 


45.55 
56.24 
25.00 
lOO.OO 


76.71 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
74.00 
305.25 

39.65 
47.59 
20.52 
25.00 
10.00 
15.00 
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Table  23.— LIST  OF  MONTHLy  LEASES  OF  ST.  LOUIS  WATEB  FRONT,  1908-9— Cont'd. 


St.  Louis  Basket  and  Box  Co.  (log  landing) 

American  Refrigerator  Transit  Co.  (ice  conveyor), 

St.  Louis  Gas  Light  Co.  (coal  landing) 

M.  J.  Heller  Lumber  Co.  (lumber  yard) 

L.  C.  Krug  (lumber  yard) 

Meramec  Portland  Cement  and  Material  Co. 

(trackage). 
Standard  Reduction  and  Chemical  Co.  (garbage, 

reduction  loading  platform). 

Do 

Hy.  Gaus  &  Sons  Manulacturing  Co.  (lumber). . , 
Wiggins  Ferry  Co.  (trackage) 


Location. 


Foot  of  Pemrose  street 

In  front  of  block  854 

South  of  Rutger  street 

Between  Hall  and  North  Market  streets 

Between  North  Market  and  Benton  streets. 
Between  Dock  and  Branch  streets 

Between  Florida  and  Mullanphy  streets 

Foot  of  Chouteau  avenue 

Part  of  block  2142 

Between  North  Market  street  and  St.  Louis 
avenue. 


Monthly 
rental. 


S60.00 
25.00 
28.67 
5.50 
54.40 

249.  45 

52.50 

45.00 
228.00 
53.00 


Another  source  of  city  revenue  is  the  license  fees  for  the  privilege 
of  mooring  wharf  boats  at  the  paved  landings  owned  by  the  city. 
The  charter  of  the  city  provides  that — 

Bona  fide  owners  of  steamboats  regularly  engaged  in  carrying 
passengers  or  freight  or  of  barges,  transporting  general  merchan- 
dise by  means  of  steam  towboats  to  or  from  the  city,  and  none 
others,  may  have  the  right  to  moor  a  wharf  boat  at  the  paved 
landing,  to  be  used  exclusively  for  their  own  boats  or  vessels 
upon  terms  and  conditions  provided  by  this  charter  and  by  ordi- 
nance: Provided,  however,  That  the  said  wharf  boat  shall  be  owned 
hj  the  same  owners  and  in  exactly  the  same  proportion  as  the 
said  boats  and  vessels  are  owned. "^ 

This  privilege  is  granted  by  the  harbor  and  wharf  commissioner  at 
an  annual  rental  of  $1.50  per  each  front  foot  of  the  space  occupied. 
No  wharf  boat  over  400  feet  in  length  may  be  moored  at  the  paved 
wharf  of  the  city.*  A  bond  of  $20,000  is  required  for  the  proper 
maintenance  of  the  wharf  boat. 

Expenditures  for  wharf  purposes. — The  expenses  of  the  wharf 
department  are  paid,  mainly,  from  the  harbor  fund.  Receipts  and 
expenditures  for  the  year  ending  April  12,  1909,  are  presented  in  the 
following  statement :"  , 


Lumber  (10  cents  per  M  for  landing) $283.  60 

(Any  lumber  unloaded  on  river  front  from  railroad  or 

from  rafts,  except  lumber  from  steamboats,  on  which  there  is 

no  wharfage  charge.) 
Firewood  (10  cents  per  cord  for  landing) 490.  25 

"■  Charter  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Art.  IX. 
b  Revised  Code,  chap.  10,  Art.  Ill,  sec.  388. 
"Annual  Report  Harbor  and  Wharf  Commissioner. 
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Skids $18.  00 

(Used  to  place  under  freight  piled  on  wharf,  rate  is  6  cents 

per  skid  per  annum  to    stevedore    contractors  to  keep  on 

wharf.) 
Steamboat  wharfage  (abolished). 

Ferry  licenses 5»  950.  00 

Wharf  boats 2,  685.  00 

Sand  landings 5, 185.  80 

Railway  companies(track  privileges  on  unimproved  river  front)   50,  664. 08 
Elevators  (ground  rent  on  land  on  which  "  river  houses ' '  stand)        900.  00 

Lumber  companies  (yards  for  storing  lumber) 6,  436.  64 

Bowing  clubs 200. 00 

Miscellaneous  commodities  (coal,  ice,  general  merchandise, 

etc.)  stored  on  river  front 3, 696.  54 

Total  receipts 76,509.91 

EXPENDITURES. 

Harbor  and  wharf  salaries  and  current  expenses 11, 150. 25 

Harbor  boat. 13,  945.  66 

Cleaning  levee  and  removing  obstructions  in  river 9,  660. 14 

Repairs  of  dikes,  wharf,  and  river  bank 17, 423. 49 

Harbor  and  wharf  special  fund (°) 

Total  expenditures 52, 179.  54 

Net  receipts 24,  330.  37 

This  net  balance  goes  into  the  harbor  fund,  which  is  kept  distinct 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  city. 

East  St.  Louis  river  frontage. — On  the  east  bank  of  the  Missis| 
sippi,  beginning  at  the  north,  there  is  a  paved  landing  of  the  Madison 
County  Ferry  Company. 

From  the  boundary  line  between  Madison  and  St.  Clair  counties, 
111.,  as  far  as  the  north  limits  of  East  St.  Louis,  two- thirds  of  the  bank 
is  owned  by  the  Wiggins  Ferry  Company.  Most  of  the  remaining 
third  is  also  privately  owned.  This  part  of  the  east  bank  of  the  river 
is  unimproved  and  not  suitable  for  landing  purposes. 

The  entire  river  frontage  of  East  St.  Louis  is  owned  by  the  Wiggins 
Ferry  Company  and  occupied  by  railroad  tracks  used  by  that  com- 
pany. These  tracks  practically  parallel  the  river  and  adjoining 
freight  yards  of  the  principal  railroads  entering  East  St.  Louis.  A 
short  distance  south  of  the  northern  limits  is  an  incUne  used  by  tlje 
Wiggins  Ferry  Company  for  transferring  cars.  Just  below  is  the 
Union  Elevator  and  a  wagon  ferry  landing  of  the  Wiggins  Ferry  Com- 
pany; then  the  Advance  Elevator;  then  a  landing  where  sand  is 
unloaded  into  cars ;  then,  near  the  Eads  Bridge,  the  Belt  Elevator  of 
the  P.  P.  Williams  Gr,ain  Company. 

Below  and  adjoining  the  end  of  the  Eads  Bridge  is  the  Union  ware- 
house; then  a  wagon  ferry  landing  of  the  Wiggins  Ferry  Company. 
Next,  the  bank  is  occupied  by  railroad  tracks  where  coal  for  the  St. 

«  Nothing  used  during  this  year;  $1,000  available  each  year. 
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Louis  market  is  unloaded;  then  the  East  St.  Louis  Elevator.  Farther 
down  is  a  coal  dump  discharging  from  cars  into  barges;  then  the 
machiQe  shops  of  the  Wiggins  Ferry  Company.  Freight  yards  of 
the  Southern  Railway  extend  along  the  bank  for  some  distance  south 
of  the  city  limits.  From  the  yards  of  this  railroad  there  is  a  car- 
ferry  incline,  operated  by  the  Wiggins  Ferry  Company  in  connection 
with  the  car  ferry  of  the  Iron  Mountaia  Railroad,  at  the  foot  of  Lesper- 
ance  street,  in  St.  Louis.  An  elevator  of  considerable  size  is  situated 
in  these  freight  yards  of  the  Southern  Railway,  adjoining  the  river. 

Section  7.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

The  city  has  a  frontage  of  about  3^  miles  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
besides  about  1  mile  oh  the  Wolf  River,  which  forms  part  of  the 
western  boundary.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  Mississippi  frontage 
is  well  suited  for  wharf  purposes.  A  paved  wharf  where  general 
freight  is  handled  extends  for  about  2,000  feet  from  Jefferson  avenue 
south  to  Beale  avenue.  South  of  Beale  avenue  much  of  the  bank 
is  high,  and  steep  and  railroad  tracks  run  close  along  the  edge  of  the 
bluff.  Near  the  mouth  of  Wolf  River  the  frontage  (the  "  accretions  ") 
is  subject  to  overflow;  the  ownership  has  been  in  litigation  between 
the  city  and  private  owners.  Part  is  occupied  by  the  Choctaw  and 
Memphis  Railroad  (Rock  Island  System)  with  a  car  ferry  incline  for 
transfer  boats. 

Public  landing. — The  paved  portion  between  Jefferson  and  Beale 
avenues  is  the  public  wharf,  about  350  feet  wide,  in  front  of  the  rail- 
road tracks  on  the  top  of  the  bank.  At  present  much  of  the  wharf, 
though  paved,  is  very  rough.  Here  is  handled  practically  all  the 
freight  business  of  the  regular  lines  of  packet  steamers  over  the  wharf 
boat  of  the  Memphis  Consolidated  Wharfboat  Company,  which  is 
owned  and  used  by  the  Memphis  and  Arkansas  City  Packet  Company. 
It  is  also  used  by  the  Arkansas  River  Packet  Company,  plying  to 
Vicksburg,  Miss.,  and  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  boats  of  the  Lee  Line  to 
St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  Vicksburg.  Other  boats  of  the  Lee  Line  do 
not  use  the  wharf  boat,  but  handle  freight  directly  to  and  from  the 
paved  bank  of  the  river.  There  is  also  a  small  wharf  boat  of  a  ferry 
company  which  handles  some  traffic. 

The  freight  here  consists  principally  of  cotton  and  plantation  pro- 
ducts, general  merchandise,  and  plantation  supplies.  Cotton  and 
cotton  seed  are  landed  not  at  the  wharf  boat  but  directly  on  the 
paved  bank,  whence  it  is  hauled  in  carts  for  reshipment  by  rail. 

The  wharfage  fees  collected  during  the  calendar  year  1907  amounted 
to  $3,431.41.  Expenditures  during  the  year  amounted  to  $7,134.46, 
for  salary  of  wharf  master,  paving,  repairing  and  cleaning  the  levee, 
and  as  commissions  for  collections.     During  the  calendar  year  1908 
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the  receipts  from  wharfage  fees  were  $3,370,  aind  the  total  expendi- 
tures were  $3,430.  These  receipts  apparently  do  not  include  rentals 
for  the  use  of  city-owned  frontage  outside  the  public  landing.  There 
appear  to  be  some  receipts  from  this  source  paid  to  the  register  of 
licenses  and  privileges. 

Railroads  along  the  river  front. — Railroad  tracks  are  so 
placed  that  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  provide  for  the  exchange 
of  freight  between  the  railroads  and  boat  lines.  Tracks  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  and  of  the  Union  Railway  (a  switchiag 
railroad  operating  in  and  about  Memphis)  parallel  the  bank  along  the 
public  landing  and  beyond.  The  latter  railway  connects  all  the  rail- 
roads of  Memphis  and  serves  also  a  large  number  of  industries. 
Opposite  the  public  landing,  however,  the  tracks  of  this  railway  lie 
inside  the  two  tracks  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  which  it  is  said 
to  be  unable  to  cross.  South  of  Beale  avenue  railroad  tracks  run 
along  the  top  of  the  bluff.  Below  Butler  street  and  along  the  river 
bank  are  the  yards  of  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  and  Memphis 
Railroad  (part  of  the  Rock  Island-Frisco  System).  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  practical  coordination  of  railroads  with  the  water  lines,  ex- 
cept for  a  new  transfer  plant  of  the  Illinois  Central  a.bout  5  miles 
below  the  city.     (See  p.  280.) 

Section  8.  New  Orleans — River  terminals. 

A  previous  section  has  dealt  with  the  terminal  facilities  at  New 
Orleans  for  ocean  freight  (p.  147).  The  river  traffic  is,  however,  also  of 
large  importance.  The  facilities  for  river  boats  here  are  exceptional 
in  that  there  are  fixed  wharves  built  along  the  levee  front  of  the  city. 
The  general  freight  of  the  river  packet  lines  is  still  handled  chiefly  by 
hand  trucks.  Coal  transfer  is  discussed  elsewhere;  also  the  owner- 
ship, occupancy,  and  administration  of  the  wharves.  Wharfage 
charges  on  river  craft  differ  somewhat  from  the  charges  on  ocean- 
going vessels.  The  receipts  for  wharfage  on  river  steamboats  for 
the  fiscal  years  ended  August  31,  1906,  and  August  31,  1907,  were 
$7,586.22  and  $7,614.92,  respectively. 

Section  9,  Comparison  of  conditions  at  seven  important  river  ports. 

According  to  the  census  report  on  transportation  by  water,  the 
volume  of  freight  at  all  ports  on  the  Mississippi  River  system  amounted 
to  24,721,384  tons  in  1906.  Allowing  roughly  for  duplication,  prob- 
ably about  one-half  is  either  shipped  from  or  received  at  the  7  ports 
(Pittsburg,  Cincumati,  LouisvUle,  Cairo,  St.  Louis,  Memphis,  and 
New  Orleans)  already  discussed.  Much  is  package  freight,  nearly  all 
of  which  passes  over  wharf  boats  moored  at  the  paved  public  landings 
or,  at  New  Orleans,  directly  over  the  wharf.  Bulky  freight  is  gen- 
erally unloaded  at  unimproved  portions  controlled  by  parties  owning 
the  cargoes  and  maintaining  transfer  appliances.     For  this  reason 
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termiiial  charges  are  not  usually  so  important  for  bulk  as  for  package 
freight. 

At  none  of  the  said  7  ports  (except  at  St.  Louis  and  New  Or- 
leans) does  the  improved  pubHc  wharf  exceed  7  blocks  in  length, 
although  most  of  the  cities  own  parts  of  the  frontage  in  addition  to 
the  paved  wharf.  At  Pittsburg,  Louisville,  St.  Louis,  Memphis, 
and  New  Orleans  the  city-owned  frontage  extends  for  several  miles. 
At  Cincinnati  the  city  owns  the  river  bank  for  a  distance  of  2  blocks, 
where  the  public  landing  is  located,  and  also  the  river  ends  of  certain 
streets.  Li  most  cases  the  unimproved  wharf,  and  in  some  instances 
parts  of  the  improved  wharf,  are  leased  to  private  parties,  often  for 
extended  periods.  At  Cairo  and  East  St.  Louis  the  entire  frontages 
are  controlled  by  private  parties.  Except  at  New  Orleans,  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  public  landings  of  these  ports  are  generally  paved — 
embankments  in  bad  repair.  The  approaches  themselves  are  fre- 
quently obstructed  by  railroad  tracks. 

The  number  of  wharf  boats  at  any  one  port  does  not  exceed  4,  ex- 
cept at  St.  Louis,  where  there  are  7.  They  are  owned  almost  uni- 
formly by  private  concerns,  and  pay  a  certain  fee,  usually  to  the  mu- 
nicipal authorities,  for  the  privilege  of  mooring  at  the  paved  wharf. 
Besides  the  fee  paid  by  the  wharf  boat,  there'  are  usually  also  charges 
on  craft  for  the  use  of  the  public  landings.  The  water  front  is  not 
ordinarily  operated  for  a  profit,  but  rather  with  regard  to  the  expense 
of  improving  and  maintaining  the  landing  facilities.  Generally  the 
receipts  are  somewhat  in  excess  of  expenditures. 

At  the  larger  ports  the  admiaistration  of  the  city-owned  river  front- 
age is  usually  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  public  works.  Generally  a 
wharf  master  has  immediate  supervision  of  the  wharf,  assessing  and 
collecting  wharfage  charges,  assigning  boats  to  berths,  etc.  At  New 
Orleans  the  administration  is  in  a  board  of  port  commissioners. 

Modern  facilities  for  the  transfer  of  package  freight  between  boat 
lines  and  railroads  scarcely  exist.  Railroads  as  a  rule  oppose  the  move- 
ment of  traffic,  even  in  part,  by  competing  water  routes,  whenever  it  is 
possible  to  divert  it  to  an  all-rail  route.  This  attitude  largely  ac- 
counts for  the  lack  of  advance  in  terminal  f acUities  for  the  exchange 
of  freight  between  the  two  classes  of  carriers.  Except  for  the  ex- 
change of  coal,  sand-,  and  other  bulky  freight  from  boats,  or  logs  from 
the  river,  transportation  by  rail  and  by  river  are  almost  wholly 
separated  from  each  other.  For  package  freight,  even  where  that 
freight  moves  in  greatest  volume,  there  is  usually  an  expense  for 
drayage.  Shipments  by  a  joint  rail  and  water  route  are  much  ham- 
pered by  such  additional  expenses  and  frequent  delays. 

It  would  be  a  comparatively  easy  matter,  physically,  to  unify  the 
two  systems  at  the  larger  ports.  Railroad  tracks  parallel  the  pubUc 
landings,  along  the  banks  at  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Cairo, 
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St.  Louis,  and  Memphis,  and  along  the  levee  at  New  Orleans.  Until, 
however,  railroads  cooperate  with  water  carriers  by  granting  favorable 
prorating  arrangements  no  considerable  development  in  the  terminal 
interchange  of  freight  can  be  expected. 

River  lines  at  present  are  obliged  to  depend  principally  on  freight 
that  can  be  moved  all  the  way  by  boat.  This  prevents  any  proper 
expansion  of  river-borne  traffic.  Without  an  increase  in  such  traffic 
no  general  development  of  terminal  facilities  is  probable.  Improved 
terminal  facilities  would  attract  more  freight  to  river  lines,  but  it 
is  also  true  that  if  boat  lines  enjoyed  a  larger  degree  of  certainty 
of  navigation  and  were  able  to  compete  or  cooperate  with  railroads 
on  more  favorable  terms  the  volume  of  river-borne  traffic  would 
be  enormously  expanded  and  water  terminal  facilities  be  vastly 
improved. 

Table  24.— WATER  TERMINALS  AT  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  PORTS. 


City. 

Nature  of  traffic. 

Length 

General  paelcet. 

Special  commodities. 

front. 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

Country  produce,  paints,  wire, 
etc. 

General  merchandise,  country 
produce,  tobacco,  etc. 

General  merchandise,  country 
produce,  etc. 

General  packet  and  tobacco . . . 

Cotton,  general  merchandise, 

imports,  meats,  etc. 
General  merchandise,  etc 

Steel  and  iron  products,  coal 
and    sand    received;    coal 
fleets  assemble  here. 

Coal  received 

Miles. 

r,inninTin,tij  Ohin 

12-14 

Cairo,IIl 

6J 

5} 
5 

Coal  and  sand  received;  coal 
fleets  reassemble  below  canal. 

Memphis,  Tenn 

St.  Louis,  Mo     

Coal,  sand,  and  logs  received. . 

19 

Ownership  and  occupancy  of  river  front. 

City. 

Extent  of  city 
ownership. 

Extent  of  railroad  ownership  and  occupancy. 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

Railroads  own  10|  miles;  railroads  and  industrial  con- 
cerns occupy  all  of  Ohio  and  Monongahela  frontage, 
except  2J  miles. 

Railroads  occupy  more  than  3  miles  of  waterfront,  and 
are  attempting  to  build  elevated  trestle  across  public 
wharf. 

Railroads  occupy  entire  frontage  on  both  river  fronts, 
except  10  blocks  of  Cairo  Trust  Property  and  about 
an  equal  length  near  Illinois  Central  bridge. 

Elevated  railroad  tracks  run  along  bank  close  to  city 
wharf  for  9  blocks. 

Illinois  Central  and  Belt  Line  tracks  run  alongside  of 
public  landing  the  length  of  city  wharf  (6  blocks) 
and  a  mile  farther  along  the  bank. 

2  blocks  and  ends 
of  streets. 

None 

Cairo,  111 

Louisville,  Ky 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Smiles 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

length  of 
oupies  th 
wharf,  so 

river  front;  elevated  raikoad  stt 
ree-fovirths  of  a  mile  along  t 
ith  from  the  Eads  Bridge. 

uctureoc- 
tie  central 
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Table  24.— WATER  TERMINALS  AT  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  PORTS— Continued. 


City. 

Paved  wharf. 

Method  of  leasing  wharf. 

Length. 

Kind. 

Ownership. 

Pittsbure.  Pa  

3  blocks. . . 

2  blocks... 

4  blocks 

Worn  granite 
blocks. 

Worn     limestone 

blocks. 
....  do    

City 

Monthly  and  annual; 
also  occupying  without 
lease. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

do 

Private  corpo- 
ration. 
City 

Cairo  111                    

Louisville  Kv                     -   - 

5  blocks  . 

...    do     

By  month  and  year,  and 
long  leases. 

6  blocks.. 
2.69  mUes 

Worn  granite  and" 
limestone  blocks. 

Granite  blocks 
and  Telford  mac- 
adam. 

....  do 

do 

monthly  lease. 

City. 

Wharf  boats. 

Number. 

Ownership. 

Charge. 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

4 
3 

3 

2 
2 

7 

By  steamboat  companies 

...do        .      - 

S12  per  year. 

Half  cent  per  linear  foot  per 
day. 

Cairo,  111 

Louisville,  Ky 

shipping  company 
Steamboat  companie 
Steamboat  company 
Steamboat  companie 

^ 

$35  per  month. 
None. 

"HfiTTiphi'!,  TfiTlTl 

St.  Louis,  Mo                     .  . 

s 

SI  .50  Tier  front  foot  Tier  vear. 

Administration. 

City. 

Officials. 

Year  ended — 

Receipts. 

Expend- 
itures. 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

Department  of  public  works,  bu- 
reau of  city  property,  and  wharf 
master. 

Board  of  public  works  and  wharf 
master. 

Landing  owned  and  administered 
by  Cairo  Trust  Property  (private 
corporation). 

Board  of  public  works  arid  wharf 
master. 

Board  of  public  works  and  pohce 
board  elect  wharf  master  every  2 
years. 

Board  of  public  works  and  harbor 
and  wharf  commissioner. 

Jan.    31,1909 
Dec.  31,1908 

821,924.79 
6,410.00 

$7,625.92 

Cincinnati ,  Ohio             

5,202.00 

Cairo,  111 

Louisville,  Ky 

Sept.   1,1907 
Deo.  31,1908 

Apr.    8, 1909 

17, 119. 16 
3,370.00 

76,609.91 

16,335.77 

Memphis,  Tenn 

3,430.00 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

52,179.54 

Section  10.  Other  ports  on  the  Ohio  Eiver  and  tributaries. 

At  several  points  on  the  Monongahela  River  the  landing  facihties 
are  poor.  At  Monessen  boats  are  not  able  to  make  landings  on 
account  of  railroad  tracks.    At  Fairmont,  W.  Va.,  packets  must 
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land  opposite  the  business  portion  of  the  town  for  a  similar  reason. 
The  poHcy  of  railroads  along  this  river,  as  elsewhere,  appears  to  be 
to  occupy  the  river  bank  as  much  as  possible. 

On  the  Ohio  River  many  of  the  towns  maintain  public  landing 
places  with  a  charge  on  boats.  Packet  lines  complain  that  these 
charges  are  high,  so  that  with  wharf  boat  and  freight  agency  charges 
they  cause  shippers  to  use  rail  rather  than  river.  The  traffic  official 
of  one  steamboat  hue  states: 

The  wharfage  charge  at  river  ports  is  in  many  instances  equal 
to,  if  it  does  not  exceed,  the  amount  the  water  line  receives  for 
the  freight  which  it  may  discharge  or  take  on  at  such  point. 
*  *  *  Were  the  packet  lines  to  stop  at  such  points  between 
Pittsburg  and  Cincumati  the  average  cost  (for  wharfage)  would 
probably  be  from  $40  to  160  per  boat.  In  order  to  avoid  this 
expense,  the  boat  lines  stop  only  at  the  larger  ports.  *  *  *  jj 
is  useless  to  think  of  spending  $60,000,000  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Ohio  River  if  the  localcommunities  are  to  make  charges 
which  will  prevent  the  merchants  trading  at  the  various  towns 
along  the  river.  The  only  use  that  could  be  made  of  the  river 
would  then  be  for  solid  cargoes  of  coal  and  other  commodities 
for  which  the  boat  would  not  find  it  necessary  to  stop  along  the 
river. 

(For  these  wharfage  charges  see  p.  339.) 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. — ^There  is  a  railroad  track  along  the  street  at 
the  top  of  the  bank  which  frequently  obstructs  the  passage  to  the 
wharf  boat. 

Paekersburg,  W.  Va. — The  city  fronts  about  If  miles  on  the  Ohio 
River  and  the  same  distance  on  the  little  Kanawha  River.  The  total 
proportion  of  the  frontage  owned  by  the  city  is  about  one-nineteenth. 
Corporations,  including  the  railroads,  own  about  twelve-nineteenths 
and  individuals  six-nineteenths.  The  public  landing  extends  one 
square  along  the  Ohio  River  and  one  square  on  the  Little  Kanawha 
River.  The  city  wharf  master  (1907)  also  owns  the  wharf  boat  at 
which  the  steam  and  gasoline  boats  land  and  pays  the  city  a  license 
fee  of  $50  annually. 

Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va.— The  city  keeps  up  about  150  feet  of 
river  front  as  a  public  landing,  and  no  railroad  tracks  run  along  the 
bank  at  this  point.  The  city  receives  a  license  fee  of  $50  from  the 
wharf  boat. 

Charleston,  W.  Va.— The  city  of  Charleston  owns  800  feet  out  of 
^  miles  on  the  Kanawha  River  front  and  1^  out  of  IJ  miles  on  the 
Elk  River  front.  The  rest  is  owned  by  private  parties.  The  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  Railway  owns  1,000  feet.  The  city  charges  $450  per 
year  for  the  wharf  privilege  on  the  Kanawha  River. 

On  the  Green  and  Barren  rivers,  in  Kentucky,  the  package  freight 
is  handled  mainly  by  the  EvansviUe  and  Bowling  Green  Packet 
Company.    During   1907   it  paid  no   wharfage   charges.    It  owns 
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wharf  property  at  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  and  a  wharf  boat  at  Crom- 
well, Ky.  At  most  landings  this  line  does  not  use  wharf  boats,  but 
maintains  warehouses  at  Woodbury,  Morgantown,  South  Carrollton, 
Livermore,  Calhoun,  and  Rumsey,  Ky. 

EvANSViLLE,  Ind. — ^At  EvausviUe  the  receipts  for  wharfage  in 
1906  were  |2,256.51,  the  expenditures  were  $1,973.46,  $600  for  the 
salary  of  the  wharf  master,  and  the  balance  ($1,373.46)  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  wharf  and  miscellaneous  expenses. 

At  several  points  along  the  Ohio  and  tributary  rivers  near  Evans- 
ville  grain  buyers  maintain  landings  and  warehouses  for  the  river 
shipment  of  grain  from  adjoining  territory.  From  these  warehouses 
the  graia  is  shipped  by  steamboats  and  barges  to  such  railroad  points 
as  Evansville  and  Henderson.  At  these  cities  and  at  Mount  Vernon, 
Uniontown,  and  Shawneetown  are  grain  elevators.  Considerable 
grain  is  received  at  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  wharf  boat  at  Hen- 
derson, Ky.     Warehouses  are  also  maintained  on  the  Illinois  River. 

Nashville,  Tenn. — Including  both  sides  of  the  Cumberland  River, 
which  bisects  the  city,  there  are  6|  miles  of  water  front  at  NashviUe, 
of  which  the  city  owns  4,800  feet.  The  other  principal  owners  are 
the  Tennessee  Central  Railroad,  with  2,800  feet,  and  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville  Railroad,  with  530  feet,  neither  of  which  has  ever 
used  the  property  for  wharf  purposes.  The  city  owns  2  wharves, 
but  no  wharf  boat. 

Clarksville,  Tenn. — The  city  of  Clarksville  owns  no  part  of  its 
2  miles  of  frontage  along  the  Cumberland  River.  It  has  stock,  how- 
ever, in  the  Union  Wharf  Company,  which  owns  the  wharf  and  the 
wharf  boat  at  Clarksville.  The  frontage  of  the  Union  Wharf  Com- 
pany is  900  feet.  This  company  charges  wharfage  for  boats  landing 
at  its  dock. 

Chattanooga,  TENN.^-Out  of  a  total  of  4  miles  of  water  front  on 
the  Tennessee  River  at  Chattanooga  only  780  feet  are  owned  by  the 
city.  ,  Other  owners  of  riparian  property  are  the  Chattanooga  Packet 
Company,  the  Tennessee  River  Navigation  Company,  and  others. 
The  city  owns  a  warehouse  and  elevator.  The  Chattanooga  Packet 
Company  leases  both,  together  with  the  wharf  rights,  for  $2,000  per 
annum. 

Florence,  Ala. — The  city  of  Florence  owns  1,200  feet  of  frontage 
altogether,  which  is  used  for  wharfage  purposes  and  for  warehouses, 
all  free  to  shippers.  In  addition  there  are  nearly  2  miles  of  river  front 
privately  owned,  practically  all  of  which  can  be  used  for  landing  by 
boats.  With  the  exception  of  a  bridge,  none  of  the  river  front,  as 
far  as  can  be  learned,  is  owned  by  railroads. 

On  the  Tennessee  River  the  use  of  wharf  boats  is  exceptional,  and 
usually  the  only  facilities  are  those  of  the  natiu-al  river  bank.'' 

«  Year  Book  of  the  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  1907,  pp.  302-303. 
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Section  11.  Ports  on  the  upper  Mississippi  River  and  tributaries. 

Only  a  small  amount  of  information  has  been  received  regarding 
the  facilities  for  handling  water-borne  freight  on  the  Mississippi 
River  and  tributaries  above  St.  Louis. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — The  wharves  at  St.  Paul  for  the  most  part  are 
owned  by  the  city,  although  the  Diamond  Jo  Line  and  other  steam- 
boat companies  are  said  to  have  certain  easements  in  the  property. 
Some  years-  ago  the  city  council  granted  to  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  Railway  the  right  to  erect  a  freight  house  for  its  own 
exclusive  use  on  the  public  levee.  In  a  suit  arising  out  of  this  it 
was  held  that  the  city  had  no  authority  to  make  any  such  grant. 

Burlington,  Iowa. — The  entire  water  front  of  Burlington  is 
owned  by  the  city  and  about  three-fourths  (6,500  feet)  is  occupied  by 
railroads  and  private  parties.  Under  grants  from  the  city,  some  in 
the  shape  of  long  leases,  the  Rock  Island  Railway  System  and  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad,  together,  now  occupy 
more  than  five-eighths  of  the  river  frontage,  or  about  5,500  feet  of 
the  total  city  frontage. 

Other  companies  occupying  the  bank  include  the  Burlington  Basket 
Company,  Northern  Hardwood  Lumber  Company,  Burlington  and 
Missouri  Elevator  Company,  Diamond  Jo  Boat  Line,  Burlington  Gas 
Light  Company,  and  the  Citizens  Water  Company.  The  city  owns 
and  controls  the  principal  landing  places,  termed  "  the  wharf." 

Peoria,  III. — The  water  front  of  Peoria  extends  along  the  Illinois 
River  and  Lake  Peoria  for  about  4  miles.  The  only  wharf  within 
city  limits  is  the  public  landing  owned  by  the  city,  about  3  blocks. 

Among  the  largest  riparian  owners  or  lessees  of  the  water  front  are 
several  distilling,  brewing,  and  ice  companies,  the  stock  yards,  gas 
works,  and  others.  Tracks  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 
Railroad  parallel  a  long  stretch  of  the  frontage  northeast  of  the 
public  landing,  as  do  also  those  of  the  Rock  Island  and  Peoria 
Railway.  The  two  companies  appear  to  control  that  part  of  the 
bank  adjoining  the  public  landing  on  the  southwest.  Beginning  a 
short  distance  southwest  of  this  the  right  of  way  of  the  Peoria  Ter- 
minal Railroad  closely  parallels  the  river  bank  as  far  as  the  city 
limits  on  the  south. 

Missouri  River  ports. — ^Among  the  principal  ports  are  Jefferson 
City,  Kansas  City,  and  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  Leavenworth  and  Atchison, 
Kans.;  Omaha,  Nebr.;  Council  Bluffs  and  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  Pierre, 
S.  Dak. ;  Bismarck,  N.  Dak. ;  and  Fort  Benton,  Mont.  Very  little 
information  is  at  present  available  regarding  the  river  frontage  and 
terminal  facilities  there.  At  Kansas  City,  however,  the  river  front- 
age and  the  harbor  facilities  are  ample,  and  there  is  at  present  a  wharf 
which,  with  some  improvements,  would  be  sufficient  to  accommodate 
a  large  volume  of  traffic.  The  river  front  is  owned  and  controlled  by 
the  municipality. 
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Section  12.  Ports  on  the  lower  Mississippi  River  system. 

With  the  exception  of  Memphis  and  New  Orleans  very  little  atten- 
tion appears  to  be  paid  to  landing  facilities  by  the  towns  along  the 
lower  Mississippi  and  tributaries.  On  the  Mississippi  are  such 
towns  as  Helena  and  Arkansas  City,  Ark.;  Greenville,  Vicksburg, 
and  Natchez,  Miss.;  Bayou  Sara,  Baton  Rouge,  Plaquemine,  and 
Donaldsonville,  La.  On  the  Arkansas  River  are  Little  Rock  and  Pine 
Bluff,  Ark.;  on  the  Ouachita  River  are  Monroe  and  Columbia,  La.; 
and  on  the  Red  River,  Shreveport  and  Alexandria,  La.  Coal  and 
logs  are  not  generally  handled  at  the  public  landings  of  these  ports, 
which  are  used  principally  for  plantation  products  and  supplies,  and 
other  package  freight.  Improved  wharves  and  wharf  boats  have 
practically  ceased  to  exist  at  a  number  of  ports. 

On  the  Arkansas  River  the  principal  ports  are  Little  Rock  and 
Pine  Bluff,  Ark.  Their  principal  water-borne  package  freight  is 
handled  by  the  Arkansas  River  Packet  Company,  operating  between 
Little  Rock  and  Memphis.  At  Pine  Bluff  this  company  owns  a 
warehouse  and  the  land  on  which  it  is  located,  and  a  warehouse  at 
Little  Rock. 

Little  Rock,  Ark. — At  Little  Rock  there  are  about  6^  miles  of 
river  frontage,  including  both  sides  of  the  river.  Probably  over 
one-half  is  owned  by  private  parties.  The  city  owns  about  four-fifths 
of  a  mile  of  frontage.  Several  individuals  and  corporations  lease 
parts  of  the  city-owned  banks.  The  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany has  a  right  of  way  along  the  river  bank. 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark. — At  Pine  Bluff  the  water  front  is  about  3  miles, 
of  which  about  one-fifth  is  owned  by  the  city.  The  St.  Louis  South- 
western Railroad  Company  owns  about  1,500  feet  of  frontage  outside 
the  city  limits.  There  are  no  wharves  or  elevators  on  the  river  front. 
Formerly  the  city  maintained  a  wharf,  but  this  was  destroyed. 

Greenville,  Miss. — At  Greenville,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  there 
is  a  tipple  of  the  Southern  Railway  from  which  Alabama  coal  is 
loaded  on  coal  boats.  This  tipple  has  a  capacity  of  about  1,000  tons 
per  day. 

At  such  points  as  Vicksburg,  Natchez,  Baton  Rouge,  and  Donald- 
sonville are  coal-boat  harbors.  The  cargoes  are  discharged,  for  the 
most  part,  by  hand  shovel. 

Vicksburg,  Miss. — At  Vicksburg  the  total  length  of  the  water 
front  is  approximately  1  mile.  Of  this  the  city  owns  about  2,500  feet 
of  the  more  valuable  frontage.  The  remamder  is  owned  by  various 
corporations,  including  the  Alabama  and  Vicksburg  Railway  Com- 
pany, the  People's  Compress  and  Warehouse  Company,  and  the 
Vicksburg  Wharf  and  Land  Company.  There  is  at  present  little 
improvement  of  the  bank,  and  no  elevators.  Where  packet  steam- 
boats land  the  adjacent  land  is  high  and  steep.     The  city  owns  no 
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wharf  boats,  but  near  the  landing  place  are  warehouses,  operated  by 
the  steamboat  companies  or  by  agencies.  The  city  leases  a  small 
part  of  its  frontage  to  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company  (Monongahela 
River  Consolidated  Coal  and  Coke  Company)  and  one  or  two  other 
similar  companies,  for  landing  and  storage.  Railroad  tracks  largely 
obstruct  landing  from  the  river. 

Natchez,  Miss. — At  Natchez  the  river  frontage  is  about  11,100 
feet,  of  which  the  city  owns  about  1,800  feet.  The  city  owns 
no  wharf  boat.  The  principal  riparian  owners  and  occupants  are 
R.  F.  Learned,  John  Kilgarlin,  the  estate  of  John  Roth,  the  Pitts- 
burg Coal  Company,  and  the  Bluff  City  Railway.  The  latter  com- 
pany has  a  frontage  of  about  300  feet,  and  makes  a  small  wharfage 
charge.  Just  below  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  the  Natchez  and 
Southern  Railway  owns  some  three  or  four  thousand  feet  of  frontage. 
This  railway  has  some  2  J  miles  of  track,  an  incline,  and  other  terminal 
facilities  at  Natchez.  The  city  proper  and  the  land  adjacent  to  the 
bank  are  at  a  considerable  elevation,  with  a  steep  ascent  from  the 
river. 

Shreveport  and  Alexandria,  La. — At  neither  Shreveport  nor 
Alexandria,  the  two  principal  ports  on  the  Red  River,  are  there  any 
improved  landing  faciHties. 

At  Shreveport  there  is  a  frontage  of  about  a  mile,  of  which  the  city 
is  said  to  own  about  one-half.  Former  wharf  boat  and  wharves 
have  disappeared  with  the  decline  in  river  traffic.  Railways  occupy 
practically  the  entire  water  front,  extending  along  Commerce  street 
where  their  freight  depots  are  situated. 

At  Alexandria  the  water  front  of  the  city  extends  along  the  Red 
River  for  about  2^  miles,  mostly  owned  by  the  city.  The  Southern 
Pacific  Company  has  a  track  along  the  levee  front  for  about  2,200 
feet,  but  it  has  no  exclusive  right  thereon.  There  are  no  public  or 
private  improvements  for  landing  purposes,  no  elevators  nor  wharf 
boats.     There  is  little  water  transportation  at  Alexandria. 


CHAPTER  V. 
PORTS  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  AND  RIVERS. 

Section  1.  State  control  of  harbors  and  tidelands  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

The  constitution  of  the  State  of  Washington  "asserts  its  owner- 
ship to  the  beds  and  shores  of  all  navigable  waters  in  the  State"  up 
to  high  water,  vested  rights  being  exempted.  The  State  is  prohibited 
from  giving,  selling,  or  leasing  to  any  private  person  or  corporation 
any  rights  in  the  waters  beyond  harbor  lines  to  be  established.  It 
is  further  provided :  ' '  Nor  shall  any  of  the  area  lying  between  any 
harbor  line  and  the  line  of  ordinary  high  tide  and  within  not  less 
than  50  feet  nor  more  than  600  feet  of  such  harbor  line  (as  the  com- 
mission shall  determine)  be  sold  or  granted  by  the  State,  nor  its 
rights  to  control  the  same  relinquished,  but  such  area  shall  be  forever 
reserved  for  landings,  wharves,  streets,  and  other  conveniences  of 
navigation  and  commerce.  ""■  The  constitution  also  prohibits  any 
leases  of  the  right  to  build  wharves  and  like  structures  for  a  longer 
term  than  thirty  years. 

It  thus  appears  that  between  the  inner  and  outer  harbor  lines  a 
strip  not  less  than  50  nor  more  than  600  feet  wide,  the  land  is  held 
perpetually  by  the  State  and  can  not  be  sold,  but  may  be  leased  for 
a  term  of  not  over  thirty  years.  Between  the  inner  harbor  line  and 
the  meander  line  (or  the  line  of  mean  high  water '")  the  tidelands 
formerly  owned  by  the  State  have  largely  been  sold. 

The  tide  and  shore  lands  of  the  State  which  are  not  reserved  from 
sale  are  divided  into  two  classes :  (1 )  Those  within  or  in  front  of  the 
limits  of  any  incorporated  city  or  town,  or  within  2  miles  on  either 
side,  including  submerged  lands  lying  between  the  line  of  mean  low 
tide  and  the  inner  harbor  line  wherever  harbor  lines  are  established; 
(2)  those  not  included  in  the  above  class. 

In  1890  the  legislature  provided  for  a  board  of  harbor  hne  com- 
missioners to  establish  harbor  lines  in  front  of  the  corporate  limits  of 
any  city.  In  1893  a  State  Board  of  Land  Commissioners  was  created 
with  jurisdiction  over  the  tidelands  and  the  harbor  line  areas.  In 
1897  the  State  Board  of  Land  Commissioners  was  made  to  constitute 
the  harbor  hne  commission  with  power  to  lease  the  right  to  build 

a  Constitution  of  State  of  Washington,"  1889,  Art.  XV,  sec.  204. 
6  Manual  of  Surveying  Instructions,  Land  OfBce,  ch.  171. 
48417°— 10 17  235 
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and  maintain  wiiarves,  docks,  and  other  structures,  no  such  lease  to 
be  longer  than  thirty  years  and  the  rental  not  to  exceed  in  any  case 
1  per  cent  of  the  assessed  value  of  a  strip  of  the  shore  or  tidelands 
(exclusive  of  improvements)  adjoining  the  portion  of  the  harbor  area 
embraced  in  such  lease  and  of  equal  width.  The  State  reserves  the 
right  to  regulate  rates  of  wharfage,  dockage,  and  other  tolls  to  be 
imposed  by  the  lessees  ortheir  assigns. 

Under  an  act  approved  March  18,  1901,  it  was  made  the  duty  of 
the  harbor  line  commission  to  examine  and  appraise  any  tide  or  shore 
lands  of  the  first  class  not  theretofore  appraised.  The  owners  of 
lands  fronting  upoii  lands  of  the  first  class  have  the  preferred  right 
for  sixty  days  following  the  filing  of  the  final  appraisal  thereof  to 
apply  for  the  purchase  of  any  such  lands.  The  owner  of  valuable 
improvements  in  actual  use  prior  to  March  26,  1890,  upon  such  lands 
has  the  exclusive  right  to  make  such  application  within  the  prescribed 
sixtj"  days.  The  harbor  line  commission  adjudicates  as  between  con- 
flicting applications. 

Tide  and  shore  lands  of  the  second  class  not  set  aside  by  legis- 
lative enactment  for  any  public  improvement  or  use  were  subject  to 
the  owner's  preferred  right  of  application  for  purchase  within  sixty 
days  of  the  taking  effect  of  the  act  of  1901  on  all  applications  that 
were  then  pending.  This  right  was  limited  to  thirty  days  in  cases 
where  no  application  was  already  pending,  and  in  case  others  than 
the  owner  should  make  application  for  the  purchase  of  these  lands 
the  owner  should  have  thirty  days  from  the  time  of  notice  of  such 
application  in  which  to  file  his  claim. 

Section  2.  Seattle  and  Ballard,  Wash. 

Seattle  covers  practically  the  entire  shore  of  Elliott  Bay,  an  inlet 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Puget  Sound.  The  depths  in  the  bay  are  very 
great  and  preclude  anchorage  except  at  a  few  places  inshore.  The 
harbor  has  an  area  of  about  800  acres.  The  water  front  is  about  6 
miles  long.  It  is  a  narrow  strip  of  land  between  a  bay  of  great  depth 
and  a  steep  ascent  on  the  land  side.  In  order  to  gain  sufficient  length 
for  piers  the  slips  were  laid  diagonally  with  the  shore  line.  There  are 
also  the  east  and  west  waterways,  partly  dredged  through  the  tide 
flats  at  the  southern  end  of  the  bay,  with  a  third,  at  the  other  end  of 
the  harbor,  known  as  "Smiths  Cove  Waterway."  Opposite  page  24 
is  a  map  showing  the  water  front  of  Seattle. 

Water  front.— The  water  front  extends  in  a  southeasterly  direc- 
tion 15,500  feet;  thence  southerly  3,500  feet;  thence  westerly  9,500 
feet;  thence  northwesterly  5,500  feet,  like  the  letter  "J, "  with  the  ter- 
minal docks  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  at  the  top  of  the  long 
stem,  the. West  Seattle  Improvement  Company  at  the  end  of  the 
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short  stem.  The  Northern  Pacific,  the  Pacific  Coast  Company,  and 
their  affihated  companies  or  lessees  occupy  and  own  or  control  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  ground  and  docks  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay. 
Eailroad  avenue,  the  water-front  street,  owned  by  the  cit_r  and  occu- 
pied by  both  the  city  and  the  railroads,  approximately  follows  the 
harbor  lines  from  the  Great  Northern  terminal  docks  on  the  north  to 
the  grain  and  coal  elevators  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  at  the 
southerly  end  of  the  west-side  water  front;  thence  along  the  west  side 
of  the  bay.  For  about  2  J  miles  Railroad  avenue  is  crowded  with  the 
movement  of  trains  and  teams  handling  freight. 

When  Railroad  avenue  was  laid  out  it  did  not  extend  to  the  low- 
water  mark;  and  there  is  a  narrow  strip  of  privately  owned  property- 
nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  immediate  water  front,  thus  cutting 
off  direct  access  to  the  harbor  line.  These  private  owners  may  secure 
the  right  to  erect  wharves,  the  land  entrance  to  which  they  will  abso- 
lutely control.  This  situation  on  Railroad  avenue  seems  to  make 
the  provision  for  public  control  of  the  water  front  of  no  effect  in  so  far 
as  this  particular  portion  thereof  is  concerned. 

The  docks  and  wharves  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  the 
Pacific  Coast  Company,  and  others  in  the  commercial  shipping  dis- 
trict, are  connected  by  spur  tracks  with  the  main  tracks  on  Railroad 
avenue.  These  main  tracks  were  (September,  1907)  exclusively 
used  by  the  traias  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railway,  and  the  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  Railroad,  a  coal 
road  forming  part  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Company's  property.  The 
Oregon  and  Washington  Railway  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul  Railway  also  operate  on  Railroad  avenue. 

The  effort  of  the  city  has  apparently  been  to  keep  Railroad  avenue 
open  to  all  roads,  making  it  to  some  extent  a  belt  line  for  the  coordina- 
tion of  rail  and  water  carriers.  There  have  been  numerous  franchises 
effected  as  to  its  occupancy.  The  tracks  of  the  Great  Northern  sys- 
tem cover  the  avenue  within  the  limits  of  the  most  important  water 
transportation  district.  Other  roads  may  get  in  on  this  ground  by  a 
recent  franchise,  which  provided  that  on  and  after  September  1,  1906, 
that  portion  of  the  avenue  between  Kiag  street  and  Union  street  must 
be  used  only  for  switching  purposes. 

Taking  the  end  of  Madison  street  as  a  common  center  of  this  district, 
there  are  9  sets  of  tracks  on  Railroad  avenue  within  the  space 
allowed.  The  street  is  about  180  feet  wide  at  this  point,  and  52  feet 
of  that  is  reserved  by  the  city,  along  the  westerly  side,  for  the  move- 
ment of  teams  and  pedestrians,  this  reservation  continuing  north  to 
Broad  street.  The  original  ordinance  did  not  provide  for  joint  user, 
but  the  switching  franchise  has  in  a  measure  remedied  the  defect,  and 
other  roads  may  now  come  in  from  either  end  across  the  middle. 
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New  railroads  Jiave  been  forced  to  seek  water-front  terminals  at 
the  south  end  of  the  harbor  on  the  flat  lands  there.  South  of  Yesler 
Way,  near  the  point  where  Railroad  avenue  narrows,  the  trackage 
was  constructed  under  a  joint-user  franchise,  so  that  the  south  end 
of  the  water  front  is  open  for  the  use  of  future  rail  lines. 

City  ownership. — The  city  owns,  besides  street  ends — 

(a)  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  between  Harrison  and 
Thomas  streets,  where  a  landing  place  for  market  men  will  be 
built  by  the  city  as  a  free  market;  and  for  the  landing  of  other 
small  craft,  free;  any  cargo  ships  that  may  land  here  will  be 
charged  the  regular  dockage. 

(b)  City  fire-boat  slip  at  Madison  street. 

(c)  City  slip  for  the  landing  of  freight  scows  at  Washington 
street. 

(d)  Thirty  feet  at  Connecticut  street. 

(e)  Railroad  avenue,  the  water-front  street  described  above. 

Since  the  annexation  of  West  Seattle  the  city  has  owned  such 
holdings  as  the  former  suburbs  possessed.  The  city  owns  the  street 
ends  on  the  West  Side  and  also  on  Railroad  avenue.  A  part  of 
the  city  property  at  the  dock  and  on  Mexico  street  on  the  land  side 
is  rented  to  tenants.  The  West  Seattle  city  docks  have  considerable 
business. 

Railroad  control. — Railroads  encompass  the  entire  length  of  the 
active  water  front  of  Seattle  from  West  Seattle  to  Smiths  Cove  water- 
way on  the  north.  The  railroads  or  their  affiliated  companies  own  a 
large  proportion  of  the  docks,  wharves,  and  warehouses  and  control  a 
large  share  of  the  transportation  agencies  operating  on  the  waters  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Puget  Sound.  The  Northern  Pacific  Railway 
owns  piers  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  and  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
has  wharves  near  Smiths  Cove  waterway.  The  Pacific  Coast  Com- 
pany (affiliated  with  the  railroads)  occupies  piers  A,  B,  C,  and 
D.  (Pacific  Coast  Company  owns  or  has  same  interests  as  Pacific 
Coast  Steamship  Company  and  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  Railway 
Company.) 

The  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific  own  and  operate 
terminal  yards  occupying  the  major  portion  of  the  lands  (within 
the  city  limits  and  southeast  of  the  city),  extending  from  King 
street  south  to  Canal  waterway  and  from  Occidental  avenue  east  to 
Fourth  avenue.  This  system  owns  or  has  rights  of  way  between 
Fourth  and  Sixth  avenues,  which  is  unimproved  except  tracks  neces- 
sary to  hold  the  rights  acquired. 

From  the  junction  of  Railroad  avenue  and  Virginia  street  these 
lines  run  along  Railroad  avenue  to  Ballard,  a  manufacturing  suburb 
on  Salmon  Bay. 
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The  assessment  records  of  Seattle  show  that  water-front  property 
is  there  owned  by  railroads  as  follows : 

Northern  Pacific,  6  blocks  and  4  portions  of  blocks;  Great 
Northern,  7  blocks  and  2  portions  or  blocks;  Northern  Pacific 
and  Great  Northern,  jointly,  1  block;  Columbia  and  Puget Sound 
(Pacific  Coast  Company),  3  blocks  and  6  portions  of  blocks; 
Oregon  and  Washington,  6  blocks  and  2  portions  of  blocks; 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  1  portion  of  block. 

Dock  companies. — Most  of  the  wharf  business  is  done  by  dock 
companies.  The  wharfage  rates  are  fixed  by  the  Seattle  branch 
of  the  American  Association  of  Local  Freight  Agents,  whose  active 
members  include  4  railroad  agents  (including  the  agent  of  the 
Great  Northern  docks),  and  the  agents  or  managers  of  5  dock 
companies,  namely,  Charles  H.  Lilly  &  Co.,  the  Arlington  Dock 
Company,  Galbraith,  Bacon  &  Co.,  the  United  Warehouse  Company, 
and  the  Schwabacher  Dock.  The  railroads  being  themselves  oper- 
ators of  docks  (though  apparently  not  competitors  of  their  lessees 
and  other  wharf  owners),  are  well  represented  on  the  wharf  rate- 
making  body.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  railroads  receive  any 
better  terms  or  accommodations  than  other  shippers  over  the  docks. 

The  Arlington  Dock  Company  of  Seattle  operates  piers  4,  5,  and  6, 
for  which  it  pays  a  monthly  rental  of  nearly  $3,500  to  the  private 
owners.  Pier  No.  6  is  100  feet  wide  and  350  feet  long,  but  as  it  is 
not  long  enough  for  loading  some  of  the  large  ocean  ships  aft,  some 
of  those  taking  cargo  at  both  Tacoma  and  Seattle  take  on  their  after 
load  at  Tacoma  and  run  into  Seattle  to  take  on  forward  cargo. 

All  wharves,  docks,  and  warehouses  on  the  harbor  are  owned  by 
private  persons,  including  corporations,  who  have  leased  from  the 
State  the  harbor  rim  spoken  of  above.  There  appears  to  be  a  regu- 
lation which  fixes  the  maximum  and  minimum  charge.  The  harbor 
is  policed  by  the  city. 

At  Smiths  Cove,  on  the  north  shore,  there  are  wharves,  coal  bun- 
kers, and  grain  elevators  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  with  modern 
facilities  for  loading  and  discharging.  At  West  Seattle,  on  the  south 
shore  of  the  bay,  are  wharves,  grain  elevators,  and  a  shipyard.  Deep- 
draft  vessels  can  lie  at  the  wharves.  There  are  also  wharves  along 
shore  from  Duwamish  Head  to  Alki  Point,  and  beyond  the  latter  to 
the  southward,  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Seattle." 

Piers,  docks,  and  wharves. — The  following  list  shows  the  piers, 
docks,  and  wharves  at  Seattle  in  1907: 

Great  Northern  Railway  Terminal  docks;  Seattle  Lumber 
Company  dock;  City  Market  Place  (wharf  to  be  constructed) ; 
Colman  Creosote  (pile  preserving)  Works;  A.  S.  Kary  (formerly 

"Coast  Pilot,  Pacific  Coast,  1909,  p.  153.  Westdahl,  F.:  Report  on  Pacific  Coast 
Charts,  p.  30. 
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lumber  dock,  been  destroyed) ;  Martin  Gravel  Company;  pier  14, 
Ainsworth  &  Dunn  (dock  operators) ;  Rosslyn  coal  bunkers 
(Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company) ;  Clopeck  Fish  Com  any; 
Galbraith,  Bacon  &  Co.  dock  (leased  of  Pacific  Coast  Company); 
Oriental  dock,  American-Hawaiian  Line  (leased  of  Pacific  Coast 
Company);  pier  11,  United  Warehouse  Company  (leased  of 
Pacific  Coast  Company);  pier  10  (known  as  Gaffney  dock)  and 
Virginia  street  dock,  operated  by  the  Virginia  Street  Dock  and 
Warehouse  Company,  leased  of  Gaffney  and  other  estates; 
Wright  &  Smith  Machine  Shop  (leased  of  San  Juan  Fish  Com- 
pany) ;  pier  8,  W.  W.  Robinson  (hay  and  grain,  chiefly  govern- 
ment supplies)  and  U.  S.  Quartermaster  Department,  leased  of 
Ainsworth  &  Dunn) ;  Schwabacher  dock;  Pioneer  boathouse 
(leased  of  Mr.  Trimble);  pier  6,  Arlington  Dock  Company 
(leased  of  J.  B.  Egan);  piers  4  and  5,  Arlington  Dock  Company 
(leased  of  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company) ;  pier  3,  Galbraith, 
Bacon  &  Co.  (leased  of  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company); 
city  fire-boat  dock ;  Flyer  dock,  Columbia  River  and  Puget  Sound 
Navigation  Company  (leased  of  K.  Mcintosh);  West  Seattle 
ferry  slip.  West  Seattle  Land  and  Improvement  Company; 
Colman  Dock  Company  dock;  pier  2,  Northern  Pacific  Railway 
Company  (used  by  Alaska  Steamship  Company) ;  pier  1,  Northern 
Pacific  Railway  Company  (used  for  Pacific  coast  trade) ;  city  slip 
for  freight  scows  operating  on  the  bay  and  sound ;  piers  A,  B,  C, 
D  (the  latter  in  construction  September,  1907),  Pacific  Coast 
Company;  King  street  wharf  and  Chesley  tug  docks,  leased  by 
Chesley  Towboat  Company  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Company,  and 
partly  sublet  to  shops  and  boats;  Union  Pacific  Railroad  (recently 
purchased) ,  land  side  still  occupied  in  September,  1 907,  by  Stetson- 
Post  lumber  mills;  coal  bunkers,  Pacific  Coast  Company;  Puget 
Sound  Dredging  Company  (or  San  Francisco  Bridge  Company); 
dry  dock,  Moran  &  Co. ;  shipyards,  Moran  &  Co. ;  city  wharf; 
Centennial  (lumber)  Mill;  Union  Oil  Company  of  California; 
Albers  Brothers'  dock;  Standard  Oil  Company;  Hammond 
(lumber)  Mill;  San  Juan  Fish  Company;  Oregon  and  Washington 
Railway  (terminal  grounds) ;  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul 
Railway  (terminal  grounds) ;  Northern  Pacific  Railway  grain  and 
coal  elevators;  Novelty  (flour)  Mills;  Arrow  Lumber  and  Shingle 
Company  dock  (leased  of  West  Seattle  Land  and  Improvement 
Company) ;  Ericson  Dock  and  Shingle  Mill  (leased  of  West  Seattle 
.  Land  and  Improvement  Company) ;  ferry  docks.  West  Seattle 
Land  and  Improvement  Company;  city  docks  (partially  occupied 
by  Calhoun  &  Kraus  Lumber  Company) ;  King  &  Wing  Shipyard 
(leased  of  West  Seattle  Land  and  Improvement  Company) ;  : 
Mexico  street  dock  (used  by  the  Luna  Park;  this  park  is  built  on 
piles  extending  into  the  harbor,  the  site  being  leased  of  the  West 
Seattle  Land  and  Improvement  Company). 

East  and  west  waterways. — In  the  southern  part  of  Seattle,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Duwamish  River,  is  a  large  extent  of  shallow  water 
and  tide  flats.     The  State  has  been  dredging  two  broad  waterways"? 
parallel  with  each  other  here,  running  north  and  south  and  commu- 
nicating with  the  Duwamish  River  and  with  each  other  by  a  Y  at 
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the  inland  ends,  which  will  add  largely  to  the  terminal  facilities  of 
the  port.  The  freight  yards  to  the  south  of  Union  Station,  and  the 
principal  docks  are  congested,  and  the  approach  to  the  existing  piers 
is  proving  inadequate.  This  project  when  completed  will  add  a 
square  mile  of  land  area  and  over  4  miles  of  wharf  frontage. 

On  June  15,  1909,  the  east  waterway  had  been  completely  dredged 
to  a  depth  of  30  feet  at  low  water,  its  full  length  and  breadth.  There 
is  now  dry  land  all  around  the  east  waterway.  The  canal  waterway 
extending  east  from  this  waterway  has  not  been  dredged.  The 
dredging  of  the  west  waterway  has  been  commenced,  but  has  not 
progressed  far.  The  Oregon  and  Washington  Railroad  has  been 
granted  a  location  on  Kitsap  avenue,  and  owns  land  to  the  west  of 
the  east  waterway,  but  no  construction  work  has  been  done  on  this 
location.  The  line  of  Northern  Pacific  track  crossing  the  flats  has 
been  entirely  removed  and  is  now  located  to  the  south  of  West  Spo- 
kane street. 

Almost  the  entire  water  front  of  West  Seattle,  now  included  in 
Seattle,  is  owned  by  the  West  Seattle  Land  and  Improvement  Com- 
pany and  occupied  by  tenants  on  short-term  leases.  The  West 
Seattle  Land  and  Improvement  Company  controls  the  Oregon- 
Washington  Ferry  and  Navigation  Company. 

Ballard. — Ballard  is  virtually  a  suburb  of  Seattle,  6  miles  north 
on  Salmon  Bay.  The  water  front  is  under  private  control.  The 
Government  has  dredged  a  waterway  from  Puget  Sound  to  the 
wharves  at  Ballard,  about  12,000  feet,  with  a  turning  basin. 

Section  3.  Other  Washington  ports. 

Tacoma,  Wash. — Tacoma  is  on  a  peninsula.  The  active  harbor 
extends  from  the  southern  end  of  the  city  waterway,  at  Twenty-third 
street,  northerly  about  9,000  feet  to  the-mouth  of  the  city  waterway, 
thence  northwesterly  about  20,000  feet.  Within  this  area  there  is  a 
space  of  about  4,500  feet  which  is  unimproved.  The  water  front  along 
the  western  shore  is  owned  by  individuals.  The  wharves  in  active  use 
extend  from  and  include  the  flats  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  where  the 
Puyallup  River  enters,  to  within  a  mile  of  Point  Defiance,  and  others 
are  being  built  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay.  There  is  an  extensive 
system  of  wharves  and  warehouses,  with  good  facilities  for  loading 
and  discharging. 

Docks  and  wharves. — The  docks  and  wharves  may  be  noted  in  four 
districts,  beginning  at  the  northwesterly  end  of  the  water  front :  The 
manufacturing  district,  the  commercial  district,  the  local  district,  and 
the  tideland  flats  district.  The  last-named  district  is  operated  by 
both  commercial  and  manufacturing  shippers. 
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THE    MANUFACTURING    DISTRK'I". 

The  following-named  operators  are  also  the  owners  of  the  land  and 
the  improvements.  The  improvements  consist  of  such  buildings, 
docks,  or  landing  places  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  plants. 

Tacoma  Smelting  Company,  North  End  Lumber  Company, 
Defiance  Mill  Company  (lumber),  Keed  &  Andrews  Qumber), 
Tacoma  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Washington  Lumber  Company, 
Cascade  Mill  Company  (lumber),  Tacoma  Cedar  Company  (lum- 
ber), Puget  Sound  Lumber  Company,  Coenen-Mentzner  Lumber 
Company,  Pacific  Shingle  Company,  Carlson  BrotTiers  &  Co.  (lum- 
ber), city  wharf  (this  property  is  in  disuse;  it  is  what  is  known 
as  the  "Old  Town"  wharf,  used  several  years  ago  when  the 
principal  part  of  the  town  was  in  that  section),  Tacoma  Mill 
Company  (lumber),  Tacoma  Mill  Company  log  basin,  Puget 
Sound  Flouring  Mill  Company. 

THE    COMMERCIAL   DISTRICT. 

The  land  and  the  improvements  in  this  district,  and  including  about 
one-half  of  the  property  occupied  by  the  Puget  Sound  Flouring  Mill 
Company,  are  owned  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company,  and 
occupied  under  lease,  and  operated  by  the  companies  here  named: 

Tacoma  Warehouse  and  Elevator  Company;  Tacoma  Grain 
Company  (including  Elevator  A) ;  Northern  Pacific  Railway  coal 
bunker  No.  4  (operated  by  electricity) ;  Northern  Pacific  Railway 
coal  bunker  No.  2  (operated  by  gravity);  Oriental  Steamship 
Company  dock  No.  2;  Northern  Pacific  Railway  ocean  dock,  for 
coastwise  shipping  (south);  Pacific  Cold  Storage  Company; 
Northern  Pacific  RaUwav  freight  dock,  for  small  steamers  operat- 
ing on  the  Sound;  Foss Boathouse  Company,  for  gasoline,  passen- 
ger and  freight  boats  operated  by  this  company;  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railway  coal  bunker  No.  5;  Commercial  Dock  Company; 
Eureka  Dock  Company;  United  States  quartermaster  dock; 
Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.,  warehouse  and  docks,  3  compartments— 
i.  e.,  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Kerr,  Gifford  &  Co.,  McNear  &  Co., 
and  Commercial  Dock  Company;  Northwestern  Warehouse 
Company. 

Between  the  Eleventh  Street  Bridge  and  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway  bridge  the  water  front  is  unoccupied. 

THE    LOCAL    DISTRICT. 

Lands  and  improvements  here  are  owned  by  the  city,  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railway  Company,  and  individuals  and  firms,  in  the  following 
order : 

City  docks— From  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  bridge  to 
Fifteenth  street,  including  the  right  of  way  and  bridge  approach 
of  the  Oregon  and  Washington  Railway  (Southern  Pacific  Sys- 
tem). Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company  docks  and  other 
improvements— From  the  south  line  of  Fifteenth  street  to  the 
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north  line  of  Eighteenth  street,  occupied  by  rental  or  lease,  as 
follows:  Rosslyn  coal  docks,  Rist  Lumber  (.'ompany,  Puget 
Sound  Drydock  Company  machine  shops,  Tacoma  Trading  Com- 
pany, Washington  Pipe  and  Foundry  Company.  Tacoma  Boiler 
Works.  Lindberg-Younglove  Grocery  Company.  Albers  Broth- 
ers' flour  mill. 

There  are  other  small  holdings  along  the  front  in  this  district. 

THE    TIDELAND    FLATS    DISTRICT. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company  owns  most  of  the  lands  on 
the  easterly  side  of  the  city  waterway,  from  the  head  to  the  mouth 
and  extending  east  to  the  middle  waterway,  and  the  St.  Paul  and 
Tacoma  Lumber  Company  plant.  Along  the  easterly  side  of  the 
city  waterway,  the  occupants  of  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company 
property  are  first  given ;  then  follow  the  individual  owners  (reading 
easterly  from  Northern  Pacific  Railway  bridge). 

On  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company  lands: 

Stevens  dock,  Fransioli  dock.  International  Fisheries  Company 
dock.  Smith  Cement  Works,  Pacific  Starch  Company,  Far  West 
Lumber  Company,  Mount  Tacoma  Manufacturing  Company, 
Derickson  &  Co. 

On  their  own  lands: 

Pacific  Coast  Gypsum  Company,  Western  Marble  Works, 
Standard  Oil  Company  (docks,  and  warehouse  and  tanks,  sepa- 
rate), Wheeler,  Osgood  &  Co.  (sash  and  door  plant,  and  docks), 
St.  Paul  and  Tacoma  Lumber  Company  (plant  and  docks),  Puget 
Sound  Iron  and  Steel  Company  (or  Hardy  Machine  Company), 
Dempsey  Lumber  Company,  Tidewater  Lumber  Company, 
Tacoma  Fir  Door  Company,  Pacific  Meat  Company. 

Ownership  of  water  front. — The  Northern  Pacific  Railway  owns 
about  16,500  feet  of  the  city  water  front.  Of  this  total,  5,000  feet  he 
along  the  open  bay  and  the  remainder  is  on  the  city  waterway. 
About  6,000  feet  of  these  holdings  on  the  city  waterway  are  on  the 
westerly  side  and  the  remainder  on  the  easterly  side.  The  holdings 
on  the  east  side  of  the  waterway  for  about  3,000  feet  from  its  mouth 
extend  across  the  tideland  flats  to  middle  waterway,  a  distance  of 
approximately  1,000  feet.  The  width  of  the  holdings  of  the  remaining 
2,500  feet  on  the  easterly  side  of  the  city  waterway  is  from  1,000 
to  1,500  feet. 

These  holdings,  owned  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  form  the 
active  commercial  shipping  front.  The  portion  of  the  city  water 
front  extending  northwesterly  from  the  northerly  limit  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway  ownership  to  the  Tacoma  Smelting  Com- 
pany property  is  owned  and  operated  by  manufacturing  plants, 
chiefly  lumber  and  flour,  with  the  exception  of  some  4,500  feet  of 
land  unoccupied  save  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  right  of  way 
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where  the  space  between  the  water  and  the  bluff  is  too  narrow  to  be 
improved  to  advantage. 

The  lumber  plants  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Tacoma  Company,  the 
Wheeler-Osgood  Company,  the  Dempsey  Company,  and  the  tanks 
and  warehouses  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the  Western. Marble 
Works,  the  Pacific  Starch  Company,  and  some  docks  and  warehouses 
are  located  on  the  tideland  flats.  The  southern  end  of  the  city 
waterway  is  occupied  by  various  individual  owners ;  the  city  wharf  is 
located  upon  the  land  extending  between  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
streets.  Wharves  and  warehouses  in  the  commercial  district  are 
substantial  and  commodious.  Vessels  land  alongside  the  wharves  in 
sufficient  depth  of  waLer  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  constructing 
piers  and  slips. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company  owns  most  of  the  lands  on 
the  easterly  side  of  the  city  waterway,  from  the  head  to  the  mouth 
and  extending  east  to  the  middle  waterway  and  the  St.  Paul  and 
Tacoma  Lumber  Company  plant. 

In  deciding  a  case  involving  the  right  of  a  navigation  concern  to 
use  the  wharf  of  a  dock  company,  and  the  bearing  of  a  certain  statute 
thereon,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Washington  held  as  follows: 

The  section,  as  a  whole,  while  it  recognizes  the  right  of  private 
ownership  in  wharfs,  can  not  be  construed  to  mean  that  such 
private  property  may  not  be  devoted  to  such  use  as  will,  ia 
contemplation  of  law,  make  it  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  public 
wharf.     *     *     * 

We  think  that,  in  determining  the  character  of  appellant's 
wharf,  regard  should  be  had  to  the  use  to  which  it  has  been 
devoted,  rather  than  its  private  ownership,  and  that  upon  the 
facts  found  the  position  of  the  appellant  [dock  company]  can 
not  be  maintained.  As  well  might  the  proprietor  of  a  stage- 
coach claim  the  right  to  discriminate  upon  the  ground  that  the 
property  employed  in  his  business  was  private  property.  The 
doctrine,  if  maintained,  would  tend  to  promote  and  further 
monopolies,  which  it  is  not  the  policy  of  our  law  to  favor." 

Everett,  Wash.,  is  on  Puget  Sound,  some  30  miles  east  of  north 
from  Seattle.  In  the  northern  portion  the  Government  has  expended 
$400,000  on  a  breakwater  and  dredging.  The  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way occupies  a  water  front  stretch  of  more  than  30  miles  from  Ballard 
to  Everett.  The  railroad  tracks  surround  the  city  on  three  sides, 
including  the  entire  water  front,  both  on  the  harbor  and  along 
Snohomish  River.  There  are  numerous  wharves,  shipbuilding  yards, 
and  manufacturing  establishments  at  Everett.'' 

Bellingham,  Wash.— Bellingham  is  on  the  east  shore  at  Belling- 
ham  Bay  at  the  head  of  Puget  Sound.     A  waterway  has  been  dredged 

a  Barrington  v.  Commercial  Dock  Company,  15  Wash.,  170  (1896);  S.  C.  33  L.  R.  A. 
116,  117,  and  118. 
6  Westdahl;  Report  on  Pacific  Coast  Charts^,  p.  37. 
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through  the  tideland  flats,  which  have  also  been  filled  in  to  some 
extent.  It  is  stated  that  the  Great  Northern  does  not  own  or  operate 
any  docks  or  wharves  at  Bellingham.  There  are  3  public  wharves, 
with  sufficient  depth  for  the  largest  vessels.  There  are  also  private 
wharves  with  a  frontage  of  5,750  feet  and  several  of  them  have  elec- 
tric loading  and  discharging  machinery." 

Gkays  Harbor,  Wash. — This  is  a  large  bay  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Washington.  The  industrial  shipping  facilities  of  Grays  Harbor 
have  been  much  augmented  in  recent  years,  chiefly  as  a  result  of 
the  demand  for  lumber  after  the  San  Francisco  fire.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  bay  are  located  the  ports  of  Hoquiam  and  Aberdeen,  while 
on  the  Chehalis  Kiver  are  Cosmopolis  and,  at  the  head  of  important 
navigation,  Montesano.  There  are  2,200  feet  of  wharfage  at  Ho- 
quiam, 8,850  feet  at  Aberdeen,  and  1,400  feet  at  Cosmopolis."  Grays 
Harbor  is  now  the  largest  lumber  cargo  shipping  point  in  the  world. 

The  operative  water  fronts  of  the  several  ports  are  owned  by  lum- 
ber manufacturers  and  railroads.  The  Northern  Pacific  Kailway  runs 
along  the  entire  water  front  of  Aberdeen  and  along  the  northern 
edge  of  the  mud  flats  to  the  Hoquiam  River.  It  has  a  branch  line 
on  the  west  and  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Chehalis  River  connecting 
Cosmopolis  with  West  Aberdeen. 

Section  4.  Portland  and  Astoria,  Oreg. 

Portland,  Oreg. — Portland  is  on  the  Willamette  River,  about  9 
miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Columbia  River,  and  94  miles  from 
the  sea.  The  harbor  extends  northerly  from  the  northern  end  of 
Ross  Island  about  2  miles,  and  thence  northwesterly  about  2  miles 
farther  to  the  southeasterly  end  of  Swan  Island.  The  river  has  an 
average  width  of  about  800  feet. 

The  total  frontage  of  the  Willamette  River  from  the  south  boundary 
of  Portland  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  including  islands,  is  shown 
in  the  following  table : 

Table  26.— FRONTAGE  OF  WILLAMETTE  RIVER  AT  AND  NEAR  PORTLAND,  OREG. 
[Report  of  Port  of  Portland  Commission,  1907-8,  p.  17.] 


Description. 

East  side. 

West  side. 

Islands. 

Total. 

South  boundary  of  city  to  north  end  of  Ross  Island 

J^orth  end  Ross  Island  to  Madison  Street  Bridge 

Feet. 
18,000 
5,000 
6,600 
25,000 
16,900 
16,000 

Feet. 
14,000 
6,000 
5,700 
18,000 
23,700 
17,000 

Feet. 
20,166 

Feet. 

62, 166 

11,000 

12,300 

63,629 

40,600 

33,000 

Miles. 
9.88 
2.08 

... 

2.33 

Steel  bridge  to  north  boundary  of  city      

20,629 

12.05 

Korth  boundary  of  city  to  Linnton 

7.7 

6.25 

Total    .                                             

212,695 

40.29 

a  Lloyd's  Register,  1908-9. 
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The  harbor  conditions  make  possible  the  extension  of  the  shipping 
interests  of  Portland  on  both  sides  of  the  river  from  Sellwood  at  the 
south  to  St.  Johns  at  the  northwest.  East  Portland  is  situated  on  a 
peninsula,  extending  approximately  15  miles  to  the  northwest,  with 
a  width  of  5  to  10  miles,  between  the  Willamette  and  the  Columbia 
rivers. 

'  Administration. — A  harbor  master  regulates  the  movement  of 
vessels.  The  expenditures  of  the  harbor  master's  department  in  1907 
were  $2,764.92.  No  receipts  are  shown."  Municipal  receipts  from 
docks  and  wharves  in  1906  were  $23,259,  and  payments  for  expenses 
$14,395.'' 

Wharves  and  docks. — The  chief  shipping  and  commercial  dis- 
trict is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  where  there  are  extensive  ware- 
houses and  wharves.  The  wharves  and  warehouses  for  deep-sea  or 
foreign  vessels  are  situated  chiefly  on  the  east  side.  The  wharves 
lie  along  the  Willamette  River,  and  there  are  no  piers  projecting 
from  the  shore. 

The  principal  wharves  and  docks  begin  with  the  Ash  street  wharf 
and  extend  along  the  river  to  the  north.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
river  they  are  as  follows : 

Ash  street  wharf,  Oregon  Railroad  and  Navigation  Company. 
Ankeny  street  dock,  small,  occupied  by  sand  and  gravel  com- 
panies (sometimes  known  as  "old  steamship  dock").  Portland 
Wharf  Company's  wharves,  from  Burnside  to  Everett  streets, 
including  the  Couch  street  wharf,  occupied  by  the  California 
and  Oregon  Coast  Steamship  Company  (Coos  Bay  Line)",  and  the 
small  McCracken  dock  at  Davis  street,  occupied  by  the  Beaver 
Hill  Coal  Coinpany.  The  Gas  Works  occupy  the  block  between 
Everett  and  Flanders  streets,  and  have  water-front  facilities  for 
coal,  etc.  Alaska  dock  No.  2  and  Alaska  dock  No.  1  (sometimes 
called  the  "steamship  dock")  occupy  from  Flanders  street  to 
railroad  bridge.  Ainsworth  dock,  occupied  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Portland  Steamship  Company.  Albers'  Brothers  dock, 
between  Kearney  and  Lovejoy  streets,  occupied  by  Albers' 
Brothers  Milling  Company.  Greenwich  docks,  Nos.  1  and  2, 
Lovejoy  street.  McCracken's  dock  (small)  cement  and  brick 
companies.  Columbia  dock  No.  1,  between  Marshall  and  North- 
rup  streets.  Mersey  dock,  between  Northrup  and  Overton 
streets,  occupied  by  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.  (English).  Albina 
Ferry  slip,  very  small.  Cold  storage  dock  of  Independent 
Coal  and  Ice  Company.  Centennial  docks  (Balfour,  Guthrie 
&  Co.  Independent  Coal  Company,  coal  bunkers,  Grimby 
street.  Pacific  Coast  Company  coal  bunkers,  Grimby  street. 
Spokane,  Portland  and  Seattle  Railroad  dock,  just  completed, 
980  feet  long.  American  Can  Company,  factory  and  wharf. 
Northwest  Bridge  Works  (shops).  Open  space,  "Scowville." 
Ferry,  about  Seventeenth  street  and  Wilson  street.     Portland 

«  Municipal  Reports,  1907. 

6  Census  Report  on  Statistics  of  Cities,  1906,  pp.  177  and  227. 
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Warehouse  and  Dock  Company,  or  Martin's  dock,  North  Pacific 
Steamship  Company.  Willamette  Iron  and  Steel  Works,  York 
street.  Eastern  and  Western  Lumber  Company,  from  York  street 
to  Twenty-first.  North  Pacific  Lumber  Companj',  beyond; 
then  Oregon  Railroad  and  Navi^tion  Company,  boat  yard. 

To  the  south  from  Ash  street  wharf  is  a  succession  of  small  wharves 
for  river  steamers,  mainly  stern-wheel.  Many  of  the  wharves  are 
practically  the  river  frontage  of  large  mercantile  or  supply  houses 
extending  from  Front  street  to  the  river,  the  most  notable  being  the 
wharf  of  the  Open  River  Line,  running  to  The  Dalles  and  the  upper 
Columbia,  between  Pine  and  Oak  streets,  and  the  Oregon  City  Trans- 
portation Company's  dock  at  Taylor  street. 

Between  Jefferson  and  Clay  streets,  extending  from  Water  street  to 
the  river,  is  a  large  piece  of  land  known  as  the  "public  levee,"  but 
owned  now  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  and  used  as  a  depot 
for  the  Oregon  Electric  Railway  Company  and  the  Oregon  and 
CaUfornia  Railroad  (steam  line),  one  of  the  Southern  Pacific  lines. 
To  the  north  of  the  railroad  bridge  the  Southern  Pacific  has  docks 
between  East  Hoyt  street  and  East  Holliday  avenue,  known  as 
the  Southern  Pacific  dock  and  the  Oregon  and  California  dock. 
To  the  south  of  Burnside  Street  Bridge  lumber  yards  occupy  the 
river  front  for  half  the  distance  to  the  Morrison  Street  Bridge,  then 
there  is  a  clear  space  opposite  the  Olympic  Warehouse  (flour,  etc.); 
then  come  stone,  fuel,  and  miscellaneous  wharves,  up  to  Morrison 
street.  Above  (south)  the  Morrison  Street  Bridge  is  dock  No.  2  of 
the  Independent  Coal  and  Ice  Company,  and  next  is  a  set  of  coal  or 
gravel  pockets,  with  elevator  apparatus,  etc.  The  large  open  space 
beyond  the  Madison  Street  Bridge  is  occupied  by  the  Inman  Poulson 
Company,  lumber  docks  and  mills. 

Ownership  of  water  front. — The  river  front  was  deeded  to  the 
city  of  Portland  many  years  ago,  but  has  gradually  passed  into  the 
control  of  private  interests,  who  built  wharves  all  along  the  front. 
These  private  interests  even  acquired  the  streets  along  the  water 
front.  Railroads  control  a  very  large  part  of  the  river  frontage. 
Portland  has  no  city  dock.  Even  the  plot  known  as  the  "public 
levee"  is  a  Southern  Pacific  property.  The  owners  of  wharves  fix 
their  own  charges  upon  vessels  not  having  regular  landing  places. 
The  mayor  of  Portland  said  in  ;i.907: 

When  I  came  into  the  ofiice  of  mayor  I  recognized  that  the 
first  thing  to  do  was  to  put  the  harbor  in  shape.  I  wanted  to 
condemn  a  strip  of  land  100  feet  wide  along  the  river  front, 
assess  damages,  and  take  rightful  possession;  then  I  would  have 
put  in  a  stone  or  concrete  wall  and  docks,  and  require  all  the 
railroads  to  come  in  along  the  river  front.  At  present  the 
Southern  Pacific  enters  Portland  from  the  south  through  the 
center  of  the  city  on  an  important  business  and  residence  street. 
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According  to  the  report  of  the  harbor  master  for  1907,  the  wharves 
were  in  a  very  bad  condition.     He  stated: 

Some  of  the  docks  produce  very  high  rentals  for  their  owners, 
and  the  building  or  altering  of  wooden  docks  should  be  pro- 
hibited and  a  sea  wall  erected.  This  could  be  done  without  a 
very  great  expense  to  these  owners,  considering  the  revenue 
derived,  and  the  city  would  then  be  able  to  dock  every  ship 
coming  to  this  port." 

In  1907  the  harbor  master  recommended  that  the  city  build  a  wharf 
on  the  property  at  the  foot  of  Stark  street,  for  free  use  of  the  public  as 
a  landing  place,  "there  being  nothing  there  but  an  old  float  and 
gangway." 

State  and  municipal  cooperation  in  Oregon. — The  State  of 
Oregon,  both  directly  and  through  local  bodies,  has  furnished  im- 
portant assistance  in  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors.  The 
aid  given  directly  by  the  State  has  been  for  the  locks  and  canal  around 
Willamette  Falls  at  Oregon  City,  for  portage  railroads  at  the  Cascades 
and  from  Big  Eddy  to  Celilo,  and  for  the  right  of  way  for  the  Celilo 
Canal.     The  appropriations  amounted  to  1765,000  up  to  1907. 

The  most  common  form  has  been  a  special  municipal  corporation, 
generally  called  a  "Port."  The  "Port  of  Portland"  is  a  conspicuous 
example.  There  is  also  a  "Port  of  Astoria,"  and  a  "Port  of  Tilla- 
mook." These  bodies  raise  large  sums  for  improvements  by  bonds 
and  by  direct  taxation.*" 

The  "Port  of  Portland"  is  a  municipal  corporation  created  by  the 
State  in  1891,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  to  improve  the  river 
and  harbor  at  Portland  and  the  river  from  there  to  the  ocean.  The 
taxing  district  and  limits  of  the  port  include  the  city  of  Portland  and 
a  small  territory  in  addition.  Its  affairs  are  managed  by  a  commis- 
sion of  7  members,  with  a  clerk  and  chief  engineer.  In  1901  the 
Port  of  Portland  commission  was  authorized  to  construct  a  dry  dock, 
and  to  take  over  the  towage  and  pilotage  service,  at  an  estimated 
expense  for  equipment  of  $500,000.  The  Port  of  Portland  expended 
12,473,596.31  for  improvements  on  the  Columbia  and  Willamette 
rivers  between  the  city  of  Portland  and  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
River  during  the  period  from  February  1,  1891,  to  September  30, 
1907.  Of  this  amount  $806,725.83  was  for  dredging,  and  $311,627.78 
was  for  dredging  equipment. 

The  commission  states  that  it  has  spent  since  its  organization  two 
dollars  on  river  improvements  for  everyone  spent  by  the  Government.'^ 

°  Report  of  harbor  master,  in  Municipal  Reports  of  Portland,  Oreg.,  1907,  p.  261. 
b  Report  of  Oregon  Conservation  Commission,  November,  1908,  pp.  31-33. 
c  Report  of  Oregon  Conservation  (^mmission,  November,  1908,  pp.  23,  33. 
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The  following  extracts  are  from  a  letter  from  the  chief  engineer  of 
the  port  of  Portland: 

*  *  *  We  have,  as  usual,  carried  on  the  work  of  dredging 
the  ship  channel  at  and  below  Portland,  and  maintained  a  depth 
of  water  exceeding  25  feet  at  all  times;  *  *  *  we  have  also 
widened  and  straightened  the  channel.     *     *     * 

We  have  also  carried  on  very  extensive  dredging  operations  in 
Portland  Harbor  and  now  have  a  depth  of  at  least  25  feet 
throughout  the  entire  harbor  for  a  distance  of  about  1^  miles 
below  the  steel  bridge,  and  have  also  provided  a  considerable 
area  of  additional  anchorage  ground.  *  *  *  We  expect  to 
*  *  *  extend  the  anchorage  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
farther  down  the  river. 

We  have  also  excavated  two  turning  basins  adjacent  to  the 
ship  channel  between  Swan  Island  and  the  new  railroad  bridge 
across  the  river  near  St.  John.     *     *     * 

Astoria,  Oreg. — ^Astoria  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  Columbia  River, 
about  10  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  the  principal  city  on  the  lower 
bank  of  the  river,  and  has  extensive  fishing  and  lumbering  industries ; 
considerable  grain  is  exported.  Harbor  area  300  acres,  length  of 
wharfage  1,200  feet.  The  wharves  are  said  to  be  ample,  with  depths 
varying  from  8  to  40  feet  alongside."  Ownership  and  control  of  the 
water  front  is  wholly  vested  in  private  interests.  The  title  to  the 
lands  occupied  by  the  owners  of  terminal  facilities  is  based  upon 
the  low-water  line  and  the  pierhead  line.''  The  port  of  Astoria  was 
created  in  1908.  The  act  authorized  the  raising  of  funds  and  gave 
the  city  of  Astoria  power  to  improve  the  Columbia  River  in  the 
vicinity  of  Astoria  and  to  the  sea  and  other  rivers  and  bays  within 
the  corporate  limits  of  Astoria,  to  establish  and  maintain  towage  and 
pilotage  service,  and  to  build  and  maintain  a  dry  dock."" 

Section  5.  San  Francisco  Bay,  California. 

San  Francisco  Bay  is  the  largest  and  most  important  harbor  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  eastern  shore  as  a  rule  is  low,  while  the  western 
shore  north  of  the  entrance  is  much  bolder.  The  shore  line  is  100 
miles  in  length.  The  area  is  250  square  miles,  24  square  miles  of 
which  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  San  Francisco,  and  are  now 
used  as  anchorage  ground.  Besides  this,  approximately  8^  square 
miles  are  occupied  by  channels.  (See  map  of  water  front  facing 
page  256.) 

San  Francisco. — The  city  of  San  Francisco  is  on  the  northern 
end  of  the  peninsula,  separating  the  southern  arm  of  the  bay  from 
the  ocean.     The  water  front  extends  from  1  mile  eastward  of  Fort 

o  Coast  Pilot,  Pacific  Coast,  1908,  p.  122. 

'•C.  T.  Crosby,  inspector  of  customs. 

Pjleportof  the  Oregon  Conservation  Commission,  November,  1908,  p.  34, 
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Point  around  to  Point  Avisadero,  a  distance  of  8  miles.  The  area 
in  which  wharves  may  be  built  is  limited  in  length  by  the  shore  line 
on  the  bay  in  the  county  (about  10  miles)  and  in  width  by  the  dis- 
tance between  the  bulkhead  or  sea-wall  line  and  the  pierhead  line. 
The  bulkhead  line  is  one  to  which  solid  filling  from  the  shore  is  per- 
mitted, and  on  which  11,400  feet  of  sea  wall  have  been  constructed 
at  a  cost  of  over  $2,000,000.  Its  general  location  is  in  water  from 
10  to  24  feet  in  depth.  Besides  this,  nearly  800  feet  of  sea-wall 
breakwater  have  been  built  at  Fisherman  Wharf.  The  pierhead  line 
is  reasonably  parallel  to  and  from  200  to  800  feet  outside  the  bulk- 
head line.  Between  the  bulkhead  line  and  high-water  or  shore  line 
there  were  originally  about  2,500  acres  (about  4  square  miles)  of 
submerged  land,  all  of  which  was  sold  by  the  State  more  than  thirty 
years  ago.  Approximately  900  acres  of  this  submerged  area  have 
been  reclaimed;  on  the  other  1,600  acres  little  or  no  reclamation 
work  has  been  attempted. 

By  the  construction  of  a  sea  wall  and  the  filling  of  the  space  behind 
the  bulkhead  or  sea-wall  line,  "land  has  been  created  which  is  known 
as  sea-wall  lots.  Up  to  the  end  of  1909  there  had  been  reclaimed 
by  this  process  918,139  square  feet  at  an  estimated  value  of  over 
$4,000,000.  In  addition,  there  will  be  available  for  reclamation  by 
the  construction  of  section  9  of  sea  wall  26,783  square  feet,  and  by 
bridging  the  channel  approximately  380,000  square  feet  more. 

The  water  front  of  San  Francisco  along  which  improvements  have 
been  made  has  a  length  from  Fisherman  Wharf  to  Central  Basin  of  3^ 
miles,  and  Channell  street  (a  waterway)  has  a  frontage  of  IJ  miles, 
making  4f  miles  of  water  front  in  use  for  commercial  purposes.  The 
total  length  of  wharfage  is  over  10  miles,  exclusive  of  bulkheads. 
The  docks  will  accommodate  at  one  time  more  than  220  vessels  of 
an  average  of  250  feet  to  each  vessel.  The  wharves  average  about 
600  feet  in  length  by  93  feet  in  width  and  have  slips  alongside  which 
average  161  feet  in  width.  The  best  wharves,  however,  have  widths 
of  140  feet  with  slips  220  feet  wide.  The  life  of  a  dock  constructed 
of  preserved  piles  is  about  ten  years.  The  old  wharves  were  built  on 
unpreserved  and  unprotected  piles.  With  the  use  of  concrete  cylin- 
ders around  the  piles  the  foundation  is  secure  for  an  indefinite  period. 
The  oldest  wharf  constructed  by  the  board  of  state  harbor  commis- 
sioners under  the  new  process  is  the  Pacific  Street  wharf  (pier  No.  7), 
built  in  1894,  which  was  reported  ten  years  later  to  show  absolutely 
no  deterioration.  It  is  now  the  policy  of  the  board  to  make  all 
future  improvements  as  permanent  as  possible,  constructing  no  piers 
except  the  concrete-cylinder  type. 

WJiarres  and  docl^s. — West  of  Taylor  street  there  are  no  improve- 
ments whatever  on  the  water  front  except  a  temporary  private  struc- 
ture.    To  the  east  and  south  of  Taylor  street  there  is  a  bulkhead  and 
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sea  wall  extending  to  the  car-ferry  slips  at  Sansome  street.  There  is 
a  grain  shed  1,000  feet  by  80  feet  on  this  wharf  near  the  foot  of 
Kearney  street.  There  is  no  projecting  pier  in  this  section.  Between 
tlie  car-ferry  slips  and  the  Market  street  ferries  there  are  13  piers 
(Nos.  3,  5,  7,  9,  n,  13,  15,-17,  19,  21,  23,  25,  and  27).  South  of  the 
ferries  to  China  Basin  are  15  piers  (Nos.  4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  14,  16,26,  28, 
34,  36,  38,  40, 42,  and  44).  Just  beyond  China  Basin  is  pier  54.  Pier 
36  is  a  combination  pier  and  ferry  slip.  South  of  pier  44  the  Channell 
street  waterway  (140  feet  wide)  has  been  dredged  inland  to  Sixth 
street.  The  title  here  is  in  dispute.  At  the  mouth  of  this  waterway 
the  wharf  occupied  by  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  has  been  constructed 
across  the  north  end  of  China  Basin  to  the  car-ferry  slip  of  the  same 
railroad.  Between  this  slip  and  that  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad, 
about  half  a  mile  to  the  south,  is  a  stretch  of  sea  wall  with  no  projected 
pier  except  pier  54. 

South  of  the  Southern  Pacific  car-ferry  slips  is  Central  Basin,  with 
a  floating  dry  dock  and  several  piers  and  wharves.  The  existing  piers 
were  being  remodeled  and  new  wharves  were  being  constructed  in 
the  summer  of  1909.  To  the  south  of  the  basin  there  are  but  few 
improvements  on  the  water  front.  About  the  foot  of  Sierra  street 
the  Spreckles  interests  have  some  small  docks  on  their  own  land 
behind  the  sea-wall  line,  and  at  Hunters  Point  is  a  dry-dock  com- 
pany. 

The  land  south  of  Central  Basin  is  nearly  all  under  water,  and  the 
United  States  Government  has  given  permission  for  filling  it  in.  This 
part  of  the  city  is  low  and  flat  and  well  suited  to  commerce.  The 
Southern  Pacific  and  Santa  Fe  railroads  own  lands  near  the  present 
limits  of  water-front  improvements,  and  the  Southern  Pacific  has  a 
right  of  way  from  Channell  street  south  and  across  the  channel  of 
Islais  Creek  to  the  city  limits.  The  new  Western  Pacific  Railway  has 
secured  rights  of  way  and  purchased  land  south  of  the  others. 

Coordination  of  terminals. — Everywhere  along  the  improved  water 
front  of  San  Francisco  a  public  street  intervenes  between  private 
property  and  the  water.  Practically  all  of  the  piers  are  owned  by  the 
State. 

There  are  three  transcontinental  railroad  lines  which  meet  at  tide 
water  in  San  Francisco.  These  are  the  Southern  Pacific  Company, 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company,  and  the  Western 
Pacific  Railway  Company.  Each  of  these  companies  owns  large  areas 
of  property  in  San  Francisco  adjoining  the  water  front.  The  basin 
known  as  China  Basin,  formerly  leased  to  the  San  Francisco  and  San 
JoaquiQ  Valley  Railroad  Company,  has  been  assigned  to  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company,  which  company  uses  it  as 
a  railroad  yard.  The  Southern  Pacific  Company  has  spurs  on  piers 
42  and  44.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company  has 
48417°— 10 IS 
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spurs  on  piers  26  and  28.  These  spurs  necessarily  cross  the  street 
extending  along  the  water  front,  and  the  convenience  of  the  public 
is  sometimes  interfered  with  when  traffic  is  delayed  by  switching  cars 
across  the  street  in  front  of  the  docks. 

As  an  adjunct  to  the  docks  the  State  owns  and  operates  what  is 
known  as  the  Belt  Railroad.  This  road  was  established  in  1891,  and 
at  the  present  time  has  1.38  miles  of  single  track  main  line  and  0.626 
of  a  inile  double  track  main  line.  There  are  also  4  miles  of  private 
spurs  owned  by  different  industrial  and  railroad  companies  that  con- 
nect with  this  line.  This  Belt  Railroad  receives  cars  by  car  ferries 
from  the  railroads  across  the  bay  and  distributes  them  among  the 
freight  houses,  warehouses,  and  factories  around  the  water  front. 
In  addition  to  this  the  board  has  commenced  the  construction  of  a 
section  of  the  Belt  Railroad  on  the  southern  end  of  the  water  front. 
This  section  will  serve  the  piers  that  have  been  recently  completed 
in  that  neighborhood,  and  will  have  a  small  storage  yard  for  cars  in 
that  vicinity.  It  is  stated  by  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  harbpr 
commissioners  that  the  Belt  Railroad  will  be  continued  northward  as 
fast  as  sea-wall  construction  will  allow  until  it  connects  with  the 
section  of  the  Belt  Railroad  north  of  Market  street.  At  present  the 
Belt  Railroad  does  not  bring  ship  and  rail  together,  but  steps  have 
been  taken  to  bring  about  such  a  result. 

Ownership  and  administration. — The  sea  wall  and  the  sea-wall  lots 
are  owned  by  the  State  of  California  and  are  under  the  control  of  the 
State  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners.  This  board  appoints  a  secre- 
tary, assistant  secretary,  attorney,  chief  wharfinger,  and  such  num- 
ber of  wharfingers  and  collectors  as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  The 
board  controls  all  the  frontage  on  the  bay,  except  the  frontage  on 
Channell  street,  a  small  waterway  penetrating  the  southern  part  of 
the  city.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  board  extends  from  San  Mateo 
County  line  to  south  of  Taylor  street  on  the  north  water  front.  West 
and  south  of  this  the  water  front  is  owned  by  private  parties  or  by 
the  United  States  Government. 

The  entire  construction,  ownership,  and  control  of  the  piers  from 
the  bulkhead  line  outward  to  the  pier-head  line  is  in  the  State,  through 
the  harbor  commissioners,  who  also  control  and  operate  the  Belt 
Railroad  described  above. 

All  the  tide  lands  in  San  Francisco  Bay  except  the  land  acquired 
by  the  construction  of  a  sea  wall,  commonly  termed  "sea-wall  lots," 
are  owned  by  private  parties.  The  approximate  area  of  private 
ownership  is  4  square  miles  and  extends  along  the  entire  water  front  to 
the  Presidio. 

A  very  small  proportion  of  the  piers  and  docks  of  San  Francisco 
is  owned  and  operated  by  private  individuals  or  corporations.  The 
Union  Iron  Works  and  the  Western  Sugar  Refining  Company  own 
their  own  docks  and  piers. 
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The  harbor  commissioners  are  directed  to  construct  and  maintain 
wharves  and  transshipping  facilities  and  dredge  docks,  as  the  "wants 
of  conunerce  shall  require;  and  may  enact  reasonable  regulations  con- 
cerning the  management  of  the  property  of  the  State.  They  fix  the 
rates  of  dockage,  wharfage,  cranage  on  its  wharves,  etc.,  and  collect 
the  revenue  therefrom.  The  rate  of  dockage,  wharfage,  and  tolls 
on  wharves  privately  operated  are  not  to  exceed  those  established 
by  the  harbor  commissioners  July  1,  1874. 

In  1878  the  commissioners  were  directed  to  lay  out  along  the  water 
front  a  street  200  feet  wide,  to  be  known  as  East  street.  They  have 
jurisdiction  over  this  for  water  terminal  purposes.  The  supervisors 
of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  can  not  allow  railroad  tracks 
along  this  thoroughfare. 

The  commissioners  also  have  jurisdiction  over  the  blocks,  and  parts 
of  blocks,  formed  by  the  change  of  the  water  front  and  the  extension 
of  cross  streets  to  East  street.  They  may  assign  slips  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  steamers  and  construct  suitable  offices  and  sheds.  The  lessees 
of  wharves  are  required  to  charge  the  same  rates  of  wharfage  as  those 
established  by  the  commissioners. 

When  a  new  wharf,  bulkhead,  or  breakwater  is  to  be  constructed 
the  commissioners  may  lease  it  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  fifteen  years. 
The  lessee  specifies  to  the  harbor  commissioners  what  is  wanted  in 
the  way  of  a  wharf  or  wharves,  .and  an  estimate  is  made  of  the  cost 
of  building  such  wharves.  Proposals  are  then  advertised  for  and  bids 
invited  for  the  exclusive  use  of  such  wharf  based  on  the  estimated 
cost  thereof  for  the  shortest  period  of  years  not  exceeding  fifteen. 
The  bidder  who  will  take  the  lease  for  the  smallest  number  of  years  in 
return  for  an  amount  equal  to  the  cost  of  construction  obtains  the 
lease  and  pays  to  the  harbor  commissioners  the  amount  of  the  lease 
in  advance.  The  commissioners  build  the  wharf  by  contract  and 
pay  the  contractor.     The  wharf  is  the  property  of  the  State. 

Such  leases  provide  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  wharf  by  the  lessee 
for  his  own  vessels  only,  which  pay  no  dockage  but  pay  to  the  State 
5  cents  per  ton  for  all  freight  handled  on  or  over  the  wharf. 

Docks  and  other  property  not  leased  as  described  above  are 
"assigned"  to  individuals  or  corporations  at  a  monthly  rental.  This 
assignment  gives  the  tenant  the  right  of  use  only  when  he  has  a  vessel 
there,  the  board  reserving  the  right  to  put  a  vessel  at  such  dock  when- 
ever the  tenant  is  not  using  it.  This  rental  system  is  based  on  a 
thirty-day  tenancy  and  may  be  annulled  by  the  board  at  its  pleasure 
after  due  legal  notice  to  the  tenant.  The  board  collects  dockage 
on  all  vessels  docking  (those  of  lessees  as  well  as  tenants)  and  tolls 
on  all  merchandise  received  and  discharged. 
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In  Alarch,  1910,  wharves  and  constructed  sea  wall,  exclusive  of 
ferry  house  and  slips,  were  under  lease  as  follows : 

Pier  No.  25  and  shed  at  north  end  leased  to  the  American-Hawaiian 
Steamship  Company  for  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  months, 
expiring  February  29,  1920. 

Pier  No.  11,  the  entire  wharf  shed  on  bulkhead  and  office  space 
and  scale  space  on  bulkhead  leased  to  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship 
Company  for  twelve  years,  ending  January  13,  1916. 

Pier  No.  26  (addition  to  Little  Main  street  wharf)  leased  to  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Hallway  for  ninety-six  months, 
ending  February  17,  1912. 

Piers  Nos.  42  and  44  leased  to  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company 
for  fifteen  years,  ending  February  2,  1922. 

China  Basin  wharf  leased  to  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railway  Company  for  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  months,  ending 
March  14,  1921. 

China  Basin"  itself  is  under  lease  to  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  Railway  for  fifty  years,  ending  December  1,  1950. 

The  Fourth  street  car-ferry  slip  is  leased  to  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company  for  seventy-two  months,  ending 
November  23,  1910. 

At  Central  Basin  the  Hooper  Lumber  Company  has  a  lease  on 
153,148  square  feet  of  wharf  for  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  months, 
expiring  November  23,  1923,  and  the  Loop  Lumber  Company  has  a 
lease  of  a  wharf  for  fifteen  years,  ending  April  15,  1923. 

The  remainder  of  the  wharves  and  sea  wall  is  assigned  to  various 
tenants  under  a  thirty-day  tenancy.  There  are  167  such  assignments 
(exclusive  of  the  ferry  house  and  slips) .  Several  assignments  may  be 
made  to  the  same  wharf.  For  example,  there  are  9  assignments  to 
Pier  No.  13,  3  of  which  are  for  wharf  space,  4  for  berth  and  docking 
space,  and  2  for  office  space.  The  wharves  are  generally  assigned  to 
steamship  and  other  transportation  companies,  while  the  space  on  the 
sea  wall  is  assigned  for  offices  and  for  other  purposes. 

All  the  space  in  the  ferry  house  and  slips  is  assigned  under  a  thirty- 
day  tenancy.  There  are  8  of  the  slips  and  they  are  all  assigned  to 
railroads.  The  ferry  house  is  a  2-story  structure,  and  the  space  is 
assigned  to  various  concerns  for  offices,  cable  terminals,  waiting  rooms, 
fruit  stands,  booths,  etc.  The  United  States  Postal  and  Customs 
Service  and  the  United  States  Shipping  Commissioner  have  space  in 
this  building. 

''China  Basin  was  formed  by  filling  in  behind  the  sea  wall  and  was  originally  leased 
to  the  San  Francisco  and  San  Joaquin  Railway  Company  for  a  term  of  fifty  years, 
which  lease  was  executed  in  1895.  This  company  assigned  their  lease  to  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company,  which  took  over  the  work  of  improvement 
and  obtained  a  new  lease  for  a  term  of  fifty  years,  effective  December  1,  1900.  This 
lease  was  issued  by  the  harbor  commission  and  ratified  by  the  state  legislature.  The 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company  uses  this  property  for  railroad 
yards,  and  for  which  they  pay  an  annual  rental  of  $1,000.     It  is  35  acres  in  extent, 
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The  sea-wall  lots  may  be  leased  for  a  term  not  exceeding  twenty- 
five  years.     Seven  of  these  lots  are  now  under  lease  as  follows: 

Lot  No.  4,  Subdivision  A,  12,913  square  feet,  is  leased  to  the  Na- 
tional Packing  Company  for  twenty-five  years,  ending  June  30,  1934. 

Subdivisions  B  and  C  of  lot  No.  4,  containing  an  aggregate  of 
15,955  square  feet,  are  leased  to  the  Midland  Warehouse  Company 
for  twenty-five  years,  ending  June  30,  1934. 

Lot  No.  7  was  leased  to  P.  B.  Cornwall  for  fifteen  years,  ending 
October  1,  1910.  This  lease  was  assigned  by  the  original  lessee,  and 
the  lease  is  now  owned  by  the  Western  Pacific  Railway  Company. 
This  lot  contains  87,067  square  feet. 

A  portion  of  lot  No.  14,  containing  24,585  square  feet,  is  leased  to 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company  for  twenty-five  years,  ending  July  31, 
1926,  and  lot  No.  15,  containing  75,447  square  feet,  is  leased  to  the 
same  company  for  the  same  period. 

Lot  No.  16,  containing  2,746  square  feet,  is  leased  to  P.  J.  Molitemo 
for  twenty-five  years,  ending  April  30,  1934. 

Lot  No.  23,  containing  88,577  square  feet,  is  leased  to  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company  for  twenty-five  years,  ending  September  30,  1934. 

Lot  No.  24,  Subdivision  A,  containing  15,764  square  feet,  is  leased 
to  the  Associated  Oil  Company  for  twenty-five  years,  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1934,  and  Subdivision  B  of  lot  No.  24  is  leased  to  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  for  twenty-five  years,  ending  September 
30,  1934. 

The  sea-wall  lots  not  under  lease  are  assigned  under  thirty-day 
tenancies.  Lots  Nos.  5  and  6  are  assigned  to  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company.  Lot  No.  13  and  portions  of  Lots 
Nos.  10,  11,  12,  and  14  are  assigned  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany. Half  of  lots  Nos.  10,  11,  and  12  are  assigned  to  the  California 
and  Northwestern  Railway  Company.  Lot  No.  8  is  assigned  to  the 
North  Shore  Railroad  Company.  The  total  sea-wall  lot  area  leased 
and  assigned  is,  in  round  figures,  745,000  square  feet.  Of  this  52  per 
cent  is  under  lease  and  48  per  cent  under  assignment.  The  railroads 
hold  leases  on  46  per  cent  of  the  total  area  mentioned,  and  have 
assignments  covering  nearly  33  per  cent  more  of  this  area,  making  a 
total  of  about  79  per  cent  of  the  leased  and  assigned  portions  of  the 
sea-wall  lots  occupied  by  railroads.  The  lots  not  leased  nor  assigned 
cover  an  area  of  173,257  square  feet.  Lot  No.  9  is  used  by  the  State 
Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners.  The  total  area  of  the  sea-wall  lots 
is  918,139  square  feet. 

Open  'piers. — ^Under  the  leases  of  the  harbor  commission  all  of  the 
wharves  may  be  used  for  the  docking  of  tramp  steamers  when  tenants 
are  not  making  use  of  their  tenancy.  Wharf  No.  36,  recently  com- 
pleted, is  a  combination  dock  and  car-ferry  slip  with  no  tenants 
and  is  open  to  the  public.     A  free  market  has  been  established  for 
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perislial>le  products  iirriving  at  San  Francisco.  Vessels  loaded  with 
su<'li  products  have  the  preference  in  docking  at  the  contiguous 
wliarves.  The  commissioners  are  required  to  assign  space  in  the  mar- 
ket to  all  producers  of  perishable  products.  No  rental  may  be  charged 
for  space,  but  tolls  for  products  delivered  into  the  market  laay  be 
imposed  for  defraying  the  necessary  expenses. 

Revenues  and  expenditures. — The  port  of  San  Francisco  receives  no 
appropriation  from  the  Sta^te  nor  the  city,  the  expense  of  maintenance 
and  administration  being  defrayed  out  of  the  revenues.  The  State  has 
loaned  its  credit  for  the  issuance  of  bonds  for  the  construction  of  a 
sea  wall.  In  1903  the  state  legislature  authorized,  subject  to  ratifi- 
cation by  the  people,  a  bond  issue  of  $2,000,000,  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  to  be  used  in  sea-wall  construction.  This  act  was  ratified  by 
the  people  in  1904.  The  fmal  installment,  $250,000,  of  these  bonds 
was  issued  in  January,  1910.  In  1909  the  legislature  authorized, 
subject  to  ratification  by  the  people,  the  issuing  of  bonds  to  the 
amount  of  $1,000,000  for  the  improvement  of  India  basin,  an(i 
$9,000,000  to  be  for  sea-wall  construction.  These  issues  are  to  be 
voted  upon  in  November,  1910. 

The  revenues  of  the  port  of  San  Francisco  are  derived  mainly  from 
dockage,  tolls,  wharfage,  rents,  and  belt-railroad  switching.  Table 
26,  page  256,  show.s  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  two  years 
ending  June  30,  1908.  4^ 

Table  26.— SUMMARY  OF  EECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  STATU 

HARBOR  COMMISSIONERS,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS,  1906-7  AND  1907-8. 

[Bietmial  Report,  June  30, 1908,  p.  33.] 

EECEIPTS. 


From— 

1906-7. 

1907-8. 

Total.   ^ 

S271.883.69 

340, 139.  62 

6,671.25 

465, 968.  55 

89,971.00 

10.00 

3,601.31 

10,896.78 

48. 861.  60 

263.85 

1,083.56 

S226, 512.  68 

323, 426  35 

10,571.55 

404, 290. 15 

113,565.00 

616  60 

5,  420.  63 

8,263.28 

7,511.23 

Tolls 

663,565.9 

870,258.^ 

203, 536.  M 

626.^ 

Wharfage 

Rents 

Belt  Railroad  revenue 

Belt  Railroad,  sale  of  old  material 

Wharfage,  damages,  sales,  etc 

19,160.06' 

56,372.73 

263.85 

Fire  loss  account 

Insurance  account,  premiums  returned . . . 

Electric  lighting 

840.  45 
690.00 
150.00 
91.86 

1,924.01 
690.00 

Dredger  No.  1 

Tugs  and  dredgers,  sale  of  old  material 

1, 768.  90 
174.95 

1,918.90 
266.80 

Unclaimed  wages 

Total 

1.241,294.90 

1,101,949.67 

183.90 

250,000.00 

2,343,244.63 
183.90 

Drafts  returned  and  canceled 

State  of  California,  general  fund ...  . 

250,000.00 

Total 

1,241,294.96 

1,352,133.67 

2,693,428.53 
295,209.20 

Balance  in  treasury  June  30, 19()x . . 

Total  receipts 

2,888,637.7!| 
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Table  26.— SUMMARY  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  STATE 
HARBOR  COMMISSIONERS,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS,  1906-7  AND  1907-8— 
Continued. 

EXPENDITURES. 


From- 


S&laries,  administrative  and  collection  of  revenue  . 
Maintenance  and  repair  of  wharves  and  buildings. 

Construction  account 

Sea-wall  account. 

Tugs  and  dredgers 

Fire  account 

Belt  Railroad 

Union  Depot 

Wliarfage,  damages,  sales,  etc ; . . . 

Wharf  and  street  cleaning  and  sprinkling 

General  expense 

Earthqualse  and  fire  account 

Insurance  account,  premiiuns  paid 


Total. 


Transfer  to  San  Francisco  depot  sinking  fund  from  San  Fran- 
cisco harbor  improvement  fund 

Transfer  to  San  Francisco  sea-wall  sinkingfund  from  San  Fran- 
cisco harbor  improvement  fund 

Deterred  payment  drafts  paid 

Part  payment  of  principal  and  interest  on  $260,000  loan 


Total 

Balance  in  treasury  June  30, 1908.. 

Total  expenditures 


$$85,987.85 
355, 573. 38 
112,772.33 


69,891.42 
5, 690. 03 
81,328.61 
32,222.12 
2,335.88 
25,964.93 
40, 497. 99 
335, 100. 10 
14,000.00 


1, 161, 364.  64 

65,672.00 

24,018.69 
116, 131. 68 


1,357,087.01 


1907-8. 


S$86, 636 

498,796 

298,161. 

9,546 

82,805 

5, 773. 

139, 937. 

37,040. 

1,607. 

35,306 

53,  462. 


1,249,074.67 

55,  572. 00 

24,018.64 
80, 196.  50 
60,000.00 


1,468,861.81 


Total. 


S$172, 624.  55 
854,369.84 
410,934.23 

0  9,546  00 
152, 696.  71 

11,464.01 
221,265.68 

69,262.84 
3,942.94 

61,271.68 

93,960.83 
335, 100. 10 

14,000.00 


2, 410,  439. 31 

111,144.00 

48,037.33 
196, 328. 18 
60,000.00 


2,826,948.82 
62, 688. 91 


o  Posted  through  error  to  searwall  account.    Should  have  been  charged  to  repairs  (contract)— maintenance 
and  repairs  of  wharves  and  buildings. 

A  statement  of  disbursements  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1909, 
is  not  at  hand.  The  total  receipts  for  that  year  were  $1,367,188.58. 
The  larger  receipts  for  the  year  1908-9  as  compared  with  those  for 
1907-8  are  due  mainly  to  an  increase  over  $270,000  from  rents  and 
more  than  $17,000  from  Belt  Railroad  switches. 

The  harbor  commission  in  its  report  for  1902-1904  said : 

Any  vessel  sailing  into  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  it  matters 
not  from  what  part  of  the  world  she  hails,  is  accommodated  in 
regular  order,  paying  no  more  nor  no  less  than  the  line  of  sailing 
and  steam  vessels  that  make  regular  trips  to  this  port. 

They  contrast  this  with  New  York,  where  the  city  practically  makes 
the  public  docks  private  property  by  issuing  leases  for  from  twenty 
to  thirty  years  to  private  parties  and  corporations,  thereby  losing 
control  of  same  for  a  long  period. 

Oakland  and  vicinity. — On  the  eastern  shore  of  San  Francisco 
Bay,  just  across  from  San  Francisco,  are  Oakland  (the  terminus  of 
the  transcontinental  raikoads),  Alameda,  Berkeley,  and  Emeryville. 
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Between  Oakland  and  Alameda  is  the  narrow  "Oakland  Harbor" 
(San  Antonio  Creek  or  Estuary).  On  the  north  bank  of  this  estuary 
are  the  wharves  lor  local  traffic.  On  the  bay  front  the  water  is 
shallow  for  a  very  long  distance  from  shore;  but  several  railroad  piers 
have  been  built  out  to  deep  water,  and  are  used  for  the  more  import- 
ant traffic  to  and  from  San  Francisco. 

Ownership  of  water  front. — In  contrast  with  San  Francisco  the 
water  front  of  Oakland  has  been  controlled  almost  exclusively  by 
private  interests,  mainly  by  railroads. 

The  water  front  was  originally  granted  by  the  State  to  the  town  of 
Oakland  in  1852.  Two  weeks  later,  however,  the  trustees  of  the 
town  by  ordinance  granted  to  Horace  W.  Carpenter  for  a  period  of 
thirty-seven  years  the  exclusive  right  and  privilege  of  constructing 
wharves,  piers,  and  docks  at  any  points  within  the  corporate  limits 
of  the  town  of  Oakland,  with  the  right  of  collecting  dockage  and 
wharfage  at  such  rates  as  he  might  deem  reasonable,  and  sold  to  him 
all  land  in  the  town  between  "high  tide"  and  "ship  channel." 

In  1857  the  city  brought  suit  to  set  aside  the  ordinances  and  deeds 
and  the  matter  has  been  in  controversy  until  recently.  In  1907  the 
United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  held  that  the  exclusive  wharfing 
privilege  granted  to  Carpenter  in  1852  for  thirty-seven  years  was  a 
grant  distinct  from  the  land,  had  long  since  expired,  and  was  not 
vested  in  his  successor,  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  but  had 
reverted  to  the  city."  The  chief  successors  in  interest  of  H.  W. 
Carpenter  are  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  and  its  affiliated  com- 
pany— the  Oakland  Water  Front  Company. 

City  ownership. — Under  the  status  in  1907  the  city  of  Oakland 
owned  land  on  the  estuary  at  the  foot  of  Webster  and  Frankhn  streets 
and  about  300  feet  between  these  streets,  a  total  of  something  less 
than  500  feet. 

In  a  proposed  agreement  of  September  28,  1908,  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company  is  to  relinquish  its  claim  to  the  foot  of  Broad- 
way and  Broadway  wharf,  and  the  title  to  this  wharf  and  its 
site  is  to  be  conveyed  to  the  city  of  Oakland;  and  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company  is  also  to  relinquish  and  quitclaim  to  the  city  of  Oakland 
all  lands  held  or  claimed  by  it  under  the  so-called  Stratton  patent. 

By  a  recent  change  in  the  city  charter,  the  State  has  granted  to  the 
city  of  Oakland  the  ownership  and  control  of  the  water  front  below 
low-water  mark. 

Railroad  terminals.— The  greater  part  of  the  water  front  of  Oakland 
is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  mcluding 
the  Oakland  Mole  and  Pier,  as  well  as  yards  and  tracks  along  the 
southeastern  and  southern  part  of  the  city. 

1  Western  Pacific  Railway  Co.  v.  Southern  Pacific  Company,  151  Fed.  Rep.  376, 1907. 
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North  of  the  Southern  Pacific  property  is  the  longer  pier  of  the 
San  Francisco,  Oakland  and  San  Jose  Railway  Company,  which  also 
owns  the  water  front  from  Twenty-second  street  north  to  the  Judson 
Iron  Works,  at  the  shore  end  of  the  pier.  This  company  is  believed 
to  be  affiMated  with  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway, 
and  the  latter  company  has  purchased  wharfing-out  and  terminal 
groumls  from  the  former. 

The  new  Western  Pacific  Railroad  Company  owns  water-front  land 
at  the  mouth  of  the  estuary,  has  obtained  wharfing-out  privileges 
from  the  city  of  Oakland,  and  is  building  a  solid  pier. 

The  granting  of  a  franchise  in  1906  by  the  city  to  the  Union  Belt 
Railway  along  the  San  Antonio  Estuary  water  front,  considered  in 
connection  witli  the  improvements  begun  by  the  San  Francisco, 
Oakland  and  San  Jose  Railway  Company,  and  the  present  situation 
of  the  transcontinental  roads  as  to  terminals,  show  that  the  three 
transcontinental  roads  wiU  have  virtual  control  of  all  the  practical 
water  front  except  that  owned  by  individuals. 

The  following  list  shows  the  occupants  of  the  Oakland  \\ater  front 
on  San  Antonio  Estuary  in  June,  1907,  the  occupants  in  most  cases 
claiming  to  be  the  owners.  The  list  begins  at  FaUon  street  and  pro- 
ceeds from  east  to  west : 

Adams  ^Tiarf  and  Dock  Company,  Hunt  Hatch  Company, 
Port  Costa  Milling  Company,  C.  H.  Butler,  city  wharves  (the 
city  has  2  covered  wharves  and  3  berths  where  boats  can  land 
and  reach  warehousing  facilities  at  the  foot  of  Webster  street, 
but  the  end  of  the  wharf  is  not  provided  with  a  berth).  Pacific 
Fuel  Company,  Broadway  wharf  (Southern  Pacific  Company), 
Oakland  Water  Front  Company,  Derby  Lumber  Company,  Taylor 
Lumber  Company,  Oakland  Gas,  Light  and  Heat  Company, 
Kendall  Lumber  and  Mill  Company,  Grove  street  wharf  (city  of 
Oakland),  Howard  &  Co.,  Boole  Shipyards  (Adeline  street). 

Proposed  improvements. — A  general  plan  prepared  by  the  city 
engineer  in  1908  provided  for  an  extensive  series  of  piers  on  the  bay, 
projecting  from  the  two  older  raihoad  moles  and  from  a  proposed 
street  to  connect  the  three  raUroad  moles ;  and  also  for  a  large  number 
of  shorter  piers  along  the  north  shore  of  the  estuary. 

Under  the  proposed  agreement  -with  the  city  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company  is  to  fill  in  sohd  south  of  the  present  mole,  to  dredge  a  shp 
300  feet  wide  to  the  south  of  this  fill,  and  within  eight  years  to  remove 
Long  Wharf  and  trestle  beyond  the  fine  of  the  end  of  the  present 
passenger  ferry  sUp  and  to  build  a  new  pier  4,020  feet  long  immediately 
south  of  the  new  slip.  These  changes  are  expected  to  be  begun  in  a 
year  or  two ;  and  the  Western  Pacific  Railway  will  probably  construct 
its  proposed  pier  north  of  its  main  terminal  mole  as  soon  as  the  latter 
is  completed. 
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At  Alameda  there  is  a  railroad  wharf  projecting  about  2  miles  west- 
ward from  the  western  part  of  the  town. 

At  West  Berkeley  and  Emeryville,  on  the  bay  shore  north  of  Oak- 
land, are  several  wharves  accessible  for  light-draft  vessels  at  high  water. 

At  Point  Richmond  there  is  a  railroad  wharf  and  about  a  mile  north- 
ward a  long  wharf  for  loading  oil.  Southward  of  Point  San  Pablo 
there  is  a  wharf  at  Point  Orient,  at  which  large  vessels  load  refined 
oil." 

At  Port  Costa  is  a  number  of  extensive  warehouses  and  wharves 
for  storing  and  shipping  grain.  ^  At  Crockett  the  California  and 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Company  owns  a  wharf  and  lands.  "^ 

Saceamento,  Cal. — The  Southern  Pacific  Company  and  other 
private  interests  held  the  entire  water  front  of  Sacramento  until 
recently,  and  it  was  occupied  by  railroad  tracks,  lumber  yards,  steam- 
boat companies,  and  coal  bunkers.  There  is  a  very  high  levee,  neces- 
sitating elevators.  The  manager  of  the  California  Transportation 
Company  of  San  Francisco  complains  that  there  have  not  been  accom- 
modations for  landing.  In  1907,  however,  the  city  acquired  a  land- 
ing place,  of  which  it  has  full  disposition,  for  the  accommodation  of 
competing  lines  without  wharves  of  their  own. 

It  was  decided  to  extend  a  proposed  new  wharf  northerly  from  the 
south  end  of  the  old  city  wharf  to  a  point  extending  from  the  north 
line  of  M  street,  or  nearly  100  feet  upon  ground  claimed  by  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Company.  Some  400  feet  northerly  from  the  extension 
of  the  south  line  of  M  street  has  been  in  contention  between  the  city 
and  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  but  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany has  continued  in  possession  without  particular  distmrbance  imtil 
the  present  contemplated  improvement  was  undertaken,  when  the 
railroad  company  brought  the  matter  into  litigation.  The  Southern 
Pacific  Company  owns  and  occupies  from  the  south  line  of  the  dis- 
puted territory  northerly  to  J  street,  controlling  thus  the  major  part 
of  the  river  frontage  of  the  wholesale  district  on  Front  street.  The 
city  owns  practically  the  balance  of  the  water  front,  the  occupants 
paying  a  ground  rental.  The  old  city  wharf  is  small  and  of  com- 
paratively little  use. 

Stockton,  Cal. — The  city  of  Stockton  owns  its  water  front,  and  the 
accommodations  for  independent  lines  are  said  to  be  better  than  they 
have  been  at  Sacramento. 

Section  6.  Other  California  ports. 

Eureka,  Cal. — Eureka,  Cal.,  the  principal  town  on  Humboldt 
Bay,  is  situated  on  the  eastern  shore.  The  port  facilities  extend  for 
about  a  mile  along  the  water  front  on  the  mainland  and  at  various 

o  Coast  Pilot,  Pacific  Coaet,  1908,  p.  70.  c  Moody's  Manual,  1908,  p.  2146. 

b  Ibid.,  p.  73;  Lloyd's  Keg;ister. 
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points  on  the  peninsula  lying  west  of  Eureka.  They  are  chiefly  con- 
trolled by  private  companies.  Municipal  ownership  of  water-front 
property  is  confined  to  3  street  ends,  one  of  which  (F  street)  is  main- 
tained as  an  open  slip  for  all  vessels,  while  the  other  two  (C  and  J 
streets)  are  leased,  the  first  to  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company 
and  the  latter  to  the  Mercer-Hodson  Company.  Vessels  other  than 
those  belonging  to  the  wharf  owners  may  be  accommodated  by  paying 
reasonable  dockage  fees,  which  are  regulated  by  the  State  Board  of 
Harbor  Commissioners  of  the  Port  of  Eureka.  A  harbor  master 
enforces  the  regulations  of  the  board. 

Monterey,  Cal.,  has  an  old' steamboat  wharf  and  a  wharf  where 
large  vessels  load  oil.  The  wharves  are  each  about  700  feet  long. 
There  are  also  two  other  wharves  used  only  by  fishermen." 

At  Santa  Cruz  there  are  2  wharves — a  railroad  wharf  and  a  line 
wharf — each  projecting  about  600  feet,  with  berths  on  each  side  120 
feet  long." 

San  Luis  Obispo  Bay,  Cal. — This  is  a  rather  open  bight  on  the 
coast,  about  200  miles  south  of  San  Francisco.  A  breakwater  has 
been  built  by  the  Government.  At  Port  San  Luis  (formerly  Port 
Harford),  at  the  upper  end  of  the  bay,  a  wharf  has  been  built  out  over 
half  a  mile.  There  is  a  large  warehouse  about  the  middle  of  the  wharf, 
with  a  railroad  spur  track  into  it.  Pipes  are  laid  from  oil  tanks  on 
shore  to  the  outer  end  of  the  wharf,  which  is  used  exclusively  by  large 
oil  carriers.'  The  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company  controls,  under 
lease  from  the  Pacific  Coast  Railway  Company,  dock  and  warehouse 
property  at  Port  Harford.  In  1907  commercial  wharves  were  built 
at  Avila  and  Oilport  for  the  shipment  of  crude  and  refined  oil.' 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal.^ — There  is  an  extensive  wharf  with  a  total 
wharfage  of  2,200  feet,  1,100  feet  of  dockage  space  with  20  to  22  feet 
at  low  water,  and  2  berths,  300  and  250  feet  in  length,  with  24  feet  of 
water  at  low  tide. 

Ventura,  Cal. — This  is  an  important  petroleum  shipping  point. 
There  is  a  wharf  1,550  feet  long,  with  a  berth  on  each  side  225  feet  long. 
Oil  is  loaded  in  bulk  from  oil  tanks  at  the  inner  end  of  the  wharf.'* 

Ports  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal. — The  water-borne  commerce  of  Los 
Angeles  is  handled  through  ports  Los  Angeles,  Redondo,  San  Pedro, 
and  Wilmington.  In  August,  1909,  the  cities  of  Wilmington  and  San 
Pedro  voted  to  consolidate  with  Los  Angeles.  The  prime  purpose 
of  this  consoKdation  is  to  give  the  consolidated  city  control  over  San 
Pedro  Harbor.     Port  Los  Angeles  is  a  terminus  of  the  Southern 

o  Coast  Pilot,  Pacific  Coast,  1909,  p.  64;  Lloyd's  Register,  1908-9. 
!>  Coast  Pilot,  Pacific  Coast,  p.  57,  1908. 

« Report  Chief  of  Engineers,  1908,  p.  784;  Lloyd's  Register;  Westdahl  Report  on 
Pacific  Coast  Charts;  Coast  Pilot,  1909,  p.  57. 
<* Coast  Pilot,  Pacific  Coast,  1909,  p.  49;  Lloyd's  Register,  1908-9. 
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Pacific  Railroad,  which  owns  a  wharf  extending  out  three-fourths  of  a 
mile,  but  it  is  in  a  state  of  decay  and  is  only  used  as  a  pleasure  pier. 

San  Pedro  is  the  principal  seaport  of  Los  Angeles,  which  Hes  21 
miles  inland.  San  Pedro  Harbor  is  a  narrow  channel  which  connects 
San  Pedro  Bay  (a  broad,  open  roadstead)  and  Wilmington  Lagoon. 
This  channel  has  a  width  of  from  75  to  125  yards.  The  harbor  at  San 
Pedro  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the  outer  harbor  and  that  at  Wilmington 
as  the  inner  harbor.  The  Government  has  been  constructing  a 
breakwater  and  dredging  the  inner  harbor. 

In  1909  the  terminal  facilities  at  San  Pedro  consisted  of  about 
18,000  feet  of  water  frontage,  improved  with  wharves  having  connec- 
tions with  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Salt  Lake  railroads.  The 
water  at  these  wharves  has  a  depth  of  from  20  to  24  feet  at  low  tide. 
This  frontage  is  all  under  the  control  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  or  its 
allied  interests,  and  different  lumber  carriers.  The  Pacific  Coast 
Steamship  Company  owns  a  wharf  and  2  acres  of  water-front  land 
adjoining  at  San  Pedro.  There  are  about  146  acres  of  submerged 
lands  in  one  body  on  the  westerly  side  of  the  outer  harbor,  and  extend- 
ing to  the  breakwater,  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  consohdated 
city.  This  body  of  submerged  land  is  the  most  valuable  site  for 
immediate  improvements  in  the  outer  harbor.  The  consolidation 
committee  of  Los  Angeles  reported  in  1909  that  there  were  approxi- 
mately 15,000  feet  of  water  frontage  in  the  San  Pedro  outer  harbor 
owned  by  the  city  and  adaptable  for  deep-sea  shipping,  and  that  can 
be  made  available  for  pubKc  use.  Of  this  total,  about  5,000  feet  are 
on  the  front  of  the  146  acres  under  control  of  the  city,  about  9,000 
feet  along  the  inside  of  the  breakwater,  and  about  1,480  feet  on  the 
Miner  fill.  Private  parties  own  approximately  10,000  feet  of  frontage 
in  the  outer  harbor,  making  a  total  of  approximately  25,000  feet  of 
bulkhead  frontage  available  for  improvement. 

At  Wilmington  there  is  now  in  course  of  development  a  municipal  , 
frontage  of  about  3,700  feet.  There  are  also  in  the  inner,  or  Wil- 
mington, harbor  37  acres  of  land  under  the  control  of  the  city  that 
can  be  improved  for  water  transportation  purposes.  Besides  tliis 
there  are  about  1,400  acres  of  tidelands,  with  a  frontage  of  approxi- 
mately 35,000  feet,  that  have  been  patented  to  private  parties.  Suit 
has  been  entered  to  recover  these  lands  for  the  public. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  civic  bodies  of  Los  Angeles,  San 
Pedro,  and  Wilmington  to  submit  a  report  upon  the  desirability  of 
the  consolidation  of  the  three  cities  recommended  extensive  improve- 
ments at  San  Pedro  and  Wilmington.  The  committee  recommended 
that  the  consohdated  city  expend  $10,000,000  within  the  next 
ten  years  upon  the  improvement  of  the  outer  and  inner  harbors  at 
San  Pedro. 
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The  Los  Angeles  Dock  and  Terminal  Company  made  application 
to  the  War  Department  in  1906  for  permission  to  construct  $1,000,000 
worth  of  jetty  work  at  the  mouth  of  the  San  Gabriel  River  (near 
Long  Beach)  to  give  direct  ocean  entrance  to  the  Long  Beach  inner 
harbor,  then  under  construction  by  the  company.  The  company's 
plans  call  for  about  6  miles  of  wharfage  and  channels  of  a  minimum 
depth  of  21  feet  and  a  maximum  depth  of  32  feet." 

At  Redondo  there  is  one  wharf,  built  into  about  35  feet  of  water, 
which  furnishes  loading  and  unloading  facilities  for  trading  vessels. 
This  wharf  is  unprotected,  however,  and  weather  must  be  favorable 
in  order  to  permit  the  taking  on  or  discharging  of  freight. 

San  Diego,  Cal. — The  work  of  the  board  of  harbor  commissioners 
of  San  Diego  for  a  number  of  years  was  delayed  by  litigation  with 
private  claimants  as  to  nearly  all  the  tidelands  adjacent  to  the  Bay 
of  San  Diego  over  which  the  board  was  supposed  to  exercise  control.*" 

The  wharves  in  the  bay  are  all  private  property,  but  the  franchises 
for  all  of  them  are  said  to  have  expired  prior  to  1908.  The  policy  of 
the  board  has  been  to  restrict  to  that  time  all  renewals  of  franchises 
with  the  view  of  having  all  wharves  conform  in  the  future  to  a  general 
plan  in  direction  of  extension  and  plan  of  construction.  Franchises 
have  been  granted  giving  authority  for  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  small  wharves  and  minor  improvements.  In  1904  the 
wharfage  was  said  to  be  ample  and  indeed  sufficient  for  a  much  larger 
commerce  than  was  then  in  existence.  The  Pacific  Coast  Steamship 
Company  has  a  wharf,  warehouse,  and  sheds,  also  unimproved  city 
property  at  San  Diego.  The  custom-house  landing  is  at  the  Santa 
Fe  wharf. 


"Moody,  1908,  p.  2336. 

6Wm.  E.  Smythe,  History  of  San  Diego  (1904),  pp.  690-693. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
CONTROL  OF  WHAKF  PROPERTY  BY  VESSEL  OWNERS. 

Section  1.  Introduction. 

Regular  boat  lines  require  the  use  of  wharf  property  practically  all 
the  time — certainly  at  frequent  stated  intervals — and  the  convenience 
of  the  vessel  and  of  passengers  and  shippers  alike  demands  that  the 
landing  places  shall  be  fixed.  Sailing  vessels  and  tramp  steamers  not 
only  have  no  schedules  of  arrival  and  departure,  but  no  regular  ports 
between  which  they  ply  and  they  can,  therefore,  use  any  convenient 
wharf  without  greatly  discommoding  shippers.  This  difference  in  the 
needs  of  the  two  classes  of  business  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
regular  lines  usually  control  by  ownership  or  otherwise  the  wharves 
they  use,  while  tramps  do  not.  Besides  regular  boat  Knes  that  are 
common  carriers,  there  are  numerous  industrial  and  commercial  con- 
cerns operating  vessels  that  must  from  the  nature  of  their  business 
have  fixed  landing  places,  and  they  frequently  obtain  such  wharf 
space  as  they  need  by  purchase  or  lease. 

Whether  wharf  property  is  owned  or  leased  generally  does  not 
affect  the  measure  of  control  except  as  to  length  of  time.  Leases, 
whether  from  private  parties  or  from  public  authorities,  give  for  the 
term  covered,  practically  the  same  control  as  ownership,  and  it  is 
notable  that  leases  often  cover  very  long  periods.  Ownership  is  not 
always  direct.  The  title  to  the  wharf  property  may  be  in  a  dock, 
wharf,  or  warehouse  company  controlled  by  the  navigation  company. 
Only  one  case,  that  of  the  Mutual  Terminal  Company  of  Buffalo,  has 
been  reported  to  the  Bureau  showing  the  ownership  of  boat  lines  by 
terminal  concerns.  In  some  cases  the  terminals  are  owned  jointly  by 
several  navigation  companies.  There  are  numerous  instances  in  which 
control  of  wharf  property  lies  in  a  railroad  through  the  ownership  or 
control  of  boat  lines.  Conspicuous  cases  of  railroad  control  of  water- 
front property  through  subsidiary  or  afRhated  boat  lines  are  found  in 
the  navigation  companies  dominated  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford,  Pennsylvania,  New  York  Central,  Southern  Pacific, 
Seaboard  Air  Line,  Central  of  Georgia,  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  and 
Louisville  and  Nashville  railroads.  This  character  of  railroad  control 
is  a  matter  of  such  vital  and  far-reaching  importance  that  it  is  given 
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a  separate  section  in  this  chapter.  Likewise  a  section  is  devoted  to 
wharf  property  owned  or  controlled  by  bulk  carriers  with  especial 
reference  to  industrial  and  trading  concerns. 

Of  the  numerous  schedules  received  by  the  Bureau  from  carriers 
operating  on  the  various  waterways  of  the  country,  many  contained 
detailed  information  with  respect  to  their  terminal  property,  includ- 
ing docks  or  wharves  rented  or  leased,  as  well  as  landing  privileges. 
The  data  so  received  are  set  forth  in  Exhibit  III,  page  383,  the  carriers 
being  arranged  according  to  their  geographical  distribution  and  the 
character  of  their  business.  Other  carriers,  mainly  sailing  vessels  and 
tramp  steamers  engaged  in  the  bulk-cargo  business,  reported  that 
they  owned  no  dock  property  and  had  no  dock  privileges  of  any 
kind,  and  a  list  of  such  carriers  is  contained  in  Exhibit  IV,  page  403. 
No  mention  is  made  of  numerous  carriers  that  gave  no  information 
relative  to  their  terminal  property. 

Section  2.  Eailroad  control  of  water  front  property  through  control  of 
boat  lines. 

Railroads,  through  the  boat  lines  which  they  own  or  control,  or 
with  which  they  are  affiliated,  now  hold  in  various  ports,  either  by 
ownership  or  long-term  leases,  extensive  and  valuable  water-front 
property. 

Terminals  of  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Rail- 
road's BOAT  LINES. — The  Ncw  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
■Railroad  Company,  besides  practically  dominating  the  terminal  situ- 
ation at  the  various  ports  of  southern  New  England,  controls  all  the 
important  water  lines  operating  on  Long  Island  Sound,  together  with 
their  docks  and  wharves.  Through  its  interest  in  Atlantic  coastwise 
lines  the  New  Haven  road  exerts  a  still  wider  influence  on  the  ter- 
minal situation.  This  is  shown  by  the  wharfage  facilities,  in  1907, 
of  the  following  water  lines  controlled  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  Railroad  Company. 

(a)  New  England  Navigation  Company  has  wharfage  at  the  follow- 
ing points:  Bridgeport,  New  Haven,  and  New  London,  Conn.;  Block 
Island,  Watch  Hill,  Providence,  and  Newport,  R.  I.;  Fall  River  and 
New  Bedford,  Mass.;  piers  18,  19,  and  40,  North  River,  New  York; 
and  piers  20  and  70,  East  River,  New  York.  All  the  New  York  docks 
are  leased.  The  docks  at  the  other  termini  are  owned  by  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company. 

(6)  Hartford  and  New  York  Transportation  Company  owns  docks 
and  other  property  at  Hartford,  Glastonbury,  South  Glastonbury, 
Middletown,  Rock  Landing,  East  Haddam,  Hadlyme,  and  Hamburg, 
Conn. ;  and  leases  dock  privileges  at  Portland,  Middle  Haddam,  Deep 
River,  Essex,  Lyme,  and  Say  brook,  Conn.,  and  New  York  City. 
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(c)  Joy  Steamship  Company  (not  operating)  owns  neither  docks 
nor  wharves.  It  leases  piers  27  and  28,  East  River,  New  York,  from 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  docks  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  and  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

(d)  United  States  Transportation  Company  (not  operating)  owns 
wharf  property  on  Baylies  street,  from  Davol  street  to  Taunton 
River,  in  the  city  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  and  leases  pier  at  foot  of  West 
Forty-fourth  street,  New  York. 

(e)  Maine  Steamship  Company  owns  one-half  of  the  capital  stock  of 
the  Franklin  Wharf  Company,  Portland,  Me.,  valued  at  $64,000.  It 
also  leases  pier  32  (new).  East  River,  New  York. 

(/)  Boston  and  Philadelphia  Steamship  Company  (not  operating) 
OM^ns  piers  18  and  20,  South  Delaware  avenue,  and  wharf  at  Central 
street.  Fall  River,  Mass.,  northerly  side.  It  leases  the  southerly  side, 
and  owns  the  Central  wharf,  Boston;  Ives  wharf.  Providence,  R.  I,; 
and  Derrick  wharf.  Fall  River,  Mass. 

ig)  Merchants  and  Miners  Transportation  Company  owns  stock  of 
the  Merchants  Steam  Lighterage  Company,  Boston;  also  property  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  and  water-front  property  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.  It 
leases  piers  at  Baltimore,  Boston,  Providence,  Philadelphia,  and 
Savannah. 

Terminals  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  water  lines.— The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  a  commanding  position  on  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  some  of  its  important  tributaries  through  its  ownership  of 
the  Baltimore,  Chesapeake  and  Atlantic  Railway  Company  and  the 
Maryland,  Delaware  and  Virginia  Railway  Company,  which  have 
absorbed  all  the  leading  local  boat  lines  on  these  waters.  The  Balti- 
more, Chesapeake  and  Atlantic  Railway  Company  is  a  consolidation 
of  the  Maryland  Steamboat  Company,  the  Baltimore  and  Eastern 
Shore  Railroad  Company,  the  Choptank  Steamboat  Company,  the 
Eastern  Shore  Steamboat  Company,  and  the  Nanticoke  Steam  Packet 
Company. 

The  Baltimore,  Chesapeake  and  Atlantic  Railway  Company  owns, 
leases,  or  rents  106  wharves  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  It  leases  also 
piers  3  and  4,  and  Union  Dock,  and  owns  pier  5  in  Baltimore. 

The  Maryland,  Delaware  and  Virginia  Railway  Company  is  a  con- 
solidation which  succeeded  to  the  boats  and  other  property  of  the 
Chester  River  Steamboat  Company  and  the  Weems  Steamboat  Com- 
pany. It  owns  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Dares  "Wharf  Company, 
Maryland,  and  the  Chesapeake  Wharf  Company;  one-fifth  interest 
in  Governors'  Run  Wharf  Company,  of  Calvert  County,  Md.;  and  a 
small  amount  of  stock  and  bonds  in  the  Skinner  Shipbuilding  and  Dry 
Dock  Company  of  Baltimore  County.  It  owns,  leases,  and  rents  140 
wharves  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  besides  its  leased  terminals  at 
Baltimore,  which  consist  of  piers  2,  7,  8,  and  9, 
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TheMontauk  SteamboatCompany  (Limited) ,  is  a  Long  Island  Sound 
water  line  controlled  by  the  Long  Island  Railroad  Company.  It  owns 
a  dock  at  Sag  Harbor,  and  has  dock  privileges  at  pier  8  and  Thirty- 
first  street  pier,  East  River,  New  York;  Great  Neck,  Sea  Cliff,  Glen 
Cove,  Glenwood,  Orient  Point,  Greenport,  and  Shelter  Island,  N.  Y. ; 
Block  Island,  R.  I. ;  and  New  London,  Conn. 

The  Erie  and  Western  Transportation  Company  (Anchor  Line)  is 
the  Great  Lakes  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  It  owns  all  of 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Connecting  Terminal  Railroad  Company  at 
Buffalo,  and  all  of  the  outstanding  bonds  of  said  company.  It  also 
owns  $100,000  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Western  Warehousing  Com- 
pany. It  owns  docks  and  warehouses  at  Buffalo;  elevators,  freight 
houses,and  docks  at  Erie,  Pa. ;  and  freight  houses  and  docks  atDetroit. 
It  has  landing  privileges  at  certain  railroad  and  other  docks  at  Lake 
ports. 

Terminals  OF  New  York  Central  Railroad's  waxer  lines. — 
The  Great  Lakes  lines  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 
Railroad  Company  include  the  Rutland  Transit  Company  (Ogdens- 
burg  Line)  and  the  Western  Transit  Company.  This  railroad  is  also 
interested  in  the  Mutual  Terminal  Company  of  Buffalo,  which  in  turn 
controls  the  Mutual  Transit  Company,  one  of  the  most  important 
freight  lines  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Rutland  Transit  Company  owns  a  dock  and  a  warehouse  at  Chicago, 
and  has  dock  privileges  at  Milwaukee  and  Cleveland. 
"  The  Western  Transit  Company  owns  the  Ganson  street  dock,  Buf- 
falo, and  leases  dockage  facilities  at  Duluth,  Chicago,, and  Milwaukee. 
It  also  has  landing  privileges  at  various  railroad  and  private  docks 
over  .which  the  company  does  business. 

Terminals  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company's  water  lines. — 
The  numerous  water  lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific  (railroad)  Com- 
pany extend  throughout  a  wider  area  and  serve  a  larger  number  of 
ports  than  those  of  any  other  water  line  in  the  United  States.  They 
operate  in  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coastwise  trade,  and  on  the  Pacific 
and  tributaries.  Valuable  water-front  property  is  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  the. following  water  lines  allied  with  the  Southern  Patjific 
System:  Southern  Pacific  Company's  Atlantic  Steamship  LineSj Ocean 
Steamship  Company  of  Savannah,  Morgan's  Louisiana  and  Texas 
Railroad  and  -Steamship  Company,  Direct  Navigation  Company, 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  Central  Pacific  Railway  Company's 
boat  lines,  San  Francisco  and  Coos  Bay  Steamship  Line,  California  and 
Oregon  Coast  Steamship  Company,  San  Franciscaand  Portland  Steam- 
ship Company,  Oregon  Railroad  and  Navigation  Company. 

Atlantic  Steamship  Lines  own  no  docks  and  wharves.     Dock  privi- 
leges of  these  lines  include:  (a)  Leases  of  piers  25,  34,  37,  and  38, 
North  .River,  New  York;  (&)  payment  of  wharfage  dues  at. New 
48417°— 10 19 
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Orleans  to  the  board  of  port  commissioners ;  (c)  payment  of  wharfage 
at  Galveston  to  Southern  Pacific  Terminal  Company  on  a  tonnage 
basis. 

Morgan's  Louisiana  and  Texas  Railroad  and  Steamship  Company 
owns  two  inclines  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  one  at 
Avondale  (12  miles  north  of  New  Orleans)  and  one  at  New  Orleans; 
two  inclines  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  one  at  Algiers, 
La.,  and  one  at  Harrahan,  La.  (12  miles  north  of  New  Orleans);  and 
wharves  at  Algiers,  Gretna,  Morgan  City,  and  New  Iberia.  This 
company  owns  a  majority  of  the  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Direct  Navigation  Company,  a  Texas  corporation,  which  owns,  in 
addition  to  its  fleet  of  tugboats  and  barges,  marine  ways  at  Clinton, 
Tex.,  and  warehouse,  platforms,  and  an  office  building  at  Houston, 
Tex.  Emile  Daigle's  Freight  Line,  affiliated  with  Morgan's  Louisiana 
and  Texas  Railroad  and  Steamship  Company,  and  operating  on 
various  inland  waters  of  Louisiana,  uses  its  own  steel  and  iron  ware- 
house (125  by  175  feet)  and  the  warehouse  of  said  railroad. 

The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  leases  piers  from  the  State  at 
San  Francisco.  This  company  reports  that  it  owns  no  docks  or 
wharyes  in  this  country. 

Coastwise  and  river  lines  on  Pacific  coast. — The  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Coos  Bay  Steamship  Line  leases  Howard  street  wharf  No.  2, 
San  Francisco.  The  California  and  Oregon  Coast  Steamship  Company 
owns  no  docks  or  wharves,  but  leases  a  dock  at  San  Francisco.  The 
San  Francisco  and  Portland  Steamship  Company  leases  a  pier  at  San 
Francisco  and  piers  at  Seattle  and  Portland,  Oreg.  The  Oregon  Rail- 
road and  Navigation  Company  owns  a  boat  yard  and  the  following 
docks  in  Portland,  Oreg. :  Albina,  Ash  street  dock,  and  Alaska  dock. 
It  also  owns  a  wharf  boat  at  Riparia,  Wash. ;  Astoria  wharf,  Astoria, 
Oreg. ;  and  another  boat  yard  at  Texas  City,  Wash. 

The  water  lines  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railway  pay  wharfage  at 
Port  Costa,  Benicia,  Collinsville,  Rio  Vista,  Isleton,  Ryde,  Walnut 
Grove,  Vorden,  Courtland,  Clarksburg,  and  Sacramento  (harbor  dues). 

Terminals  of  water  lines  controlled  by  southern  rail- 
roads.— The  Independent  Line  steamers,  until  recently,  operating 
on  Tampa  Bay  and  Manatee  River,  Fla.,  and  affiliated  with  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  Company,  owned  all  stock  of  the 
Palmetto  Wharf  Company  at  Palmetto,  Fla.  The  Peninsular  and 
Occidental  Steamship  Company,  controlled  jointly  by  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  Railroad  and  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway,  owns  dock 
privileges  at  Key  West,  Fla. 

The  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company,  which  also  owns  the  Vir- 
ginia Navigation  Company,  is  controlled  jointly  by  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line,  Atlanta,  Birmingham  and  Atlantic,  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio,  Norfolk  and  Western,  Seaboard  Air  Line,  and  Southern  rail- 
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roads.  The  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company  owns  warehouses 
and  docks  at  Norfolk,  Eichmond,  Smithfield,  Nix  Wharf,  Severn 
Dixondale,  Ferry  Point,  Hockley,  Suffolk,  and  Fishery,  Va. ;  and  Roa- 
noke Island,  Newbern,  Oriental,  Ocracoke,  N.  C;  and  leases  piers 
as  follows :  Pier  26,  North  Eiver,  New  York  City,  and  at  Hampton, 
Va.  The  Old  Dominion  has  landing  privileges  at  various  wharves 
on  Virginia  rivers  under  wharfage  charges. 

The  Virginia  Navigation  Company  reports  that  it  owns  no  docks 
or  wharves,  but  has  landing  privileges  at  various  wharves  on  the 
James  River  under  wharfage  charges. 

The  Chesapeake  Steamship  Company,  jointly  controlled  by  the 
Southern  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  railroads,  owns  piers  at  Light 
and  Lee  streets,  Baltimore,  and  a  wharf  at  Yorktown,  Va.  This 
company  has  arrangements  with  the  Southern  Railway  for  wharf 
facilities  at  Norfolk  and  West  Point,  Va.,  and  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment for  landing  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va. 

The  Baltimore  Steam  Packet  Company  (Old  Bay  Line),  controlled 
by  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway,  owns  piers  and  docks  at  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  and  a  pier  at  City  Point,  Va.  It  has  dock  privileges  at 
the  wharves  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  at  Portsmouth,  Va. ; 
at  Light  Street  Dock,  Union  Dock,  and  Brown's  wharf,  Baltimore; 
and  at  the  government  wharf  at  Fortress  Monroe,  Va. 

The  Brunswick  Steamship  Company,  affiliated  with  the  Atlanta, 
Birmingham  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  has  dock  privileges  at  Bruns- 
wick, Ga.,  and  at  the  foot  of  West  Fifteenth  street.  New  York,  and 
also  leases  piers  1.4  and  15,  North  River,  New  York. 

Terminal  facilities  of  western  river  (Mississippi  system) 
LINES  AFFILIATED  WITH  RAILROADS. — Only  a  fcw  packet  lincs  on  the 
Mississippi  River  system  appear  to  be  owned  by  railroads.  Closely 
associated  with  the  Louisville  and  NashviUe  Railroad  are  the  St. 
Louis  and  Tennessee  River  Packet  Company,  Evansville  and  Bowl- 
ing Green  Packet  Company,  and  Evansville,  Paducah  and  Cairo 
Packet  Line. 

The  St.  Louis  and  Tennessee  River  Packet  Company  owns  a  wharf 
boat  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  land  and  warehouses  at  Clifton  and  Saltillo, 
Tenn. ;  a  warehouse  at  Perry  viUe,  Teim. ;  and  another  at  Florence,  Ala. 

The  Evansville  and  Bowling  Green  Packet  Company  owns  wharf 
property  at  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  and  a  wharf  boat  at  Cromwell,  Ky. 
This  company  also  owns  warehouses  at  Woodbury,  Morgantown, 
South  CarroUton,  Livermore,  Calhoun,  and  Rumsey,  Ky.  At  Mor- 
gantown it  also  owns  an  incline  to  the  warehouse. 

Section  3.  Wharf  property  of  water  lines  uncontrolled  by  railroads. 

Coastwise  lines. — By  far  the  strongest  group  of  navigation  com- 
panies in  domestic  trade  uncontrolled  by  railroads  are  the  six  com- 
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panies  that  formerly  constituted  the  Consohdated  Steamship  Lines 
or  "Morse  combination."  Two  Hudson  River  companies  were  con- 
trolled by  the  same  interests,  but  not  included  in  the  .merger.  The 
extensive  and  valuable  terminals  controlled  by  this  group  of  com- 
panies are  as  follows: 

Eastern  Steamship  Company  owns  wharves  at  the  following  Maine 
ports :  Bangor,  Hampden,  Winterport,  Bucksport,  Searsport,  Belfast, 
Camden,  Northeast  Harbor,  Franklin  wharf  (Portland),  Eastport, 
Augusta,  Hallowell,  Gardiner,  South  Gardiner,  Richmond,  Bath 
(K.  S.  T.  wharf),  Southport,  Westport,  Westport  Junction,  Sawyers 
Island,  Brooklin,  South  Brooksville,  Sargentville,  and  Sedgwick. 
The  Eastern  Steamship  Company  leases  Foster's  wharf,  India  wharf, 
and  Union  wharf,  Boston.  It  also  leases  wharves  at  the  following 
Maine  ports :  Portland  (railroad  wharf),  Popham  Beach,  Five  Islands, 
Riggsville,  McCartys  (Westport),  Mouse  Island,  Linekin,  Bar  Har- 
bor, Deer  Island,  Pemaquid  Beach,  Wiscasset,  Boothbay,  Northport, 
Blue  HiU,  South  West  Harbor,  Mount  Desert,  Cedar  Grove,  and 
McMahan. 

The  Metropolitan  Steamship  Company  appears  to  own  no  docks 
and  wharves,  but  has  dock  privileges  in  India  wharf,  Boston,  and 
piers  9,  10,  and  11,  North  River,  New  York. 

The  Clyde  Steamship  Company  owns  wharf  property  at  the  foot 
of  Madison  street,  Norfolk,  Va.,  also  at  Sanford,  Fla.;  part  of  pier  28, 
East  River  (old  number).  New  York;  pier  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.;  Lewis 
wharf,  Boston;  piers  1,  2,  and  3,  Philadelphia;  pier  at  WUming- 
ton,  N.  C;  4  piers  at  Charleston,  S.  C;  3  piers  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.; 
one  pier  at  Newport  News,  Va.  The  Clyde  Steamship  Company  leases 
pier  36,  North  River,  New  York;  piers  33,  33^,  and  34,  East  River, 
New  York,  and  pier  29  (old  number).  East  River,  New  York.  It 
has  the  use  of  a  wharf  at  Georgetown,  S.  C,  under  commission 
arrangements,  and  also  wharfage  arrangements  at  Bruns-wick,  Ga. 

The  Mallory  Steamship  Company  owns  piers  and  warehouses  at 
Key  West,  Fla.,  and  leases  piers  15  and  16,  East  River,  New  York; 
pier  32,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  and  piers  at  Galveston,  Tex.;  Mobile,  Ala.; 
and  Brunswick,  Ga. 

The  New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Company  (Ward  Line) 
owns  no  piers  and  wharves  at  Cuban  and  Mexican  ports,  where  they 
depend  on  lighters.  This  company  leases  piers  13  and  14,  East 
River,  New  York,  and  owns  piers  16,  17,  and  18,  Prentice's  Stores, 
Brooklyn. 

The  New  York  and  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Company  of  New  York 
owns  pier  No.  1,  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  and  has  dock  privileges  in 
pier  No.  35,  East  River,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  It  has  public  dock  pri-yi- 
leges  in  the  city  pier  at  New  Orleans. 
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The  Hudson  Navigation  Company  (People's  Line)  owns  pier  32, 
North  Eiver,  New  York,  and  part  of  a  wharf  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  It 
leases  part  of  a  wharf  at  Albany  and  a  dock  at  West  One  hundred 
and  twenty-ninth  street,  New  York,  paying  monthly  rental  therefor. 

The  Citizen's  Steamboat  Company  of  Troy  (Citizen's  Line)  owns 
part  of  the  Troy  dock  and  warehouse,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  has  dock 
privileges  in  pier  No.  46,  North  River,  New  York. 

Hudson  River  lines. — Besides  the  boat  lines  controlled  by  the 
interests  dominating  the  so-called  "Morse  combination"  there  are  a 
number  of  other  lines  independent  either  of  the  Consolidated  Steam^ 
ship  Lines  or  of  railroads.     Among  these  are  the  following: 

"The  Gatskill  and  New  York  Steamboat  Company  (Limited)  owns 
stock  in  the  Hudson  Storage  and  Warehouse  Company  and  dock 
property  at  Catskill,  N.  Y.;  the  Central  Hudson  Steamboat  Com- 
pany owns  dock  property  at  Cornwall,  Newburgh,  Milton,  and 
Rondout,  N.  Y.,  and  has  dock  privileges  at  New  York  and  24  other 
ports;  the  Cornell  Steamboat  Company  owns  an  office  building, 
shops,  and  docks  on  Rondout  Creek  at  Rondout,  N.  Y. ;  the 
Saugerties  and  New  York  Steamboat  Company  owns  dock  property 
at  Saugerties  and  Barrytown,  N.  Y.,  and  leases  wharf  property  at 
New  York  City;  the  North  River  Steamboat  Company  owns  dock 
property  at  Nyack  and  Haverstraw,  N.  Y.,  and  leases  at  New  York 
Qty;  Murray's  Line  of  Troy  has  dock  privileges  at  Troy,  Albany, 
and  New  York  City;  and  the  Ben  Franklin  Transportation  Company, 
which  rents  dock  privileges  at  New  York  City  and  Yonkers. 

Delaware  River  lines. — The  Charles  Warner  Company  has 
wharves  at  Wilmington  and  Philadelphia.  The  Bush  Line  has  dock- 
ing privileges  both  at  Wilmington  and  Philadelphia.  At  the  latter 
point  the  wharf  is  rented  from  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company. 
The  Frederica  and  Philadelphia  Navigation  Company  owns  wharf 
property  at  Webbs  Landing  and  at  Bowers,  Pa.,  and  has  dock  privi- 
leges at  Chester  and  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Frederica,  Del.  The 
Smyrna  Manufacturing  and  Transportation  Company  owns  wharf 
property  at  Smyrna,  Del. 

Other  southern  water  lines. — ^Many  of  the  smaller  southern 
coastwise  and  river  lines  have  failed  to  make  satisfactory  reports 
regarding  their  terminal  facilities.  The  Independent  Steamboat  Com- 
pany, of  Newbem,  N.  C,  owns  dock  property  at  Polloksville  and  Tren- 
ton. TheMerchants  and  Farmers'  Steamboat  Company,  another  North 
Carolina  line,  rents  dock  privileges.  The  St.  Marys  River  Steam- 
boat Company  rents  dock  privileges  at  its  terminals.  The  Caloosa- 
hatchee  River  Steamboat  Line  leases  dock  property  at  Fort  Myers, 
Fla.;  the  C.  R.  Cummings  Export  Company  of  Houston,  Tex.,  owns 
marine  ways  at  Wallaceville,  Tex.     The  Mobile  and  Gulf  Steamship 
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Company  leases  dock  privileges  at  Mobile  from  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
Railroad.     It  also  leases  a  wharf  at  Tampa,  Fla. 

On  the  Great  Lakes. — While  the  most  valuable  terminals  on  the 
Great  Lakes  are  owned  by  railroads  and  water  lines  afl&liated  there- 
with, and  by  various  industrial  and  coal  companies  and  aflBJiated 
dock  companies,  many  of  the  smaller  packet  lines  own  or  lease  dock, 
property.  The  Arnold  Transit  Company  reports  that  it  has  "regu- 
lar dockage  privileges  allowed  all  lines,  namely,  no  charge  for  dock- 
age. The  dock  owners  derive  their  revenue  from  dockage  [wharfage] 
charges  on  freight  received  and  forwarded."  The  Ashley  &  Dustin 
steamers  report  that  their  dock  property  at  Detroit  is  leased  and 
that  they  have  docking  privileges  at  other  points.  Barry  Brothers' 
Transportation  Company  owns  a  dock  at  Racine,  Wis.,  and  leases 
docks  at  Milwaukee  and  Chicago.  The  Crosby  Transportation  Com- 
pany has  docking  privileges  at  Milwaukee,  Grand  Haven,  and  Muske- 
gon as  provided  in  yearly  contracts.  The  Goodrich  Transit  Company 
owns  dock  property  at  Racine,  Sheboygan,  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  and 
Muskegon,  Mich.,  as  well  as  warehouses  on  leased  ground  at  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee.  The  Escanaba  and  Gladstone  Transportation  Com- 
pany owns  docks  at  Masonville,  Maywood,  and  Stonington.  The 
Pacific  Despatch  leases  docks  at  Buffalo  and  has  docking  privileges 
at  Chicago;  and  the  Michigan,  Indiana  and  Illinois  Line  leases  dock 
property  at  Toledo  and  has  dock  privileges  at  Chicago  and  other 
ports.  The  Detroit  and  Cleveland  Navigation  Company  owns  docks 
at  Detroit  and  Cleveland  and  has  docking  privileges  at  intermediate 
ports.  The  Cleveland  and  Buffalo  Transit  Company  owns  docks  at 
Cleveland  and  Buffalo. 

On  New  York  lakes. — The  Champlain  Transportation  Company 
and  the  Lake  George  Steamboat  Company  are  controlled  by  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Company.  The  Champlain  Transportation 
Company  owns  Burlington  dock,  Burlington,  Vt.,  and  shipyard  prop- 
erty at  Shelburne,  Vt.  It  has  dock  privileges  at  Plattsburg  and  Fort 
Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.  The  Lake  George  Steamboat  Company  owns  no 
wharves,  but  has  docking  privileges  at  the  termini  of  the  line,  namely, 
Lake  George  and  Baldwin,  N.  Y.  The  Lake  Keuka  Navigation  Com- 
pany owns  a  dock  known  as  Gibson's  Landing  on  the  north  side  of 
Lake  Keuka  and  has  landing  privileges  at  terminal  points.  The 
Cayuga  Lake  Transportation  Company  leases  its  docking  privileges. 

Pacific  coastwise  and  river  lines. — ^The  fleet  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Steamship  Company  operates  over  half  a  dozen  different  routes  and 
connects  the  Pacific  coast  with  Alaska,  British  Columbia,  and  Mexico 
and  owns  extensive  terminals.  This  company  shows  evidence  of  rail- 
road influence  through  representation'  on  the  directorate  of  its  parent 
company,  the  Pacific  Coast  Company.  It  owns  stock  in  the  San  Buena 
Ventura  wharf  and  has  valuable  leases.     The  company  owns  property, 
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including  piers  and  docks,  at  the  following  California  points:  Amesport 
Landing,  Avila,  Cove  Landing,  Eureka,  Gaviota,  Gordon  Chute, 
Lompoc  Landing,  Monterey,  Moss  Landing,  Point  Magu,  Point  Sal, 
Pajara  Landing,  Pismo  River  Landing,  Redondo,  Soquel,  San  Pedro, 
and  San  Diego.  It  controls  under  lease  docks  and  warehouses  at 
Juneau  and  Skagway,  Alaska,  at  Port  Harford,  Cal.,  and  at  Seattle, 
Wash.  Some  of  these  terminal  facilities  appear  to  be  owned  by 
subsidiary  or  allied  companies. 

The  California  and  Oregon  Coast  Steamship  Company  leases 
docks  at  San  Francisco.  The  Farmers'  Transportation  Company 
pays  wharfage  at  San  Francisco  and  leases  wharf  property  at  Sacra- 
mento. The  Monticello  Steamship  Company  owns  dock  property 
at  Vallejo  and  Mare  Island  Channel  and  leases  wharf  property  at 
San  Francisco.  The  California  Transportation  Company  owns  termi- 
nals at  the  following  points  in  California:  Wharf  and  warehouse 
at  Martinez  and  Rio  Vista,  landing  and  warehouse  at  New  Hope, 
wharf  and  building  at  Grand  Island,  and  a  wharf  at  each  of  the 
following  points:  Walnut  Grove,  Terminous,  Wullf's  Landing,  and 
Central  Landing.  The  Wilmington  Transportation  Company  has 
docking  privileges  at  San  Pedro  and  at  East  San  Pedro. 

Packet  lines  operating  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tribu- 
taries.— The  Arkansas  River  Packet  Company  has  warehouses  at 
Pine  BlufiF  and  Little  Rock,  Ark.  The  Lee  Line  of  steamers  has  dock 
privileges  at  aU  points  and  owns  warehouses  at  Columbus,  and  Hick- 
man, Ky. ;  New  Madrid,  and  Caruthersville,  Mo. ;  Osceola,  Ark. ;  Friars 
Point,  Miss.;  and  a  wharf  boat  at  St.  Louis.  The  Memphis  and 
Arkansas  City  Packet  Company  owns  an  interest  in  the  wharf  boat 
at  Memphis  and  a  warehouse  at  Friars  Point,  Miss.  It  has  docking 
privileges,  however,  at  termini  and  at  intermediate  points.  The 
Mississippi  Packet  Company  has  docking  privileges  at  termini  and 
intermediate  landings,  but  owns  no  property  for  this  purpose.  The 
Carnival  City  Packet  Company  owns  warehouses  at  Rock  Island, 
New  Boston,  Quincy,  and  Warsaw,  lU. ;  Burlington  and  Buffalo, 
Iowa;  and  Canton,  Mo.  The  Diamond  Jo  Line  owns  a  wharf  boat 
at  St.  Louis  and  warehouses  at  Clarksville,  Louisiana^  Hannibal,  La 
Grange,  and  Canton,  Mo. ;  Quincy,  Warsaw,  and  Keokuk,  111. ;  Bur- 
lington, Muscatine,  Fort  Madison,  and  Dubuque,  Iowa;  and  Winona 
and  St.  Paul,  Minn.  This  line  has  landing  privileges  at  all  the  other 
ports  its  vessels  reach. 

The  Eagle  Packet  Company  has  docking  privileges  at  its  termini, 
owns  wharf  boats  at  Alton  and  St.  Louis  and  a  warehouse  at  Wagners, 
Grafton,  Harding,  Campville,  and  Peoria,  111.,  and  owns  real  estate 
at  Portage  and  Clearyville,  Mo.  The  Eclipse  Company  of  Le  Claire 
owns  warehouses  at  Le  Claire,  Princeton,  Comanche,  and  Lyons,  Iowa, 
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and  at  Port.  Byron,  Cordova,  and  Albany,  111.  The  La  Salle  and 
Peoria  Packet  Company  has  docking  privileges  at  its  termini  and 
intermediate  landings  and  owns  warehouses  at  the  following  Illinois 
points:  Peoria,  Chilhcothe,  Lacon,  Henry,  Hennepin,  Spring  Valley, 
Peru,  and  La  Salle. 

The  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  Packet  Company  owns  a  wharf  boat 
at  each  terminus  and  has  landing  privileges  at  intermediate  points. 
The  Louisville  and  Evansville  Packet  Company  owns  wharf  boats  at 
Louisville,  Brandenburg,  and  Owensboro,  Ky.,  and  New  Albany,  Ind. 
The  Monongahela  and  Ohio  Packet  Company  owns  3  wharf  boats  on 
the  Monongahela  River  and  has  docking  privileges  at  various  points. 
The  Muskingum  and  Ohio  River  Transportation  Company  owns  ware- 
houses at  ZanesviUe  and  McConnelsvUle,  Ohio.  The  Pittsburg  and 
Cincinnati  Packet  Line  owns  a  wharf  boat  at  Pittsburg  and  a  half 
interest  in  a  wharf  boat  at  Cincinnati.  The  Pittsburg,  Wheeling  and 
Parkersburg  Packet  Company  owns  one-fourth  interest  in  a  Pitts- 
burg wharf  boat. 

Section  4.  Terminal  facilities  of  bnlk  carriers. 

On  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts. — The  most  important  water- 
front property  owned  by  bulk  carriers  in  this  district  is  the  tide-water 
terminals  of  coal  companies  and  of  railroads  owning  coal  mines  and 
operating  barge  lines  in  the  Atlantic  coastwise  trade.  The  Berwind- 
White  Coal  Mining  Company  owns  a  pier  at  Harsimus  Cove  (Jersey- 
City)  and  uses  the  pier  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  South  Amboy, 
N.  J.,  as  well  as  those  operated  at  other  points  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company,  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  and 
the  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad  Company.  The  Berwind-White 
Coal  Mining  Company  is  also  interested  in  the  Staples  Coal  Company, 
which  owns  wharves  for  the  storage  of  coal  at  Fall  River,  Taunton, 
and  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Newport,  Warren,  and  Bristol,  R.  I.  The 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  holds  shipping  piers  at  EUzabethport 
and  Port  Johnston,  N.  J.,  and  is  directly  interested  in  other  coal- 
shipping  and  freight  terminals  at  Elizabethport,  Jersey  City,  and 
New  York.  The  tide-water  coal  terminus  of  the  Delaware,  Laftka- 
wanna  and  Western  Railroad  is  at  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway  has  extensive  faciUties  for 
handling  freight  into  and  from  vessels  both  at  Port  Richmond  (Phila- 
delphia) and  at  Port  Reading.  It  also  operates  a  smaU  pier  on  the 
Delaware  River  near  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  it  has  an  arrangement 
with  the  North  River  Coal  and  Wharf  Company  for  transferring  coal 
to  vessels  at  Port  Liberty,  N.  J.,  which  is  a  regular  shipping  port  for 
bituminous  coal  originating  on  the  Pennsylvania  Division  of  the  New 
York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad.     The  Pennsylvania,  Beech 
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Creek  and  Eastern  Coal  Company  has  a  pier  at  Port  Liberty  with  an 
annual  capacity,  working  night  and  day,  of  2,000,000  tons. 

On  the  Great  Lakes. — ^While  the  large  coal,  iron,  and  steel 
companies  own  or  control  extensive  terminal  facilities  on  the  Lakes, 
the  bulk  carriers  themselves  do  not  own  wharves.  The  Pittsburg 
Steamship  Company  reports  that  it  owns  no  terminal  facilities  nor 
leases  or  rents  docks  and  wharves.  It  is,  however,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  which  controls,  through  other 
subsidiaries,  many  important  terminals.  Smaller  organizations  some- 
times own  terminals.  The  Ogdensburg  Coal  and  Towing  Company 
has  a  dock  at  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.  It  also  leases  a  dock  at  Montreal. 
The  Tonawanda  Iron  and  Steel  Company  owns  an  ore  dock  at  Tona- 
wanda.  The  Chicago  and  Duluth  Transportation  Company  leases  of 
the  Illiaois  Central  Railroad  a  pier  and  warehouse  at  Randolph  street, 
Chicago;  it  also  leases  a  dock  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.  The  partnership  of 
Downey,  Robert  &  Co.  owns  the  Southwestern  elevator  and  dock  at 
Oswego,  N.  Y. 

On  western  rivers. — The  principal  bulk  carriers  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  system  are  the  barge  lines  of  coal  companies,  most  of 
which  own  tipples,  harbors,  mooring  places,  elevators,  and  other 
terminal  property.  The  most  extensive  terminal  faciUties  used  by 
bulk  carriers  are  those  belonging  to  the  Monongahela  River  Consoli- 
dated Coal  and  Coke  Company,  with  various  tipples  on  the  Mononga- 
hela River  and  terminal  facilities  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans. 

On  the  Kanawha  River  the  Campbell's  Creek  Coal  Company 
owns  a  tipple  with  railroad  track  to  its  coal  mine;  also  elevators 
and  shipping  facilities  at  Cincinnati.  The  Dilworth  Coal  Company 
owns  3  floating  hoists  and  an  engine  and  hoisting  apparatus;  the 
Marmet  Coal  Company  owns  2  landing  floats  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and 
the  West  Kentucky  Coal  Company  owns  a  short  railroad  from  2  of 
its  mines  to  tipples  on  the  Tradewater  and  Ohio  rivers,  together  with 
coal  yards  at  Paducah,  Ky.,  and  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  places  to  unload 
its  coal  at  said  yards. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  and  rivers. — The  Pacific  Lumber  Com- 
pany owns  a  wharf  at  Fields  Landing,  Humboldt  County,  Cal.,  and 
owns  the  Eureka  and  Freshwater  Railway  Company.  It  leases  a 
wharf  at  San  Francisco.  The  National  Steamship  Company  uses 
the  Union  Lumber  Company's  dock  at  Fort  Bragg,  Cal.,  and  a  state 
wharf  at  San  Francisco.  At  Klatskanie,  Oreg.,  the  Shaver  Trans- 
portation Company  owns  2  warehouses  and  2  lots  and  rents  dock 
privileges  at  Portland.  The  Northern  Navigation  Company,  whose 
vessels  run  to  Alaska,  owns  extensive  terminal  facilities  at  St.  Michael, 
Andreafski,  Kaltag,  Tanana,  Circle,  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  and  Dawson. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
STOEAGE  FACILITIES  AND  HANDIIITG  EQUIPMENT. 

Section  1.  Introduction. 

Mechanical  appliances  for  loading  and  unloading  freight  are  very 
important  factors  in  the  economy  of  terminal  facilities.  The  earning 
capacity  of  vessels  is  determined  in  large  measure  by  the  number  of 
trips  that  they  can  make  within  a  given  time.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  rapid  loading  and  unloading  are  necessary  to  the  miaimum 
of  idle  time  and  consequent  earning  efficiency.  With  hand  methods 
it  is  impossible  to  convey  goods  to  and  from  a  vessel  as  rapidly  as 
they  can  be  stowed  m  the  hold  or  stored  on  the  shore. 

A  recognized  authority  upon  the  subject  of  economical  freight 
handling,  in  discussing  the  possible  saving  on  package  freight  by  the 
adoption  of  modern  mechanical  appliances,  has  said: 

From  a  careful  analysis  of  the  results  achieved  by  mechanical 
methods  over  manual  labor,  the  following  savings  might  be 
expected:  On  house  or  pier  package  freight,  both  outbound  and 
inbound,  20  cents  per  ton.  On  transfer  package  freight,  13  to 
16  cents  per  ton.  On  inland  rivers  for  miscellaneous  freight 
(now  handled  by  the  roustabout  method),  the  above  saving 
would  be  greatly;  increased,  at  least  doubled,  probably  more. 
Without  economical  freight  transference  between  vessels  and 
shore,  most  of  the  advantages  of  water  transportation  would  be 
lost." 

The  adoption  of  the  most  efficient  handling  appliances,  however, 
does  not  meet  all  the  requirements  of  cheap  transportation.  In  the 
absence  of  convenient  storage  faciUties  it  is  impossible  with  carts 
and  drays  to  move  goods  to  and  from  the  wharf  as  rapidly  as  they 
can  be  moved  between  the  wharf  and  vessel.  Here,  then,  arises  the 
necessity  for  facilities  for  storing  as  well  as  efficient  equipment  for 
handling. 

Section  2.  Storage  facilities. 

As  above  intimated,  the  expeditious  handling  of  freight  depends 
almost,  if  not  quite,  as  much  upon  ample  and  convenient  storage  as 
it  does  upon  efficient  handling  apparatus.     There  should  be  ample 
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warehouses  or  covered  piers  for  the  temporary  storage  of  freight  and 
assorting  and  classifying  the  same  at  the  wharf.  Storage  facilities, 
particularly  for  package  freight,  at  many  ports  are  entirely  inade- 
quate. There  are  only  a  few  ports  at  which  any  considerable  water 
front  is  owned  by  the  public,  and  fewer  still  where  wharves  and  piers 
are  so  owned.  Storage  equipment  has,  therefore,  been  limited  in 
most  part  to  the  absolute  necessities  of  the  owners  or  lessees  of 
wharves. 

Terminal  warehouses  have  been  described  in  considerable  detail 
under  the  heads  of  various  ports  in  previous  chapters.  Stores  for 
grain — or,  as  they  are  generally  known,  elevators — are  such  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  grain  trade  and  affect  such  a  large  proportion  of 
the  public  that  a  general  statement  of  their  number  and  capacity  in 
the  principal  grain  markets  and  shipping  centers  is  given  here. 

Section  3.  Grain  elevators. 

Grain  elevators  hft,  clean,  sort,  and  mix  the  grain  by  steam  power, 
and  weigh  and  store  it.  It  is  then  put  into  sacks  for  shipment  or  it 
may  be  run  loose  into  cars  or  ships.  Ships  are  unloaded  by  the  end- 
less bucket  belt,  reaching  directly  into  the  hold  of  the  ship.  At  some 
seaports,  notably  in  New  York,  the  loading  of  vessels  with  grain  is 
largely  carried  out  by  bringing  the  grain  in  barges  to  the  steamship 
and  transferring  it  by  "floating  elevators."  Except  that  they  have 
little  or  no  storage  capacity,  the  equipment  of  floating  elevators  is  a 
counterpart  of  the  land  elevator.  The  largest  barges  can  be  emptied 
in  about  an  hour." 

The  situation  with  regard  to  the  ownership  of  grain  terminals  is 
somewhat  complicated.  As  a  general  rule,  grain  elevators  are  oper- 
ated by  individuals  or  corporations  who  deal  in  grain.  The  grain 
elevator  is  obviously  of  great  importance  as  a  part  of  water  terminals 
and  the  control  of  such  elevators  is  often  a  determining  factor  in 
transportation  routes.  In  the  case  of  Budd  v.  New  York,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  said : 

In  the  actual  state  of  the  business  the  passage  of  the  grain  to 
the  city  of  New  York  and  other  places  on  the  seaboard  would, 
without  the  use  of  elevators,  be  practically  impossible.  The 
elevator  at  Buffalo  is  a  link  in  the  chain  of  transportation  to  the 
seaboard,  and  the  elevator  in  the  harbor  of  New  York  is  a  like 
link  in  the  transportation  abroad  by  the  sea.  The  charges  made 
by  the  elevator  influence  the  price  of  grain  at  the  point  of  desti- 
nation on  the  seaboard,  and  tnat  influence  extends  to  the  prices 
of  graia  at  the  places  abroad  to  which  it  goes.' 

a  Shipping  Illustrated,  October  7,  1905. 

6  Budd  V.  New  York,  143  U.  S.,  517,  543,  544  (1892). 
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The  numbei?  of  elevators  in  the  principal  central  grain  marfeets 
and  at  the  principal  grain-handling  ports,  with  their  capacity,  are 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

TABLE  27.— GRAIN  ELEVATOR   WAREHOUSES  AT  SPECIFIED  CITIES.o 


City. 

Eleva- 
tors. 

Capacity. 

City. 

Eleva- 
tors. 

Capacity: 

Interior  cities: 

Minneapolis  (1909) 

St.  Louis  (1909) 

49 
6  38 
c34 

15 

77 

24 

6 

7 
18 

9 

Bushels. 
40,905,000 
11,652,000 
11,110,000 
6,040,000 

54,245,000 

30,175,000 

4,350,000 

18,050,000 
16,850,000 

10,626,000 

Atlantic  ports— Cont'd. 

Philadelphia  (1908) 

Boston  (1908) 

5 

d6 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 
6 
1 
4 

Buahfls. 
3,550,000 
5,350,000 
5,100,000 
2,500,000 

3,000,000 
110,000 

500,000 

Kansas  City  (1909) 

Omaha  (1908) 

Baltimore  (1908) 

Portland,  Me.  (1907).... 
Newport     News,     Va. 
(1907) 

Lake  ports: 

Chicago  (1908) 

Duluth-Superior  (1908). 

Milwaukee  (1908) 

Fort  William  and  Port 
Arthur,  Ont.  (1907)... 

Norfolt,  Va.  (1907) 

Gulf  ports: 

Pensacoli  (1907) 

Mobile  (1907) 

Buffalo  (1910) 

New  Orleans  (1908) 

Port  Arthur, Tex.(1907). 
Galveston  (1903) 

4,700,000 

500,000 

3,850,000 

Atlantic  ports: 

New  York  (1907) 

a  Annual  Report,  Duluth  Board  of  Trade,  1908,  p.  62,  with  additions  and  corrections  from  other  sources. 

i>  Including  7  public  and  31  private  elevators.  Capacity  of  public  elevators,  6,000,000  bushels.  Of  the 
private  elevators  7  are  owned  by  mills  and  have  a  capacity  of  635,000  bushels  and  2  are  owned  by  brewing 
companies  and  have  a  capacity  of  2,410,000  bushels. 

<■  Includes  9  mills,  1  brewery,  and  1  not  operating;  capacity,  1,665,000  bushels. 

<*  Includes  1  at  Charlestown;  capacity,  200,000  bushels. 

Section  4.  Mechanical  handling  of  freight. 

At  some  ports,  and  in  the  case  of  some  kinds  of  commodities,  exten- 
sive and  efficient  use  is  made  of  freight-handling  machinery.  As  a 
general  rule,  however,  water  terminals  in  the  United  States,  even 
those  of  the  first  importance,  are  surprisingly  backward  in  mechanical 
equipment,  particularly  for  the  handling  of  package  business.  A 
prominent  railroad  official  in  charge  (at  New  York)  of  the  piers  and 
marine  business  of  one  of  the  great  railroads  remarked  that  in  the  last 
thirty  years  there  has  been  no  change  in  wharf  methods  and  appli- 
ances.    He  was  speaking  particularly  of  New  York. 

Machinery  can  be  much  better  utilized  in  the  handling  of  coarse 
bulk  articles  like  coal,  ore,  and  grain,  and  special  types  of  machinery 
have  been  developed  for  loading  and  unloading  these  commodities. 
Freight-handling  machinery  may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes: 
(1)  General  types  for  handling  miscellaneous  cargoes,  and  (2)  special 
types  for  the  handling  of  particular  commodities  moved  in  bulk. 

General  types  of  freight-handling  machinery.— These  types 
may  be  divided  into  the  two  headings  of  (a)  ship  machinery,  and  (h) 
land  machinery. 

(a)  Ship  machinery  commonly  consists  of  a  number  of  small  iade- 
pendent  donkey  engines  operating  a  windlass  and  hoisting  gear. 
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(6)  As  ship  machinery  can  swing  theireight  only  a  few  feet  from  the 
ship's  side,  it  is  better,  if  practicable,  to  use  land  machinery,  which 
can  be  built  on  a  larger  scale,  and  especially  with  a  wider  reach  land- 
ward. Most  numerous  and  useful  are  movable  cranes,  preferably  on 
tracks  along  the  wharf.  A  long  arm  reaches  over  the  ship,  takes 
its  cargo,  and  swiags  it  from  the  ship  to  a  railway  car  or  wagon  or 
under  the  freight  shed  on  the  wharf.  A  small  steam  derrick  on  wheels 
moving  from  place  to  place  like  a  wagon  is  sometimes  used  to  pick 
up  cotton  bales  or  heavy  boxes  and  heap  them  on  drays. 

After  being  discharged  from  a  vessel  freight  must  often  be  trans- 
ferred to  another  vessel  or  to  some  other  wharf  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  harbor.  Generally  large  vessels  can  not  move  from  wharf  to 
wharf  after  freight.  Their  time  is  too  valuable.  Freight  must  be 
brought  to  them.  The  freight  is  therefore  taken  from  one  part  of  the 
harbor  to  another  by  Ughters  (small  open  boats),  by  wagons,  or  by 
a  belt  railroad.  The  extent  of  these  transfers  is  surprisingly  large, 
particularly  at  New  York,  where  over  10,000  craft  are  said  to  be  thus 
employed. 

The  handling  of  package  freight  is  almost  of  necessity  a  more  expen- 
sive operation  than  in  the  case  of  bulk  cargo.  Some  use  is  made  of 
traveling-platform  conveyors,  onto  which  packages  may  be  delivered 
or  the  trucks  wheeled. 

Plants  of  this  character  have  been  installed  at  Boston,  ^Chicago, 
New  Orleans,  and , Buffalo.  An  automatic  Uft  for  barrels  has  been 
erected  on  the  Erie  Railroad  double-deck  pier  on  the  Hudson  River. 
The  carriers  automatically, discharge  the  barrels." 

Primitive  and  costly  methods  of  handling  miscellaneous  cargoes 
from  wharf  to  ship  and  from  ship  to  wharf  are,  however,  still  every- 
where in  use,  and  in  New  York  these  conditions  are  especially  note- 
worthy. A  few  of  the  private  piers  are  provided  with  modern  appli- 
ances in  the  shape  of  coal-handling  machinery  and  kindred  plants, 
but  tmost  are  destitute  of  everything  except  floor  space.  The  city 
builds  most  of  the  piers  on  Manhattan  Island  up  to  and  including  the 
floor  and  leases  them  for  a  term  of  years  to  private  ^parties.  If  a 
tenant  .desires  sheds  or  other  facilities,  he  provides  them  himself. 

Ailocomotive  steam  wharf  machine  was  built  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  pier  ia  Jersey  City  in  1897.  This  machin^e  is  of.5  tons  lifting 
capacity,  equipped  with  automatic  buckets  for  handUng  bulk  material. 
At  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company's  new  terminals. at  Greenville, 
in  New  York  Harbor,  are  a  number  of  electrically  operated  cranes  for 
handling  general  freight  from  cars  to  vessels,  and  vice  versa.  Each 
crane  spansthree  railway  tracks  and  is  freely  movable  along  the  wharf 
front  under  its  own  power.     It  handles  a  load  of  10  tons. 

o Engineering  Magazine,  vol.  14,  p.  210. 
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At  Memphis,  Tenn.,  the  IlUnois  Central  Railroad  has  recently  con- 
structed a  telpherage  plant,  which,  so  far  as  is  known,  is  the  only 
strictly  modern  transshipping  system  on  the  Mississippi  River  aboye 
New  Orleans  effectively  adapted  to  river  conditions.  The  mere  fact 
that  such  a  plant  is  so  exceptional  justifies  a  somewhat  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  it.  It  consists  of  a  trestle,  with  a  parallel  spur  track  and  a  plat- 
form at  the  land  end.  At  the  river  end  the  trestle  terminates  in  a  can- 
tilever arm  extending  out  over  deep  water,  so  that  boats  can  lie 
beneath  it.  An  overhead  carrier  runs  suspended  from  a  track  on 
the  trestle.  The  carrier  consists  of  two  5-ton  electric  hoists  con- 
nected to  make  a  single  carriage  controlled  by  an  operator  ridiag 
thereon.  Each  hoist  is  equipped  with  a  25-horsepower  electric 
motor  for  hoisting  and  a  10-horsepower  motor  for  traversing  along 
the  track.  A  load  of  10  tons  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  the  rate  of 
60  feet  per  minute  and  traversed  at  the  rate  of  600  feet  per  minute. 
Transfers  can  be  made  from  boat  or  barge  to  rail,  and  vice  versa. 
Loads  can  be  dropped  directly  into  open  cars  or  upon  the  platform, 
and  thence  handled  into  box  cars.  For  loading  box  cars  a  specially 
designed  truck  is  used,  which  is  loaded  on  the  barge  and  then  truck 
and  all  hoisted  and  handled.  All  the  trackage  is  above  high  water, 
and  the  plant  will  therefore  not  be  affected  by  the  stage  of  the  river. 
(See  illustration  opposite.) 

Inclined  railways. — Where  steamboat  landings  are  at  steep  river 
banks,  as  at  various  points  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  an 
inclined  railway  is  sometimes  used.  At  Riverton,  Ala.,  two  tracks 
are  laid  on  the  steep  bank  from  the  railroad  freight  station  down 
into  the  river.  Two  cars  are  operated  up  and  down  this  incline  by 
means  of  cables  from  the  level  of  the  deck  of  the  boat  to  the  platform 
of  the  railroad  freight  station." 

Cables  and  chutes. — At  a  number  of  small  ports  on  the  coast  of 
California  north  of  San  Francisco  Bay  wire  cables  or  chutes  are  used. 
Among  these  may  be  noted  Arena  Cove,  Greenwood  Landing,  Men- 
docino, and  Caspar  Anchorage.'' 

Special  types  foe  bulk  cargoes. — Special  types  of  freight- 
handling  machinery  for  bulk  cargoes  are  much  more  advanced. 
Where  the  articles  handled  are  uniform  in  character  and  in  very  large 
quantities,  special  cars,  vessels,  wharves,  and  warehouses  are  often 
built.  The  leading  articles  in  this  class  are  coal,  ores,  and  grant. 
As  these  form  so  large  a  proportion  of  shipments  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
the  facilities  for  thus  handling  certain  freight  are,  perhaps,  better 
developed  there  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  world.  '^ 

a  Traffic  on  Chesapeake  Bay  and  Tennessee  River,  Frank  Andrews.  Reprint  from 
Year  Book  of  Department  of  Agriculture,  1907,  p.  302. 

b  U.  S.  Coast  Pilot,  Pacific  Coast,  1906,  pp.  88,  89,  90,  91,  92. 
c  Smith,  J.  R.,  Organization  of  Ocean  Commerce,  p.  136. 
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Section  5.  Loading  and  unloading  iron  ore  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Ores  are  admirably  adapted  to  mechanical  handling.  Kough 
usage  and  water  do  not  injure  them.  Probably  no  other  traffic  in 
the  world  has  arrangements  so  perfect  for  handling  as  has  the  iron- 
ore  traffic  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Loading  trestles  at  upper  Lake  ports. — The  various  iron 
ranges  are  connected  by  rail  with  the  ore-shipping  ports,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  Duluth,  Two  Harbors,  Superior,  Escanaba, 
Ashland,  and  Marquette.  The  ore  is  scooped  up  at  the  mines  by  steam 
shovels,  which  deposit  it  in  cars.  The  trains  run  out  upon  high  piers, 
extending  out  into  the  lake  a  distance  of  from  1,000  to  2,300  feet  and 
from  50  to  75  feet  above  the  water,  enabliag  the  largest  of  ore-carrying 
vessels  to  he  under  them.  Movable  chutes  are  attached,  reaching 
to  the  hold  of  the  vessel.  Several  piers  have  a  storage  capacity 
by  pockets,  making  it  possible  to  store  from  20,000  to  over  100,000 
tons  of  ore  at  each  pier,  pending  the  arrival  of  a  ship.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  put  over  10,000  tons  into  a  ship  in  one  and  one-half 
hours. 

Table  28.— KECORD  OF  ORE  DOCKS  AT  UNITED  STATES  PORTS  ON  THE  GREAT 

LAKES. 


[Revised  to  May 

1,  1909.1 

Railway  and  location. 

Dock 
No. 

Num- 
ber of 
pock- 
ets. 

Storage 
capacity. 

Height 
water 
to  deck 
of  dock. 

Width  of 
dock  out- 
side to 
outside  of 
partition 
posts. 

Length 
of  dock. 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  Ry.: 

1 
3 
4 
5 
6 
1 
2 

184 
226 
250 
202 
320 
234 
234 

Tons. 
21,143 
28,792 
34,925 
29,310 
69, 760 
42,120 
42,120 

Ft.  in. 
48    6 

52  8 
59    2 

53  3 
70    0 
70    0 
70    0 

Ft.in. 
37    0 
37    0 
37    0 
37    0 
50    2 
50    2 
50    2 

Feet. 
1,104 

Do               

1,356 

Do                                                 ... 

1,500 

Do                     

1,212 

Do 

1,920 

Ashland,  Wis       .           

1,404 

Do 

1,404 

total 

1,650 

268,170 

Duluth  and  Iron  Range  R.  R.: 

Two  Harbors,  Minn                   

1 
2 
3 
4 
S 
6 

202 
208 
170 
168 
168 
148 

40,400 
41,600 
34,000 
36,960 
35,450 
43,246 

59    6 
57    6 
66    0 
62    0 
66    9 
73    0 

49    0 
49    0 
49    0 
49    0 
49    0 
53    0 

1,388 

Do 

1,280 

Do...                                        

1,054 

Do 

1,042 

Do.                                                 .... 

1,050 

Do 

920 

Total 

1,064 

231,656 

Duluth,  Missabe  and  Northern  Ry.: 

Dulnth,  Minn 

2 
3 

4 

384 
384 
384 

69,120 
80,640 
119,274 

57    6 
67    i 
72    6 

49    0 
59    0 
57    0 

2,336 

Do 

2,304 

Do...             .                             

2,304 

Total 

1,152 

269,034 
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T\ble28.-RECORD  of  ore  DOCKS  AT  UNITED  STATES  PORTS  ON  THE  GREAT 

LAKES— Continued. 

Railway  and  location. 

Dock 
No. 

Num- 
ber Of 
pock- 
els. 

.    Storage- 
capacity. 

Height 

water 

to  deck 

of  dock. 

Width  of 

dock  out- 
side to     Lengtli 

outside  of,  of  dt«k. 

partition 
posts. 

Great  Northern  Ry.: 

1 
2 
3 

374 
350 
326 

Tons. 
100,980 
94,500 
.88,020 

Ft.  in. 
73    0 
73    0 
73    0 

Ft.  in. 
62    8 
62    8 
62    8 

Feel. 

2,244 
,2,100 

1,956 

Do 

Do                                    

Total                    

1,050 

.283,500 

Duluth,  South  Shore  and  Atlantic  Ry.: 

4 
5 

200 
200 

28,000 
50,000 

47    3 
70  10 

36    8 
51    0 

.1,200 
1,236 

Do                  - 

Total        

400 

78,000 

Lake  Superior  and  Ishpeming  Ry.: 

1 
1 

200 
314 

36,000 
48,356 

64    0 
66    2 

50    0 
36    0 

1,232 
1,908 

Wisconsin  Central  Ry.: 

Ashland,  Wis 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Ry.: 

Escanaba,  Mich 

1 
2 

240 
240 

50,400 
63,500 

66    6 
69    2 

52    0 
54    0 

1,500 

Do                                          

1,500 

Total                                    

480 

113.900 

1 

1,244.260 

Ore-receiving  ports  on  Lake  Erie. — The  ore-receiving  ports  on 
Lake  Erie  are  11  in  number:  Toledo,  Sandusky,  Huron,  Lorain, 
Cleveland,  Fairport,  Ashtabula,  Conneaut,  Erie,  Buffalo,  and  Tona- 
wanda.  Cleveland,  Ashtabula,  and  Conneaut  are  the  three  greatest 
ore-receiving  ports  of  the  'world. 

The  machinery  at  the  new  Pennsylvania  ore  docks  at  Ashtabula, 
which  was  completed  in  1907,  has  been  designed  to  unload  10,000 
tons  in  about  five  hours.  Two  600-foot,  vessels  can  be  unloaded  at 
the  same  time.  The  distributing  bridge,  which  is  550  feet  long, 
works  by  means  of  an  electricalUy  controlled  trolley,  and  distributes 
ore  to  the  cars  or  places  it  on  stock  piles.  The  "grab"  of  the  ore 
bridge  is  of  14  tons  capacity.  A  power  house  near  the  ceHter  of 
the  bridge  supplies  electrical  power  to  the  bridge  and  the  machines. 

The 'Philadelphia  and  Erie  ore  dock  at  Erie,  Pa.,  is  1,200  feet  long 
and  its  average  width  is  150  feet.  It  has  a  storage  capacity  of 
110,000  tons.  The  new  (1906)  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ore  docks  in 
Buffalo  can  handle  500  tons  of  ore  an  hour,  unloading  it  either  into 
cars  or  storage  bins. 

The  ore  docks  of  Buffalo  are  as  follows:  The  Lehigh  Valley  plant 
consists  of  9  hoists,  with  ample  storage  facilities.  The  Buffalo  Dock 
Company  (H.  K.  Wick  &  Co.),  on  the  Blackwell  Canal,  has  6  hoists 
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and  storage  trestles  combined.  The  Minnesota  docks  (N.  Y., 
L.  E.  &  W.),  on  the  river,  have  5  hoists  and  storage  trestles  com- 
bined. The  Coit  docks,  in  the  Erie  Basin  (N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  E.  R.), 
have  2  hoists  and  storage  trestles  combined.  The  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna and  Western  Railroad  has  one  set  of  6  hoists  only,  located 
in  the  Erie  Basin.  The  total  dock  frontage  aggregates  4,000  feet. 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  located  on  a  private  canal,  has  2  hoists 
and  an  unloader,  with  dock  frontage  of  about  2,300  feet.  The  Buffalo 
and  Susquehanna  Canal  is  4,000  feet  long,  200  feet  wide,  and  23  feet 
deep,  and  was  constructed  jointly  by  the  Buffalo  and  Susquehanna 
Iron  Company,  the  Buffalo  and  Susquehanna  Railway  Company, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.  The  Iron  Company's 
dock  extends  the  full  length  of  the  Iron  Company's  frontage  on  the 
canal  (about  2,700  feet),  and  adjacent  to  the  dock  is  an  iron-ore  yard 
about  200  by  800  feet.  The  ore  unloading,  storing,  and  rehandhng 
machinery  includes  5  electrically  driven,  single-span  bridge  tram- 
ways, each  equipped  with  a  5-ton  grab  bucket  and  man  trolley. 
The  faculties  as  shown  are  ample,  as  the  docks  have  connections  with 
the  numerous  railroads  entering  Buffalo." 

Unloading  machinery  at  Lake  Erie  ports. — The  final  desti- 
nation of  most  of  the  ore  shipped  from  the  Superior  region  is  Pittsburg 
and  neighboring  cities  where  the  blast  furnaces  are  located.  This 
necessitates  transshipment  at  Lake  Erie  ports  and  the  greatest  of 
expedition  to  prevent  undue  detention  of  the  vessels.  The  vessels 
are  run  under  huge  unloading  machines,  whose  steel  arms  are  thrust 
into  the  hatches.  No  shovelers  are  used  except  to  clean  up  the 
fragments  of  a  cargo.  It  is  not  unusual  for  vessels  having  a  capacity 
of  more  than  10,000  tons  of  ore  to  be  unloaded  in  less  than  five  hours.* 

Until  about  1890  the  unloading  of  bulk  cargoes  was  done  by  hand, 
and  the  price  paid  for  this  service  was  12  to  13  cents  per  ton.  Now 
the  charge  for  unloading  ore  by  machinery  is  20  cents  per  ton,  but  a 
steamer  can  be  unloaded  in  as  many  hours  as  it  formerly  took  days. 

Section  6.  Loading  and  unloading  coal  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Mechanical  appliances  for  handling  coal  have  perhaps  a  more 
extensive  use  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  commodity.  Coal  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  largest  items  of  water-borne  traffic  in  all  of  the 
waterway  districts  of  the  country,  whUe  the  movement  of  grain  and 
ore  in  large  quantities  is  confined  to  certain  districts.  Coal  comes 
from  the  mines  usually  in  hopper-bottomed  cars  of  100,000  pounds 
capacity,  and  is  dumped  directly  into  the  vessel. 

"Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce  Report,  1908,  p.  97. 

'Address  of  E.  A.  Uhrig  before  the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers'  Association  of 
Milwaukee. 
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Loading  cargo  coal. — The  different  coal-shipping  ports  on  Lake 
Erie  are  connected  with  the  coal-producing  regions  by  so-called  initial 
rail  lines.  The  principal  shipping  ports  on  Lake  Erie  are:  Buffalo, 
Erie,  Cleveland,  Ashtabula,  Lorain,  Conneaut,  Sandusky,  and  Toledo, 
and  on  Lake  Ontario:  Charlotte,  Great  Sodus  Bay,  Little  Sodus 
Bay  (Fairhaven),  and  Oswego,  and  also  from  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.  At 
these  ports  there  are  special  coal  wharves  or  terxoinals,  with  appUances 
for  handling  coal.  Hard  coal  will  stand  rough  usage  and  is  dropped 
into  chutes  leading  to  the  vessel.  The  softer  bituminous  coal  can 
not  stand  such  rough  treatment,  and  is  taken  on  almost  entirely  by 
different  kinds  of  car-dumping  machines,  thus  reducing  rehandling 
of  the  coal  to  a  minimum.  At  Sandusky,  Ohio,  a  ' '  fast  plant "  for  the 
transfer  of  coal  from  cars  to  vessels  is  in  use,  but  this  is  exceptional. 

In  the  principal  types  of  machinery  used  in  transshipping  coal  to 
vessels  the  coal  cars  are  run  onto  the  dock  close  to  the  side  of  the  ship 
and  there  clamped  to  the  track  on  a  movable  platform.  This  plat- 
form and  the  car  are  then  brought  as  close  to  the  vessel  as  is  possible 
and  tilted  bodily  so  as  to  deliver  the  coal  with  the  minimum  of  fall, 
either  into  movable  loading  buckets,  or  inclined  chutes,  by  which  it  is 
loaded  into  the  vessel. 

Loading  bunker  coal. — The  facilities  for  loading  vessels  with  fuel 
coal  for  their  own  consumption  have  kept  pace  with  those  for  loading 
cargo  coal.  Ships  now  take  on  fuel  for  the  trip  up  the  lakes  at  the 
same  time  they  unload  their  down-lake  cargoes.  This  is  made  possi- 
ble by  the  development  of  the  fueling  lighter. 

Shipping  docks  and  coal  pockets  at  Buffalo. — ^The  shipping 
docks  and  coal  pockets  at  Buffalo  are : 


Average 

shipping 

capacity 

daily. 


capacity 
of 


Pennsylvania  R.  B. 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  E.  E. 

Lehigh  docks,  Nos.  1  and  2 

Erie  docks  (Erie  R.  E.) 

Reading  docks 

Total 


Tons. 
2,500 
3,000 
6,000 
3,000 
7,000 


Tons. 
3,000 
4,000 
12,000 
10,000 
6,500 


21,500 


35,500 


Outside  the  city  limits  at  Cheektowaga  is  the  stocking  coal  trestle 
of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western,  with  a  capacity  of  over 
100,000  tons  storage.  At  the  same  place  the  Lehigh  has  its  trestles 
and  stocking  plant  of  175,000  tons  storage  capacity,  with  a  shipping 
capacity  of  3,000  tons  daily;  and  has  a  transfer  trestle  for  loading 
box  cars,  with  a  capacity  of  100  cars  daily.  At  the  same  point  the 
Erie  has  a  stocking  plant,  with  average  daily  capacity  of  1,000  tons 
and  storage  capacity  for  100,000  tons.     The  Reading  has  at  the  foot 
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of  Georgia  street,  in  the  city,  a  large  trestle  and  pocket  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  retail  trade,  and  in  connection  with  their  docks,  with 
a  capacity  of  2,000  tons.  The  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsburg  has 
terminals  on  Ganson  and  Michigan  streets,  fronting  on  the  Blackwell 
Canal,  with  a  water  frontage  of  1,100  feet;  also  a  town  delivery  yard, 
with  a  hoisting  plant  for  loading  and  coaling  vessels. 

Coal  terminals  on  Lake  Michigan. — There  are  excellent  coal- 
handling  facilities  at  Milwaukee,  especially  the  10  bridge  tramways  of 
Coxe  Brothers  &  Co.,  3  electric  "fast  plant"  machines  of  the  Milwau- 
kee Gas  Light  Company,  with  independent  bridge  tramways,  and  2 
"fast  plant"  machines  of  the  Milwaukee  Coke  and  Gas  Company. 

Milwaukee  has  storage  facilities  for  about  2, .500,000  tons  of  coal. 
The  rate  on  coal  to  Racine,  Wis.,  is  20  cents  per  ton  more  than  to 
Milwaukee,  due  entirely  to  the  difference  in  harbor  facilities.  On 
the  other  hand,  Sheboygan,  Manitowoc,  and  Green  Bay  enjoy  a 
rate  of  5  cents  a  ton  less  than  Milwaukee,  due  to  their  good  har- 
bor and  cargo-handling  facilities  and  their  closer  proximity  to  the 
large  ore-shipping  port  of  Escanaba.  The  rate  on  coal  to  Lake  Supe- 
rior ports  is  10  cents  less  than  to  Milwaukee,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
their  harbor  and  cargo-handling  facilities  are  of  the  best,  and  the 
largest  carriers  are  able  to  obtain  return  cargoes  at  these  ports.  Good 
harbor  and  cargo-handling  facilities  at  Milwaukee  make  it  possible  to 
handle  the  largest  carriers  on  the  Lakes." 

The  coal-unloading  facilities  on  the  Chicago  River  are  inferior  to 
those  at  other  important  lake  ports,  notably  Duluth  and  Milwaukee.'' 
Apparently  the  larger  and  more  elaborate  machinery,  such  as  has 
recently  been  introduced  at  some  of  the  lake  ports,  has  not  been 
extensively  installed  at  Chicago.  Coxe  Brothers  &  Co.  have  7  bridge 
tramways  at  Chicago. 

Coal  piers  on  St.  Marys  River. — It  is  necessary  for  lake  vessels 
to  fuel  in  St.  Marys  River  (the  "Soo"),  especially  when  going  from 
Lake  Superior  to  Chicago. 

List  of  coal  piers  on  St.  Marys  River: 

George  Kemp  Coal  Company,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.;  Pitts- 
burg Coal  Company,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. ;  Frank  Perry,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Mich.;  Pittsburg  Coal  Company,  Point  aux  Frenes; 
Pickands,  Mather  &  Co.,  Sweets  Point. ;  Watson's  dock.  Detour, 
Mich.;  Pickands,  Mather  &  Co.,  Detour,  Mich. 

The  Calumet  and  Hecla  Mining  Company  has  an  extensive  coal- 
handling  equipment  at  Lake  Linden,  Mich.  A  few  years  ago  impor- 
tant additions  were  made  to  their  equipment,  including  11  addi- 
tional movable  elevators  and  27  automatic  railway  tracks. 

"Address  of  E.  A.  Uhrig  before  the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers'  Association  of 
Milwaukee,-  pp.  21,  28. 
ft  Chicago  Harbor  Commission  Report,  1909,  p.  20. 
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Coal-handling  plants  at  Dxjluth  and  StrPERiOR.— The  principal 
coal  wharves  at  Duluth  and  Superior  are  as  follows: 

Pittsburg  Coal  Company's  Nos.  1  and  2,  Duluth  Harbor  Basin; 
Nos.  3  and  6,  St.  Louis  Bay,  Superior;  No.  4,  Superior  Bay, 
Superior;  No.  5,  Allouez  Bay.  The  Northwestern  Fuel  Com- 
pany No.  1,  Duluth  Harbor  Basin;  Nos.  2  and  3,  St.  Louis  Bay, 
Superior;  Superior  No.  1,  Superior  Bay.  Boston  Coal  Dock  and 
Wharf  Company,  St.  Louis  Bay,  Duluth.  Zenith  Furnace  Com- 
pany, west  of  Grassy  Point,  Duluth.  Great  Northern  Railway, 
St.  Louis  Bay,  Superior.  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  St.  Louis  Bay,  Superior.  St.  Paul  and  Western 
Coal  Company,  Connors  Point,  Superior.  Duluth,  Missabe  and 
Northern  Railway  Company,  St.  Louis  Bay,  Duluth.  Berwind- 
White  Coal  Mining  Company,  St.  Louis  Bay,  Superior.  North- 
ern Coal  and  Dock  Company,  Connors  Point,  Superior.  M.  A. 
Hanna  Coal  Company.  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company.  Mesaba 
Coal  Company.  Rices  Point  Fuel  Company. 
The  handling  equipment  includes  more  than  a  dozen  bridge  tram- 
ways, and  also  "fast  plants,"  hoisting  elevators,  and  automatic 
railways. 

One  of  the  largest  coal-handling  plants  at  West  Superior  is  that 
of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  This  includes  a  wharf  2,000 
feet  long  and  300  feet  wide — 9  movable  elevators  and  75  automatic 
railway  tracks.  A  new  coal  wharf  of  the  Berwind  Fuel  Company  at 
Superior  is  on  property  455  feet  wide  with  a  frontage  of  2,700  feet  on 
a  slip  of  that  length.  The  fuel  company  also  owns  two  strips  of  land 
extending  from  the  wharf  site  to  the  right  of  way  of  a  belt  line  con- 
necting all  the  railroads  entering  Duluth  and  Superior.  A  portion 
of  the  wharf  site  1,500  feet  has  been  developed  as  a  storage  wharf 
with  an  area  of  682,500  square  feet,  which  should  store  350,000  tons 
of  coal;  and  when  fully  developed  the  wharf  will  have  a  storage 
capacity  of  about  700,000  tons.  The  coal-transshipping  equipment 
consists  of  3  traveling  bridges,  2  screenmg  towers,  and  2  locomotive 
cranes.  Each  traveling  bridge  is  506  feet  in  length,  carried  by  2 
towers,  with  a  clear  span  of  295  feet  between  towers.  Each  bridge 
is  equipped  with  a  3-ton  clam-shell  bucket,  which  is  self-filling  and 
will  handle  either  anthracite  or  bituminous  coal.  The  3  bridges  should 
handle  5,400  tons  in  ten  hours." 

Railway  and  Dock  Terminal  Facilities  for  Ore  and  Coal 
Traffic  on  Lake  Erie. 

[Blue  Book  of  American  Shipping,  1909.] 

At  most  of  these  docks  vessels  of  5,000  to  7,500  gross  tons 
capacity  can  be  unloaded  in  a  single  worldng  day.  Some  of 
them  have  records  of  10,000  tons  unloaded  in  a  trifle  over  four 
hours. 

o  Engineering  Record,  Nov.  30,  1907,  vol.  56,  pp.  604,  605. 
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BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Buffalo  Union  Furnace  Company:  Dock  completed  and  now 
consists  of  one  dock  equipped  with  four  Brown  rigs  having 
Hulett  clam-shell  buckets  of  about  150  gross  tons  capacity  per 
hour;  also  two  McMyler  3-ton  bridges  equipped  with  McMyler 
clam-shell  buckets  of  100  tons  capacity  per  hour  per  rig.  All 
machines  have  Andrews  scrapers,  are  movable  on  dock,  and  will 
work  hatches  of  16-foot  centers  and  over. 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Compan}- 
(docks  in  Erie  Basin):  Six-rig  Thornburg  hoist,  capable  of 
unloading  1,500  gross  tons  in  ten  hours.  All  rigs  can  be  worked 
on  any  vessel  having  hatches  of  24-foot  centers  or  less.  No 
storage  room. 

Rochester  and  Pittsburg  Coal  and  Iron  Company :  Fuel  lighter 
of  600  tons  capacity. 

Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsburg  Railway  Company:  Two 
automatic  Hulett  ore  unloaders.     No  storage  for  ore. 

Minnesota  Dock  Company,  operated  by  Pickands,  Mather 
and  Co.,  Cleveland:  Six  McMyler  revolving  derricks  on  dock, 
three  of  which  are  equipped  with  ordinary  buckets  and  three 
with  Hulett  clam  buckets;  also  two  fuel  lighters,  one  stationed 
at  Buffalo,  and  one  stationed  at  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Plant — 
one  equipped  with  5-ton  buckets,  and  one  with  2-ton  buckets. 

Lehigh  Valley  Railroad:  Two  Brown  hoists  with  three  legs 
each. 

West  Shore  Dock,  operated  by  Pickands,  Mather  &  Co:  Three 
electric  Brown  clams. 

Lackawanna  Steel  Company :  Five  Hulett  automatic  unload- 
ing machines. 

Tonawanda  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  North  Tonawanda, 
N.  Y.:  Brown  hoisting  and  conveving  plant  of  four  legs. 

Buffalo  and  Susquehanna  Iron  Company :  Five  Brown  bridges ; 
capacity,  15  tons  per  minute. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company:  One  Hulett  automatic 
electric  direct  ore  unloader  and  two  Brown  automatic  electric 
direct  ore  unloaders.  Machines  are  of  the  largest  and  fastest 
design.  Unloading  capacity,  5,000  gross  tons  in  ten  hours. 
Storage  capacity,  300,000  tons.  Location  of  dock.  South  Buf- 
falo on  Union  Canal.  Vessel  entrance,  Buffalo  breakwater, 
south  entrance  (Stony  Point). 

Wickwire  Steel  Compan}^,  Black  Rock,  Buffalo:  One  Hulett 
automatic  electric  ore  unloader. 

CONNEAUT,    OHIO. 

Pittsburg  and  Conneaut  Dock  Company:  Five  Brown  rigs  of 
three  legs  each  and  one  of  two  legs ;  three  King  rigs  of  two  legs 
each;  16  revolving  derricks  or  whirlies;  four  Brown  electric 
automatic  direct  ore  unloaders ;  two  Brown  electric  bridg^  for 
storage  of  ore;  an  electric  power  plant  complete  for  driving 
electric  machines,  etc. ;  also  four  McMyler  direct  ore  unloaders 
of  three  legs  each,  and  four  Hulett  automatic  direct  ore  un- 
loaders, which  latter  plants  are  of  the  largest  and  fastest  kind. 
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A  McMyler  car  dump  machine  for  transfer  of  coal  and  coke  and 
a  special  device  for  handling  steel  rails  are  also  in  service  on 
these  docks,  as  well  as  six  steam  shovels  for  loading  from  docks 
to  cars. 

ERIE,    PA. 

Erie  and  Pittsburg  Railway:  Twenty-four  Brown  hoists  of 
1896  design,  12  of  which  are  equipped  with  Hulett  automatic 
buckets  and  Andrews  scrapers. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  Erie  Division :  Two  McMyler 
hoists  of  steel  construction  with  2-ton  clam-shell  buckets;  also 
Hulett  unloader  with  electric  power,  installed  1908.  The  dock 
has  a  double  shift  of  labor,  making  the  capacity  for  receiving 
8,000  tons  in  a  day  and  night  of  twenty  working  hours.  There 
are  also  two  standard-gauge  machines,  with  clam-shell  buckets, 
for  loading  from  dock. 

ASHTABULA,    OHIO. 

Pittsburg,  Youngstown  and  Ashtabula  Railway  Company 
(Pennsylvania  side) :  Three  plants,  two  of  12  legs  each  and  one 
of  6.  They  are  all  equipped  with  Hulett  2-ton  grab  buckets  and 
Andrews  scrapers.  Two  of  these  plants  may  be  divided  so  as 
to  work  any  number  of  hatches.  The  third  is  stationary,  suited 
to  work  any  number  of  hatches  up  to  12.  At  this  third  plant 
hatches  of  any  distance  between  centers,  from  24  feet  upward, 
may  be  worked.  One  new  McMyler  car  dump.  Six  Hoover  & 
Mason  6-ton  electric  unloaders. 

Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway  Company:  Docks 
No.  1  and  No.  4  are  operated  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion. No.  1  has  six  Hoover  &  Mason  clam-shell  automatic  un- 
loaders and  10  Brown  hoist  machines.  No.  4  has  six  Brown 
hoists,  six  Variety  conveying  machines,  and  five  McMyler  rotaiy 
machines.  Docks  No.  3,  No.  5,  and  No.  6  are  operated  by  W.  G. 
Pollock,  of  Cleveland,  as  manager.  No.  3  has  five  Brown  hoists 
and  six  McMyler  rotary  machines.  No.  5  has  seven  Hoover  & 
Mason  clam-shell  automatic  unloaders.  No.  6  has  eight  Brown 
hoists  and  four  McMyler  rotary  machines.  Dock  No.  2,  owned 
by  the  Ashtabula  Dock  Company,  which  is  a  corporation  con- 
trolled by  Pickands,  Mather  &  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  has  12  Brown 
hoists.  On  the  main  river  front  four  Hoover  &  Mason  automatic 
clam-shell  unloaders  are  operated  by  this  same  interest.  Pick- 
ands, Mather  &  Co.  also  operate  one  McMyler  car  dump  machine. 
On  Dock  No.  5 J  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company  has  a  McMyler  car- 
dump  machine  for  loading  coal  that  has  made  a  record  of  1,600 
tons  in  one  hour.  In  the  total  equipment  of  Lake  Shore  docks 
at  Ashtabula  harbor  are  79  ore-hoisting  machines,  of  which  17 
are  Hoover  &  Mason  clams,  two  McMyler  coal-loading  machines 
and  five  steam  shovels  for  loading  ore  from  dock  to  cars. 

FAIRPORT,    OHIO. 

Pennsylvania  and  Lake  Erie  Dock  Company:  Six  5-ton 
Brown  electric  unloaders."  These  rigs  can  be  used  together  or 
separate  to  operate  as  six  individual  rigs  loading  either  direct 
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into  cars  or  onto  dock.  Five  McMyler  revolving  derricks 
equipped  with  Swedenborg  grapple  buckets  for  loading  ore 
du-ect  into  cars.  Six  Brown  ngs  of  3  legs  each.  These  rigs  can 
be  used  together  or  separate.  Twelve  McMyler  revolving  der- 
ricks for  unloading  direct  into  cars.  The  Pittsburg  Coal  Com- 
pany operates  on  these  docks  a  fast  McMyler  side  dump  coal 
machme  for  loading  vessels  with  coal.  Also  a  fuel  lighter  for 
furnishing  vessels  fuel. 

CLKVELAND,    OHIO. 

New  York,  Pittsburgh  and  Ohio  Dock  Company :  Four  Brown 
plants  of  3  machines  each.  All  are  portable  and  can  be 
divided  up  in  any  way  desired.  Four  Hoover  &  Mason  clam- 
shell machines  with  storage  pockets  of  3,000  tons  capacity. 
Four  Brown  clam-shell  machines  with  individual  pockets  of  200 
tons  capacity  each. 

Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  Ore  Dock,  operated  by  the  Ohio  and 
Western  Pennsylvania  Dock  Company:,  One  plant  of  12  legs, 
five  plants  of  3  legs  each,  and  four  plants  of  4  legs,  all  of  Brown 
type,  and  all  arranged  so  that  they  may  be  moved  to  suit  any 
number  of  hatches.  The  12-leg  plant  is  equipped  with  Hulett 
clam  shells  and  Andrews  scrapers.  There  is  also  on  this  dock, 
erected  in  1903,  a  Hoover  &  Mason  6-leg  clam-shell  5-ton  bucket 
automatic  unloading  plant. 

Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad :  Two  McMyler  rotary  hoists 
of  800  tons  daily  capacity. 

Cleveland  Furnace  Company:  Two  5-ton  Brown  fast  plant 
machines  of  3,600  tons  daily  capacity.  Two  McMyler  whirlies, 
2i-ton  clams,  3,000  tons  capacity,  and  three  McMyler  whirlies, 
tub  buckets,  1,200  tons  capacity. 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  Central  Furnaces:  Four 
5-ton  automatic  Hoover  &  Mason  buckets  operating  on  con- 
veying bridges;  four  McMyler  Manufacturing  Company  bridges 
equipped  with  l^-ton  Hulett  automatic  buckets;  two  Wellman- 
Seaver-Morgan  Company  cantilever  bridges  with  2i-ton  Hulett 
automatic  bucket;  also  two  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan  10-ton 
Hulett  automatic  ore  unloaders  and  one  12-ton  bridge. 

The  Upson  Nut  Cornpany:  Eight  dredge  cranes,  built  by 
Noble  &  Hall,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  and  remodeled  to  handle  1^  tons 
Swedenborg  clams.  Five  or  six  rigs  can  be  worked  to  advantage 
on  one  vessel. 

Pittsburg  Coal  Company :  On  Vallev  dock,  five  McMyler  rotary 
hoists,  capable  of  unloading  a  vessel  of  medium  size  in  twelve 
hours.  Near  this  dock,  at  Seneca  Street  Bridge,  is  a  car  dump 
machine  of  McMyler  manufacture  for  loading  coal.  This  com- 
pany also  operates  in  the  main  river  above  the  Central  viaduct 
(Ene  Eailroad  connections)  two  car-dump  machines  of  Excelsior 
Iron  Works  manufacture,  and  another  car-dump  machine  in  the 
outer  harbor  within  the  east  breakwater,  which  latter  has  Penn- 
sylvania Pailroad  connection.  Another  dock,  between  1  ain 
Street  Bridge  and  the  oU  river  bed  in  the  main  river,  under  the 
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same  management,  is  equipped  with  pockets  and  a  rotary  hoist 
for  fueling  steamboats;  and  two  modem  self-propelling  fuel 
lighters. 


Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company:  For  iron  ore,  9 
legs  of  Brown  hoist  type  equipped  with  clam  shells  and 
Andrews  scraping  device,  and  seven  2-ton  revolving  derricks. 
For  coal,  one  improved  McMyler  car-dumping  machine,  capacity 
5,000  tons  in  ten  hours;  also  a    5-ton    revolving  derrick  and 

Eocket  fueling  scow  of  1,000  tons  capacity  equipped  with  a  5-ton 
oisting  derrick;  also  a  new  modern  McMyler  car  dump  of  10,000 
tons  capacity  in  ten  hours. 

The  National  Tube  Company:  Four  Hulett  ore-unloading 
machines;  also  two  Hoover  &  Mason  ore  bridges. 

HURON,  OHIO. 

Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Company:  One  hoisting 
and  conveying  plant  of  4  legs,  1  leg  equipped  with  McMyler 
automatic  clam-shell  bucket  and  3  legs  with  Wellman-Seaver- 
Morgan  automatic  clam-shell  buckets,  4  rotary  derricks  of 
McMyler  manufacture,  and  5  clam-shell  derricks,  Hulett 
pattern,  and  four  5-ton  clam  shell  fast  unloaders  of  Wellman- 
Seaver-Morgan  Engineering  Company's  make.  Two  car  dumpers 
of  McMyler  type.  One  ore  storage  bridge  of  Wellman-Seaver- 
Morgan  Company's  make,  operating  12-ton  clam  shovel  buckets., 

SANDUSKY,  OHIO. 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railway  Com- 
pany (Big  Four) :  No  iron  ore  business.  Two  revolving  derricks 
of  Excelsior  type  used  for  loading  coal,  pig  iron,  pulp  wood,  and 
fence  posts. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad:  One  plant  of  6  legs,  called 
"Beckert"  derrick;  can  be  moved  to  suit  hatches;  also  two 
McMyler  machines;  also  fast  plant  for  transfer  of  coal  from  cars 
to  vessels,  capable  of  handling  4,500  to  5,000  tons  in  ten  hours. 

Pennsylvania  Company  (Short  Line):  Five  McMyler  rotary 
hoists,  4  of  them  equipped  with  Swedenborg  buckets,  handle 
coal,  ore,  and  sand;  and  car-dump  machine  built  by  McMyler 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Cleveland  Ohio,  for  transfer  of  coal 
to  vessels. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

Toledo  and  Ohio  Central  Railway  Company:  Three  Brown 
electric-power,  5-ton  grab  bucket  machines,  capacity  500  tons 
per  hour;  also  car-dumping  machine  of  McMyler  type  for  coal. 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton  Railway  Company:  Three 
new  McMyler  cranes  with  capacity  for  handling  500  tons  per 
hour.  One  McMyler  rotary  hoist  equipped  with  clams  capable 
of  handling  sand  and  ore.  Also  a  McMyler  machine  of  600  tons 
per  hour  capacity  for  transferring  coal. 
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Hocking  Valley  Railway  Company:  Two  ore-unloading  ma- 
chines, 4  legs,  of  Brown  type.  One  McMyler  and  1  Brown  car 
dump  for  loading  coal. 

Toledo  Furnace  Company:  Three  Hoover  &  Mason  fast  auto- 
matic machines. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Detroit  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Zug  Island,  Detroit  River: 
Two  Hulett  automatic  unloading  machines  with  Andrews 
scrapers  for  5  hatches. 

Section  7.  Coal  terminals  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  most  common  form  of  coal  car  running  from  the  mines  to  tide 
water  is  the  steel  hopper-bottom  gondola  of  100,000  pounds  capacity. 
Many  are  owned  or  leased  by  coal  operators  for  their  exclusive  benefit 
and  many  by  the  railroads.^  The  cars  are  run  out  on  a  pier  and 
dumped  into  the  holds  of  vessels  or  into  storage  heaps. 

Loading  terminals. — As  noted  in  Part  II,  coal  is  shipped  coast- 
wise from  a  score  of  tide-water  terminals  of  coal-carrying  railroads 
and  canals,  mostly  grouped  at  the  important  ports  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Newport  News,  and  Norfolk.  The  larger 
number  of  these  coal  terminals  are  at  points  on  New  York  Bay  and 
on  the  Hudson  River,  including  Albany,  Rondout,  Newburgh, 
Cornwall,  and  Piermont,  on  the  Hudson  River  above  New  York,  and 
Edgewater,  Guttenberg,  Weehawken,  Hoboken,  Harsimus,  St. 
Georges  (Staten  Island),  Port  Liberty,  Port  Johnston,  Elizabethport, 
Port  Reading,  Perth  Amboy,  and  South  Amboy,  in  the  harbor  of  New 
York  and  other  waters  connectiag  with  New  York  Bay. 

In  Philadelphia  Harbor  there  are  coal  terminals  at  Port  Richmond 
and  Greenwich.  At  Baltimore,  there  are  coal  terminals  at  Locust 
Point  and  Curtis  Bay,  Port  Covington,  and  Canton.  Other  coal 
terminals  for  shipments  by  water  are  at  Georgetown,  D.  C,  and  New- 
port News  and  Norfolk,  Va. 

New  York  Harbor. — At  Edgewater,  N.  J.,  the  Erie  Railroad  has 
2  unloading  wharves  with  chutes  and  a  returii  gravity  yard  for 
the  empty  cars.  The  Guttenberg  plant  of  the  New  York,  Ontario 
and  Western  Railroad  consists  of  2  piers,  with  the  usual  hoppers 
and  side  chutes.  In  1907  these  2  piers,  with  the  one  owned  by  the 
company  at  Cornwall,  handled  33,000  cars  averaging  30  net  tons 
each.  The  coal-handling  plant  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 
Western  Railroad  in  Hoboken  consists  of  one  1,000-foot  single- 
trestle  pier  with  2  McMyler  dumping  machines.  A  gravity  yard 
system  is  used,  and  the  dumpers  have  a  maximum  capacity  of  about 
420  cars  in  11  hours.  At  the  coal  wharves  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  at  St.  George,  Staten  Island  (used  for  bituminous  coal 
exclusively),  there  is  a  McMyler  dumping  machine." 

B  Engineering  Magazine,  vol.  35,  pp.  893-899. 
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At  Port  Liberty,  N.  J.,  the  Pennsylvania,  Beech  Creek  and  Eastern 
Coal  Company  owns  a  pier,  with  an  annual  capacity,  working  night 
and  day,  of  2,000,000  tons. 

At  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  there  are  2  coal  wharves  of  the  usual 
type,  owned  and  operated  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company. 
The  tracks  reach  about  350  bins,  total  capacity  of  over  200,000  tons. 
Under  the  bins  are  9  standard-gauge  tracks  nmning  in  tunnels, 
and  coal  is  drawn  off  through  suitable  gates,  of  which  there  are  three 
for  each  bin.  The  tracks  have  a  capacity  of  1,100  cars.  The 
approximate  annual  tonnage  is  2,000,000  tons."  At  South  Amboy, 
N.  J.,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  4  wharves  where  both  anthra- 
cite and  bituminous  coal  are  discharged  into  boats.  Anthracite  coal 
is  stored  on  these  docks  and  rehandled  by  wheelbarrows,  but  the 
larger  amount  is  placed  in  piles  by  means  of  16  Dodge  machines, 
with  a  total  capacity  of  over  300,000  tons.  Fully  4,000,000  tons 
pass  through  the  two  Amboy  terminals  annually." 

Philadelphia. — This  is  the  port  nearest  to  the  anthracite  and  bitu- 
minous regions  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  city, 
on  the  Delaware  River,  is  a  section  known  as  Port  Richmond,  where 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  has  extensive  wharves  with 
handling  machinery  (including  an  electric  "fast  plant"  of  3  tons 
capacity)  for  loading  vessels  with  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal. 
Here  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  also  loads  its  coal.  Greenwich,  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  city,  also  on  the  Delaware,  is  the  coal  terminus 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Baltimore. — The  various  railroad  companies  have  coal  trestles  at 
and  near  Baltimore.  The  most  important  of  these  is  a  modem  one 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  at  Curtis  Bay,  about  8  or  10 
miles  from  the  city,  with  25  large  pockets  from  which  coal  is  loaded 
on  to  ocean  vessels.  It  can  accommodate  5  or  6  vessels  at  one 
time,  being  800  feet  long  by  60  feet  wide  and  45  feet  high,  and  has  a 
capacity  of  1,000  tons  per  hour.*  The  Georges  Creek  coal  docks, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  harbor  at  Locust  Point,  have  3  small 
trestles,  used  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  The  Western 
Maryland  Railroad  has  a  modern  coal  trestle  at  Port  Covington  800 
feet  long  by  110  feet  wide  and  65  feet  high,  with  40  small  pockets; 
capacity,  1,000  tons  per  hour. 

The  Northern  Central  Railroad  Company's  coal  trestles,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  wharves,  are  2  in  num- 
ber, one  for  bituminous  and  the  other  for  anthracite  coal.  The 
trestles  are  simple  frame  structures,  only  30  feet  above  the  water, 
without  pockets.  Their  shipping  capacity  is  120  and  180  tons  per 
hour,  respectively.'' 

"  Engineering  Magazine,  vol.  35,  p.  899.  b  Lloyd's  Register,  1908-9. 
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Georgetown,  D.  C,  on  the  Potomac  Kiver,  is  the  shipping  point  for 
bituminous  coal  transferred  from  boats  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  to  Potomac  River  vessels.  The  Consolidation  Coal  Company 
has  wharves  on  the  river  front  for  the  loading  of  coal  upon  vessels, 
with  considerable  machinery.  J.  P.  Agnew  &  Co.  also  have  coal 
yards  and  wharves  along  the  river  front,  and  machinery  and  equip- 
ment for  transferring  coal. 

Newport  News,  Va.,  on  Hampton  Roads,  is  the  coal  terminus  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad.  There  are  4  coaling  piers,  800, 
300,  450,  and  800  feet  in  length,  respectively.  The  first  has  12 
chutes  on  each  side,  the  second  3  on  each  side,  and  the  third  6  on  each 
side.     Each  chute  can  deliver  100  tons  per  hour. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  has  important  coal  terminals  at  Lamberts  Point. 
The  Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad  has  3  coal  piers  at  Lamberts 
Point.  One  of  them  is  864  feet  long,  and  another  805  feet  long. 
Each  of  these  two  piers  has  20  to  22  chutes,  each  capable  of 
delivering  70  to  100  tons  per  hour,  making  a  total  of  1,400  tons 
per  hour  and  upward  for  each  pier. 

At  Sewells  Point,  near  Lamberts  Point,  the  new  Virginian  (for- 
merly Tidewater)  Railway  has  several  coal  piers,  which  are  among 
the  largest  of  their  kind  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

In  addition  to  the  above  important  coal-shipping  terminals  coal 
is  also  shipped  by  water  at  other  points  of  less  importance.  Some 
coal  is  dumped  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Transportation  Company  into 
small  barges  at  Newark  Bay  trestle  for  delivery  along  the  Hacken- 
sack  and  Passaic  rivers,  and  at  Port  Delaware,  N.  J.,  and  points  on 
the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal.  The  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railway  Company  operates  a  small  pier  on  the  Delaware  River  near 
Wilmington,  Del.,  for  the  local  coal  trade  in  Wilmington  Harbor. 
The  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company  has  an  automatic  rail- 
way for  dumping  coal  into  vessels  (canal  boats  or  barges)  at  Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

Unloading. — Coal,  after  being  shipped  by  coastwise  vessels,  is 
unloaded  at  numerous  coast  points  in  New  England  and  in  smaller 
quantities  at  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports.  These  coal  wharves 
are  frequently  owned  by  coal  companies  (some  of  which  operate 
barge  fleets)  and  sometimes  by  bulk  carriers  of  coal.  The  Staples 
Coal  Company  owns  wharves  for  the  storage  of  coal  at  Boston,  Fall 
River,  and  Taunton,  Mass.;  and  at  Newport,  Warren,  and  Bristol, 
R.  I.  The  Metropolitan  Coal  Company  has  a  coal  wharf  at  South 
Bay,  Boston.  The  Gilbert  Transportation  Company  owns  about 
800  feet  of  river-front  property  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mystic  River, 
Mass.  The  Knickerbocker  Steam  Towage  Company  owns  coal 
wharves  at  Sandy  Point,  Me.,  and  Coxs  Head,  mouth  of  the  Kenne- 
bec River,  Me.     Li  other  cases  the  coal  is  unloaded  directly  at  the 
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wharves  of  railroads,  gas  companies,  and  other  industrial  concerns 
which  use  coal  ia  large  quantities. 

There  is  some  development  of  steam  shovels,  elevatots,  and  mito- 
matic  gravity  railroad  and  cable  roads,  but  the  latest  unloading 
machinery,  such  as  is  employed  on  the  Great  Lakes,  does  not  seem 
to  be  extensively  applied  on  the  seaboard. 

Without  attempting  anything  like  a  complete  list,  it  may  be  noted 
that  there  is  coal-handling  machinery  at  Portland,  Me. ;  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.;  Salem,  Plymouth,  and  at  a  number  of  coal  wharves  in  Boston, 
on  the  east  coast  of  New  England;  and  at  Taunton,  New  Bedford, 
Mass.;  Providence  and  Pawtucket,  R.  I.;  and  New  London,  Hart- 
ford, and  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  the  south  coast  of  New  England; 
at  numerous  points  in  New  York  Harbor;  at  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more, and  at  several  southern  ports,  such  as  Charleston,  S.  C,  and 
Mobile,  Ala.  At  Portland,  Me.,  there  are  coal  pockets  capable  of 
discharging  20,000  to  25,000  tons  per  week.  At  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
are  2  coal  pockets,  belonging  to  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  of 
1,200  and  5,000  tons  capacity,  and  2  other  coal  pockets  with  a 
capacity  of  2,500  tons  each. 

Boston. — Among  the  coal-handling  plants  at  Boston  is  one  of  the 
Metropolitan  Coal  Company,  with  a  cable  railway  on  a  trestle,  by 
which  coal  is  carried  800  feet  from  the  wharf  to  the  storage  buildiag. 
This  has  been  in  use  for  twenty  years  (since  1889),  averaging  150,000 
tons  annually,  and  over  200,000  tons  a  year  during  the  last  five 
years.  The  working  machinery  is  the  same  as  that  originally  installed. 
The  Massachusetts  Wharf  Company  has  at  East  Boston  3  hoisting 
towers  and  a  cable  railway,  1,328  feet  long,  for  handling  coal  from 
the  wharf  to  storage  bins.  On  the  Mystic  wharves  there  is  a  cable 
railway  2,500  feet  long  for  handling  coal.  The  coal-handling  machin- 
ery at  the  Lincoln  wharf  station  of  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most  powerful  plants  of  its  kind. 
There  are  2  hoisting  towers  with  houses  99  feet  above  water. 

At  New  Haven,  Conn.,  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
Railroad  has  a  large  storage  yard  for  locomotive  coal,  with  2  hoisting 
towers  for  elevating  coal  from  boats,  from  which  13  automatic  rail- 
way tracks  run  over  the  storage  yard  for  distributing  the  coal.  This 
plant  was  erected  in  1881  and  handles  about  300,000  tons  of  coal 
per  year. 

New  Yorlc  Harbor. — Coal  delivered  in  New  York  City  is  often  car- 
ried in  cars  on  car  floats  to  points  of  delivery  in  the  harbor.  The 
large  reduction  in  the  number  of  coal  dealers  at  New  York  in  the 
past  twenty  years  and  the  concentration  of  the  trade  has  led  to  a 
greater  degree  of  efficiency  in  methods.  According  to  the  Coal  Trade 
Journal,  some  225  concerns  owning  coal  yards  in  New  York  have 
been  forced  to  retire  from  business  since  1890,  on  account  largely  of 
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increased  land  values  and  restricted  wharf  facilities.  Dealers  located 
on  the  water  front  save  the  cost  of  one  haul.  There  are  less  than  50 
dealers  having  plants  on  the  water  front — on  the  Hudson,  East, 
and  Harlem  rivers,  and  on  Mott  Haven  Canal.  The  large  Healers 
generally  have  machinery  for  unloading  and  storing  coal. 

Many  large  consumers  have  their  own  unloading  and  storage 
facilities.  Among  these  are  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company,  the 
New  York  Edison  Company,  and  the  elevated  railways.  But  a 
small  percentage  of  the  more  than  4,000,000  tons  of  "bunker"  coal 
(vessel  fuel)  annually  handled  in  New  York  Harbor  is  transferred  by 
machinery. 

At  the  Arbuckle  Brothers  Sugar  Refinery  in  Brooldyn,  N.  Y.,  coal 
is  unloaded  from  barges  with  a  steam  shovel  and  hoisted  by  a  gravity 
bucket  conveyor.  The  Brooklyn  Heights  Railroad  Company,  at 
its  Fifty-seventh  street  station,  has  machinery  for  unloading  and 
handUng  coal  from  vessels,  including  a  steam  shovel,  a  cable  railway 
800  feet  long,  and  a  conveyor. 

The  Kings  County  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company  has  a  plant 
by  which  coal  is  hoisted  from  barges  125  feet  with  a  steam  shovel. 
The  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  has  a  "fast 
plant"  at  the  foot  of  East  One  hundred  and  forty-second  street 
(Port  Morris)  for  handling  coal,  ore,  and  general  merchandise.  This 
operates  a  100  cubic-foot  grab  bucket,  with  a  lifting  capacity  of 
5  tons. 

Section  8.  loading  and  unloading  coal  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers 
and  tributaries. 

Coal  tipples  on  Ohio  River  and  tributaries. — On  the  Monon- 
gahela  and  Kanawha  rivers,  and  to  some  extent  on  the  Ohio,  which 
flow  through  the  principal  coal  districts  of  Pennsylvania  and  West 
Virginia,  coal  is  loaded  into  river  vessels  from  "tipples."  A  tipple 
is  a  trestle  extending  out  over  the  water  supporting  one  or  more 
railway  tracks,  connecting  with  the  mines,  on  which  the  small  mine 
coal  cars  are  run  and  dumped  into  the  empty  coal  barges  and  other 
vessels  drawn  up  underneath  the  end  of  the  trestle.  An  inter- 
mediate "pan"  prevents  as  much  as  possible  the  breaking  of  the  coal. 
Two  craft  may  be  loaded  at  one  time,  one  with  the  "lump"  coal  and 
the  other  with  small  broken  coal,  or  "slack,"  which  is  separated  at  the 
time  by  screening.  The  shock  of  the  following  loaded  car  drives  the 
empty  one  ahead  upon  an  inclined  Y  switch,  whence  it  roUs  back  by 
gravity  toward  the  main  tracks. 

Among  the  principal  companies  owning  and  operating  these  tipples 
on  the  Monongahela  River  are  the  Monongahela  River  Consolidated 
Coal  and  Coke  Company,  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company  (operating 
as  the  Vesta  Coal  Company),  and  the  American  Steel  and  Wire 
Company. 
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The  tipples  on.  the  Great  Kanawha  River,  referred  to  aboye,  are 
operated  principally  by  coal  companies  having  their  headquarters 
at  Cincinnati.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the  Campbells 
Creek  Coal  Company,  Marmet  Coal  Company,  Otto  Marmet  Coal 
Company,  and  the  Hatfield  Coal  Company. 

The  following  coal  companies  have  coal  tipples  on  the  upper  Ohio 
River : 

Glendale  Coal  Company,  Benwood,  W.  Va.  Empire  Coal 
Works,  Bellaire,  Ohio.  The  Wegee  Mine,  Bellaire,  Ohio.  The 
Gilchrist  Coal  Company,  Wellsburg,  W.  Va.  Charter  Oak  Coal 
Company,  Pomeroy,  Ohio.  Bengel  Brothers,  Pomeroy,  Ohio. 
The  United  States  Coal  and  Oil  Company,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 
Swans  Creek  Coal  Company,  Gallipolis,  Ohio.  Pittsburg  Coal 
Company,  Syracuse,  Ohio  (not  the  large  consolidation  of  that 
name) . 

Other  tipples  are  located  at  Huntington,  W.  Va. ;  on  the  Green 
River,  in  Kentucky;  and  near  Sturgis,  in  western  Kentucky,  where 
the  Monongahela  River  Consolidated  Coal  and  Coke  Company  is 
making  extensive  improvements  in  its  facilities  for  shipping  by  river, 
and  whence  shipments  are  also  made  by  the  West  Kentucky  Coal 
Company  of  New  York.  At  Grand  Tower,  111.,  is  a  river  dmnp  of  the 
Big  Muddy  Coal  Company,  at  which  Mississippi  steamboats  are 
coaled.  Another  tipple  is  located  at  Greenville,  Miss.,  operated  by 
the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  (Southern  Railway),  and 
from  it  shipments  of  coal  brought  by  rail  from  mines  in  Alabama  are 
made  to  New  Orleans  for  the  account  of  the  Monongahela  River 
Consolidated  Coal  and  Coke  Company. 

Special  appliances  for  unloading  coal  are  now  located  at  the  large 
mills  at  Pittsburg  and  also  at  other  points  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers.  At  Cincinnati  and  North  Bend,  Ohio,  elevators  are  used  for 
the  reshipment  of  coal  by  rail  to  points  in  Indiana  and  Illinois.  At 
New  Orleans  there  are  several  elevators — two  or  three  on  the  river 
bank  opposite  the  city — where  coal  of  the  Monongahela  River  Con- 
solidated Coal  and  Coke  Company  is  unloaded. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. — ^At  Cincinnati  coal  is  unloaded  from  the  river 
craft  by  steam  "diggers,"  which  lift  the  coal  out  and  discharge  it  iato 
"hoppers,"  from  which  drays  are  loaded,  or  into  small  cars  to  be 
hauled  up  on  an  "incline"  (railway  track)  to  a  coal  elevator  above 
at  the  street  level.  From  the  elevator,  fitted  with  "hoppers,"  drays 
can  be  loaded  for  local  trade  or  railroad  cars  for  shipment  by  rail. 

New  Orleans,  La. — At  New  Orleans  the  Monongahela  River  Con- 
solidated Coal  and  Coke  Company  in  loading  the  bunker  coal  of 
the  steamships  operates  3  large  "loading  machines."  With  the 
largest  machine  from  80  to  100  tons  of  co9,l  per  hour  can  be  loaded. 
It  is  a  floating  elevator  with  a  coal-digging  bucket.  The  loading 
machines  lie  between  the  coal  boat  and  the  steamboat.     The  con- 
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tents  of  the  bucket  are  emptied  into  a  hopper,  thence  into  a  cage  on 
the  end  of.  the  float  opposite  the  derrick.  The  cages  elevate  and 
dump  the  coal  on  a  belt  which  carries  it  into  the  hold  of  the  steam- 
ship. In- another  type  of  loading  machine  the  coal  is  hoisted  into  a 
long  spout  instead  of  the  conveyor  belt.  The  hand  wheelbarrow  is 
also  still  in  use.  Loading  steamships  from  the  river  leaves  the  wharf 
space  free  for  cargo  use. 

Section  9.  Coal  terminals  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  movement  of  coal  by  water  is  of  less  importance  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  there  is  a  smaller  development  of  coal-handling  facilities. 
Lloyd's  Register  of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping  for  1908-9  gives  the 
following  information  in  regard  to  coal  terminals  on  the  Pacific 
coast : " 

At  Seattle,  Wash.,  there  are  3  wharves  for  the  shipment  of  coal, 
with  a  capacity  of  from  100  to  150  tons  per  hour.  At  Tacoma,  Wash., 
there  are  coal  bunkers  with  a  storage  capacity  of  20,000  tons  and  a 
loading  capacity  of  580  tons  per  hour  by  means  of  electric  con- 
veyors. At  Portland,  Oreg.,  there  is  a  wharf  for  the  shipment  of  coal, 
with  a  capacity  of  300  to  400  tons  per  day.  The  coal  bunkers  at 
San  Francisco  have  a  total  capacity  of  41,025  tons.  At  Port  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  coal  is  discharged  from  vessels  into  bunkers  on  the 
wharves,  having  a  capacity  of  10,000  tons,  by  hoisting  cranes,  each 
capable  of  hoisting  from  300  to  400  tons  per  day  of  ten  hours.  At 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  there  are  2  coal  elevators  and  a  cable  railway  for 
unloading  coal  at  Spreckle  Brothers  Commercial  Company's  wharf. 

Section  10.  Equipment  for  other  bulk  cargoes. 

Petroleum  wharves. — Special  wharves  with  appliances  for  load- 
ing oil  are  at  several  ports  on  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific  coasts. 
At  Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  there  are  3  large  petroleum  loading  wharves  and 
3  at  Sabine  Pass,  Tex.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Port  Arthur 
there  is  tank  capacity  for  several  million  barrels,  and  the  oil  tanks 
are  connected  by  pipe  lines  with  all  the  great  oil  fields  of  southwest 
Texas  and  connected  by  rail  and  pipe  line  with  the  great  Louisiana 
fields .  There  are  3  refineries  at  Port  Arthur  and  its  immediate  vicinity, 
with  a  capacity  of  20,000  barrels  of  finished  product  per  day.* 

Oil  is  shipped  in  large  quantities  from  terminals  near  the  tide-water 
refineries  at  North  Atlantic  ports.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  has 
an  immense  refinery  at  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  and  4  others  at  other  points 
in  New  York  Harbor,  another  huge  plant  at  Point  Breeze,  near  Phila- 
delphia, and  still  another  just  outside  of  Baltimore.  There  are  inde- 
pendent refineries  at  Constable  Hook  (Bayonne)   and  Edgewater, 

o  Lloyd's  Register,  1908-9. 

*  Hearings  before  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  December,  1906. 
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N.  J.  (in  the  port  of  New  York),  and  at  Marcus  Hook,  Pa.,  near 
Philadelphia.  In  the  port  of  Philadelphia  petroleum  cargoes  are 
loaded  at  refineries  at  Point  Breeze  and  Gibsons  Point  on  the  Schuyl- 
kill River  and  at  Marcus  Hook,  14  miles  below  Philadelphia.  At 
Marcus  Hook  there  are  modern  petroleum  wharves,  and  at  Bayonne 
and  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  are  piers  principally  used  for  the  shipment 
of  oil  in  cases  and  barrels." 

Receiving  terminals  are  located  at  various  New  England  and 
South  Atlantic  points  for  oil  from  tide-water  refineries.  On  the  New 
England  coast  there  are  receiving  and  distributing  stations  at  Port- 
land, Me. ;  East  Boston  and  Beverly,  Mass.;  East  Providence,  R.  I.; 
New  London,  Wilsons  Point  (near  South  Norwalk),  and  Bridgeport, 
Conn.  In  the  Southern  States  oil  is  received  by  water  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  Wilmington,  N.  C,  Charleston,  S.  C,  Savannah,  Ga.,  and 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

On  the  Pacific  coast  there  are  petroleum  terminals  for  the  shipment 
of  oil  in  bulk  at  a  number  of  places  where  pipe  lines  reach  the  coast 
and  where  refineries  are  located.  A  number  of  short  pipe  lines  run 
to  Los  Angeles,  Ventura,  Port  San  Luis  (formerly  Port  Harford), 
and  other  points  on  the  south  California  coast;  another  line  runs 
from  the  Coalinga  field  to  Monterey;  and  the  longest  line  is  that 
from  the  Kern  River  oil  field  to  the  refineries  at  Richmond,  near 
San  Francisco. 

There  are  wharves  for  shipping  bulk  oil  at  Ventura,  Avila,  Oilport, 
on  the  south  California  coast,  at  Monterey,  and  at  Point  Richmond 
and  Point  Orient  (Standard  Oil  Company)  in  San  Francisco  Bay.'^ 

Loading  and  unloading  phosphate. — Mechanical  appliances  are 
also  in  use  for  transshipping  phosphate  and  fertilizer  materials.  At 
some  of  the  phosphate-shipping  points  in  Florida  there  are  no 
wharves  for  ocean  vessels,  and  these  are  loaded  from  barges  or 
lighters.  Thus,  at  Charlotte  Harbor,  Fla.,  vessels  are  loaded  from 
barges  in  midstream;  and  at  Port  Inglis,  Fla.,  cargoes  are  delivered 
in  seagoing  barges,  carrying  from  300  to  500  tons  each,  with  a  maxi- 
mum loading  rate  of  400  tons  a  day.  At  other  points  wharves  with 
mechanical  loading  apparatus  are  in  use.  At  Port  Tampa,  Fla.,  there 
are  2  electric  elevators  for  loading  phosphate,  with  a  capacity  of  280 
tons  per  hour;  also  a  steam  elevator  with  a  capacity  of  1,500  tons  per 
day  of  ten  hours.  At  Fernandina  there  are  railway  tracks  and  a 
hoisting  engine  on  the  wharf. 

At  the  phosphate  works  there  is  sometimes  more  elaborate  handling 
machinery.  At  Savannah,  Ga.,  the  Southern  States  Phosphate  and 
Fertilizer  Company  has  an  elevator 'and  a  cable  railway.  The  loading 
or  wharf  end  of  the  cable  railway  is  a  half  mile  from  the  storage 

o  Lloyd's  Register,  1908-9. 
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buildings.  It  transports  the  fertilizer  materials  back  to  the  storage 
sheds  and  the  main  building  as  required.  Coal  for  the  furnaces  is  also 
handled  from  the  vessel  at  the  water  front  to  the  coal-storage  pile 
alongside  the  boiler  room.  At  the  phosphate  works  at  Port  Royal, 
S.  C,  there  are  wharves  where  800  to  1,000  tons  per  day  can  be  loaded. 
At  Charleston,  S.  C,  there  are  cranes  for  handling  fertilizer  material 
at  a  railroad  wharf  and  at  the  Virginia-Carolina  fertilizer  wharf. 

Fruit-handling  machinery. — The  Boston  Fruit  Company  has  a 
moving  platform  conveyor  800  feet  long  on  its  wharf  in  Jamaica, 
West  Indies,  for  handling  of  bananas  from  railway  cars  to  the  steam- 
ship. The  capacity  of  the  conveyor  is  one  steamer  load  per  day. 
At  New  Orleans  and  other  ports  an  endless  chain  of  pouches  carries 
bananas  and  other  fruit  from  the  hold  of  the  vessel  to  the  wharf. 
48417°— 10 21 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

PORT  AND  TERMINAL  CHARGES. 

I.  OCEAN  AND  LAKE  PORTS. 

Section  1,  Introduction. 

The  port  charges  on  vessels  and  direct  and  incidental  terminal 
charges  on  the  movement  of  water  freight  vary  considerably  at  differ- 
ent ports.  At  a  number  of  ports  local  pUotage  charges  on  coastwise 
sailing  vessels  are  compulsory;  at  some,  harbor  towage  rates  are 
high;  and  at  others,  wharfage  or  stevedore  charges  are  high.  The 
net  results  have  large  influence  on  the  direction  taken  by  traffic. 

Any  charge  imposed  on  a  vessel  according  to  its  tonnage,  as  an 
instrument  of  commerce,  for  entering  or  leaving  a  port,  or  navigating 
public  waters,  is  a  matter  for  regulation  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment." Harbor  dues  imposed  by  state  authority  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  services  actually  rendered  in  providing  for  the  safety  and 
accommodation  of  vessels  in  harbor  or  at  docks  have  been  held 
constitutional.  * 

In  this  chapter  a  distinction  will  be  made  between  charges  on  ves- 
sels and  charges  on  freight.  Vessel  owners  usually  pay  pilotage 
and  towage,  harbor  dues  or  harbor-masters'  fees,  dockage  and  quaran- 
tine charges,  while  wharfage  charges  (charges  against  the  freight) 
are  often  included  in  the  freight  rate. 

Section  2.  Fort  charges  on  vessels. 

Federal  tonnage  taxes  and  "light  money,"  not  being  imposed  on 
vessels  of  the  United  States  in  domestic  traffic,  are  not  discussed 
herein,  but  are  briefly  referred  to  in  Part  I. " 

The  principal  port  expenses  on  vessels  are  for  towage  and  for 
maintenance,  lease,  or  use  of  wharf  or  dock  facilities,  pilotage  charges, 
and  sometimes  quarantine  fees. 

Pilotage  fees. — A  number  of  States,  particularly  on  the  South 
Atlantic   coast,  make   coastwise   sailing  vessels   liable   for  pilotage 

a  In  this  connection  see  Huse  v.  Glover,  119  IT.  S.,  543  (1886). 
»  S.  S.  Co.  V.  Port  Wardens,  6  Wall.,  31  (1867). 

c  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  on  Transportation  by  Water,  Part  I, 
p.  401. 
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charges  either  in  full  or  in  part,  even  if  a  pilot  is  not  employed,  in 
entering  or  leaving  the  rivers  and  harbors  of  the  State.  Some  of 
the  States,  too,  have  followed  a  practice  of  issuing,  for  a  consideration, 
annual  licenses  relieving  a  vessel  from  the  necessity  of  taking  a  pilot 
during  the  term  of  the  license.  Such  licenses  are  sometimes  issued 
in  the  name  of  the  vessel — not  to  some  skillful  pilot  on  the  vessel — so 
that  the  question  of  competency  does  not  appear  to  be  raised. 

A  schooner  carrying  lumber  from  Fernandina,  Fla.,  paid  $103  for 
compulsory  pilotage  there,  or  a  little  more  than  6  per  cent  of  the 
total  freight  received  by  the  schooner.  The  disadvantage  to  a  port 
of  high  compulsory  pilotage  charges  is  illustrated  in  the  decision  of 
a  large  lumber  shipping  concern  to  divert  its  shipments  from  Fer- 
nandina to  Brunswick,  Ga.,  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  a  Georgia 
law,  thereby  effecting  a  saving  of  from  $400  to  $600  per  annum  on 
each  of  the  vessels  operated  by  the  company. 

Harbok  towage  charges. — Sailing  vessels  and  barges  on  the 
coast  and  on  the  Great  Lakes  are  generally  moved  about  harbors  by 
towboats,  while  steamships  frequently  require  the  services  of  such 
boats  in  docking  and  undocking.  Barges,  of  course,  always  require 
towing,  so  that  the  cost  for  moving  bulk  freight  in  barges  depends 
largely  on  the  towage  charge.  The  necessity  for  towing  large  vessels 
in  port  is  obviated,  to  a  large  extent,  by  the  use  of  lighters  and 
floating  elevators. 

At  a  number  of  ports  towboats  agree  upon  a  certain  minimum 
schedule  of  rates,  and  in  other  districts  towage  rates  are  controlled 
by  a  single  company  or  by  a  combination  of  towing  interests.  Tow- 
age rates  vary  somewhat  with  the  class,  tonnage,  and  draft  of  vessels, 
distance  towed,  character  of  navigation,  condition  of  weather,  state 
of  water,  whether  freshet,  adverse  or  normal  tide,  number  of  bridges 
to  be  passed  through,  and  whether  the  work  must  be  performed 
quickly  by  a  special  boat  or  whether  several  boats  may  be  towed  at 
one  time.  The  rate  is  fixed  on  the  tonnage,  net  or  gross,  of  the  ves- 
sel towed,  or  upon  her  cargo-carrying  capacity. 

Quarantine  fees. — Quarantine  fees  are  of  minor  importance.  A 
charge  sometimes  made  under  public-health  laws  of  a  State  is  a  fee 
for  the  fumigation  of  vessels  and  cargo  or  for  sanitary  inspection. 

Harbor  dues  or  harbor  masters'  fees. — Fees  are  sometimes 
imposed  for  the  expenses  of  administration  of  port  regulations  pro- 
viding for  the  safety  and  accommodation  of  vessels  in  the  harbor 
and  at  docks.  A  harbor  master  usually  enforces  such  regulations 
and  collects  such  charges.  At  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  Va.,  for 
example,  regulations  fix  the  duties  and  fees  of  harbor  masters.  They 
are  authorized  to  collect  certain  specified  fees  based  upon  the  class 
and  size  of  vessels,  for  indicating  an  anchorage,  mooring  ground,  or 
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docking  place;  for  shifting  vessels  from  one  dock  to  another;  for  clear- 
ing a  wharf  or  its  approaches  or  removing  channel  obstructions  to 
navigation;  and  for  other  services.''    These  charges  are  quite  general, 
particularly  at  ports  of  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States. 
The  port  or  harbor  dues  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  are  as  follows:* 


Class  of  vessels. 

Coastwise. 

Foreign. 

Steamships  - .   - 

Per  trip. 

"$6.00 

2.00 

Per  trip. 
$12.00 

Barks 

6,00 
3.00 

Brigs     '                                    .... 

2.50 

a  Per  month. 

At  Savannah,  Ga.,  the  harbor  fees  established  by  ordinance  are  as 
follows : " 

For  each  transient  brig  or  schooner $4.  00 

For  each  transient  ship  or  bark 6.  00 

For  each  transient  steamship 15.  00 

For  each  coastwise  steamer  running  regularly  to  this  port d  g.  00 

For  each  bark,  barkentine,  brig,  or  schooner  in  the  coastwise  trade, 

payable  not  more  than  twice  in  each  twelve  months 4. 00 

For  each  sailing  vessel  or  steamer  plying  inland,  measuring  40  feet 

or  more,  over-all  measurement,  payable  quarterly  in  advance. .  «.  02 

At  New  Orleans  the  board  of  port  commissioners  has  fixed  the 
charge  on  vessels  of  less  than  100  tons  at  12.50;  on  vessels  of  100 
tons  and  under  500  tons,  at  $5;  and  on  vessels  of  500  tons  and  over, 
the  rates  are  fixed  by  statute. 

Where  sheds  are  provided  by  the  commission,  vessels  using  same 
pay  an  additional  charge  of  one-half  cent  per  net  register  ton  per 
twenty-four  hours,  but  these  charges  are  in  no  case  to  exceed  cost  of 
construction,  maintenance,  and  management. 

The  dockage  rates  are  2  cents  per  ton  per  day  for  the  first  three 
days,  and  1  cent  per  ton  per  day  for  the  next  three  days,  making  the 
maximum  charge  9  cents  and  the  minimum  charge  2  cents  per  ton. 
Payment  of  the  maximum  charge  allows  vessels  to  remain  at  the 
wharves  thirty-six  consecutive  days./  There  are  also  certain  har- 
bor dues.     There  is  no  charge  whatever  on  cargoes. 


«  Coast  Pilot,  Part  VI,  pp.  143-145. 

>>  Port  Regulations  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 

c  Harbor  Regulations  for  the  Port  of  Savannah. 

d  Per  month. 

e  Per  foot. 

^Ann.  Rep.  of  Board  of  Commissioner  of  Port  of  New  Orleans,  1902,  p.  4. 
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Seattle  has  several  buoys  in  the  harbor,  and  charges  $10  for  five 
days'  use  and  $2  for  each  day  thereafter. 

At  Tacoma,  Wash.,  a  fee  of  $10  is  charged  for  mooring  at  either  of 
the  city  buoys  for  a  period  of  fifteen  days  or  less. 

Poet  wardens'  fees. — ^Various  States  authorize  boards  of  port 
wardens  to  hold  surveys  of  damaged  vessels  and  cargoes,  the  fees 
being  usually  fixed  by  statute,"^  but  the  services  are  not  generally 
compulsory,  being  rendered  on  request. 

Wharf  rentals  and  dockage  charges. — The  charge  for  wharf 
and  dock  facihties  is  of  large  importance  to  regular  steamboat  or 
steamship  lines  engaged  in  carrying  package  freight.  Some  of  these 
companies  own  their  own  wharves  outright;  others  lease  entire  wharves 
or  wharf  privileges  for  varying  periods  of  time;  again,  vessel  owners 
pay  simply  a  charge  for  the  use  of  wharves  from  trip  to  trip. 

In  general,  the  word  "wharfage"  has  been  used  to  designate  the 
charge  against  merchandise  for  the  use  of  the  wharf,  while  the 
word  "dockage"  is  taken  to  denote  the  charge  against  vessels  for  the 
privilege  of  mooring  to  the  wharves  or  in  the  slips. 

The  methods  of  fixing  wharf  rentals  at  the  larger  ports  show  little 
uniformity,  whether  publicly  or  privately  fixed.  The  practical  result 
is  said,  on  the  whole,  to  favor  the  larger  railroad  and  steamship 
companies.  Rentals  are  usually  determined  by  agreement.  Charges 
by  the  trip  are  usually  based  on  the  size  of  the  vessel,  the  frequency 
of  its  trips,  the  length  of  time  for  which  the  wharf  is  used,  the  volume 
of  the  freight  handled  and  other  considerations.  Conditions  and 
practices  in  regard  to  wharf  rentals  and  dockage  charges  at  publicly 
owned  wharves  are  discussed  in  connection  with  the  ports  of  New 
York,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  and  San  Francisco. 

Section  3.  Terminal  charges  on  freight. 

The  principal  port  terminal  charges  on  freight  are  charges  for 
landuig  facilities,  loading  and  unloading  charges,  incidental  trans- 
fer expenses,  such  as  for  lighterage,  cartage,  storage  or  warehous- 
ing, and  sometimes  "demurrage"  when  vessels  are  not  loaded  or 
unloaded  within  a  certain  time.  Bulk  freight  is  frequently  loaded 
and  unloaded  at  points  where  shippers  or  consignees  maintain  their 
own  terminal  facilities  and  is  thus  relieved  of  a  direct  wharfage 
charge.  While  on  package  freight  the  port  or  terminal  charges  are 
sometimes  paid  by  shippers  or  consignees  as  a  separate  item,  they 
are  more  generally  "absorbed"  or  included  by  the  water  carrier  or 
connecting  rail  line  as  a  part  of  the  freight  rate. 

"  See  laws  of  various  States,  as  New  York  Laws  of  1857,  ch.  405  in  Birdseye's  Revised 
Statutes,  Codes  and  General  Laws  of  New  York,  3d  ed.,  vol.  2,  pp.  2709-2712. 
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The  interstate-commerce  law  makes  provision  for  the  supervision 
and  pubhcation  of  terminal  and  transfer  charges  by  carriers  subject 
to  the  act.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  adopted  the 
following  rule : 

Each  carrier  shall  publish  with  proper  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  numbers,  post,  and  file  separate  tarififs  which  shall 
contain  in  clear,  plain,  and  specific  form  and  terms,  all  the 
terminal  charges  and  all  allowances,  such  as  arbitraries,  switch- 
ing, icing,  storage,  elevation,  diversion,  reconsignment,  transit 
privileges,  and  car  service,  together  with  all  other  privileges, 
charges,  and  rules  which  in  any  way  increase  or  decrease  the 
amount  to  be  paid  on  any  shipment  as  stated  in  the  tariff  which 
contains  the  rate  applicable  to  such  shipment,  or  which  increase 
or  decrease  the  value  of  the  service  to  the  shipper.  Such 
tariffs  must  stipulate  clearly  the  extent  of  such  privileges  and  the 
charges  connected  therewith,  and. shall  also  state  whether  or 
not  the  rate  published  by  the  initial  carrier  from  the  point  of 
origin  to  ultimate  destination  will  apply.  If  the  through  rate 
does  apply  it  must  be  as  of  the  date  of  shipment  from  point  of 
origin." 

At  North  Atlantic  ports. — The  comparatively  large  volume  and 
regularity  of  package  freight  movement  at  North  Atlantic  ports,  and 
the  competition  of  railroads,  render  it  advantageous  for  most  of  the 
steamer  lines  to  own  or  lease  their  own  wharf  facilities  at  the  more 
important  places. 

At  Boston,  Mass.,  there  is  no  public  regulation  of  wharfage  charges. 
Years  ago  the  wharf  owners  agreed  upon  charges  and  printed  the 
tariff,  but  rates  are  said  to  have  been  cut  a  good  deal.  The  foreign 
steamship  companies  at  Boston  use  railroad  piers  and  only  local  goods 
pay  wharfage  (as  such). 

Railroads  having  piers  give  free  wharfage  to  foreign  steamship  lines 
on  goods  coming  and  going  over  their  rails.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
collect  wharfage  on  goods  originating  at  or  destined  for.  Boston,  giv- 
ing the  steamers  a  commission  thereon.  There  is  no  wharfage  on 
through  traffic  which  moves  at  through  rates  on  through  biUs  of  lad- 
ing. At  the  East  Boston  wharves  of  the  National  Dock  and  Storage 
Warehouse  Company,  terminal  agent  for  the  New  York  Central  lines, 
the  dock  company,  under  its  arrangement  with  the  railroad,  makes 
no  wharfage  charges  (as  such)  to  consignees.  The  wharfage  charges 
are  really  included  in  the  railroad  rate.  There  is  no  wharfage  charge 
when  goods  go  into  storage  in  the  company's  warehouses.  In  other 
cases,  however,  wharfage  charges  on  the  goods  chiefly  handled  are 

a  Rule  10  of  tariff  Circular  15-A,  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Effective 
April  15,  1908.  In  this  connection  see  also  rule  regarding  demurrage  on  interstate 
shipment  adopted  May  12, 1908.     Supplement  No.  2  to  Tariff  Circular  No.  15-A,  p.  6. 
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^  cent  per  hide  on  hides,  2  cents  per  bag  on  extracts,  10  cents  per 
bale  on  heavy  bales  and  5  cents  on  Ught  bales. 

The  "T"  Wharf  Fish  Corporation  charges  wharfage  on  fishing  ves- 
sels docking  there.  Schooners  docking  at  Commercial  Wharf  are 
charged  either  $1  or  $2  per  day,  according  to  their  size,  or  20  cents 
per  ton  on  ice,  according  to  which  method  of  charging  yields  the 
most  revenue.  At  Boston  it  is  said  to  be  customary  to  charge  only 
half  as  much  wharfage  on  various  goods  handled  by  lighters  as  is 
charged  when  goods  are  brought  to  the  wharf  or  taken  away  by 
wagons  or  drays. 

At  Bangor,  Me.,  there  are  uniform  wharfage  charges  on  goods 
shipped  and  received  by  water.     The  charges  are  as  follows : 

Table  29.— WHAEFAGE  CHARGES  AT  BANGOR,  ME. 


-Coramodity. 


Long  lumber,  pickets  and  clapboards,  per 

1,000 

Shingles  and  laths per  1,000. . 

Shooks  and  staves per  car. . 

Iron,  salt,  and  coal per  ton. . 


Rate. 


10 

2 

100 


Commodity. 


Stone per  ton. 

Bricks per  1,000. 

Hay per  ton. 

Barrels,  dry per  barrel. 

Barrels,  wet do — 


Rate. 


Cents. 
12 
12i 
10 
li 
2 


At  Westerly,  E.  I.,  where  the  wharves  are  all  privately  owned  it  is 
asserted  that  no  "wharfage  charges  are  made  "except  in  rare  cases, 
where  a  minimum  nominal  fee  is  charged,  simply  to  keep  the  docks 
in  repair." 

The  wharfage  charges  at  Hartford  are  "IJ  cents  per  ton  on  gen- 
eral cargoes  and  3  cents  per  thousand  on  lumber." 

At  New  York  City  the  subject  of  wharfage  and  dockage  charges  is 
regulated  mainly  by  th6  charter  of  Greater  New  York.  The  rates 
are  based  on  "registered"  tonnage. 

The  rates  of  dockage  on  every  vessel  that  uses  or  makes  fast  to 
any  pier,  wharf,  or  bulkhead  within  the  city,  for  every  day  or  part 
of  a  day  except  as  otherwise  provided,  are  2  cents  per  ton  for  vessels 
of  200  tons  burden  and  under,  and  i  cent  per  ton  for  every  additional 
ton  except  as  noted  below. 

Vessels  known  as  North  Eiver  barges,  market  boats  and  barges, 
sloops  employed  in  the  rivers  and  waters  of  the  State,  and  schooners 
exclusively  so  employed,  pay  the  following  charges : 

Under  50  tons,  50  cents  a  day;  50  tons  and  under  100  tons, 
62^  cents  a  day;  100  tons  and  under  150  tons,  75  cents  a  day; 
150  tons  and  under  200  tons,  87^  cents  a  day;  200  tons  and 
under  250  tons,  100  cents  a  day;  250  tons  and  under  300  tons, 
112^  cents  a  day;  300  tons  and  under  350  tons,  125  cents  a  day; 
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350  tons  and  under  400  tons,  137^  cents  a  day;  400  tons  and 
under  450  tons,  150  cents  a  day;  450  tons  and  under  500  tons, 
162 J  cents  a  day;  500  tons  and  under  550  tons,  175  cents  a  day; 
550  tons  and  under  600  tons,  187i  cents  a  day;  600  tons  and 
upward,  12^  cents  per  day  for  each  additional  50  tons.  No 
vessel  over  50  tons  snail  pay  less  than  50  cents  a  day." 

Vessels  of  200  tons  burden  or  less,  in  the  clam  and  oyster  business, 
are  required  to  pay  IJ  cents  per  ton  per  day  to  make  fast  at  a  wharf, 
pier,  or  bulkhead,  and  1  cent  per  ton  per  day  for  making  fast  to 
another  vessel  lying  at  a  wharf,  pier,  or  bulkhead,  or  to  any  vessel 
outside  of  such  vessel,  etc.  Canal  boats  and  every  vessel  engaged 
in  freighting  brick  on  the  Hudson  River  occupying  a  berth  next  to 
any  pier,  wharf,  or  bulkhead,  and  engaged  in  delivering  or  receiving 
freight  thereon,  shall  pay  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  for  every  day  or 
part  of  a  day  while  so  engaged,  but  when  unloaded  30  cents.'  (The 
report  of  the  New  York  Maritime  Association  states,  however,  that 
canal  boats  and  barges  carrying  brick,  when  discharged,  pay  one-half 
the  50-cent  rate.) 

The  report  of  the  New  York  Maritime  Association  states  that  at 
covered  piers  charges  are  doubled,  and  that  on  the  class  of  vessels 
first  named  above,  half  rates  apply  for  vessels  outside  or  making  fast 
to  pier  or  anchoring  in  sHp.° 

Apparently  the  dockage  charge  on  vessels  (at  public  "open" 
wharves)  are  in  heu  of  all  wharfage  charges  on  goods  during  the  first 
twenty-four  hours,  since  the  only  provision  for  imposing  a  charge  on 
goods  allows  owners  or  lessees  of  any  pier,  wharf,  or  bulkhead  to 
charge  5  cents  per  ton  on  all  goods,  merchandise,  and  materials 
remaining  on  the  wharf  for  every  day  after  the  expiration  of  twenty- 
four  hours  from  the  time  such  goods  shall  have  been  deposited  on 
such  pier.<*    This  charge  is  termed  "top  wharfage." 

The  commissioner  of  docks  is  authorized,  subject  to  law,  to  regu- 
late the  charges  for  wharfage,  cranage,  and  dockage  of  aU  vessels 
admitted  to  wharves,  piers,  bulkheads,  slips,  docks,  and  basins  con- 
structed under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  XVI  of  the  city  charter, 
and  open  to  pubhc  use,  subject  to  certain  maximum  charges  on 
canal  boats;  to  appropriate  any  such  wharves  as  the  owner  may 
desire  to  the  sole  use  of  special  kinds  of  commerce  or  vessels,  and 
to  lease  all  city  wharf  properties  for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years 
and  to  covenant  for  renewals  at  advanced  rents  for  terms  of  ten 
years  each,  but  not  exceeding  fifty  years  in  the  aggregate.  Under 
this  authority  most  of  the  city-owned  dock  property  is  leased  from 
the  city  by  railroad  companies  and  the  larger  steamship  lines. 

"Greater  New  York  Charter,  Annotated,  1906,  section  859. 

6  The  Greater  New  York  Charter,  Laws  of  1901,  ch.  466. 

c  Report  of  Maritime  Exchange,  New  York,  1907,  p.  97. 

<i  Section  862  of  Charter  of  Greater  New  York,  ch.  466  of  Laws  of  1901. 
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Complaiiit  is  made  that  the  rates  charged  for  dockage  seriously 
discriminate  against  lighters.  This  charge,  as  fixed  by  the  commis- 
sioner of  docks,  is  based  upon  the  linear  measurement  of  the  lighter 
at  the  rate  of  1  cent  per  foot,  while  on  private  piers  the  rate  is  fixed 
arbitrarily  at  $1  in  some  cases  and  $2  in  other  cases,  while  in  still  other 
cases  it  is  based  on  tonnage.  For  canal  boats  and  North  River  barges 
the  law  fixes  the  rate  at  50  cents  a  day,  and  under  the  term  "North 
River  barges"  the  department  of  docks  and  ferries  includes  nearly 
every  kind  of  harbor  vessel  except  lighters,  including  coal  boats, 
brick  barges,  stone  barges,  etc.,  many  of  which  carry  far  larger  car- 
goes than  any  of  the  lighters.  Moreover,  the  charge  applies  to 
lighters  every  time  they  touch  a  wharf  or  touch  a  vessel  moored  to 
a  wharf,  so  that  the  lighter  often  pays  a  number  of  charges  in  one 
day.  The  Lighterage  Association  of  the  port  of  New  York  is  seeking 
legislation  to  have  the  rate  on  lighters  reduced  to  50  cents  a  day. 

At  many  wharves  owned  by  manufacturers  or  connected  with  coal 
yards,  brickyards,  etc.,  no  dockage  is  exacted  from  lighters  and  other 
harbor  craft. 

At  Burlington,  Vt.,  the  companies  maintaining  wharves  make  a 
charge  of  from  50  to  80  cents  per  ton,  not  including  storage. 

At  Wilmington,  Del.,  8  wharves  owned  by  the  city  are  leased  at  an 
annual  rental  of  $100  each,  for  three-year  periods.  The  lessees  use 
the  wharves  principally  for  their  private  business,  but  allow  goods 
to  be  handled  there  for  a  nominal  charge. 

At  Philadelphia,  city  piers  No.  32  (Green  street)  and  No.  35  (Fair- 
mount  avenue)  steamers  pay  1  cent  per  net  registered  ton  per  day; 
sailing  vessels  and  barges  pay  one-half  cent.  Storage  at  these  piers 
for  a  month  or  less  is  as  follows :  Lumber,  25  cents  per  thousand;  laths,  5 
cents  per  thousand;  Belgian  block,  15  cents  per  thousand;  sand  and 
stone,  15  cents  per  ton.     Merchandise  rates  are  quoted  on  application. 

The  charges  for  vessels  loading  grain  or  petroleum  or  unloading 
sugar  or  southern  pine  are  as  follows : 

In  the  case  of  grain  vessels,  no  charge  is  made  by  the  grain-elevator 
companies  on  either  steamships  or  sailing  vessels  while  actually  load- 
ing grain  alongside  the  elevators.  If  not  loading,  steamships  are 
charged  at  the  rate  of  1  cent  per  registered  ton  per  day,  and  sailing 
vessels  under  500  tons  register  $3,  500  to  800  tons  $4,  800  to  1,000 
tons  $5  per  day,  and  over  1,000  tons  register  $6  per  day. 

Steamers  discharging  sugar  cargoes  at  wharves  of  refiners  pay  $4 
per  day  for  the  first  200  tons  register,  and  three-fourths  of  1  cent  for 
each  additional  ton;  sailing  vessels  pay  |4  for  the  first  200  tons 
register  and  one-half  of  1  cent  for  each  additional  ton.  On  southern 
pine  the  rate  is  1  cent  per  ton  up  to  300  tons  net  register  and  one-half 
cent  per  ton  per  day  for  each  additional  ton.    The  rates  on  vessels 
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loading  petroleum  at  the  petroleum  wharves  at  Point  Breeze  are  as 

follows:" 

Table  30.-RATES  ON  VESSELS  AT  PETROLEUM  WHARVES,  POINT  BREEZE, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Yiegislpreil  ionnage  of  vessels. 


For  vessels 
lying  at  in- 
side berths, 
either  idle  or 
working,  and 
while  work- 
ing at  out- 
side berths. 


Peri 


200  tons  or  under. 
300  tons 


400  tons.. 

500  tons.. 

600  tons.. 

700  tons.. 

800  tons.. 

900  tons. 
1,000  tons.. 
1,100  tons.. 
1,200  tons. . 
1,300  tons.. 
1,400  tons.. 
1,500  tons.. 
1,800  tons.. 
1,700  tons.. 
1,800  tons.. 
1,900  tons.. 
2,000  tons.. 
2,100  tons.. 
2,200  tons- - 
2,300  tons.. 
2,400  tons-. 
2,600  tons.. 
2,600  tons.. 
2,700  tons.. 
2,800  tons.. 
2,900  tons.. 
3,000  tons-. 
3,100  tons-. 
3,200  tons-. 
3,300  tons. . 
3,400  tons. . 
3,600  tons.. 


12.75 
3.25 
3.75 
4.60 
6.00 
6.25 
5.50 
6.00 
6.60 
6.75 
7.00 
7.60 
8.00 
8.50 
9.00 
9.25 
9.60 
9.75 
10.00 
10.50 

n.oo 

11.50 
12.00 
12.60 
13.00 
13.50 
14.00 
14.60 
15.00 
15.60 
16.00 
16.50 
17.00 
17.50 


For  vessels  while 
idle  at  outside 
berths. 


Second 
tier. 


I 


Per  day, 
81.40 
1.65 
1.90 
2.25 
2.60 
2.65 
2.75 
3.00 
3.25 
3.40 
3.60 
3.75 
4.00 
4.25 
4.60 
4.66 
4.75 
4.90 
5.00 
6.26 
6.50 
6.76 
6.00 
6.25 
6.60 
6.75 
7.00 
7.25 
7.50 
7.75 
8.00 
8.25 
8.60 
.8.75 


Outside 

of  second 

tier. 


Per  day. 
SI.  05 
1.20 
1.40 
1.70 
1.90 
1.95 
2.05 
2.2.5 
2.45 
2.65 
2.65 
2.80 
3.00 
3.20 
3.40 
3.45 
3.55 
3.65 
3.75 
3.95 
4.15 
4.30 
4.60 
4  70 
4.90 
5.05 
6.25 
5.45 
5.66 
3.70 
6.00 
&20 
6.40 
6. 55 


The  reduced  rates,  as  above,  for  vessels  idle  at  outside  berths,  are  to  be  allowed  only  when  such  berths  are 
occupied  by  direction  of  the  wharf  superintendent  or  harbor  master:  otherwise,  full  rates  will  be  charged, 
the  same  as  for  inside  berths. 

At  Trenton,  N.  J.,  where  the  city  owns  neither  docks  nor  wharves, 
there  are  no  wharfage  charges. 

At  Baltimore,  Md.,  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  city-owned 
dock  property  is  leased  for  a  term  of  years.     Some  is  leased  by  the 


a  Philadelphia  Maritime  Exchange  Annual,  1908,  pp.  46,  55,  58,  59,  60. 
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year,  while  several  street  ends  are  leased  from  month  to  month.  No 
record  is  available  to  show  the  wharfage  charges  of  lessees  of  city 
property  nor  of  private  owners.  The  wharfage  charges  at  all  public 
wharves  are  fixed  by  municipal  ordinance  and  such  charges  in  effect 
in  June,  1909,  are  shown  in  Table  31  below: 

Table  31.— WHARFAGE  CHARGES  AT  BALTIMORE  MD. 
[Laws  relating  to.Baltiniore  Harbor,  June  1909,  p.  19.) 


Commodity. 


Bags  ol  coflee,  ginger,  pepper,  or  any 

other  articles  in  similar  bags each. 

Bales  ot  merchandise,  cotton,  dry  goods, 

etc each. 

Barrels   of  flour,   sugar,    potatoes,    and 

onions each. 

Larger  barrels do. .  . 

Boxes  of  dry  goods,  foreign  drugs,  gums, 

etc. each. 

Boxes  of  raisins,  soap,  candles,  etc.  .do... 

Castings,  of  all  kinds per  ton. 

Carriages,  wagons,  or  carts each. 

Coal,  per  ton  of  28  bushels,  plaster,  etc 

Sand,  gravel,  or  bricks,  per  day,  or  part 

thereof,  for  each  vessel,  barge,  or  scow. . 
Crates  of  ware,  or  hampers  of  bottles  .each. 
Dyewoods  of  all  kinds per  ton . 


Rate. 


Cents. 

1 

4 

1 
2 


i 
15 
12i 
S 

250 

4 

15 


Commodity, 


Grains,  per  bushel,  and  all  other  articles 
sold  by  the  bushel,  with  the  exception 
of  oysters,  not  exceeding 

Hides  and  leather per  hundred  sides. 

Hogsheads  and  pipes  of  every  description 
containing  merchandise  or  otherwise, 
each 

Iron  orstfiel ^ per  ton. 

Kegs  of  nails,  shot,  raisins,  butter,  lard, 
etc each. 

Tierces  of  every  description  containing 
merchandise  or  otherwise each. 

Bananas,  per  bunch,  for  full  cargo,  less  10 
per  cent  for  damaged  fruit 

Pineapples per  thousand. 

Cocoanuts do. . . 

Watermelons per  hundred. 


Rate. 


Cents. 

i 
30 

6J 
10 

1 

4 


15 
10 
10 


All  articles  not  enumerated  above  pay  in  proportion,  but  this  does 
not  include  produce,  vegetables,  or  fruit.  'Apparently  all  charges 
against  produce,  vegetables,  and  fruit  are  included  in  a  dockage 
charge  for  the  vessel. 

For  each  ten  days  or  part  thereof  there  is  a  charge  of  15  cents  per 
thousand  against  lumber,  5  cents  per  thousand  on  shingles,  3  cents 
per  thousand  on  laths,  20  cents  per  cord  on  firewood,  and  1  cent 
each  for  fence  posts. 

All  goods  shipped  from  one  vessel  to  another  pay  one-half  of 
the  rates  mentioned  in  the  table  and  paragraphs  above,  to  be  paid 
by  the  vessel  shipping  the  goods. 

The  harbor  master  has  authority  to  require  all  goods  to  be  removed 
from  any  public  wharf  within  twenty-four  hours  after  landing,  or 
be  subjected  to-  a  daily  penalty  of  50  cents  for  each  linear  foot  of  the 
wharf  occupied. 

No  dockage  is  charged  on  any  barge  or  scow  lying  at  any  city  wharf, 
dock,  or  bulkhead  if  the  charges  for  wharfage  above  enumerated 
shall  exceed  $2  per  day.  All  vessels  lying  at  a  city  wharf,  dock,  or 
bulkhead  that  are  allowed  free  wharfage  (this  evidently  includes 
vessels  carrying  produce,  vegetables,  and  fruit)  shall  pay  the  f ol- 
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lowing  rates  per  calendar  day  or  for  any  fraction  thereof,  namely: 
Vessels  under  8  tons,  50  cents;  from  8  to  50  tons,  $1;  from  50  to  150 
tons,  $1 .50 ;  all  over  150  tons,  1  cent  per  ton.  All  vessels  pay  double 
these  rates  for  every  day  above  6  and  treble  such  rates  for  every  day 
above  12,  that  they  shall  remain  at  any  wharf,  dock,  or  bulkhead. 
The  harbor  master,  however,  is  authorized  to  allow  vessels  to  remain 
longer  than  the  above-specified  periods  in  cases  where  he  may  think 
the.public  interest  is  thereby  promoted. 

At  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports. — A  large  proportion  of  the 
best  water  terminal  facilities  at  the  more  important  South  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  ports  is  controlled  by  railroads  and  coastwise  steamship 
companies,  New-  Orleans  being  a  notable  exception.  For  the  use  of 
these  terminals  there  has  been  adopted  a  schedule  of  agreed  mini- 
mum wharfage,  handling,  and  storage  charges  to  apply  on  traffic 
moving  to  and  from  points  in  the  southeastern  States,  and  exchanged 
between  railroads  and  carriers  by  water  at  ports  along  the  South 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  all  the  way  from  Virginia  ports  to  and  includ- 
ing New  Orleans.  The  minimum  charges  at  all  these  ports  are  practi- 
cally the  same.  These  transshipment  charges  apply  on  two  princi- 
pal classes  of  through  shipments,  namely,  those  handled  at  through 
rates  on  a  prorating  basis  and  those  not  so  handled,  i.  e.,  where 
there  are  no  joint  through  rates  in  effect.  In  the  latter  case  the 
transshipment  charges  actually  made  by  the  different  companies 
approximate  closely  to  the  minimum  rates  of  the  schedule;  but  in.  the 
case  of  through  rates,  as  shown  below,  the  amounts  deducted  for 
transshipment  services  in  settlements  between  the  participating 
carriers  appear  to  be  somewhat  greater  than  the  minimum  charges. 
In  the  first  case  the  charges  are  paid  by  shippers  or  consignees  directly. 
In  the  second  they  are  absorbed  by  the  carrier.  They  are  "absorbed" 
also  when  the  local  rate  provides  for  delivery  "at  shipside"  or  "free 
on  board."  They  are  paid  directly  by  shippers  or  consignees,  as  a 
distinct  charge,  upon  traffic  passing  through  the  ports  where  the  local 
rate  of  the  carrier  to  the  port  is  added  to  the  local  rate  of  the  carrier 
from  the  port ;  that  is,  where  there  is  no  prorating  arrangement  between 
carriers  for  transportation  at  a  through  rate,  the  cost  of  through 
transportation  is  determined  by  adding  these  terminal  charges  to 
the  sum  of  the  local  freight  rates.  This  schedule  of  charges  does  not 
apply  on  traffic  local  to  the  port;  that  is,  traffic  which  has  either  its 
origin  or  destination  at  the  port,  nor  on  traflTic  that  simply  passes 
over  the  railroad  and  steamship  wharves.  Here  the  local  regulations 
of  each  port  govern.  These  charges  become  effective  legally  only 
when  embodied  in  tariffs  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission by  individual  carriers.  Exhibit  No.  V  is  such  a  tariff  adopted 
by  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  Company  for  terminal  service 
at  Brunswick,  Ga.     The  rates  shown  in  this  tariff  are  typical  of  those 
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shown  in  the  schedule  above  referred  to,  except  that  the  schedule 
makes  no  mention  of  wharf  and  dock  charges.  The  tariff  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line,  referred  to,  provides  that — 

All  stevedoring  Qoading  and  discharge)  will  be  subject  to  the 
rules  and  customs  of  the  port  at  which  such  stevedoring  is  done; 
charges  for  the  dockage  of  vessels  will  be  in  addition  to  the  charges 
provided  for  in  this  tariff,  and  dockage  charges  will  be  assessed 
and  collected  by  the  Atlantic  Coast  Lme  Railroad  in  accordance 
with  its  local  rules. 

Tariff  I.  C.  C,  No.  1294,  of  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railway  Com- 
pany, shows  the  wharfage,  storage,  and  handling  charges  at  the  port 
of  Savannah.  This  tariff  expressly  states  that  these  charges  do  not 
apply  in  constructing  through  rates  between  eastern  cities,  interior 
eastern  points,  points  in  Buffalo-Pittsburg  territory,  and  southeast- 
em  points  basing  on  the  Savannah  (Ga.)  combination.  The  charges 
used  in  constructing  these  through  rates  appear  to  be  advanced  some- 
what over  the  minimum  charges  of  Exhibit  No.  V.  On  such  traffic 
the  Central  of  Georgia  divides  the  southeastern  points  into  2  groups. 
Group  1  includes  points  on  and  east  of  a  line  drawn  from  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  through  Birmingham,  Selma,  and  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  Pen- 
sacola,  Fla.,  not  including  Pensacola.  These  points  are  reached  by  the 
Central  of  Georgia.  Group  2  includes  points  west  of  the  line  just  men- 
tioned, including  Pensacola  and  other  points  reached  by  connections 
of  the  Central  of  Georgia.  The  charges  on  commodities  are  the  same 
in  both  groups.  These  transshipment  arbitraries  of  the  Central  of 
Georgia  Railway  Company  at  Savannah  are  shown  in  the  following 
table: 


Table  32.— WHARFAGE  AND  TRANSFER  CHARGES  ON  TRAFFIC  MOVING  OVER  DOCK 
PROPERTY  OF  CENTRAL  OF  GEORGIA  RAILWAY  AT  SAVANNAH,  GA.,  1908.» 

[Subject  to  classification  gOTeming  through  rates.] 

Classes.— {Expressed  in  cents  per  100  pouTids.) 


Traffic  moving  between  eastern  cities,  east- 
em  interior  points,  points  In  Buflalo- 
Pitteburg  territory  and  points  in— 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

H. 

F 

(per 

barrel). 

Group  1 

8 
4 

8 
4 

8 
4 

5 
4 

5 
4 

5 
4 

5 
4 

5 

4 

S 
4 

5 
4 

5 

4 

5 
4 

10 

Group  2 

o  Tariff  ol  Central  oJ  Georgia  Railway,  1.  C.  C,  No.  1294. 

Commodities  to  andfrom  points  in  Groups  1  and  S  (in  cents  per  100  pounds  unless  otherwise  specified). 

Bagging,  any  quantity 3 

Cement  and  lime 2 

Clay,  in  casks,  carloads,  per  short  ton 50 

•Clay,  In  barrels  or  sacks,  carloads,  per  short  toil 25 

Cotton (n) 

«  The  Central  of  Georgia  Railway  Company  Issues  a  special  tariff  (I.  C.  C.  No.  1320)  covering  the  han- 
dling charges  on  cotton  at  Savannah  to  cover  its  transfer  from  cars,  wharves,  or  warehouses  operated  by 
the  railway  company  to  ships  In  port.  This  tariff  provides  that  the  charge  will  be  15  cents  per  standard 
bale  from  all  points  of  origin  with  certain  exceptions  specified. 
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Cotton  ties 2 

Cotton-seed  meal  and  oil  cake,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds 30 

Fertilizers,  carloads,  per  short  ton 30 

Fertilizers,  less  than  carloads,  per  short  ton 36 

Fertilizers,  less  than  carloads  when  less  than  carload  rates  from  point  of  origin  to  destination  are 

same  as  car-lot  rates,  per  short  ton 30 

Fruits: 

Grapes,  oranges,  lemons,  pears,  and  peaches,  per  crate 4 

Pineapples,  per  l^arrel  or  barrel-crate 5 

Strawberries 5 

Fuller's  earth,  in  bags,  carloads,  per  short  ton 25 

Iron  articles: 

Pig  iron,  per  gross  ton 40 

Railway  track  materials,  carloads,  per  gross  ton 40 

Scrap  iron,  per  gross  ton 40 

Special  iron 2 

Live  stock,  including  horses,  mules,  and  homed  animals,  each SO 

Lumber,  laths,  shingles,  staves,  and  cross-ties,  carload  lots,  minimum  weight  of  24,000  pounds 

(unloading  charges  of  IJ  cents  per  100  pounds  additional) | 

Naval  stores 2 

Ocher,  in  barrels,  sacks,  or  casks,  per  gross  ton 50 

Palmetto  fiber 5 

Phosphate  rock,  carloads,  per  short  ton 30 

Vegetables,  per  crate 4 

Vegetables,  per  barrel  or  100  pounds 5 

Watermelons,  per  car  of  24,000  pounds $10. 00 

Commodities,  not  otherwise  provided  for 5 

The  corresponding  rates  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Kaih-oad  Com- 
pany, at  Savannah,  are  practically  the  same  as  those  of  the  Central 
of  Georgia." 

At  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  Va.,  there  is  no  public  regulation  of 
dockage  charges.  The  usual  charge  for  all  but  the  very  small  vessels 
is  1  cent  per  net  registered  ton. 

At  Norfolk  it  appears  to  be  the  general  practice  of  the  steamship 
companies  to  impose  wharfage  charges  on  shipments  and  receipts 
of  local  freight  in  addition  to  the  freight  rate  paid  to  carriers.  It 
is  stated  that  this  charge  is  about  2  cents  per  barrel  on  flour,  pota- 
toes, and  other  merchandise  in  barrels  of  the  same  size;  3  and  4 
cents  on  whisky,  molasses,  vinegar,  etc.;  5  cents  and  10  cents  per 
bale  on  compressed  and  uncompressed  cotton.  A  storage  charge  is 
also  made  commencing  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  after  the 
goods  are  placed  on  the  wharf.  The  small  sailboats  bringing 
produce  to  Norfolk  land  freight  principally  at  Roanoke  wharf, 
which  is  controlled  by  private  parties,  who  make  a  charge  of  50 
cents  a  day  on  the  boats,  and  also  a  charge  on  the  goods  landed, 
the  latter  charge,  in  the  case  of  a  cargo  of  watermelons,  being  15 
cents  per  hundred.  At  another  wharf,  the  rate  is  25  cents  a  day 
on  boats  and  10  cents  per  100  on  watermelons. 

At  Portsmouth,  where  there  is  no  open  public  wharf,  no  i-ecord 
of  general  charges  has  been  received.  The  wharfage  charges  on 
through  business  between  railroads  and  boat  lines  over  wharves  of 

"Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  Company  Tariff,  I.  C.  0.  No.  6253. 
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these  carriers  are  based  on  the  charges  published  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Southeastern  Freight  Association;  as  are  also  the  correspond- 
ing charges  at  Pinners  Point,  West  Norfolk,  and  Westpoint,  Va. 

The  wharfage  charges  on  local  port  trafl&c  passing  over  terminals 
of  the  Norfolk  Southern  Kailroad  at  Berkley  and  Suffolk,  Va.,  and 
Plymouth,  N.  C,  are  shown  in  Table  33.  These  charges  apply  on 
traffic  having  its  origin  or  destination  within  the  limits  of  the  port. 

Table  33.— WHARFAGE  CHARGES  ON  LOCAL  PORT  TRAFFIC  AT  BERKLEY  AND  SUF- 
FOLK, VA.,  AND  PLYMOUTH,  N.  C,  1907. >■ 


Articles. 

Rate. 

Articles. 

Rate. 

Asphalt,  cement,  coal,  scrap  and  pig  iron, 

lime,  sand,  and  stone,  per  2,000  pounds. . 

■Rrirk  'ner  1  000  brick                            -       ... 

Cents. 
10 
20 

1 
20 

Cables,  cross  arms,  fertilizers  and  fertilizer 
material,    grain,    hay,    lumber,    logs, 
staves,  and  headings,  per  2,000  pounds . . 

Cents. 

20 

Cross-ties,  empty  barrels,  and  fence  posts. 

Merchandise,  n.  o.  s.  per  100  pounds 

oNorfollf  and  Southern  Railway  Tariff,  I.  r.  C.  No.  F.  18,  eflfectlve  February  20, 1907;  and  supplement 
No.  2,  effective  April  28,  1907. 

At  Richmond,  Va.,  the  city  makes  no  charge  for  the  use  of  the 
wharf  property  which  it  owns.  It  is  not  entirely  clear  what  charges 
are  made  by  private  owners  for  landing  facilities. 

At  certain  points  on  the  rivers  and  estuaries  adjoining  Albemarle 
Sound,  where  the  Norfolk  Southern  Eailroad  Company  has  arrange- 
ments with  steamboat  lines  for  the  movement  of  local  freight 
exchanged  with  the  railroad  at  Elizabeth  City  or  Edenton,  N.  C, 
wharfage  charges  are  imposed  in  addition  to  the  freight  rate.  This 
is  true  of  freight  handled  over  wharves  at  Oriental,  Ocracoke,  and 
Roanoke  Island;  at  East  I^ake,  Jarvisburg,  Powells  Point,  Weeksville, 
and  landings  on  Newbegun  Creek;  at  Shiloh.  and  Old  Trap;  and  at 
certain  points  on  the  Chowan  River,  Bennetts  Creek,  and  the  Black- 
water  River,  reached  by  boats  of  the  Albermarle  Steam  Navigation 
Company.  The  wharfage  rates  at  these  points  are  shown  below  in 
Table  34. 
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TABLE  34.— WHARFAGE   CHARGES  AT  SPECIFIED   POINTS  IN   EASTERN  NORTH 

CAROLINA. 


Commodity. 


Articles  not  speciiied,  per  100  pounds . 

Bacon,  per  100  pounds 

Bagging,  per  100  pounds 

Brick,  per  1,000 

Castings,  per  100  pounds 

Cattle,  each 

Coffee,  per  sack 

Com,  per  bag 

Cotton,  per  bale 

Dry  goods,  per  100  pounds 

Eggs,  per  orate 

Fertilizer,  per  ton 

Fish,  fresh,  per  box 

Hay,  per  bale 

Laths,  per  1,000 

Lumber,  per  1,000  feet 

Meal  and  oats,  per  sack 

Peanuts,  per  bag 

Potatoes,  per  barrel 

Salt,  per  sack 

Shingles,  per  1,000 


SO 

a    . 

,20 


Cents. 
2 


o 
^5 


I 


'o  c 

as  A 

o 


-a : 


I 

g  M  to  M 

i^;z;.°.s 


Cents. 
2 


Gates- 
vUIe, 
Mur- 
frees- 
boro, 
and 
Win- 

tOD. 


Cents. 


RiddicksviUe, 

South  Quay, 

and  Mack, 

N.  C. 


Cents. 


boo 


Centi. 


3 
15 
30 


"  Per  bag. 

The  wharfage  charges  at  Gatesville,  Murfreesboro,  and  Winton, 
N.  C,  apply  on  interstate  shipments  only.  The  wharves  at  Winton, 
Riddicksville,  South  Quay,  and  Mack,  N.  C,  are  not  controlled  by  the 
steamboat  company. 

At  Wilmington,  N.  C,  the  wharfage  and  handling  charges  of  the 
Southeastern  Freight  Association  apply  on  traffic  exchanged  between 
the  railroads  and  steamship  companies  that  passes  over  wharves 
controlled  by  such  companies.  The  ordinances  of  the  city  of  Wilming- 
ton provide  for  maximum  rates  of  wharfage  and  storage  at  wharves 
within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city,  as  follows: 
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TABLE  36.— RATES  OF  WHARFAGE  AND  STORAGE  AT  WILMINGTON,  N.  C,  1907. 

[Article  XVm,  sec.  4,  of  the  city  ordinances  provides  that:  The  following  shall  be  the  established  rates 
of  wharfage  and  storage  for  the  port  of  Wilmington,  N.  C,  and  any  person  owning,  renting,  leasing,  or  in 
any  other  manner  having  possession  of  any  wharf  or  wharves  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city,  who 
shall  charge  or  collect  any  higher  rates  than  are  hereinafter  enumerated,  except  by  special  contract 
shall,  on  conviction  before  the  mmiicipal  com-t,  be  fined  310  for  each  and  every  offense.] 


Articles. 


Anchors,  5  cwt.  and  under,  each 

Anchors,  5  cwt.  and  under  12  cwt.,  each 

Anchors,  12  cwt.  and  upward,  each 

Bacon,  per  100  lbs.,  loose 

Barrels,  dry 

Barrels,  wet 

Barrels,  half 

Bags,  coflee,  pepper,  and  spice 

Bags,  shot 

Bales,  yam  sheeting 

Bales,  hay  and  straw 

Boxes,  bales  and  all  measurement  goods 

Boxes,  axes  and  tin 

Bags,  corn,  oats,  peanuts,  etc.,  per  bushel. . . 

Brick,  per  M.,  packed 

Bundle,  spades,  shovels,  scythes,  per  dozen  . 

Baggies  and  sulkies,  each 

Butter  and  lard,  in  firkins,  each 

Butter  and  lard,  in  tubs 

Boxes  cheese,  per  100  lbs 

Barrels  lime,  plaster,  etc 

Boxes  tobacco,  100  lbs 

Bagging,  per  bale 

Cabbage,  per  100 

Casting  and  hollow  ware,  per  ton 

Carriages  and  jersey  wagons,  each 

Casks,  rice,  flaxseed,  etc 

Casks,  half 

Cables,  under  6  cwt 

Cables,  over  6  cwt 

Cotton,  per  bale 

Cordage,  per  ton 

Coal,  ballast,  and  such  articles,  loose,  per  ton 

Crates,  crockery  and  onion,  medium  size 

Chairs,  each,  or  bundles  of  two 

Demijohns 

Flag  and  curbstones,  per  ton 

Grindstones 

Guano,  per  ton 

Hampers 

Hogsheads  molasses,  sugar  and  coal 

Hogsheads  liquors 

Hogsheads  bacon 

Hogsheads  or  casks  oil,  100  gallons 

Hogsheads  crockery 

Hoops,  per  U 

Hoops,  iron,  per  ton 

Hides,  dry  and  raw,  each 

48417°— 10 22 


Wharf- 


Cents. 
20 
30 
50' 
3 


1 

i 

2S 

2 

25 

2 

2 

3 

4 

3 

10 

20 

50 

40 

10 

5 

25 

50 

10 

37 

20 

15 

2 

1 

2U 

2 

25 

2 

15 

15 

10 

15 

10 

20 

20 


Storage. 


First 
week. 


Cents. 
40 
60 
75 
10 
10 
10 

6 
10 

2 

15 

15 
1 
5 
2 

15 
5 

60 
6 
4 
5 
5 
6 


30 
100 
100 
15 
10 
40 
100 
20 
6 


After. 


Cents. 
20 
30 
50 
5 
5 
5 
3 
5 
1 
5 
5 
1 
2 
1 
10 
2 
26 
2 
2 
2 
5 
3 


10 
2 
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T4.BLE  35.— RATES  OF  WHARFAGE  AND  STORAGE  AT  WILMINGTON,  N.  C,  1907— Continued. 


Articles. 


Wliarf- 
age. 


Storage. 


First 


After. 


By  the 
montii. 


Iron,  lieavy  casting  and  macliinery,  per  ton 

Jars,  jugs,  and  like  articles,  eacli 

Kegs  nails,  lead,  mercliandise,  etc 

Kegs  paint 

Laths,  per  M 

Lumber,  per  M  feet 

Mill  stones,  large 

Mill  stones,  small 

Naval  stores: 

Crude  turpentine,  tar 

Kosln 

Spirits  turpentine 

Pipes,  liquor 

Plows,  stocked,  each 

Reams  paper,  printing 

Reams  paper,  wrapping  and  other 

Rope,  coils 

Salt,  per  sack 

Salt,  loose,  per  bushel 

Smith's  bellows 

Staves,  hogsheads  or  barrels,  per  M 

Shingles,  per  M 

Wood,  per  cord 

Wheelbarrows,  each 

ssels: 

Under  100  tons,  per  day 

From  100  to  200  tons,  per  day 

Over  200  tons,  per  day 

For  second,  third,  and  fourth  tier,  half  rates 


1 
2 
1 
20 
50 
50 
30 

3 
2 
5 
15 
2 
1 
i 
2 
2 
1 

0 

20 

10 

25 

5 

200 
300 
500 


Cents. 
40 
2 
3 
2 


CenU, 
20 
2 
2 
1 


Cents, 


75 
5 
5 
3 


10 
10 
20 
SO 
10 
5 


10 
3 
20 
40 
25 

IS 


Six  hours  counted  as  one  day.  Under  six  hours,  half  a  day.  Vessels  occupying  two  or  more  wharves 
pay  each  wharf  pro  rata.  Above  rate  wharfage  to  be  paid  pro  rata.  All  goods  that  remain  on  the  wharf 
(notice  of  landing  having  been  given  to  consignee),  shall  be  subject  to  charges  for  storage. after  twenty-four 
horn's  from  time  of  landing. 

At  Georgetown,  S.  C,  none  of  the  coastwise  or  river  steamer  com- 
panies engaged  in  carrying  package  freight  pays  wharfage  as  such. 
The  owner  of  the  wharf  at  which  the  more  important  boats  land  is 
employed  by  the  boat  lines  as  their  agent  on  a  commission  basis,  and 
the  use  of  the  wharf  appears  to  be  an  incident  to  his  employment 
as  agent. 

At  Charleston,  S.  C,  the  rates  are  those  promulgated  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Southeastern  Freight  Association  on  freight  transshipped 
between  railroad  and  water  lines,  handled  over  the  wharves  of  the 
Charleston  Terminal  Company. 

At  Savannah,  Ga.,  the  rates  on  tlu"ough  traffic  are  shown  in  the 
tariffs  of  the  Southeastern  Freight  Association  and  Table  36.  Maxi- 
mum wharfage  rates  are  fixed  by  a  statute  approved  December  22, 
1829.  This  statute  provides  for  wharfage  and  storage  charges  on 
goods  and  dockage  on  vessels  as  follows: 
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Table  36.— MAXIMUM  WHAEFAGE,  STORAGE,  AND  DOCKAGE  CHARGES  AT  SAVANNAH, 
GA.,  FIXED  BY  STATE  LAW  IN,  1829. 

The  several  owners  or  occupiers  of  wharves  in  Savannah  shall  be  allowed  to  charge,  demand,  and  receive 
the  several  rates  hereinafter  mentioned  for  the  wharfage  or  dockage  of  vessels  lying  at  the  wharves  for  the 
landing  of  produce  and  other  goods,  and  for  the  shipping  of  the  same,  and  for  the  storage  thereof,  and  no 
more;  that  is  to  say: 


Articles. 


Anvils,  each 

Anchors,   500  pounds   and   under   1,200 
pounds 

Anchors,  1,200  pounds 

Anchors,  upward  of  1,200  pounds 

Butts  and  casks,  200  gallons  and  upward. . 

Barrels  ale,  apples 

Barrels  alcohol 

Barrels  beef,  beer,  bread,  bacon 

Barrels  coffee,  com,  cider 

Barrels,  empty 

Barrels  fish,  flour 

Barrels  gunpowder,  100  pounds  and  up- 
ward   

Barrels  gunpowder,  under  100  pounds 

Barrels  gin 

Barrels  hams,  herrings,  or  indigo 

Barrels  lime 

Barrels  molasses 

Barrels  nuts  or  onions 

Barrels  oil 

Barrels  potatoes,  pitch,  plaster  of  Paris, 
porter,  pork,  pimento,  pepper 

Barrels  rice,  same  in  half-barrels 

Barrels  rosin 

Barrels  rum  and  other  spirituous  liquors. . 

Barrels  salt,  sugar,  turpentine,  tar 

Barrels  vinegar,  wine,  whisky 

Barrels,  halves,  and  half-quarter  casks  of 
liquors 

Barrels,  halves,  of  provisions,  ale,  beer, 
cider,  etc 

Bolts  bagging,  canvas,  ducks,  osnaburgs 
(or  per  piece) 

Boxes  dry  goods,  upward  4  feet  square 

Boxes  dry  goods,  imder  4  feet  square 

Boxes  axes,  candles,  chocolate,  cheese, 
cordials,  dates,  figs,  glass  of  50  feet,  her- 
rings, indigo,  prunes,  raisins,  starch, 
cigars,  tin  plate 

Boxes  lemons  and  oranges 

Boxes  sugar 

Boxes  tobacco 

Bales  cotton 

Bales  bagging,  canvas,  carpeting,  blankets, 
and  other  dry  goods 

Bales  deerskins 

Bales  hay 

Bales  empty  bottles 

Baskets,  nests 


Articles. 


Baskets  oil,  wine,  cordial,  etc 

Bacon,  per  thousand  pounds 

Bark  (tanner's),  per  cord 

Bellows  (house) 

Bellows  (blacksmith's) 

Brick  and  tile,  per  thousand 

Bundles    brooms,    bandboxes,    collars, 

hames,  pans,  scythes,  spades,  shovels, 

trees,  vines,  vises,  etc 

Bags  almonds,  coffee,  cocoanuts,  pepper, 

pimento,  ginger 

Bags  grain 

Bags  shot 

Ballast,  per  ton 

Bale  rope,  per  coll 

Cultivators 

Com  sbellers 

Cambooses 

Cheese,  per  100  pounds,  in  bulk 

Carriages  of  4  wheels 

Carriages  of  2  wheels 

Chairs  (sitting) 

Carboys  vitriol 

Cannon  carriages 

Cordage,  per  coil 

Cannon,  of  600  poimds  and  under 

Caimon,  over  600  pounds 

Cables  (chain),  per  ton 

Coal,  per  ton 

Crates  crockery,  onions,  etc 

Cabbages,  per  hundred 

Casks  crockery,  coffee 

Casks  cheese 

Casks  porter,  6  dozen  and  upward 

Cattle,  bulls,  oxen,  cows 

Demijohns  liquor 

Demijohns,  empty 

Furniture,  tables,  bureaus,  etc 

Fish,  dry,  per  100  pounds 

Furnaces,  portable 

Grain  in  bulk,  barley,  com,  peas,  wheat, 

and  other  kinds,  per  100  bushels 

Hams,  each 

Hogsheads  liquors,  molasses,  oil,  etc.,  80 

gallons  and  upward 

Hogsheads,  60  gallons  and  upward 

Hogsheads  sugar,  1,000  pounds  and  over. 

Hogsheads  sugar,  under  1,000  pounds 

Hogsheads  coffee,  700  pounds  and  over . . . 
Hogsheads  coffee,  under  700  pounds 


Cents. 

2 

37i 
37J 

2 


6i 

6J 
20 

2 
100 
50 

1 

3 

3 

3 
25 
60 
25 
35 
10 

m 

8 
4 
S 
26 
2 
1 
6 
2 
2 

25 


12^ 
8 
10 
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TABLE  36.— MAXIMUM  WHARFAGE,  STORAGE,  AND  DOCKAGE  CHARGES  AT  SAVANNAH, 
GA.,  FIXED  BY  STATE  LAW  IN  1829— Continued. 


Articles. 


Hogsheads  dry  goods 

Hampers  bottles 

Hampers  potatoes 

Horses,  mules,  jackasses,  etc 

Iron,  bar  and  pig,  per  ton 

Iron  hollow  ware  and  other  castings,  each 
under  40  pounds  weight 

Iron  hollow  ware,  over  40  pounds  weight, 
per  100  pounds 

Iron  grates,  stoves,  etc 

Iron  pots,  kettles,  and  ovens  with  cover, 
dogs,  per  pair;  wagon  boxes,  per  set,  to 
be  considered  as  one  piece 

Jugs,  jars,  and  other  clay  and  stone  ware. . 

Jugs  pickles,  grapes,  raisins,  etc 

Kegs  nails,  tobaxxo 

Kegs,  50  pounds  and  under 

Kegs,  over  50  pounds 

Kegs  liquor,  20  gallons  and  under 

Kegs  powder,  per  25  poimds 

Kegs  biscuit,  crackers,  lard,  etc 

Kegs  paint,  and  others  same  size 

Kegs  shot,  lead,  etc.,  per  100  pounds 

Lumber,  timber,  boards,  and  other  sawed 
lumber,  per  thousand  superficial  leet 

Lumber,  mahogany,  per  thousand  super- 
ficial feet 

Lumber,  pipe  and  hogshead  staves,  per 
thousand 

Lumber,  barrel  staves,  per  thousand 

Lumber,  heading  tor  pipes  and  hogsheads- 
Lumber,  heading  lor  barrels 

Lumber,  shingles 

Lumber,  reeds  and  hoops,  per  thousand.. . 

Lumber,  laths 

Lumber,  lightwood,  cedar  posts,  and  other 
logs,  each 

Nests,  tubs 

Onions,  per  100  ropes 

Oranges,  per  thousand 

Pipes  Uquor,  100  gallons  and  upward 

Pipes  liquor,  of  60  gallons  and  upward 

Pipes  liquor,  halves,  under  60  gallons 

Pipes  liquor,  quarters,  under  40  gallons. . . 

Pipes  liquor,  eighths,  under  20  gallons 

Plows  and  cultivators 

Pineapples,  per  hundred 

Potatoes,  per  100  bushels 

Paper,  bundle  of  2  reams 

Paper,  printing 

Paper,  wrapping,  1  ream,  large  size 


Rate. 


Cents. 

0 

2 

37i 

25 


IJ 
i 
1 
3 
2 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 

30 

40 


20 
50 
25 
12J 
25 
12i 


12i 
12J 
12i 

8 

0 

5 

3 

()i 

6 
25 

5 

2 

2 


Articles. 


Paper,  wrapping,  small,  per  ream 

Paper,  writing,  per  ream 

Quarter  casks,  under  40  gallons  and  over 

20 

Salt  in  bulk,  per  100  bushels 

Salt  in  bags,  per  bushel 

Stones,  ballast  and  paving,  per  ton 

Stones,  mill,  large,  each 

Stones,  mill,  small,  each 

Stones,  grind 

Stones,  quern 

Stones,  marble,  per  ton 

Sheep,  each 

Sofas,  each 

Settees,  each - 

Stills,  200  gallons  and  over 

Stills,  under  200  gallons 

Sugar  boilers,  large  size 

Sugar  boilers,  small  size 

Tobacco,  in  hogsheads 

Tobacco,  in  kegs  and  boxes 

Tierces  goods,  60  gallons  and  under 

Tierces  goods,  40  gallons  and  under 

Tierces  rice,  and  halves 

Trunks  goods 

Trunks,  empty 

Tea  chests,  50  pounds  and  upward 

Tea  chests,  under  50  pounds 

Tea  chests,  under  20  pounds 

Wagons,  large,  2-horse 

Wagons,  small,  l-horse 

Wheelbarrows,  each 

Every  other  article  in  proportion  to  the 

foregoing  rates. 

Storage. 

Goods  lying  on  wharf  more  than  two  nights 
after  two  working  days  to  be  subject  to 
storage  rates. 
Cotton,  per  week: 

For  the  first  and  last  week.. 

For  each  intervening  week 

Rice,  per  week 

Tobacco,  per  hogshead 

Every  other  article  the  same  as  its  wharf- 
age. 

Dockage  of  vessels. 

Vessels  imder  100  tons,  employed,  per  day. 
Vessels  over  100  tons,  employed,  per  day. . 

Vessels  under  100  tons,  when  idle 

Vessels  over  100  tons,  when  idle 
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At  Augusta,  Ga.,  on  the  Savannah  River,  the  city  owns  and  keeps 
in  repair  the  only  wharf  used  by  3  boat  hnes  operating  to  Savannah. 
For  this  use  the  city  charges  4  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  of  the 
steamboat  companies. 

At  the  principal  ports  on  the  GuK  of  Mexico,  as  far  west  as  New 
Orleans,  the  charges  shown  in  tariffs  of  Southeastern  Freight  Asso- 
ciation apply  on  traffic  of  the  character  described  on  page  310. 
In  the  following  paragraphs  the  wharfage  rates  on  traffic  local  to 
the  several  ports  are  shown  as  far  as  information  is  available. 

At  Apalachicola,  Fla.,  there  is  a  statutory  wharf  charge  of  2  cents 
per  package  and  3  cents  per  barrel  of  200  pounds  or  5  cubic  feet, 
although  it  is  likely  that  these  rates  are  sometimes  cut  on  bulk  ship- 
ments. It  is  not  shown  whether  these  statutory  rates  apply  to  any 
other  ports  in  Florida. 

At  Columbus,  Ga.,  on  the  Chattahoochee  River,  the  city,  which 
owns  the  only  regular  wharf,  makes  no  wharfage  charge  on  merchan- 
dise, but  charges  |5  to  steamboats  for  each  landing. 

At  Mobile,  Ala.,  boats  occupying  the  city-owned  wharves  not  actu- 
ally engaged  in  receiving  or  discharging  cargo  pay  a  dockage  charge 
of  $10  per  day  unless  permission  for  such  use  is  obtained  from  the 
superintendent  of  wharves.  Any  vessel  discharging  its  cargo  on 
wharves  other  than  those  owned  by  the  city,  and  afterwards  using  a 
city  wharf  for  receiving  cargo  is  obliged  to  pay  a  dockage  charge  of 
$25  per  trip.  Apparently  no  provision  is  made  for  the  payment  of 
dockage  by  boats  that  discharge  and  receive  cargoes  regularly  at  the 
city-owned  wharves,  except  that  packet  steamboats  plying  to  the 
eastern  shore  of  Mobile  Bay  are  charged  a  dockage  fee  of  $3  per  day 
in  lieu  of  wharfage  on  cargo.  The  river  steamers  and  all  other  boats 
except  the  bay  boats  mentioned  pay  wharfage  only  on  incoming 
freight;  none  on  goods  shipped.  The  following  table  shows  the 
wharfage  charges  imposed  on  freight  received  at  the  city-owned 
wharves.    Articles  not  enumerated  are  charged  proportionate  rates: 

Table  37.— WHARFAGE  CHARGES  AT  CITY  WHARVES  OF  MOBILE,  ALA.,  1907. 


Articles. 

Rate. 

Articles. 

Rate. 

Building  materials: 

Briclc,  per  1,000          .     . 

Cmls. 
50 
10 
21 
60 
2 
2,4 
40 

8 

11 

2 

Cotton,   cotton  products  and  supplies- 
Continued. 

Cents. 

Laths  and  shingles,  per  1,000 

30 

Lime,  in  barrels,  per  barrel 

Iron  ties,  per  bundle. 

1} 

Lambjr,  per  1,000  feet 

2 

Nails,  per  keg 

Farm  products  and  supplies: 

Corn,  in  bulk,  shelled,  per  bushel 

Com  in  shuck,  per  barrel 

Paint  (25  lbs.),  per  keg..-              

1 

Slate,  per  ton. 

2 

Cotton,  cotton  products  and  supplies: 
Cotton,  per  bale 

2 

3 

Cotton  seed,  per'  sack 

6 

Cotton-seed  meal,  per  sack 

Hides,  per  bale 

16 
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TABLE  37.— WHAEFAGE  CHARGES  AT  CITY  WHARVES  OF  MOBILE,  ALA.,  1907-Cont'd. 


Articles. 


Farm  products  and  supplies — Continued.     Cents. 

Oats,  in  sacks,  per  sack 2J 

Potatoes  and  onions,  in  barrels,  per 
barrel 

Kice,  in  tierce,  per  tierce 

Wool,  per  sack 

Farm  machinery  and  implements: 

Cotton  gins,  each 

Cornshellers,  each 

Grindstones,  per  ton 

Plows,  each 

Straw-outters,  each 

Wheelbarrows,  each 3 

Wagons,  each 50  to  75 

Forest  products: 


Cedar  logs,  each.. 
Staves,  per  1,000.. 
Wood,  per  cord... 


4 
100 
30 


Articles. 


Livestock: 

Cows,  each 

Hogs  and  sheep,  each 

Horses,  each 

Other  articles: 

Anchors,  cables,  and  cordage,  per  ton. 

Boxes  of  various  articles 

Coal,  ice,  and  ballast,  per  ton 

Crockery,  per  hogshead  or  crate 

Engines,  each 

Iron  castings,  and  lead,  per  ton 

Paper,  printing  (ream),  each  bundle... 
Paper,  wrapping  (ream),  each  bundle. . 

Spades  and  shovels,  per  dozen 

Sugar,  salt,  and  coffee,  in  bags,  per  bag. 

Sugar,  in  hogsheads,  per  hogshead 

Yarn,  per  reel 


Rate. 


Centi. 
15 
3 
20 

50 

1  tolO 

30 

30 

75  to 

100,125 

40 

3 

2 

5 

2J 

20 

2 


Goods,  including  cotton,  landed  on  one  wharf  and  taken  from  the 
same  wharf  into  another  craft,  are  charged  two  wharfages — one 
being  assessed  to  the  consignee  and  the  other  to  the  shipper.'' 

At  Montgomery,  Ala.,  on  the  Alabama  River,  in  December,  1908, 
there  were  no  wharfage  charges  on  river  freight,  but  on  completion 
of  a  projected  river  warehouse  it  is  proposed  to  make  a  nominal 
charge  or  to  lease  the  entire  property  with  the  stipulation  that 
independent  boat  lines  shall  enjoy  its  use  upon  payment  of  a  small 
sum  to  the  lessees. 

At  Selma,  Ala.,  where  the  city  wharf  is  said  to  be  in  very  bad  con- 
dition, the  city  makes  no  charge  for  its  use. 

The  wharfage  on  seagoing  vessels  and  shed  charges  at  New  Orleans 
are  as  follows: 

Two  cents  per  ton  per  day,  based  upon  the  gross  tonnage  of 
the  vessel  for  the  first  three  days,  and  the  sum  of  1  cent  per  ton 
per  day  for  the  next  three  ensuing  days,  making  a  maximum 
charge  of  9  cents  on  the  gross  tonnage  for  the  first  six  days;  and 
thereafter,  a  vessel  shall  be  free  from  charge  for  the  period  of 
thirty  days.     *     *     * 

Where  sheds  are  provided,  vessels  using  same  shall  pay  an 
additional  charge  of  1^  cents  per  ton  on  the  gross  tonnage  of 
vessels.     *     *     * 

No  charge  whatever  applies  to  any  part  of  cargo  of  vessel 
placed  upon  the  wharves  or  landings,  either  for  export  or  import. 

The  wharfage  charges  at  New  Orleans  on  steamboats  and  other 
river  craft  are  shown  elsewhere.'' 


"Wharf  Regulations. 


b  See  pp.  348-349. 
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At  Lake  Charles,  La.,  a  city  ordinance  requires  the  owners  of 
wharves  to  permit  the  pubUc  to  use  the  same  and  fixes  rates. 

At  Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  there  is  a  small  city  dock  where  wharfage  is 
charged  in  accordance  with  the  rates  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern 
Railway." 

At  Galveston,  Tex.,  trunk  railroads  pay  50  cents  for  trackage  and 
$1.25  as  a  switching  charge,  for  each  car  switched  over  the  tracks  on 
wharves  of  the  Galveston  Wharf  Company  and  the  Southern  Pacific 
Terminal  Company,  but  these  charges  are  ordinarily  absorbed  by  the 
rail  lines. 

The  rates  and  regulations  of  wharfage  at  wharves  of  these  two 
companies  or  their  lessees  are  shown  in  a  joint  circular  *  published  by 
the  principal  railroads  entering  Galveston.  These  wharfage  charges 
are  imposed  on  all  traffic  (domestic  and  foreign)  if  same  is  given 
wharf  privileges.  As  a  rule,  these  charges  are  absorbed  by  the 
railroads  only  when  so  specified. 

Table  38.— WHARFAGE  RATES  AT  GALVESTON,  TEX.,  ISmfi 


Commodities. 


Commodities. 


Rate. 


Asphalt,  per  100  lbs 

Bagging,  per  100  lbs 

Bags  or  sacks,  in  bales,per  100  lbs 

Ballast,  per  100  lbs 

Bananas  and  plantains,  per  bunch 

Beer,  bottled,  per  100  lbs 

Beeswax,  per  100  lbs 

Binder's  twine,  imp.,  per  100  lbs 

Blinds,  per  100  lbs 

Bone  dust,  hone  meal,  bone  black,  per  100 

lbs 

Bones  and  horns,  per  100  lbs 

Borates,  per  100  lbs 

Brick,  common,  per  1,000 

Brick,  fire,  per  1,000 

Bullion,  per  100  lbs 

Canaigre  root,  per  100  lbs 

Cascolate,  per  100  lbs 

Cement,  in  sacks,  per  100  lbs 

Cement,  plaster,  per  bbl 

Charcoal,  per  sack 

Coal,  per  100  lbs 

Coal  oil,  per  case 

Coooanuts,  per  100 

Coffee,  per  100  lbs 


Cents. 
li 
ij 

2J 
li 
i 
24 
2i 
li 
li 

2} 
IJ 
li 
30 
40 
U 
li 
IJ 
li 
5 
3 
1 
2 
10 
2J 


Copper  matte,  per  100  lbs 

Cotton 

Cotton  seed  and  products: 

Cotton  seed,  per  100  lbs 

Cotton-seed'  hulls,  per  100  lbs 

Cotton-seed  cake,  per  lOOlbs 

Cotton-seed  meal,  per  100  lbs 

Cotton-seed  oil,  per  100  lbs 

Cotton  ties,  per  100  lbs.,  inward 

Cotton  ties,  per  100  lbs.,  outward 

Crates,  crockery,  per  cubic  foot 

Creosote  oil,  in  bulk,  per  measured  bbl., 

per  bbl 

Doors,  per  100  lbs 

Dry  goods,  per  100  lbs 

Eggs,  per  case 

Fertilizers  and  guano,  per  100  lbs 

Flint  pebbles,  per  100  lbs 

Fuel  oil,  in  bulk,  per  measured  bbl.,  per 

bbl 

Fuller's  earth,  per  100  lbs 

Fustic  and  dye  woods,  per  lOOlbs 

Grain  and  grain  products: 

Alfalfa  seed,  per  100  lbs 

Bran,  10  sacks  and  under,  per  sack 


U 
li 

li 

H 

1 

1 

11 

2J 

li 

1 


li 

2i 

3 

li 

li 


2J 


o  See  p.  151. 

^Tartfl  of  Galveston,  Harrisburg  and  San  Antonio  Ry.,  I.  C.  C.  No.  713,  effective  April  17, 1909. 
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Table  38.— WHARFAGE  RATES  AT  GALVESTON,  TEX.,  1909— Continued. 


Commodities. 


Grain  and  grain  products — Continued. 

Over  10  sacks,  per  cwt 

Broom  corn,  baled,  per  100  lbs 

Corn,  10  sacks  and  under,  per  sack... 

Com  meal,  per  100  lbs 

Export,  per  100  lbs 

Flour,  per  100  lbs 

Export,  per  100  lbs 

Grain,  over  10  sacks,  per  100  lbs 

For  export,  delivered  by  elevator, 
per  100 1  bs 

Dried  or  brewers',  per  100  lbs 

Grass  seed,  per  100  lbs 

Oats,  10  sacks  and  under,  per  sack. 

Groceries,  per  100  lbs 

Guayule,  per  100  lbs 

Hardware,  per  100  lbs 

Hay,  per  100  lbs 

When  destined  Cuba,  per  100  lbs 

Hides,  loose,  each 

In  bales,  per  100  lbs 

Green,  per  100  lbs 

Hops,  per  100  lbs 

Household  goods,  perlOOlbs 

Iron  and  steel  articles: 

Iron — boiler,  plate,  bar,  hoop,  wrought, 
etc.,  per  100  lbs 

Iron  waterpipe,  per  100  lbs 

Iron  junk,  per  100  lbs 

Nails,  per  100  lbs 

Pig  iron,  per  100  lbs 

Railroad  iron  and  steel  rails,  per  100  lbs. 

Wire,  per  100  lbs 

Ixtle,  per  100  lbs 

Junk,  per  100  lbs 

Jute  and  jute  butts,  cargo,  imported,  per 

100  lbs 

Jute,  less  than  cargo  lots,  per  100  lbs 

Lead,  per  100  lbs 

Live  stock; 

Calves,  each 

Cattle  (export),  each 

Goats,  each 

Hogs,  each : 

Horses,  mules,  and  colts,  each 

Lumber,  ties,  laths,  shingles,  and  logs: 

Lath,  per  1,000 

Logs  and  timber,  per  100  lbs 

Lumber,  other  than  pine,  per  100  lbs . . 

Lumber,  pine,  per  1,000  feet 

Railroad  ties,  8  feet  long,  hewn,  each. . 

Shingles,  per  1,000 

Staves  and  headings,  per  100  lbs 

Timber,  per  100  lbs 


Rate. 


Cents. 

1 

25 

3 

IJ 

1 

n 

1 

1 

i 

H 
iJ 

4 

2J 

U 

2J 

2i 

IJ 

1 

2i 

2 

2J 

2J 


Commodities. 


Machinery,  per  100  lbs 

Merchandise,  n.  o.  s.,  viz: 

In  bbls.,  wet  or  liquid,  each 

In  bbls.,  dry  or  bulk,  each 

In  l)oxes  not  exceeding  size  of  liquor, 
soap,  or  candle,  each 

In  boxes  not,  exceeding  size  of  coffee, 
extract,  or  ink,  each 

In  carboys,  filled,  each 

In  carboys,  empty,  each 

In  bags  or  sacks  not  exceeding  size  of 

onion,  potato,  or  pecan,  each 

Mineral  ores,  per  100  lbs 

Mineral  wax,  per  100  lbs 

Mohair,  per  100  lbs 

Oil  cake,  per  100  lbs 

Onyx,  per  100  lbs 

Oysters,  per  bbl 

Packing-house  products,  per  2,000  lbs 

Paint,  perlOO  lbs 

Peas  and  beans,  dried,  per  100  lbs 

Pig  lead,  per  100  lbs. .. ; 

Pineapples,  per  100  lbs 

Potatoes,  export,  u.  I.,  per  100  lbs 

Powder,  kegs,  each 

Powder,  J  kegs,  each 

Powder,  J  kegs,  each 

Railroad  material,  per  100  lbs 

Rice  and  rice  products,  per  100  lbs 

Roofing  slate,  per  100  lbs 

Rope,  per  100  lbs 

Rubber,  crude,  per  100  lbs 

Salt,  per  sack 

Salt,  imported,  less  than  full  ship  cargo, 

per  100  lbs , 

Salt,  per  100  lbs.,  cargo,  imported 

Sand  and  shell,  per  cubic  yard 

Sash,  per  100  lbs 

Sisal,  imported,  per  100  lbs 

Soap  stock,  per  100  lbs 

Soda  and  potash,  in  casks  or  drums,  per 

100  lbs 
Spelter,  per  100  lbs 
Sugar,  in  sacks,  per  100  lbs 

Crude,  imported  from  Cuba,  per  100  lbs. 
Tiles,  per  100  lbs 
Watermelons,  each 
Wood,  per  cord 
Wooden  folding  crates  and  crate  shocks,  in 

bundles,  per  100  lbs 
Wool,  baled,  per  100  lbs 

In  sacks,  per  100  lbs. 
Zacaton,  per  100  lbs 
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The  Southern  Pacific  Terminal  Company,  as  shown  elsewhere, 
holds  terminal  privileges  under  the  provision  that  wharfage  should 
be  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the  railroad  commission  of  Texas, 
but  this  does  not  allow  any  person  to  use  the  property  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner."  Goods  landed  on  wharves  of  the  Galveston 
Wharf  Company  or  the  Southern  Pacific  Terminal  Company,  if  not 
removed  the  next  day,  bear  an  additional  daily  charge  of  one-third 
the  original  wharfage  charge.*  Dockage  charges  are  imposed  by 
these  two  companies  or  their  lessees  on  all  vessels  of  50  tons  or  over 
lying  at  their  wharves  and  not  engaged  in  receiving  or  discharging 
cargo,  the  rate  being  2^  cents  per  registered  ton  for  each  day  or  part 
of  a  day.  Vessels  occupying  unassigned  shedded  berths  are  charged 
$100  for  the  use  of  shed  for  loading  or  delivering  cargoes. 

At  Pacific  coast  ports. — The  State  of  Washington,  in  aU  leases 
of  state  harbor  areas,  reserves  the  right  to  regulate  the  rates  of 
wharfage,  dockage,  and  other  tolls  to  be  imposed  upon  commerce  by 
lessees."  The  county  conmiissioners  annually  prescribe  the  rates 
of  wharfage. 

At  Seattle,  Wash.,  the  rates  for  wharfage  and  storage  shown  in 
Table  39  are  fixed  by  the  Seattle  branch  of  the  American  Association 
of  Local  Freight  Agents,  the  members  including  4  agents  of  trans- 
portation companies,  4  dock  companies,  1  shipper,  and  1  wagon 
transfer  conipany.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  rates  of  wharf- 
age on  local  and  on  coastwise  traffic — local  traffic  including  that  with 
Puget  Sound  and  British  Columbia  ports;  coastwise,  that  with 
California,  Alaska,  and  the  Atlantic  coast. 


Table  39.— WHARFAGE  AND  STORAGE  CHARGES  AT  SEATTLE,  WASH.,  1907. 


Commodities. 


On  busi- 
ness to  and 
from  Puget 
Sound  and 
Britisli  Co- 
lumbia. 


On  busi- 
ness to  and 
Irom  Alas- 
k&f  Califor- 
nia, and  At- 
lantic coast 

via  Cape 
Horn. 


Cents. 


Cents. 


25 
li 
2 


General  merchandise,  per  ton 

Apples,  per  box 

Potatoes,  per  sack 

Potatoes  in  sacks,  per  ton,  weight 

Potatoes,  crated,  per  ton,  measurement 

Hops,  per  ton,  measurement 

Brick,  loose,  per  ton 

Cement,  to  Alaska,  per  ton,  weight 

Cement,  to  other  points,  per  ton,  weight 

"Charter  and  Revised  Ordinances,  City  of  Galveston,  1902,  Appendix,  chap.  XCVII,  pp.  410-414. 
'Joint  circular,  Galveston,  Harrisburg  and  San  Antonio  Railway,  I.  C.  C.  No.  713. 
'Pierce's  Code  of  1902,  sec.  8223. 


25 
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Table  39.— WHARFAGE  AND  STORAGE  CHARGES  AT  SEATTLE,  WASH.,  1907— Continued. 


Commodities. 


On  busi- 
ness to  and 
from  Puget 
Sound  and 
British  Co- 
lumbia. 


On  busi- 
ness to  and 
from  Alas- 
ka, Califor- 
nia, and  At- 
lantic coast 

via  Cape 
Horn. 


Cents. 


Lumber,  per  1,000  feet 

Common  soft,  per  1,000  feet 

Hard,  per  1,000  feet 

Hard,  per  ton 

Shingles,  per  1,000 

Laths,  per  1,000 

Lime,  per  barrel 

Horses  (except  stallions),  each 

Stallions,  each 

Cattle,  each 

Hogs,  each 

Sheep  and  goats,  each 

Live  animals,  crated,  per  ton,  measurement 

Steel  beams,  blooms,  billets,  pig  iron,  rails,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds 

Hay,  incoming,  in  addition  to  piling  charges,  per  ton 

Outgoing,  per  ton 

Hay,  grain,  and  feed,  per  ton,  weight 

Grain  and  grain  products; 

Incoming,  per  ton 

Outgoing,  per  ton 

Flour  and  other  grain  products,  per  ton,  weight 

Poultry  food,  rice,  etc.,  per  ton,  weight 

Canned  salmon,  in  cases,  per  ton,  measurement 

Fresh  fish: 

In  boxes  over  14  cubic  feet,  per  box 

In  boxes  under  14  cubic  feet,  per  box 

Pickled  fish,  per  ton,  measurement 

Boom  chains,  each 

Pig  lead,  per  ton,  weight 

Pipe,  each 

Salt  and  sugar,  per  ton,  weight 

Explosives,  per  ton 

Tin  plate,  per  ton,  weight 

Gasoline,  per  ton 

Empty  packages  returned,  per  ton,  measurement 

Bullion  and  treasure,  when  handled  by  dock,  per  S1,000 

Storage,  after  first  48  hours,  for  first  30  days,  per  ton 

For  each  additional  30  days  or  fraction  (except  on  salmon),  per  ton. . 


2i 
10 

5 ; 

25  I 
100  I 

25! 

10  j 
5  ' 


2i 

5 

100 

100 


100 
50 


Cents. 


SO 
100 
50 
10 
10 


50 
10 
10 


50 
50 
50 


50 
50 
85 


25 
50 


The  dockage  charge  at  wharves  controlled  by  members  of  the  Seattle 
Local  Freight  Agents'  Association,  on  all  vessels  awaiting  cargo,  or 
out  of  commission,  is  2  cents  per  ton  (net  tonnage)  per  day  on  the  first 
200  tons  and  three-fourths  cent  per  ton  on  each  ton  over  200  tons, 
Vessels  under  repair  pay  one-half  these  rates  at  the  option  of  the  dock 
company.     At  the  city  piers  vessels  are  charged  a  dockage  fee  of  $2. 

The  rates  for  landing  freight  at  any  municipal  wharf,  incline,  or 
shp,  are:  Merchandise  and  produce,  per  ton,  25  cents;  brick,  per 
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thousand,  15  cents;  stone,  per  ton,  15  cents;  lumber,  per  thousand 
feet  b.  m.,  15  cents;  horses  and  homed  cattle,  per  head,  15  cents; 
and  sheep,  hogs,  goats,  and  other  species  of  live  stock,  per  head,  10 
cents. 

At  Tacoma,  Wash.,  the  dock  companies  maintain  the  Seattle  rates 
for  handling  freight.  Vessels  are  not  charged  for  dockiag.  The  wharf- 
age charges  are  paid  by  the  shipper  or  consignee.  The  minimum 
charge  for  local  shipments  is  10  cents  per  ton;  the  wharfage  on  ship- 
ments for  Alaska,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  etc.,  is  50  cents  per  ton 
up  to  5  tons  and  25  cents  per  ton  for  shipments  of  10  tons  or  over.. 
A  reduction  appears  to  be  made  on  shipments  of  10  tons  and 
over  on  cargoes  bound  for  Alaska,  San  Francisco,  and  New  York. 
Steamboats  operating  between  ports  on  Puget  Sound  pay  a  monthly 
rental  at  the  Northern  Pacific  dock.  The  dock  companies  which 
derive  their  revenues  from  shippers  and  consignees,  provide  dock 
facilities  for  vessels  and  freight,  in  connection  with  which  they  fur- 
nish stevedore  crews  for  loading  and  unloading  as  well  as  storage  and 
warehouse  facihties.  A  representative  of  a  large  dock  company  at 
Tacoma  states  that  shippers  guaranteeing  to  handle  500  tons  per 
month  across  the  dock  of  his  company  are  given  a  special  rate  on 
general  wharfage. 

Mimicipal  corporations  in  Oregon  may  fix  the  maximum  rates  of 
wharfage.  At  Astoria,  Oreg.,  it  is  said  that  there  is  a  uniform  rate  of 
dockage  of  $2.50  per  day  for  small  vessels,  while  large  ships  taking  on 
cargo  usually  pay  a  rate  of  $15  per  day.  At  Portland,  Oreg.,  there  is 
no  docking  charge  to  steamboats  or  coastwise  vessels.  Boats  having 
regular  runs  load  and' discharge  cargoes  at  their  own  or  leased  wharves, 
and  tramp  vessels  that  may  be  chartered  have  the  same  privileges. 
A  number  of  steamboats  have  dock  privileges  with  companies  that 
lease  the  docks  and  pay  a  monthly  rental  for  which  there  is  no  estab- 
lished rate. 

In  California  the  Political  Code  provides  that  the  boards  of  super- 
visors of  every  county — 

Must  fix  the  rate  of  tolls  or  wharfage  for  the  use  of  the  wharf 
*  *  *  or  pier  annually,  which  must  not  produce  an  income  of 
less  than  15  per  cent  per  annum  nor  more  than  25  per  cent  per 
annum  on  the  fair  cash  value  of  the  wharf  *  *  *  or  pier, 
and  on  the  cost  of  repairs  and  maintenance  thereof,  exclusive  of 
the  amount  paid  for  license  imposed  by  the  next  section." 

oThe  section  referred  to  (No.  2917)  provides  that  "when  the  wharf  or  pier  is  com- 
pleted and  the  tolls  or  wharfage  fixed,  the  owner  is  entitled  to  a  license  to  take  the  tolls 
thereon  for  the  term  of  one  year,  to  be  issued  by  the  county  auditor  on  the  payment  of 
such  license  tax  as  the  board  of  supervisors  may  fix,  which,  except  that  for  the  first  year 
must  not  be  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  for  tolls  or  wharfage  for  the 
previous  year,  to  be  paid  to  the  county  treasurer  for  general  road  purposes." 
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The  lands  of  the  State  situate  in  the  city  and'  county  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  those  otherwise  disposed  of  or  situate  within  the  limits  of 
any  incorporated  town  or  city  of  the  State  are  expressly  excluded 
from  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  of  the  Political  Code. 

At  Eureka,  Cal.,  one  of  the  three  street  ends  owned  by  the  city  is 
maintained  as  an  open  slip  for  vessels  and  the  other  two  are  leased. 
Vessels  other  than  those  belonging  to  the  wharf  owners  may  be  accom- 
modated by  paying  reasonable  dockage  fees,  regulated  by  the  board  of 
harbor  commissioners."  Dockage  charges  for  each  day  of  twentj^- 
four  hours  or  fractional  part  thereof  were  fixed  on  the  net  tonnage, 
as  follows:. 

Per  day. 

For  each  vessel  under  50  tons $0.  75 

For  each  vessel  of  50  tons  and  under  75  tons 1. 00 

For  each  vessel  of  75  tons  and  under  150  tons 1. 50 

For  each  vessel  of  150  tons  and  under  250  tons 2. 50 

For  each  vessel  of  250  tons  and  under  500  tons 4. 00 

For  each  vessel  of  500  tons  and  under  1,000  tons 6.  50 

For  each  vessel  of  1,000  tons  and  over 10. 00 

For  each  scow  or  lighter  decked  in,  having  no  tonnage 1. 00 

Wharfage  on  all  freight  is  fixed,  per  day  of  twenty-four  hours  or 
fraction  thereof,  as  follows : 

Table  40.— WHARFAGE  CHARGES  ON  FREIGHT  AT  EUREKA,  CAL. 

Cents. 

Lumber,  for  each  1,000  feet  b.  m 12J 

Shingles  and  shakes,  per  1,000 3 

Posts,  per  100 10 

Stave  bolts  and  firewood,  per  cord 12^ 

Hoop  poles,  per  1,000 12i 

Ship  knees,  each 5 

Wool,  bales,  strapped,  per  bale 3 

Wool,  in  bags,  for  each  bag 2 

Dry  hides,  each i 

At  San  Francisco  the  board  of  state  harbor  commissioners  regulates 
the  rates  of  dockage,  wharfage,  cranage,  tolls,  and  rents,  and  collects 
the  revenue  therefrom.''     The  law  provides,  however,  that — 

No  greater  amount  of  money  shall,  in  the  main,  ever  be  col- 
lected by  the  collection  of  dockage,  wharfage,  tolls,  rents,  and 
cranage  than  shall  be  necessary  to  construct  and  keep  in  repair 
such  number  of  wharves,  piers,  landings,  and  thoroughfares,  con- 
struct sheds,  dredge  such  number  of  slips  and  docks,  construct  a 
sea  wall  and  harbor  embankment,  and  pay  incidental  expenses 
allowed  to  be  paid  by  this  article."^ 

The  commission  has  a  custom  of  leasing  wharves  to  individuals 
or  corporations,  but  these  leases  simply  give  the  lessee  the  right  of 
use  when  he  has  a  vessel  there,  the  commission  reserving  the  right 
to  put  a  vessel  at  said  dock  whenever  the  lessee  is  not  using  it.   These 

o  Political  Code,  sees.  2567-2572,  as  amended  by  laws  of  1907,  ch.  107. 
b  Statutes  of  1906,  Ch.  XLV,  pp.  46  and  47. 
a  Political  Code,  sec.  2526. 


Cents. 

Cattle  and  horses,  each 5 

Calves,  each 2i 

Sheep  and  hogs,  each 2 

Coal,  per  long  ton 12} 

Ballast,  per  ton 10 

All  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  not  other- 
wise specified,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  or 

40  cubic  feet 25 
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regular  occupants  of  docks  and  wharves  pay  a  monthly  rental.  The 
board  also  collects  a  fee  on  vessels  docking  (those  of  monthly  lessees 
as  well  as  others)  and  tolls  on  all  merchandise  received  and  discharged. 
The  terms ' '  dockage, ' ' ' '  tolls, ' '  and ' '  wharfage  "are  deiined  by  the  com- 
mission as  follows :  Dockage — The  charge  made  for  vessels  occupying 
berths  at  the  wharves  or  moored  in  any  slip  or  channel.  Tolls — The 
charge  made  for  merchandise  passing  over  state  premises.  Wharfage — 
The  charge  made  for  leaving  merchandise  on  state  premises  longer 
than  the  time  specified  by  the  rules  of  the  harbor  commission.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  word  "toll"  thus  defined,  means  the  same  as 
"wharfage  on  goods"  as  used  in  other  portions  of  this  chapter,  and 
"wharfage"  the  same  as  "storage." 

The  rates  of  dockage  for  a  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  or  any  part 
thereof,  are  2  cents  per  net  registered  ton,  on  the  first  200  tons  or 
under,  for  all  ocean  vessels,  steam  or  sail,  steamboats,  and  barges 
navigating  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  and  the  rivers  and  waters  flowing 
into  it.  For  all  such  vessels  oyer  200  tons,  net  register,  the  rate  is 
$4  for  the  first  200  tons  and  three-quarters  of  a  cent  for  each  additional 
ton.  Half  dockage  rates  are  charged  under  certain  conditions  of 
partial  operation,  repair,  or  idleness  of  vessel.  A  general  dockage  rate 
of  1  cent  per  ton  per  day  is  made  on  all  lighters  while  using  wharves. 
Both  discharging  and  loading  tolls  are  imposed,  with  some  exceptions, 
on  all  merchandise.  On  all  articles  of  merchandise,  except  those 
specified  below,  but  including  flour,  grain,  and  mill  stuffs,  the  usual 
rate  of  "toll"  is  5  cents  per  ton;  lots  of  400  pounds  or  less  pay  1  cent; 
between  400  and  800  pounds,  2  cents;  between  800  and  1,200  pounds, 
Scents;  between  1,200  and  1,600  pounds,  4  cents;  and  between  1,600 
and  2,000  pounds,  the  ton  rate  of  5  cents.  These  subdivisions  apply 
when  goods  are  measured  or  rates  charged  higher  than  the  above. 
Other  tolls  on  specified  articles  are  set  forth  in  the  following  table : 

Table  41.— TOLL  RATES  AT- SAN  FRANCISCO  WHARVES,  1906.<> 


Articles. 


Fir,  redwood,  spruce,  and  all  soft-wood 
lumber,  per  1,000  feet,  b.  m 

Oak,  hickory,  ash,  and  all  hard-wood  lum- 
ber, per  1,000  feet,  b.  m .' 

Lumber  or  timber  discharged  in  the  water 
iu  any  slip,  dock,  basin,  or  canal,  the 
same  as  if  discharged  on  a  wharf 

Piles  discharged  in  any  slip,  dock,  basin, 
or  canal,  per  pile 

Fence  posts,  per  100 

Railroad  ties,  per  1,000  leet  of  lumber, 
board  measure,  contained  therein  (S2  or 
24  feet  to  a  tie,  according  to  size) 

Shingles,  per  40  bundles 

"Harbor  Rules,  Regulations,  and  Rates 
p.  16  (sec.  67). 


Rate. 


Cents. 


20 


6 
10 


10 
10 


Articles. 


Laths,  per  60  bundles 

Shakes,  per  100  bundles 

Empty  barrels  (merchandise),  each 

Empty  barrels  (sugar),  each 

Skins,  per  skin 

Cattle,  horses,  and  mules,  per  head 

Colts  and  calves,  under  a  year  old,  per  head. 

Sheep  and  hogs,  per  head 

Hay,  per  ton 

Crushed  rock,  per  long  ton 

Reapers,  mowers,  horse  rakes,  hay  presses, 
gang  plows,  cultivators,  and  wheeled 
vehicles,  set  up,  each 

Headers  and  separators,  set  up,  each 


Rate. 


Cpnis. 
10 


A 
6 
2J 
1 
5 
5 


10 
20 


adopted  by  the  Board  of  State  Harbor  Commissioners,  190S, 
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Table  41.— TOLL  RATES  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO  WHARVES,  1906— Continued. 


Articles. 

Rate. 

1                              Articles. 

Rate. 

Charcoal,  per  35  sacks  (of  55  pounds),  each. 

Cents. 
5 
6 
5 
5 
6 
1} 
5 
5 
5 
15 

10 
5 

Wool  or  cotton,  in  sacks,  per  sack 

In  bales,  strapped,  per  bale 

[  Hops,  in  bales,  per  bale 

Hides  of  cattle  (green  or  dry),  per  hide 

Cocoanuts,  unhusked,  per  1,000 

CenU. 

Beef,  pork,  or  fish,  6  barrels  to  the  ton 

5 
15 

Wfin3,nn.(s,  per  hunch 

i 

Cordword,  per  cord 

Taubark  and  stave  bolts,  per  cord      - 

Crude  oil,  whether  in  barrels  or  bulk,  per 
ton  of  2,000  pounds  (7J  pounds  to  a  gallon) . 

Crude  oil,  naphtha,  gasoline,  etc.,  con- 
veyed either  outward  or  inward,  over  or 
through  any  wharf,  bulkhead,  or  other 
state  structure,  or  loaded  or  discharged 
in  any  slip,  basin,  or  channel,  per  ton  of 
2,000  pounds  (7|  pounds  to  a  gallon) 

Bricks,  other  than  Are  bricics,  discharged 
on  or  loaded  from  any  wharf,  per  1 ,000. . . 

Briclis,  discharged  from  any  vessel  lying  at 
any  wharf  or  in  any  slip,  doclt,  or  basin 
into  another  vessel  or  received  into  any 
such  vessel  from  any  lighter  or  other  ves- 
sel per  1,000 

5 

There  is  also  a  storage  charge  equal  to  an  additional  toll  for  every 
forty-eight  hours  or  part  thereof. 

By  the  California  Political  Code  no  one  shall  collect  dockage, 
wharfage,  cranage,  or  toll  within  the  area  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  board  of  harbor  commissioners  without  permission  from  said 
commissioners.  It  is  stated  that  lessees  must  charge  the  same  rates 
as  those  fixed  by  the  commissioners  for  wharves  not  under  lease." 

At  PORTS  ON  THE  Great  Lakes. — At  the  lake  ports  wharfage 
charges  as  a  distinct  item  seem  to  be  of  little  importance.  On  the 
great  movement  of  ore  and  coal  in  bulk  wharfage  is  apparently 
included  within  the  freight  rate  or  in  the  charges  for  loading  and 
unloading.  On  package  freight  moved  by  the  regular  lines  wharfage 
is  included  in  the  freight  rates  both  on  through  traffic  and  local 
traffic.  Some  information  has  been  received  of  wharfage  charges  at 
some  of  the  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes,  including  Duluth,  Superior, 
Cleveland,  Buffalo,  and  Charlotte,  N.  Y.,  which  is  the  port  of  Roches- 
ter. At  both  Duluth  and  Superior  there  is  said  to  be  no  public  regu- 
lation of  wharfage  charges.  At  Duluth  there  is  a  fiat  wharfage  charge 
of  50  cents  a  ton  on  all  kinds  of  merchandise  without  classification  at 
the  so-called  "  city  dock."  There  are  no  wharfage  charges  at  Superior 
for  the  use  of  a  city  pier  at  Tower  Bay  slip  on  North  First  street  or  for 
the  use  of  a  little  city  pier  at  Ij  avenue. 

The  charges  for  loading  goods  at  public  landings  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
are  as  follows: 

On  dry  goods  in  boxes  or  bales,  3  cents  per  100  pounds;  on 
groceries,  hardware,  drugs,  medicines,  crockery,  and^  glassware, 

«  Coast  Pilot,  Pacific  Coast,  p.  174. 
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2  cents  per  100  pounds;  on  furniture,  3  cents  per  barrel,  bulk;  on 
iron,  steel,  nails,  and  spikes,  1  cent  per  100  pounds;  on  grind- 
stones and  pig  iron,  12^  cents  per  1,000  pounds;  on  staves  and 
headings,  37^  cents  per  1,000  pieces;  on  wood,  6 J  cents  per  cord; 
on  cedar  posts,  25  cents  per  cord;  on  lumber,  12 J  cents  per  1,000 
f^et;  on  lime  or  sandstone,  25  cents  per  cord;  on  plaster,  12^ 
cents  per  ton;  on  sand  or  brick,  12^  cents  per  wagonload;  on 
pork,  beef,  and  fish,  3  cents  per  barrel;  on  salt,  2  cents  per 
barrel;  and  on  all  other  articles  not  enumerated  rates  or  charges 
proportionate  to  the  foregoing  for  the  first  thirty-six  hours,  and 
50  per  cent  of  the  aforesaid  charges  for  every  twenty-four  hours 
thereafter." 

An  interesting  method  of  collecting  wharfage  for  the  use  of  the 
pubUc  landings  is  authorized  by  the  ordinances  of  1907  (No.  1464). 
By  this  section  it  is  provided  that — 

The  board  of  public  service  shall  annually,  on  or  before  the  first 
Monday  in  March  of  each  year,  advertise  for  two  weeks  in  two 
daily  papers  of  the  city  for  bids  of  cash,  to  be  paid  in  advance  for 
the  right  to  collect  wharfage  upon  any  or  all  of  the  public  landings 
of  the  city,  which  bids  shall  be  reported  to  the  city  council  without 
unnecessary  delay.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  city  clerk,  upon 
payment  to  him  of  the  amount  bid,  to  issue  to  any  person  to 
whom  award  has  been  made,  a  license  to  collect  wharfage  upon 
such  public  landing  or  landings  as  may  have  been  awarded  to 
such  person,  said  license  to  expire  on  the  first  Monday  in  April 
next  following.  Any  person  so  licensed  shall  give  a  bond  with 
sufficient  security  to  keep  such  landings  in  as  good  repair  as  when 
he  took  control  of  them,  the  natural  wear  and  decay  of  the  land- 
ings excepted.* 

Dock  owners  at  Buffalo  charge  for  winter  dockage  of  vessels  from 
$100  to  S300  for  each  vessel  for  the  season.  For  this  consideration 
the  vessel  rents  the  dock  for  the  winter  season. 

At  Charlotte,  N.  Y.,  practically  all  the  merchandise  traffic  goes 
over  the  landing  of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road. The  charges  for  the  use  of  this  landing  are  subject  to  frequent 
changes.  No  wharfage,  however,  is  charged  (as  such)  on  goods  going 
over  the  railroad. 

Section  4.  Loading  and  unloading  charges. 

The  charges  for  transshipping  cargoes  are  mainly  for  labor  and  for 
the  use  of  mechanical  appliances.  The  labor  cost  varies  according  to 
the  freight,  manner  of  handling,  and  scale  of  wages.  The  expense  of 
handling  package  freight  is  usually  borne  by  the  navigation  com- 
panies; in  bulk  cargoes,  either  by  vessel  owners  or  the  shippers,  as 
agreed.  Proper  stowage  and  expeditious  handling  require  a  consid- 
erable degree  of  skill.     Transfer  of  merchandise  to  and  from  the 

a  Revised  Ordinances  of  City  of  Cleveland,  1907,  sees.  1461-1462. 
b  Ordinances  of  1907,  sec.  1464,  pp.  642-643. 
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vessel's  hold  is  usually  by  steam  winches,  and  on  wharves  by  hand 
trucks. 

Handling  charges  on  grain  are  known  as  "elevator  charges,"  and 
include  receiving,  storage,  weighing,  screening,  blowing,  mixing, 
delivery  to  cars  or  vessels,  and  other  incidental  charges.  The  elevator 
and  storage  charges  at  Duluth,  IVIilwaukee,  Chicago,  and  Buffalo 
during  1907  were  as  follows: 

At  Duluth,  ^  cent  per  bushel  first  fifteen  days,  jV  of  1  cent  per 
bushel  for  each  day  thereafter;  at  Milwaukee,  J  cent  per  bushel, 
including  ten  days'  storage  and  elevating,  each  succeeding  day  ^V  of 
1  cent  per  bushel,  including  unloading  and  loading  from  or  to  cars  or 
vessels;  at  Chicago,  |  cent  per  bushel  first  ten  days  or  part  thereof, 
j^o  of  1  cent  per  bushel  each  succeeding  day. 

At  Buffalo,  where  9  elevators  constitute  the  membership  of  the 
Western  Elevating  Association,  the  charge  for  elevating  and  storing 
through  grain — that  is,  grain  not  remaining  in  store  more  than  ten 
days — is  i  cent  per  bushel,  regardless  of  whether  it  is  forwarded  by  rail 
or  by  canal.  The  charge  for  additional  storage  is  at  the  rate  of  J  cent 
per  bushel  for  each  ten  days  or  part  thereof. 

The  so-called  independent  elevators  (four  in  number)  are  said  to  cut 
the  rate  on  canal  grain  to  about  {  cent  per  bushel.  Besides  the  rate 
received  for  elevating  grain,  the  elevator  receives  $1.20  per  1 ,000 
bushels  for  the  use  of  steam  shovels  in  the  boats. 

The  maximum  legal  charge  for  elevating  grain  in  the  State  of  New 
York  is  I  of  a  cent  per  bushel.  Of  this  charge  the  New  York  com- 
merce commission  in  1900,  after  thorough  inquiry,  said: 

The  evidence  tends  to  prove  that  ^  cent  per  bushel,  the  amount 
charged  for  elevating  grain  at  Buffalo,  is  sufficient  to  pay  divi- 
dends to  a  number  of  unused  and  dismantled  elevators,  besides 
according  substantial  profits  to  the  elevators  in  use. 

Prior  to  July  30,  1907,  the  elevating  charge  on  grain  going  forward 
from  Buffalo  by  rail  was  usually,  if  not  always,  absorbed  in  the  ex-lake 
rate.  At  present,  however,  the  elevating  charge  appears  as  a  separate 
item  on  the  freight  bills  on  ex-lake  grain  from  Buffalo.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  several  elevators  that  formerly  did  a  canal  business 
exclusively  were  forced  out  of  busuiess  through  the  control  of  eleva- 
tors by  railroads.  The  representative  of  a  forwarding  company 
stated  in  March,  1910,  that  in  order  that  the  canal  may  do  business 
it  must  have  a  rate  of  from  J  to  1  cent  below  the  rail  rates.  The 
manager  of  some'  independent  elevators  stated  that  if  a  receiver  of 
grain  in  Buffalo  would  threaten  to  take  away  his  grain  from  the 
elevator  in  a  wagon,  or  if  the  grain  was  to  be  shipped  to  Black  Kock 
or  some  near-by  point  where  the  rail  rate  is  only  a  switching  charge, 
the  independent  elevators  would  not  hesitate  to  do  the  work  for  less 
than  i  cent. 
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The  elevators  doing  free  business  for  the  canal  charged,  in  1 908,  one- 
half  cent  for  railroad  business.  But  the  New  York  Central  and  the 
Pennsylvania  refused  to  take  grain  from  them,  on  the  ground  that  if 
one-fourth  cent  were  rebated,  the  railroad  would  be  liable  under  the 
interstate  commerce  act.  This  compels  these  elevators  to  use  the 
local  freight  rates  on  all  their  rail  shipments,  even  to  points  where 
considerably  lower  "at  and  east"  rates  apply  from  other  elevators. 
Two  Buffalo  (railroad)  elevators  are  said  to  have  handled  no  grain 
in  1908  up  to  August  26. 

About  August  15,  1908,  the  Montreal  harbor  board  reduced  the 
charge  for  elevation  to  ocean  steamships  at  Montreal  from  If  cents  to 
^  cent  a  bushel;  and  it  was  said  that  Duluth  and  Chicago  found  it 
cheaper  to  ship  that  way  than  through  Buffalo.  Grain  went  from 
Lake  Superior  to  Montreal  and  into  the  ocean  steamships  by  floating 
elevator,  all  for  4j  cents  a  bushel.  From  the  head  of  the  lakes  to 
Buffalo  the  rate,  in  1908,  was  1  cent,  and  from  Buffalo  to  New  York 
on  export  grain  54  cents,  or  6J  cents  in  all.  The  5J-cent  rate  only 
takes  the  lighter  alongside  the  floating  elevator  at  New  York;  the 
floatiag  elevator  makes  an  additional  charge. 

By  articles  of  agreement  between  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange 
and  the  various  railroads,  effective  from  April  1,  1905,  the  New  York 
charge  on  grain  delivered  to  ocean  vessels  direct  from  railroad 
elevators  is  i  cent  per  bushel,*^  and  this  rate  appears  also  in  the  New 
York  Central  Eastbound  Billing  Instructions,  effective  August  24, 
1908.'  All  the  export  grain  from  New  York,  however,  goes  in  less 
than  carload  lots  and  is  handled  by  the  floating  elevators  of  the 
International  Elevating  Company.  The  charge  for  this  service  is 
f  cent  per  bushel. 

The  charges  on  grain  in  the  port  of  New  York  as  shown  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  for  1907-8  were  as  follows: 

CHAEGES,  GRAIN  IN  STORE,  TO  TAKE  EFFECT  JUNE  1,  1899. 

Receiving,  weighing,  and  discharging  on  all  sound  grain, 
including  storage,  first  ten  days  or  part  thereof,  f  cent  per 
bushel. 

And  every  succeeding  ten  days  or  part  thereof,  I  cent  per 
bushel. 

All  accrued  storage  on  grain  remaining  in  store  on  April  30 
and  October  31,  in  each  year,  must  be  paid  up  to  date,  under 
penalty  of  {  cent  per  bushel  additional  storage  if  not  so  paid  at 
each  of  the  above-named  dates. 

Trimming  from  canal  boats,  11.50  per  1,000  bushels. 

Trimming  into  ocean  vessels  and  schooners,  $2  per  1,000 
bushels. 

a  Report  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  1907-8,  p.  211. 
i  New  York  Central  Eaetbound  Billing  Instructions  No.  7,  p.  44. 
48417°— 10 23 
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Extra  storage  on  grain  delivered  to  ocean  vessels,  ^  cent  per 
bushel. 

Screening  and  blowing  on  receipt  or  delivery,  J  cent  per 
bushel. 

Mixmg  grain  of  different  grades,  on  receipt  or  delivery,  in- 
cluding screening  and  blowing,  J  cent  per  bushel. 

All  grain  received  after  this  date  to  be  lightered  out  on  same 
conditions  that  railroad  grain  is  now  delivered. 

All  grain  received  will  be  subject  to  the  above  rules  and  the 
conditions  of  the  warehouse  receipts. 

Brooklyn  Wharf  and  Warehouse  Company, 

A.  C.  Fetterolf,  Manager  Grain  Department. 

S.  W.  BowNE  Company, 

W.  E.  Tbuesdell,  President. 

Brooklyn  Elevator  and  Milling  Company, 

Amos  H.  Cropsey,  Manager. 

Clark  &  Allen,  Trustees  Estate  of  Wm.  Beard. 

(To  take  effect  August  23,  1900.) 

At  Boston  the  Boston  Towboat  Company  has  3  floating  eleva- 
tors of  from  10,000  to  14,000  bushels  capacity.  These  are  not  mere 
transfer  elevators,  like  those  at  New  York.  At  Boston  the  grain  is 
put  into  the  floating  elevator,  which  is  then  towed  alongside  the 
steaniship  and  the  grain  is  then  elevated  out.  In  New  York,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  floating  elevators  merely  transfer  the  grain  from  a  canal 
boat  or  lighter  on  one  side  to  the  ship  on  the  other.  For  the  floating 
elevator  service  at  Boston  a  charge  of  J  of  a  cent  per  bushel  is  made. 

The  elevator  charges  on  export  grain  at  Boston  elevators  of  the 
Boston  and  IVlaine  Railroad  (effective  August  20,  1906)  were  as 
follows : 

Elevating. — Nine-tenths  of  a  cent  per  bushel,  which  includes 
the  storage  and  insurance  for  twenty  days. 

On  grain  to  be  used  for  cattle  feed  on  ocean  steamers,  IJ  cents 
per  bushel,  which  includes  storage  and  insurance  for  twenty 
days  and  delivery  at  Boston  and  Maine  wharves  on  which  the 
elevator  is  located,  in  cars. 

After  the  expiration  of  the  twenty  days  a  charge  of  one-eighth 
of  a  cent  per  bushel  for  each  ten  days  or  fraction  thereof  to  cover 
storage  and  insurance. 

Blowing  and  screening. — One-eighth  of  a  cent  per  bushel. 

Drying. — Wet  grain,  3^  cents  per  bushel. 

Damp  or  warm  grain,  2^  cents  per  bushel. 

Charges  for  elevating  and  drying  will  be  on  the  gross;  for 
storage,  on  the  net  weights. 

The  charges  for  elevation  and  storage  at  the  Grand  Junction 
Elevator  at  East  Boston  are  the  same  as  above." 

The  following  storage  and  elevator  charges  apply  on  grain  handled 
at  the  elevators  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  at  Locust  Point 
(Baltimore),  Md. : 


"Twenty-third  Annual  Report,  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1908,  p.  156. 
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Cent  per  bu. 
Storage  on  grain  from  cars  for  the  first  twenty  days  or  any  part  of  the 

same,  including  receiving,  also  delivery  in  bulk  to  vessels  or  cars J 

Storage  on  grain  from  cars  for  the  first  twenty  days  or  any  part  of  the 

same,  including  receiving,  also  delivery  in  bulk  from  vessel 1 

Each  succeeding  five  days,  or  part  of  same a. 

Delivering  in  bags,  to  be  sewed  or  tied I 

Mixing,  to  apply  on  total  quantity  mixed i 

Screening  and  blowing I 

The  maximum  charge  for  both  mixing  and  blowing  and  screening,  of 

part  or  all  of  any  parcel  (the  rate  to  apply  on  the  entire  parcel) -^ 

Handling i 

Reloading  or  trimming  cars per  car.  $1 

Certain  specified  deductions,  termed  "scaleage,"  are  made  to  cover 
loss  in  weight  incident  to  handling  the  grain."' 

In  the  movement  of  coal  on  the  Great  Lakes,  vessels  do  not  pay 
the  costs  of  loading  and  discharging.  The  charge  for  unloading 
ore  was,  in  1907,  20  cents  per  ton. 

The  charge  to  lake  vessels  for  trimming  and  unloading  iron  ore  was 
22  cents  per  ton  in  1901,  19  cents  per  ton  in  1902,  21  cents  per  ton  in 
1903  and  1904,  and  20  cents  per  ton  in  1905,  1906,  1907,  and  1908. 
Wooden  vessels  requiring  trimming  paid  an  additional  charge  of 
about  3  cents  per  ton  from  1902  to  1908.'' 

At  Norfolk,  schooners  pay  a  "trimming"  charge  on  coal  of  7  cents 
per  ton.  Around  New  York,  coal  barges  pay  a  trimming  charge  of  3 
cents  per  ton. 

The  stevedore  charges,  in  1901,  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  to  steamers 
furnishing  steam  winches  were  as  follows :  "^ 

Table  42.— STEVEDORE  CHARGES  AT  PENSACOLA,  FLA.,  1901. 
[Steamers  furnishing  steam  winches.] 


Commodities. 

Rate. 

Commodities. 

Rate. 

Steamers  loading. 
Cotlion,  square,  per  bale 

Cents. 
35 
15 
15 

30 
100 

i 

30 

50 
90 
9 

30 
5 

Steamers  loading— Continued. 

Pig  iron,  dumped  in  holds,  per  ton 

Pig  iron  and  spelter,  carried  and  stowed 

Cents. 
25 

Cotton,  square,  hand  stowed,  per  bale 

Cotton,  round,  per  bale. 

40 

Cotton-seed  meal,  bones,bran,  flour,  grain, 
hoofs,  oilcake,  sugar  and  like  general 
cargo  in  sacks,  per  ton .   .   . 

Resin,  per  ton 

30 

90 

Tobacco,  per  hogshead                  

62J 
10 

Grain,  in  bulk,  trimming,  per  1,000  bushels. 

Filling  and  sewing  bags,  per  bushel 

Sack  hire,  each 

Trimming  coke,  per  ton           

17 

Hire  of  chains  and  dogs  for  timber  rafts, 
each 

Use  of  stamp  for  marking  timber,  for  each 

Lard  and  tallow  in  tierces,  per  ton 

I^gs,  staves,  and  lumber  from  interior, 
per  ton 

5 

200 

Pitch  pine  lumber  per  1,000  feet 

Oil  and  turpentine  in  barrels,  per  barrel. . . 
Phosphate  roek,  loading  and  trimming. 

Steamers  discharging. 
Guano,  kainit,  salt,  pyrites,  and  the  like. 

40 

Phosphate  rock,  leveling,  extra,  per  Ion . . 

30 

"Central  States  Despatch  Eastbound  Guide  Book,  No.  7,  p.  172. 

'Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics,  December,  1908,  p.  1167. 

•^"Pensacola  Harbor,"  issued  by  L.  and  N.  R.  R. 
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At  Galveston,  Tex.,  charges  for  loading  and  unloading  freight  not 
to  exceed  the  usual  contract  rates  are  absorbed  by  rail  lines  except 
in  the  case  of  certain  classes  of  traffic  among  which  are  carload 
freight  to  and  from  Galveston  proper  and  also  inbound  freight  offered 
by  water  carriers  other  than  regular  coastwise  lines  and  steamers 
from  foreign  ports." 

Section  5.  Other  port  terminal  charges. 

Lighterage  charges. — Much  of  the  freight  handled  by  lighter 
at  New  York  is  through  freight  to  or  from  coastwise  and  foreign 
vessels,  largely  handled  on  a  through  rate,  in  which  case  the  lighterage 
charge,  within  specified  limits,  is  "absorbed."  The  terminal  rail- 
roads provide  that — 

The  term  "lighterage  free  "  should  be  fully  understood  to  mean 
that  carload  freight  will  be  lightered  free  to  any  public  pier  or 
landing  within  lighterage  limits.  Delivery  can  also  be  made 
to  any  private  pier  or  landing  within  lighterage  limits,  provided 
consignees  have  an  arrangement  with  owners  or  occupants  of 
such  pier  for  the  reception  of  the  freight.* 

For  this  service  the  terminal  railroads  at  New  York  are  allowed  3 
cents  per  100  pounds  by  connecting  carriers.  This  is  1.8  cents 
per  bushel  on  wheat,  about  the  same  as  the  lake  rate  from  Duluth  to 
Buffalo,  and  the  exact  amount  of  the  differential  existing  between 
the  all-rail  rates  from  Chicago  to  New  York  and  Baltimore,  re- 
spectively. The  lighterage  charge  on  less-than-carload  lots  is  pro- 
vided for  as  follows : 

In  the  event  of  lighterage  being  performed  on  a  less-carload 
shipment  of  eastbound  or  westbound  freight  which  is  lighterage 
free  in  carloads,  the  charge  for  such  service  shall  be  3  cents  per 
100  pounds,  with  a  minimum  charge  of  16,  which  shall  be  added 
to  the  freight  charges  [with  certain  exceptions]." 

No  allowance  in  lieu  of  lighterage  is  made  to  shippers,  consignees, 
or  vessels  delivering  or  receiving  freight  at  the  railroad  termini.'' 
For  movement  outside  the  lighterage  limits  specified  in  the  rules, 
an  extra  towage  charge  is  imposed.*  In  lieu  of  lighterage,  railroads 
make  "free  delivery"  by  car  floats  on  shipments  of  6  cars  or  more 
within  the  free  lighterage  limits.  Beyond  an  allowance  of  $2  a  car, 
shippers  or  consignees  are  required  to  load  or  unload  the  cars  at  their 
own  expense.  But  such  "floatage"  is  subject  to  allowances  by  con- 
necting roads  as  in  the  case  of  goods  lightered.* 

oG.H.  andS.  A.,  I.  C.  C.  713. 

6  B.  and  0.  R.  R.  Co.,  Eastbound  Guide  Book,  I.  C.  C.  No.  3853,  p.  5. 

clbid.,  p.  6. 

dlbid.,  p.  7. 

e  Ibid.,  p.  8. 
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Complaint  is  frequently  made  that  the  amount  apportioned  to  the 
so-called  terminal  railroads  at  New  York  for  lighterage  service  is 
excessive  and  is  said  to  be  one  cause  of  much  of  the  relative  decline 
of  commerce  at  New  York.  Evidence  obtained  by  the  New  York 
Commerce  Conunission,  in  1900,  was  declared  to  substantiate  the 
excessive  character  of  the  charge.  The  railroads  state,  however,  that 
the  shipper  or  consignee  does  not  pay  for  the  lighterage  service, 
because  it  is  a  part  of  the  through  rate;  that  the  lighterage  charge  is 
a  mere  matter  of  division  between  the  railroads ;  also  that  the  light- 
erage is  performed  at  a  loss,  partly  on  account  of  the  great  extent  of 
"free  lighterage"  lipiits  and  the  large  number  of  single  carloads 
handled." 

In  Boston  Harbor  there  is  very  little  lighterage  done,  that  which  is 
done  being  mostly  from  coastwise  vessels  to  railroad  piers.  The 
charge  is  usually  about  60  cents  per  ton  on  merchandise  and  12  cents 
per  bale  on  cotton. 

At  Philadelphia  direct  track  delivery  may  be  made  between  rail- 
road cars  and  vessels  at  some  piers. ''  In  other  cases  lighterage  or 
car-float  service  is  necessary.  In  this  connection  billing  instruc- 
tions issued  for  the  New  York  Central  Fast  Freight  Lines  provide 
that — 

On  all  freight  which  is  delivered  to  steamers  at  piers,  or  along- 
side elevators  at  Philadelphia,  1^  cents  per  100  pounds  will  cover 
the  cost  of  delivery,  but  on  all  traffic  which  is  lightered  from  piers 
or  elevators  to  alongside  steamers  or  docks  in  Philadelphia  Har- 
bor, either  for  export  or  domestic  trade,  an  additional  terminal 
of  1^  cents  per  100  pounds  will  be  charged  to  cover  lighterage 
expense,  the  same  to  be  settled  by  voucher.  This  will  not  apply 
to  Delaware  Avenue  Station,  Pa.,  or  Camden,  N.  J.,  which  are 
reached  by  float  from  Port  Richmond." 

Billing  instructions  of  the  Baltimore  and.  Ohio  Railroad  provide 
that — 

If  arrangements  have  previously  been  made  for  the  use  of  pri- 
vate wharves  along  Schuylkill  and  Delaware  rivers,  Philadelphia, 
and  along  Delaware  River  in  Camden  and  New  Jersey  territory 
adjacent  to  Philadelphia,  delivery  of  carload  business  may  be 
made  by  car  float.  Inquiry  should  first  be  made  of  Traffic 
Department,  Philadelphia,  for  information  as  to  whether  satis- 
factory delivery  can  be  made,  and  at  what  cost,  if  any,  over 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  rates. "* 

1  New  York  Cominerce  Commission,  1900,  pp.  117-118. 

*See  pp.  12  and  13  of  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  Eastbound  Guide 
Book,  1.  C.  C.  No.  3853.  See  also  Lehigh  Valley  Despatch  Fast  Freight  Line,  East- 
boimd  Billing  Instructions  No.  6,  taking  effect  November  2,  1903,  p.  43. 

"New  York  Central  Fast  Freight  Lines,  Rate  Bases  and  Billing  Instructions  No. 
1,  for  Eastbound  Freight,  effective  August  24,  1908,  p.  53. 

"* Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  Eastbound  Guide  Book,  I.  C.  C.  No. 
3853,  p.  13. 
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Beyond  certain  specified  limits,  at  Philadelphia,  there  is  a  towage 
charge  in  addition  to  the  customary  charge  for  lighterage." 

Lighters  are  also  employed  in  connection  with  railroad  traffic  at 
Baltimore,  Norfolk,  and  other  ports. ''  At  Savannah,  Ga.,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  steamship  shipments  is  loaded  from  lighters  of 
the  Savannah  Lighterage  and  Transfer  Company.  By  a  contract 
between  this  company  and  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railway  Company, 
the  Savannah,  Florida  and  Western  Railway  Company  (Atlantic 
Coast  Line)  and  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  Company,  dated 
April  23,  1902,  the  lighterage  company  was  to  handle  all  cotton  from 
the  wharves  of  the  railways  to  ships  lying  elsewhere  in  Savannah 
at  6  cents  per  square  bale  and  3  cents  per  round  bale.  The  two 
railways  last  named  agreed  that  all  naval  stores  from  their  wharves 
transferred  to  vessels  of  the  Merchants  and  Miners  Transportation 
Company  and  the  Ocean  Steamship  Company  (which  use  the  wharves 
of  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railway)  be  handled  by  lighters  of  the 
lighterage  company  at  the  rate  of  4  cents  per  package.  <^  At  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  and  Charlotte  Harbor,  Fla.,  vessels  lying  at  anchor  in  the 
harbor  are  loaided  with  phosphate  rock  from  lighters. 

Drayage  or  CARTAGE  CHARGES. — Cartage  is  often  an  important 
terminal  expense.  In  some  cases  cartage  is  necessary  between  the 
wharves  of  two  different  boat  lines  or  between  a  railroad  and  a  boat 
line.  Such  expenses  are  generally  absorbed  as  part  of  the  freight 
rate  where  joint  through  tariff  rates  are  in  effect,  but  where  goods 
are  handled  on  a  combination  of  local  rates  these  charges  are  usually 
paid  by  shipper  or  consignee.  At  some  ports,  where  railroads 
perform  drayage  free  on  certain  classes  of  freight,  boat  lines  have 
been  forced  to  do  the  same. 

Storage  or  avarehouse  charges. — It  is  customary  to  allow  freight 
to  remain  without  payment  of  storage  charges  for  a  certain  limited 
period.  Such  charges  are  usually  applied  at  the  expiration  of 
twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  after  landing. 

Demurrage  charges  and  dispatch  money. — Demurrage  is  a 
charge  for  detention  of  a  vessel  beyond  an  agreed  or  customary 
period.  On  the  other  hand,  a  premium  is  sometimes  paid  for 
prompt  transshipment. 

II.  POUTS  ON  THE  RIVEBS  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY. 

Section  6.  Wharfage  and  wharf-boat  charges  at  river  ports. 

On  the  Mississippi  system  the  port  charges  differ  somewhat  from 
sea  and  lake  port  charges,  due  to  different  conditions.     Charges  for 


o  Central  States  Despatch,  Eastbound  Guide  Book,  No.  6,  p.  116. 
6  "Ocean  Freight  Rates,"  Bulletin  No.  67,  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of 
Agriculture. 
«  Interstate  ('ommerce  Commission  Contract  File,  No.  2857. 
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harbor  towage  occur,  though  infrequently.  Wharf  masters'  fees  are 
practically  part  of  the  charges  made  for  the  use  of  public  landing 
places.  No  quarantine  fees  are  imposed.  The  charges  for  the  use 
of  wharves  are  important  and  are  usually  made  by  towns  for  the 
use  of  public  landings  by  boats  carrying  package  freight.  Other 
landing  places,  where  bulk  freight  is  handled  for  the  most  part,  are 
usually  either  owned  or  leased  by  the  owners  of  the  craft  or  cargo. 
There  is  httle  uniformity  in  rentals  of  unimproved  water-front 
property  leased  by  municipalities.  The  most  important  elements 
of  expense  for  handling  freight  at  river  ports  are  those  incurred  for 
wharfage,  loading,  and  unloading,  and  sometimes  storage.  Light- 
erage is  infrequent. 

Wharfage  charges  upon  craft  making  landings  usually  go  to  the 
riparian  towns;  in  theory,  for  maintaining  the  landing  facilities. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  many  of  the  river  towns,  after  having 
made  some  attempt  at  improvement,  do  not  devote  the  money  to 
wharf  purposes,  except  to  pay  th&  salary  of  wharf  masters  or  assist- 
ants. Many  smaller  towns  spend  absolutely  nothing  for  the  improve- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  river  front  for  use  by  boats.  Wharfage 
charges  directly  on  freight  do  not  appear  to  be  generally  exacted  by 
public  authorities,  though  they  occasionally  occur.  Goods  are, 
however,  subject  at  many  ports  to  wharf -boat  charges  made  by 
private  owners. 

For  the  use  of  wharf  boats  owned  by  private  parties  there  are 
so-called  "agency  charges."  These  charges  are  made  for  the  serv- 
ices of  the  wharf-boat  proprietor  as  agent  of  the  boat  line  for  the 
receipt  and  delivery  of  freight.  Such  charges  may  be  made  on  a 
commission  basis  or  at  so  much  per  week,  month,  or  year,  depending 
upon  the  volume  of  business.  At  such  private  wharf  boats  a  dis- 
tinct charge  is  also  frequently  made  to  shippers  and  consignees  upon 
freight  handled  over  the  wharf  boats.  The  term  "agency  charges" 
is  also  applied  sometimes  to  these  costs  to  the  shipper  or  consignee. 
These  charges  are  made  directly  on  the  freight. 

At  the  more  important  towns  the  landing  charges  are  generally 
fixed  not  for  profit,  but  rather  with  regard  to  the  expense  of  improv- 
ing and  maintaining  the  landings.  As  a  rule,  the  receipts  are  in 
excess  of  expenditures.  Rates  are  sometimes  fixed  by  statute,  but 
usually  by  municipal  ordinance.  A  wharf  master  usually  has  the 
immediate  supervision  of  the  public  water  front  and  assesses  and 
collects  the  landing  charges. 

Landing  and  wharf-boat  charges  are  especially  important  consid- 
erations to  packet  steamboats  and  also  to  shippers  and  consignees 
of  package  freight.  Bulk  freight  is  generally  loaded  and  unloaded 
at  landings  controlled  by  parties,  who  also  own  the  craft  and  the 
appliances  by  which  the  commodities  are  handled. 
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The  owners  of  a  number  of  packet  lines  plying  on  the  Ohio  River 
complain  that  the  wharfage  charges  imposed  on  boats  at  many 
points,  particularly  those  on  the  upper  Ohio,  are  so  high  that,  when 
added  to  wharf-boat  charges  on  freight,  shipments  are  diverted  to 
railroads.     A  prominent  steamboat  official  says: 

I  believe  that  the  wharfage  question  is  the  most  serious  one 
with  which  the  steamboat  has  to  contend.  This  question  on 
the  Ohio  River  involves  a  charge  amounting  to  practically  one- 
third  of  the  boats'  net  profits.  The  Federal  Government  should 
control  the  landings  on  rivers  on  which  interstate  commerce 
moves,  and  the  landings  should  be  free.  The  Government 
should  build,  own,  and  maintain  these  landings,  as  it  now  does 
the  locks  and  dams  on  tlie  canalized  rivers. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. — The  more  important  packet  lines  maintain  wharf 
boats,  over  which  is  handled  practically  all  the  package  water  freight 
at  Pittsburg.  For  mooring  these  wharf  boats  opposite  the  public 
wharf,  companies  pay  the  city  SI  per  month  in  addition  to  the  regular 
wharfage  charge  for  each  boat  landing  at  the  wharf  boats.  (See  Table 
43,  below.)  There  are  no  other  public  charges  in  addition  to  those 
shown  in  this  table.  The  committee  on  wharves  and  landings  is  author- 
ized to  make  special  contracts  with  parties  using  landings  by  the  year. 

Table  43.— WHARFAGE  CHARGES  AT  PUBLIC  WHARVES  AND  LANDINGS  AT  PITTS- 
BURG, 1907. 


Class  of  boat. 

Rate. 

Class  of  boat. 

Rate. 

Passenger  or  freight  boats  making 
monthly  or  semimonthly  trips: 
200  tons  measurement. 

84  per  trip. 
$6  per  trip. 
S6  per  trip. 
$7  per  tri;j. 

S3  per  trip. 

$2.50  per  trip. 
$4  per  weak. 

$0.02  per  trip. 
S16.67  per  year. 
$10  per  year. 
$6.26  per  trip. 

$5  per  trip. 

$2  per  trip. 

River  sand  and  gravel  flats 

Empty  barges,  keel  boats,  or  flats 
at  that  part  of  the  wharf  allotted 
for  loading  and  unloading 

$0.25  per  day. 

200  to  300  tons 

SI  per  day. 
$1.25  per  trip. 
$2  per  trip. 
S3  per  trip. 

$2.60  per  trip. 

300  to  400  tons 

400  to  600  tons 

From  500  tons  upward,  boats 

not  to  remain  at  the  wharf 
more  than  72  hours,exclusive 

Produce,  hay,  and  other  flats,  un- 
loading. . 

of  Sundays.    For  each  suc- 

Logs a.nd  Inmher 

ceeding  72  hours  or  fraction 

thereof  boats  to  pay  a  rate 

SI  less  than  the  above  rates. . 

Boats  making  weekly  trips  and 

not  remaining  at  the  wharf  more 

than  24  hours 

Vessels  lying  at  any  wharf  or  land- 
ing not  for  the  purpose  of  loading 
or  unloading: 
Steamers  andtowboals.per  ton. 

$0.01          p  er 

month. 
$2  per  monti. 

$1  per  monti. 

$1  per  month. 

Boats  making  three  trips  per  week. 
Towboats  of  130  tons  and  upward 

Keel  or  brick  boats,  coal  barges, 
or  flats  . 

not    remaining    at    the  wharf 
longer  than  10  days,  per  ton 

Floating  wharves  receiving  or  dis- 

measurement 

Wharf  boats  engaged  in  commis- 
sion business  (in  addition  to  the 
rate  charged  for  wharfage) 

Harbor  boats. . 

$300  per  jear. 
$2permoitli. 
$2  per  month. 
$1  per  m(ptli. 

Free.    , 

Model  barges 

Keel  or  brick  boats  (not  to  remain 
more  than  5  days) . 

Boat  clubs  at  paved  wharves 

Boat  clubs  at  unpaved  wharves. . . 
Bath  boats  at  points  designated 

Flatboals,  containing  glass,  house 
sand ,  wood,  etc 
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For  the  portions  of  the  city-owned  frontage  on  the  Monongahela 
River  leased  to  coal  and  sand  companies  operating  fleets,  and  others, 
the  superintendent  of  public  works  states  that  the  average  price 
received  is  $2  per  front  foot;  on  the  Allegheny  River  side  the  average 
price  is  $1  to  $1.50  per  front  foot. 

The  wharfage  charges  on  boats  at  the  more  important  towns 
between  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati,  furnished  by  the  Pittsburg  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  m  1907,  are  shown  in  the  following  table.  These 
charges  vary  somewhat  with  the  size  of  the  boat  on  which  the  charge 
is  made.  The  charges  shown  are  those  made  on  steamboats  of  con- 
siderable size,  such  as  the  through  boats  operating  between  Pittsburg 
and  Cincinnati. 

Table  44.— LANDINO   CHARGES  AT    PORTS   ON  UPPER   OHIO   RIVER. 


East  Liverpool,  Ohio 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 

Clarington,  Ohio 

New  Martinsville,  W.  Va. 

SisteisviUe,  W.  Va 

St.  Marys,  W.  Va 

Marietta,  Ohio 

Parlcersburg,  W.  Va 

Ravenswood,  W.  Va 

Pomeroy,  Ohio 

Middleport,  Ohio 

Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va 

GaUipolis,  Ohio 

Crown  City,  Ohio 

Millersport,  Ohio 


$2.00 
2.00 


2.00 
2.00 


2.50 
2.50 


1.25 
1.00 


2.00 


Each 
land- 
ing. 


$0.26 


:25 


Huntington,  W.  Va. . . 

Catlettsburg,  Ky 

Ashland,  Ky 

Ironton,  Ohio 

Greenup,  Ky 

Portsmouth,  Ohio 

Vajiceburg,  Ky. . .- 

Rome,  Ohio 

Manchester,  Ohio 

Mays ville,  Ky 

Ripley,  Ohio 

Higginsport,  Ohio 

Augusta,  Ky 

New  Richmond,  Ohio . 
Cincimiati,  Ohio 


Week. 


Each 
land- 
ing. 


82.50 
2.00 
1.00 
2.00 


1.00 
1.50 


1,50 
2.00 
1.50 


C) 


SO.  50 


o  $0.50,  $0.75,  SI,  according  to  business. 

A  prominent  traffic  official  says : 

The  wharfage  charge  at  river  ports  is  in  many  instances  equal 
to,  if  it  does  not  exceed,  the  amount  the  water  line  receives  for  the 
freight  which  it  may  discharge  or  take  on  at  such  point.  *  *  * 
Were  the  packet  lines  to  stop  at  each  point  between  Pittsburg  and 
Cincinnati  the  average  cost  [for  wharfage]  would  probably  be  from 
$40  to  $60  per  boat.  In  order  to  avoid  this  expense  the  boat  lines 
stop  only  at  the  larger  ports.  *  *  *  It  is  useless  to  think  of 
spending  $60,000,000  for  the  improvement  of  the  Ohio  River  if 
the  local  communities  are  to  make  charges  which  will  prevent  the 
merchants  trading  at  the  various  towns  along  the  river.  The  only 
use  that  could  be  made  of  the  river  would  then  be  for  solid  cargoes 
of  coal  and  other  commodities  for  which  the  boat  would  not  find  it 
necessary  to  stop  along  the  river. 

During  the  period  from  December  25,  1905,  to  January  3,  1907, 
these  charges  on  a  steamer  miming  between  Pittsburg  and  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  down  the  Ohio  and  up  the  Kanawha  River — touching  at 
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intermediate  landings — were  $3,276.69,  almost  exactly  one-fourth  of 
the  net  profits  of  the  boat  during  that  period. 

At  Rochester,  Pa.,  boats  are  charged  $1  for  each  landing,  and  a 
charge  of  10  per  cent  [of  the  freight  rate]  for  "agency  fees,"  and  ship- 
pers or  consignees  are  also  charged  for  the  use  of  the  wharf  or  wharf 
boat  in  getting  their  freight  from  the  packet  lines  plying  on  the  Ohio 
River. 

While  Table  44  above  gives  a  general  outline  of  charges,  there  are 
numerous  exceptions  and  special  rates. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. — Wharfage  charges  at  Wheeling  are  based  upon 
the  number  of  landings  that  a  boat  makes  each  week.  A  large  boat 
making  a  landing  each  way  a  week  pays  $2  a  week.  This  is  the  price 
paid  by  the  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati  Packet  Line  for  its  boats,  and  by 
the  steamer  Kanawha  running  between  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  Charleston, 
W.  Va.  Smaller  boats  do  not  pay  so  much.  Two  of  these  making 
weekly  trips  pay  $1  a  week  (50  cents  each  way).  Two  other  small 
steamers,  making  three  landings,  pay  $1.50  a  week.  One  small 
steamer  landing  every  day  pays  $3.50  a  week,  while  another  smaller 
steamer  making  daily  landings  pays  $3  a  week.  The  wharf  boat  is 
owned  by  two  individuals,  and  they  pay  a  city  and  county  tax  and  a 
license  fee  to  the  city  for  the  privilege  of  mooring  their  boat  at  the 
public  landing.  The  license  fee  paid  to  the  city  is  $75  per  year.  The 
wharfage  charge  paid  by  the  river  boats  goes  to  the  city.  The  boats 
pay  the  owners  of  the  wharf  boat  a  percentage  for  collections  made 
for  them  and  for  business  secured — that  is,  the  business  passing  over 
the  wharf  boat — and  also  storage  charges  after  twenty-four  hours. 

Marietta,  Ohio. — No  city  ordinance  regarding  wharfage  has 
apparently  been  passed  at  Marietta  since  the  ordinance  of  April  6, 
1869,  amended  August  8,  1871.  This  ordinance  provides  that  each 
steamboat  and  craft  not  more  than  80  feet  in  length  shall  pay  a  wharf- 
age charge  of  $2  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours  and  $1  for  each  sub- 
sequent twenty-four  hours,  and  each  barge,  keel,  or  flatboat  $1  for 
each  twenty-four  hours,  and  $1  for  each  subsequent  twenty-four  hours. 

The  wholesale  houses  at  Marietta  doing  a  regular  business  by  river 
pay  an  agency  charge  of  $60  a  year  to  the  owner  of  the  wharf  boat. 
Smaller  shippers  pay  from  1  cent  to  2  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  Prac- 
tically all  the  packets  touching  at  Marietta  land  at  the  wharf  boat. 
Gasoline  boats  do  not  use  the  wharf  boat,  but  land  at  an  incline  at  the 
foot  of  Fourth  street,  and  pay  the  city  a  wharfage  of  about  50  cents  a 
landing.  They  handle  their  own  freight  and  incur  no  agency  cliarge 
for  this  purpose. 

The  amount  received  by  the  city  during  the  calendar  year  1906  for 
wharfage  and  for  the  license  for  the  maintenance  of  the  wharf  boat 
was  $1,086.96.  From  this  the  wharf  master  received  a  fee  of  5  per 
cent.     His  chief  revenue  is  derived  from  the  agency  charges  that  lie 
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makes  to  consignees  and  shippers.  He,  with  another  person,  owns 
the  wharf  boat.  The  agency  charges  amount  to  about  20  per  cent  of 
the  freight  rate  charged  by  the  packet  line. 

Pakkersbtjrg,  W.  Va. — The  present  city  wharf  master  at  Parkers- 
burg  owns  the  wharf  boat  at  which  the  steam  and  gasohne  boats  land. 
He  receives  10  per  cent  of  all  the  collections  made  by  him  and  of 
fines  for  violations  of  city  wharf  ordinances.'^  He  pays  the  city  a 
license  fee  of  $50  per  annum  for  the  wharf  boat,  and  taxes  of  about 
$180  annually  upon  the  boat.  The  city  wharfage  charges  are:  Each 
steamer  plying  between  Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati,  $2.50  per  week 
(whatever  size  of  boats) ;  for  each  steamer  plying  between  Parkers- 
burg  and  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Charleston,  Middleport,  Ohio,  and 
Wheeling,  |2  a  week;  between  Parkersburg  and  Hockingport,  Mari- 
etta, and  EHzabeth,  or  points  above,  $1  per  week.  Each  steamer 
plying  between  points  other  than  above  specified,  and  each  keel  boat, 
barge,. flatboat,  gasoline  boat,  or  other  craft  not  specified,  pays  such 
rates  of  wharfage  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  fixed  by  the  wharf 
master  with  the  approval  of  the  council  committee  on  wharves  and 
landings.     These  rates  are  for  a  period  of  a  week. 

The  ordinance  provides  that  all  steamboats  used  exclusively  in 
towing  barges  may  land  at  the  city  wharves  and  landings  and  remain 
there  not  exceeding  two  hours  for  the  purpose  only  of  obtaining  sup- 
plies or  making  repairs,  without  payment  of  wharfage.  A  charge  of 
25  cents  is  made  on  the  gasoline  boats. 

In  addition  to  city  wharfage,  the  boats  landing  at  the  wharf  boat 
pay  the  owner  an  agency  charge  or  commission  for  the  privilege  of 
using  the  wharf  boat  and  for  acting  as  their  agent.  This  charge  to 
the  gasoline  boats  of  the  Little  Kanawha  River  is  50  cents  a  week, 
and  2  cents  per  hundred  on  freight  received  when  the  boat  is  not 
there.  Ohio  River  packets  pay  the  owner  of  the  wharf  boat  2  cents 
per  hundred  on  all  freight,  and  on  such  commodities  as  household 
furniture,  on  which  there  is  no  established  rate,  a  charge  of  2'l  per 
cent  of  what  the  boat's  freight  rate  amounts  to.  These  are  the 
charges  for  upriver  freight,  and  charges  on  downriver  freight  are 
the  same  with  minor  exceptions.  Many  of  the  wholesale  houses  of 
Parkersburg  that  send  freight  by  river  pay  a  flat  agency  charge 
of  $75  a  year,  in  lieu  of  the  regular  agency  charge.  These  agericy 
charges  are  paid  by  the  shipper  or  consignee  in  addition  to  the  regular 
freight  rate  of  the  boat. 

Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va. — No  city  wharfage  charges  are  paid  at 
Point  Pleasant.  The  ordy  income  of  the  city  from  the  use  of  this 
river  front  for  landing  purposes  is  a  license  fee  of  $50  for  the  main- 
tenance of  wharf  boat  at  the  public  landing.  The  owner  thereof 
makes  a  charge  on  a  basis  of  about  25  cents  per  short  ton,  as  an 

«  City  Ordinance  1493,  of  September  5,  1905,  p.  166,  City  Ordinance  Book  "  C." 
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a<j:ency  fee,  to  the  wholesale  houses  doing  a  considerable  business  over 
the  boat.  Such  houses  as  do  not  do  a  business  sufficiently  large  to 
warrant  a  yearly  payment,  and  other  consignees  and  shippers,  pay 
about  20  per  cent  of  the  carrier's  rate  on  shipments  as  an  agency 
charge. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Wharfage  charges  payable  to  the  city  wharf 
master,  for  the  use  of  the  public  landing  and  of  various  street  ends 
are  fixed  by  ordinance.  The  charges  for  mooring  "directly  or  indi- 
rectly" at  the  public  landing  or  in  front  thereof  are  as  follows: 

Wharf  boats,  per  linear  foot  of  water  front  occupied  and  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  mooring  of  boats i  cent  per  day. . 

Steamboats  and  other  water  craft  other  than  wharves,  or  wharf 
boats,  remaining  continuously  less  than  twenty-four  hours: 
Ten  tons  and  not  exceeding  150  tons  (hull  measurement) ...  ?1.  50 
One  hundred  and  fifty-one  tons  and  over 2.  50 

Steamboats,  etc.,  remaining  continuously  more  than  twenty-four 
hours  and  less  than  twelve  days,  per  register  ton  hull  measure, 
with  a  minimum  fee  of  $1.50 01| 

For  longer  periods  than  twelve  days,  per  day  for  each  additional 

day 100 

Barges  and  model  barges,  per  day  or  fraction  thereof 2. 50 

Steamboats,  barges,  and  other  water  craft,  and  rafts  of  logs  or 
lumber,  moored  at  the  ends  of  certain  specified  streets 50 

Steamboats,  barges,  and  other  water  craft,  for  all  streets  im- 
proved to  low  watermark 1. 00 

Wharfage  fees  chargeable  against  water  craft  moored  to  a  wharf  boat 
are  chargeable  against  the  wharf  boat  unless  otherwise  paid . 

Boats  and  flats  tied  to  steamboats  for  the  sole  purpose  of  supplying 
them  with  fuel  or  provisions,  and  skiffs,  yawls,  and  transient  boats  whose 
hull  measurement  does  not  exceed  10  tons,  are  exempt  from  wharfage  if 
located  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  wharf  master,  unless  the 
space  occupied  by  them  should  be  demanded  by  craft  chargeable  with 
wharfage. 

Louisville,  Ky. — The  schedule  of  wharfage  rates  for  the  use  of  the 
public  wharf  at  Louisville,  as  fixed  by  the  board  of  public  works,  is  as 
follows : 

Table  46.— WHARFAGE  CHARGES  AT  PUBLIC  WHARF,  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


Character  and  size  of  craft. 


For  first 

day  or 

part 

thereof. 


Each  day 
or  part 
thereof 

after  first, 
day. 


Barges,  Hat  and  Iceel  boats: 

Fifty  feet  long  or  less 

Fifty  feet  to  100  feet  long 

Over  100  feet  long 

Two  hundred  to  250  feet  long. 
Coal,  lime,  and  sand  floats: 

Below  First  street 

Above  First  street 


?■->  00 

3  00 

4.00 

H.OO 

1.00 

.75 

$1.00 
2.00 
2.00 
3.00 

1.00 
.76 
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Formerly  steamboats  using  the  public  wharf  appear  to  have  been 
charged  S2  for  the  first  day  or  part  thereof,  and  $1  for  each  additional 
day,  but  on  August  1,  1908,  this  charge  seems  to  have  been  removed 
for  the  encouragement  of  river  traffic.  A  charge  of  $2  is  still  made, 
however,  on  the  large  steamboats  of  the  Lee  Line  touching  at  the  pub- 
lic wharf  at  Louisville  on  theif  trips  between  Cincinnati  and  Memphis. 
All  other  steamboats  land  free  of  charge,  except  those  maintaining 
wharf  boats,  for  which  privilege  they  pay  a  monthly  rental  of  $35. 
Such  steamboats  must  use  their  wharf  boats  or  pay  double  wharfage 
rates.  A  tow  consisting  of  steamer  towing  barges  using  the  public 
landing  pays  the  regular  wharfage  charge  on  each  barge. 

Between  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Evansville,  Ind.,  there  are  several 
points  where  wharf  boats  are  maintained  by  private  parties.  At  some 
points,  as  at  Hawesville,  Ky.,  and  Tell  City,  Ind.,  the  packet  lines 
pay  the  proprietors  of  these  wharf  boats  a  commission  or  agency  fee 
of  8  per  cent  of  the  rate  on  all  freight  received  and  shipped  over  the 
wharf  boats.  At  some  points  where  the  wharf  boats  are  owned  by 
individuals  it  is  asserted  that  the  agency  charge  for  the  use  of  the 
wharf  boat  runs  as  high  as  20  or  25  per  cent  and  sometimes  30  per 
cent  of  the  freight  rate  of  the  boat.  It  appears,  however,  that  at 
points  where  there  is  no  competition  from  railroads  these  wharf-boat 
charges  are  borne  by  shippers  or  consignees,  but  where  there  is  railroad 
competition  the  packet  lines  "absorb"  the  wharf -boat  charge. 

The  movement  of  package  freight  on  the  Green  and  Barren  rivers 
in  Kentucky  is  handled  mainly  by  boats  of  the  Evansville  and  Bowl- 
ing Green  Packet  Company.  Prior  to  1907  this  company  paid  $20 
per  week  for  the  privilege  of  using  the  Wharf  boat  of  the  Mail  Line 
Wharfboat  Company.  This  payment  included  agency  service  by  the 
wharf-boat  company,  but  did  not  include  the  regular  wharfage 
charges  paid  to  the  city.  The  policy  of  this  line  is  to  own  its  own 
terminal  and  landing  facilities. 

At  Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  the  city  owns  2  wharves,  the 
municipal  charge  on  steamboats  for  wharfage  is  $6.50  for  each  trip. 
At  Clarksville,  Tenn.,  the  city  owns  stock  in  the  Union  Wharf  Com- 
pany. The  amount  of  wharfage  charged  by  this  company  for  boats 
landing  at  its  wharf  boat  varies  with  the  size  and  tonnage  of  the  boat, 
ranging  from  about  $1  to  $2. 

Little  information  has  been  received  regarding  the  wharfage  and 
wharf-boat  charges  at  ports  on  the  Tennessee  River..  At  Florence, 
Ala.,  the  city-owned  frontage  of  1,200  feet  is  used  for  wharf  purposes. 
Including  warehouses,  and  is  free  to  shippers.  At  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
the  city  warehouse  and  elevator  are  leased  to  the  Chattanooga  Packet 
Company,  with  the  wharf  rights  for  $2,000  per  annum. 

Paducah,  Ky. — The  wharf-boat  company  charges  each  steamboat 
line  a  certain  sum  per  trip  or  per  month,  according  to  agreement. 
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For  a  single  landing  the  charge  fixed  in  October,  1907,  was  $2,  while 
some  boats  having  a  monthly  contract  paid  a  lower  rate.  The  wharf- 
boat  company  also  collects  charges  on  incoming  freight.  No  charge 
is  made  on  outgoing  freight.  The  general  rate  of  wharfage  at  Padu- 
cah  on  incoming  freight  was  50  cents  per  ton.  Some  articles  pay  spe- 
cial rates.  The  wharfage  on  hay  was  20  cents  per  ton  or  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  steamboat  rate  on  that  product  to  Paducah  from  other 
landings  on  the  lower  Ohio." 

Cairo,  III. — The  charges  now  made  for  the  use  of  the  improved 
portions  of  the  river  bank  between  Fourth  and  Eighth  streets,  and  the 
charges  for  landing  at  much  if  not  all  of  the  unimproved  portions 
appear  to  be  made  by  the  trustees  of  the  Cairo  Trust  Property. 

The  charges  imposed  by  the  Cairo  Trust  Property  for  landing  at  the 
unimproved  banks  are  subject  to  special  agreement;  the  charges  for 
landing  at  the  paved  wharf  are  as  follows: 

Two  and  one-fourth  cents  per  ton  in  advance,  hull  measure- 
ment, on  all  boats  and  barges  for  the  use  of  the  landing  for 
twenty-four  hours  or  less,  and  one-half  these  rates  for  additional 
time;  provided  no  boat  shall  pay  less  than  $5  for  each  and  every 
twenty-four  hours  or  less.  For  boats  remaining  but  six  hours  a 
reduction  upon  these  rates  of  25  per  cent  will  be  made,  and  upon 
the  payment  of  one  full  wharfage  for  twenty-four  hours  on  boats 
going  downstream  they  will  have  the  right  to  land  on  return  on 
same  trip  without  additional  wharfage,  provided  no  boat  shall 
pay  less  than  |5  for  each  and  every  twenty-four  hours  or  less. 
Any  departure  from  these  rates  will  be  by  special  agreement, 
but  boats  used  exclusively  in  towing  and  boats  landing  for 
repairs  or  supplies  only  will  not  be  charged  for  landing  at  river 
bank  in  location  to  be  designated  by  wharf  master,  the  time  for 
use  of  landing  by  towboats  and  boats  landing  for  repairs  and 
supplies  to  be  limited  to  a  reasonable  time  to  be  fixed  by  wharf 
master. 

No  information  has  been  received  to  show  what  charges  in  addition 
to  the  above  are  made  for  the  use  of  the  wharf  boat,  owned  by  a 
private  firm,  at  which  most  of  the  package  freight  moving  by  rivers 
is  handled  at  Cairo.  This  firm  pays  $60  per  month  for  the  privilege 
of  mooring  this  wharf  boat  at  the  paved  wharf  and  is  allowed  to 
permit  the  landing  of  as  many  steamers  as  they  choose. 

The  statement  is  made  that  in  order  to  encourage  the  lumber  trade 
no  charge  for  landing  is  made  on  barges  of  logs  unloaded  at  Cairo, 
but  that  on  barges  in  which  lumber  is  shipped  from  Cairo  the  wharfage 
charges  per  barge  load  are  as  follows : 

Barges  containing  200,000  feet  of  lumber  or  under  pay $2 

Barges  containing  200,000  to  500,000  feet , 5 

Barges  containing  500,000  to  800,000  feet 8 

Barges  containing  800,000  feet  and  over 10 

"  Traffic  on  Chesapeake  Bay  and  Tennessee  River,  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  1907,  p.  302, 
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There  is  a  wharfage  charge  of  80  cents  per  thousand  on  railroad 
cross-ties  and  a  minimum  charge  of  $2.  Towboats  and  boats  belong- 
ing to  the  Government  are  permitted  to  land  free  of  wharfage  charges. 

The  manager  of  one  of  the  packet  lines  touching  at  Cairo  states 
that  his  company  has  seriously  considered  withdrawing  its  service  at 
that  point  because  of  the  high  rate  of  wharfage.  An  excursion 
steamer  on  a  trip  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans,  in  1903,  paid  flO 
simply  for  the  privilege  of  landing  at  Cairo  to  buy  coal  and  provisions 
of  the  merchants  there. 

Col.  W.  H.  Bixby,  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army,  formerly 
in  charge  of  the  district  in  which  Cairo  is  situated,  has  stated  that  as 
a  result  of  the  wharfage  charges  at  that  point  tliere  are  several  steam- 
boats that  have  never  landed  at  Cairo  a  second  time.  The  United 
States  dredge  boat,  after  having  once  been  charged  wharfage  at 
Cairo,  thereafter  went  to  Mound  City,  5  miles  up  the  river,  to  land." 
Government  boats,  however,  are  now  allowed  to  land  at  Cairo  without 
charge. 

Burlington,  Iowa. — The  city  of  Burlington  collects  wharfage  for 
the  use  of  the  river  frontage  as  follows : 

From  each  steamboat,  packet  line,  or  company,  whose  boats 
shall  land  at,  anchor,  or  make  fast  in  front  of  or  within  100 

feet  of  the  public  landing,  per  annum $100. 00 

From  each  line  of  steamboats  erecting  a  warehouse,  per  annum .  75.  00 

From  all  flatboats  carrying  under  25  cords,  per  day .50 

From  all  flatboats  carrying  over  25  cords,  per  day .75 

From  all  barges  and  trading  boats,  per  day,  or  for  each  landing 

made .50 

From  all  launches,  per  annum 5.  00 

From  each  raft  for  each  crib  length  of  wharf  used,  per  crib .15 

From  each  coal  shed  on  the  levee,  per  annum 50. 00 

From  each  building  of  boating  associations,  per  annum 25. 00 

From  cord  wood  for  each  day  or  part  thereof  same  is  left  on  the 

wharf  owners  shall  pay,  per  cord .10 

Peoria,  III. — On  the  Illinois  River  the  following  rates  of  wharfage 
are  levied  by  the  city  of  Peoria  for  the  use  of  the  public  landing : 

Steamboats — each  and  every  landing  with  privilege  of  remaining 
for  twenty-four  hours  or  less $2. 00 

Steamboats — each  succeeding  twenty-four  hours  or  less 2. 00 

For  keel  boats,  canal  boats,  flatboats,  barges,  scows,  or  other  such 
craft,  for  each  and  every  landing 1. 00 

For  rafts,  containing  25,000  feet  or  less,  for  each  and  every  landing 

with  privilege  of  remaining  forty-eight  hours  or  less 3. 00 

Each  succeeding  forty-eight  hours 3. 00 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — The  wharfage  charges  on  steamboats,  barges,  tugs, 
and  transfer  boats  at  St.  Louis  were  abolished  by  ordinance  of  March 
24,  1905,  but  a  license  charge  for  the  privilege  of  maintaining  wharf 

o Statement  before  Chicago  Harbor  Commission, 
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boats  at  the  paved  landing  was  fixed  at  $1.50  per  annum  for  each 
linear  foot  of  the  wharf  space  occupied. 

X o  person  keeping  or  interested  in  a  wharf  boat  is  allowed  to  charge 
for  the  storage  or  forwarding  of  any  freight  or  merchandise  or  to 
receive  any  commission  for  the  handling  of  freight  over  the  wharf 
boat  nor  to  charge  directly  or  indirectly  any  transient  or  other  boats 
for  the  privilege  of  landing  at  the  wharf  boat." 

Parties  handling  coal,  sand,  gravel,  and  similar  materials  by  river, 
and  occupying  parts  of  the  unimproved  river  frontage,  hold  monthly 
leases  of  the  frontage  for  which  they  pay  a  rental  of  S2  per  front  foot.' 
The  monthly  leases  in  force  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1908-9  are  shown 
elsewhere. 

The  city  imposes  a  wharfage  charge  of  10  cents  per  1,000  feet  on 
any  lumber  unloaded  on  the  river  front  from  railroad  cars  or  from 
rafts,  but  there  is  no  charge  on  lumber  unloaded  from  steamboats. 
On  firewood  a  wharfage  charge  of  10  cents  per  cord  is  ma;de.  Steve- 
doring contractors  pay  the  city  for  the  privilege  of  maintaining  skids 
on  the  wharf,  used  for  placing  under  freight  piled  thereon,  the  charge 
being  6  cents  per  skid  per  annum. 

Memphis,  Tenn. — Wharfage  charges  are  collected  by  the  city  of 
Memphis  for  the  use  of  the  improved  river  frontage  or  public  landing 
lying  between  Jefl'erson  and  Beale  avenues. 

Under  an  act,  which  levied  a  wharfage  "tax"  on  all  steamboats 
and  other  water  craft  landing  at  the  improved  river  bank  and  stated 
the  purpose  of  the  tax  to  be  to  grade  and  improve  the  wharf  and  to 
keep  the  same  in  proper  and  safe  condition  for  use,  the  rates  were 
fixed  as  follows: 

All  steamboats,  barges,  and  steamboat  hulls  used  as  barges, 
and  all  wharf  boats  shall  pay  2J  cents  per  ton  on  their  under- 
deck  capacity,  which  shall  entitle  them  to  all  the  privileges  of 
the  wharf  and  landing,  to  receive  and  discharge  freight  and 
passengers  forthe  space  of  one  week:  Provided,  That  all  steam- 
boats, barges,  and  steamboat  hulls  used  as  barges  that  remain  at 
the  landing  for  the  space  of  six  hours  or  less  shall  pay  the  follow- 
ing rates  of  wharfage,  viz : 

For  100  tons  or  under $2.  50 

For  100  tons  to  200  tons 3.  00 

For  200  tons  to  300  tons 3.  50 

For  300  tons  to  400  tons : 4.  00 

For  400  tons  to  500  tons 5,  00 

For  500  tons  to  700  tons p  00 

For  700  tons  to  800  tons 7.  00 

For  800  tons  to  900  tons ; ,S.  00 

For  900  tons  to  1,000  tons 9.  00 

For  1,000  tons  and  upward 10.  00 

One-half  the  above  rates  for  each  additional  six  hours  or  less 
which  they  may  remain  after  the  first  term  of  six  hours. 

o  Charter  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Art.  IX,  sec.  9, 
> Revised  Code,  ch.  10,  Art.  II,  sec.  378.  " 
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The  Memphis  ConsoUdated  Wharfboat  Company  maintains  its 
wharf  boat  without  wharfage  or  license  fees  to  the  city.  It  charges 
steamers  for  the  privilege  of  using  the  wharf  boat  in  addition  to  the 
regular  wharfage  charges  paid  by  the  steamers  to  the  city.  The 
charge  of  the  wharf  boat  company  depends  on  the  size  of  the  steamer 
and  the  volume  of  business  handled,  and  includes  the  services  of  one 
clerk  for  the  receipt  and  delivery  of  freight.  The  steamer  of  the 
Memphis  and  Arkansas  City  Packet  Company  makes  one  landing  a 
v/eek  and  pays  117.50  for  the  privilege;  other  boats  landing  twice  a 
week  pay  $35,  as  do  also  the  steamers  of  the  Lee  Line,  which,  although 
landing  only  once  a  week,  pay  $35  weekly,  since  they  do  a  greater 
volume  of  business.  There  is  no  limit  as  to  the  size  of  the  cargo  or 
time  of  use. 

Apacket  line  operating  between  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  Arkansas  City, 
Ark.,  pays  no  wharfage  at  any  point  except  at  Memphis,  but  at  several 
points  pays  agents  for  soliciting  and  taking  care  of  freight,  based  on 
the  amount  of  business  done,  ordinarily  at  10  per  cent  of  the  freight 
rate,  but  sometimes  as  high  as  20  per  cent.  At  Helena,  Ark.,  this  line 
pays  an  agency  charge  of  $15  per  week;  at  Arkansas  City,  10  per  cent 
of  the  boat's  receipts  for  business  done;  and  at  Laconia,  Ark.,  $10  per 
week.  These  charges  are  absorbed  in  the  freight  rate  of  the  boat 
liae. 

New  Orleans,  La. — The  charges  on  ocean-going  commerce  at  New 
Orleans  are  discussed  elsewhere  (page  320) .  Wharfage  charges  on  river 
craft  differ  somewhat  from  the  charges  on  the  ocean  vessels.  The' 
charges  on  river  steamboats,  barges,  and  other  river  craft,  including 
luggers,  imposed  by  the  board  of  commissioners  of  the  port  of  New 
Orleans,  are  as  follows. 

OTHER    RIVER    PORTS. 

At  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  on  the  Arkansas  River,  no  wharfage  charges 
or  levee  fees  are  assessed  hj  the  city,  but  certain  parts  of  the 
frontage  owned  by  the  city  are  leased  to  private  parties,  including 
corporations,  at  rates  that  are  not  shown.  At  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  no 
wharfage  charges  have  been  made  for  many  years. 

It  is  asserted  that  no  wharfage  or  other  landing  charges  are  imposed 
at  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  on  steamboats  either  by  the  city  or  by  any  indi- 
vidual or  corporation. 

At  Natchez,  Miss.,  the  city  owns  no  wharf  boat  and  makes  no 
wharfage  charge.  The  Bluff  City  Railway  owns  a  frontage  at  Natchez, 
for  the  use  of  which  a  small  wharfage  charge  is  made. 

On  the  Red  River,  in  Louisiana,  at  neither  Alexandria  nor  Shreve- 
port  are  there  any  wharf  boats  or  improved  wharves,  and  no  wharfage 
or  wharf-boat  charges. 
48417°— 10 24 
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WHAEFAGE  DUES  ON   STEAMBOATS,   BARGES,   AND  OTHER  RIVER  CRAFl 
AND    LUGGERS,    AT    NEW    ORLEANS. 

Steamboats. — Wharfage  dues  on  all  steamboats  shall  be  fixed 
as  follows:  All  steamboats  arriving  and  using  the  wharves  and 
landings  for  a  period  of  not  over  five  days,  6  cents  per  ton;  each 
day  after  said  period  of  five  days,  $3  per  day;  provided  that 
this  charge  of  $3  per  day  shall  not  exceed  the  one-fifth  of  original 
charge  ot  6  cents  per  ton,  and  in  that  event  the  charge  for  lay 
days  shall  be  fixed  at  the  rate  of  1^  cents  per  ton  per  day. 
Steamboats  arriving  and  departing  more  than  once  a  week  shall 
be  charged  3  cents  per  ton  each  trip.  Boats  lying  up  for  repairs 
during  the  summer  months  to  occupy  such  wharf  space  as  is  not 
needed  for  shipping  shall  pay  60  cents  per  day. 

Barges,  etc. — Barges,  steamboat  hulls  used  as  barges,  flatboats, 
and  other  licensed  vessels  employed  regularly  in  transportation 
of  merchandise  on  the  Mississippi  River,  the  wharfage  rates 
shall  be  the  same  as  charged  steamboats  in  the  same  business, 
provided  that  the  charges  for  lay  days  shall  not  be  made  until 
eight  days  after  arrival  and  provided,  further,  that  said  charges 
shall  not  apply  to  barges,  flatboats,  and  vessels  that  come  to  this 
port  for  a  single  trip,  to  be  broken  up,  or  their  use  as  carriers  of 
merchandise  discontinued  at  the  end  of  trip;  and  provided, 
further,  that  all  barges  arriving  at  this  port  laden  with  bulk 
grain  or  through  freight  will  be  allowed  fifteen  days  before 
incurring  charge  for  lay  days. 

Flatboats,  barges,  etc. — On  flatboats,  barges,  etc.,  fully  or  in 
part  laden,  the  wharfage  or  landing  dues  shall  be  as  follows : 

Flatboats  not  measuring  over  80  feet,  $4.80;  flatboats  80  to 
100  feet,  $6;  flatboats  100  feet  or  over,  $7.80;  on  each  barge  less 
than  70  feet  and  not  over  20  tons,  $4.80;  on  each  steamboat  hull 
used  as  a  barge,  $15;  and  an  extra  rate  of  charges  shall  be  im- 
posed at  the  same  rate  for  every  eight  days  thereafter,  recov- 
erable at  the  commencement  of  the  ninth  day. 

Luggers,  pirogues,  scows,  etc. — Every  lugger,  pirogue,  scow  or 
other  vessel  measuring  not  over  25  tons  shall  pay  $1.20  per  trip. 

Annual  charges  or  licenses. — The  board  of  commissioners  of 
the  port  shall  have  the  right  to  make  the  following  annual 
charges  for  vessels,  viz : 

On  all  vessels  employed  in  the  towage  of  vessels  to  and  from 
sea  and  in  harbor,  an  annual  license  of  $60.  On  all  luggers, 
pirogues,  or  other  craft  of  from  5  to  15  tons,  an  annual  license  of 
$12.  On  any  flatboat,  barge  or  other  vessel  (not  including 
steamboats),  employed  in  the  transportation  of  bricks,  lumber 
or  other  building  materials,  or  produce  for  neighboring  parishes, 
to  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  the  following  annual  licenses  may  be 
charged : 

Per  annum. 

Not  over  25  tons $18 

From  25  to  50  tons 36 

Over  50  and  not  over  75  tons 48 

Over  75  and  not  over  100  tons 72 

Over  100  tons ' 120 

The  commissioners  further  reserve  the  right  to  enter  into 
contract  with  persons  or  corporations  using  the  wharves  and 
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landings  with  machinery,  implements  or  devices,  necessary  for 
facilitating  the  commerce  of  the  port  and  from  which  a  profit  is 
derived  by  said  person  or  corporation,  at  rates  to  be  agreed  upon 
and  commensurate  with  the  profits  derived  therefrom. 

Section  7.  Other  charges  at  river  ports. 

Loading  and  unloading. — For  the  most  part,  river  freight  is  car- 
ried piled  on  the  decks  of  boats.  The  primitive  methods  of  handling 
package  freight  to  and  from  river  boats,  and  the  general  absence  of 
improved  machinery,  make. the  cost  of  labor  an  item  of  fully  as  great 
relative  importance  as  in  the  case  of  seagoing  or  lake  carriers.  The 
regular  deck  crews  of  river  steamboats  do  most  of  the  loading  and 
unloading,  although  at  New  Orleans  river  freight  is  handled  by  shore 
employees. 

At  New  Orleans,  a  petition  of  the  Steamboats  Traffic  Association 
to  the  Louisiana  state  railroad  commission,  in  1904,  requesting 
authority  to  increase  freight  rates,  stated  that: 

The  crew  on  deck,  who  leaves  port  on  boats  and  commonly 
termed  the  roustabout,  has  gradually  increased  his  wages  on  the 
tributary  boats;  formerly  $40,  now  $90  per  month.  On  the 
New  Orleans,  Bayou  Sara,  and  coast  packets,  formerly  $60,  now 
$90  to  $120  per  month,  and  these  figures  are  net,  as  all  crews 
are  fed  on  board  at  the  boat's  expense.  *  *  *  The  roust- 
abouts neither  load  nor  unload  boats  at  New  Orleans.  This  is 
done  by  the  longshore  or  levee  laborer.  *  *  *  Labor  on 
levee  to  handle  cargoes  shipped  out  of  New  Orleans  formerly 
[receiving]  25  [cents  per  hour]  now  get  30  cents.  Discharging 
on  levee  of  incoming  cargoes,  on  cotton,  was  formerly  6  cents 
[per  bale  and  is]  now  9  cents,  a'nd  all  other  classes  of  shipments 
[are]  in  same  proportion. 

Deatage. — A  terminal  expense  of  large  importance  to  the  river 
lines  is  drayage.  Under  the  present  inadequate  facilities  for  river 
transportation,  factories  are  being  established  on  railroad  tracks 
farther  and  farther  back  from  the  river,  and  drayage  increases.  It 
is  asserted  by  prominent  steamboat  men  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers  that  the  cost  of  drayage  in  carload  lots  is  an  increasing  factor 
against  the  boat  lines.  At  some  river  ports  boat  lines  have  been 
compelled  to  absorb  drayage  charges  in  order  to  get  traffic.  An 
example  of  this  is  in  the  case  of  the  Steamboats  Traffic  Association 
of  New  Orleans. 

Storage. — The  use  of  wharf  boats  on  the  riveis  for  storing  steam- 
boat freight  does  not  appear  to  be  general.  Charges  are  often  made 
by  municipalities  for  storage  of  goods  upon  the  river  bank.  Thus, 
at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  cargoes  remaining  upon  the  public  landing  more 
than  four  days  are  charged  10  cents  per  100  square  feet  occupied. 
At  Louisville,  Ky.,  all  freight  left  on  the  wharf  over  six  days  is 
charged  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  day.     No  information  has  been  received 
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of  storage  charges  at  other  river  ports,  but  such  charges  would  prob- 
ably be  made  at  most  wharf  boats  and  public  landings  on  goods  left 
there  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  As  shown  in  Part  II  of  this 
report,  coal  is  generally  held  in  the  original  cargo  boat.  The  various 
coal  companies  operating  fleets  maintain  coal  "harbors"  and  moor- 
ing places  where  these  boats  are  kept.  At  the  larger  ports  the  right 
to  pile  sand,  gravel,  and  lumber  upon  unimproved  portions  of  the 
wharf  or  river  bank  is  usually  an  incident  to  the  lease  of  the  bank. 


EXHIBITS. 


Exhibit  I. 

WHABVES  AND  WATEB-FRONT  PROPEBTY  OWNED  AT  VABIOTJS 
POINTS  BY  THE  NEW  YOBK,  NEW  HAVEN  AND  HABTFOBD  BAIL- 
BOAD  COMPANY  AND  ITS  SUBSIDIABY  CONCERNS,  1909.a 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston. — The  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  owns 
the  following  property:  Commercial  street  property,  wharf  frontage 
on  Charles  River,  743  feet;  freight  terminal.  South  Boston,  piers  Nos. 
1,  2,  and  4;  docks  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  fronting  on  Boston  Harbor; 
South  Bay  property,  old  Roxbury  Central  wharf,  4  docks  and  5 
wharves  fronting  on  South  Bay  and  west  of  old  Midland  division; 
water  front,  South  Bay,  1,450  feet. 

The  Old  Colony  Railroad  Company  owns  the  following  property: 
Water  front.  South  Bay,  1,480  feet;  water  front.  Fort  Point  Channel, 
1,530  feet. 

Quincy. — The  Old  Colony  Railroad  Company  owns  water  front  on 
Neponset  River,  8,560  feet. 

Hull. — ^The  Old  Colony  Railroad  Company  owns  engine  house,  Hull 
Harbor,  825  feet. 

Provincetown. — The  Old  Colony  Railroad  Company  owns  harbor 
front,  143  feet.  The  Old  Colony  Railroad  Company,  owner,  leases  to 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company  the  Prov- 
incetown wharf,  1,282  feet  in  length. 

Truro. — The  Old  Colony  Railroad  Company,  owner,  leases  to  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company  the  following 
property:  Union  Wharf  property  on  Pamet  River;  wharf,  70  feet  long 
by  22  feet  wide;  dock,  70  feet  long  on  first  wharf,  65  feet  long  on  sec- 
ond wharf,  42  feet  wide;  wharf,  120  feet  on  river,  65  feet  on  first  dock, 
60  feet  on  second  dock;  dock,  60  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide. 

Barnstable. — The  Old  Colony  Railroad  Company  owns  water  front 
(Hyannis),  Great  Harbor,  70  feet.  As  owner,  it  leases  to  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company  the  Hyannis 
wharf,  344  feet  in  length. 

Falmouth.— T}i&  Old  Colony  Railroad  Company,  owner,  leases  to  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company  Woods  Hole 
wharf,  north  side  225  feet,  south  side  310  feet,  120  feet  wide. 

Wareham. — The  Old  Colony  Railroad  Company  owns  the  foUowmg 
property:  Water  front,  Cohasset  Narrows,  1,400  feet;  water  front, 
Wareham  Narrows,  300  feet. 

0  Officials  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company  state  that 

much  of  its  water-front  property  is  mere  right  of  way. 
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The  Old  Colony  Railroad  Company,  owner,  leases  to  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company  Old  Sandwich  Glass 
Company  wharf,  176  feet  on  water  by  10  feet  wide. 

New  Bedford. — The  Old  Colony  Railroad  Company  owns  the  follow- 
ing property:  Water  front,  Acushnet  River,  3,000  feet. 

The  Old  Colony  Railroad  Company,  owner,  leases  to  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company  the  following  property: 
Hazard's  wharf,  155  feet  long  by  72  feet  wide,  with  dock  on  north  side 
55  feet  wide  and  dock  on  south  side  26  feet  wide;  dock  on  north  side 
of  Commercial  wharf  averaging  about  40  feet  wide  by  500  feet  long; 
Commercial  wharf,  north  side  500  feet,  south  side  557  feet,  water  side 
240  feet,  and  land  side  225  feet;  dock  on  south  side  of  Commercial 
wharf  72  feet  wide  by  557  feet  on  Commercial  wharf  and  78  feet  on 
repair  wharf;  repair  wharf,  78  feet  long  by  18  feet  wide;  dock 
between  repair  wharf  and  steamboat  wharf,  62.5  feet  wide,  78  feet  on 
repair  wharf,  and  225  feet  on  steamboat  wharf;  New  Bedford,  Mar- 
thas Vineyard  and  Nantucket  Steamboat  wharf,  225  feet  long  by  48 
feet  wide;  dock  between  steamboat  wharf  and  School  street  wharf,  62 
feet  wide  by  225  feet  on  steamboat  wharf,  116  feet  on  School  street 
wharf;  School  street  wharf,  116  feet  long  by  38  feet  wide;  dock  south 
of  School  street  wharf,  63  feet  wide  by  116  feet  along  School  street 
wharf ;  one-half  interest  in  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron 
Company  dock  at  the  end  of  Walnut  street,  800  feet  long  by  80  feet 
wide. 

Fairhaven. — The  Old  Colony  Railroad  Company,  owner,  leases  to 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company,  Fair- 
haven  wharf,  north  side  Ferry  dock,  40.0  feet  long,  60  feet  wide,  south 
side,  280  feet  to  jog  into  wharf  of  70  feet  and  725  feet  from  jog  to  end, 
60  feet  wide. 

Fall  River. — The  Old  Colony  Railroad  Company  owns  water  front 
(Almond  street).  Mount  Hope  Bay,  3,000  feet. 

The  Old  Colony  Railroad  Company,  owner,  leases  to  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company  the  following  property: 
Old  Colony  Railroad  freight  terminal,  three  wharves,  and  four  docks. 
Pier,  385  feet  by  60  feet. 

Somerset. — The  Old  Colony  Railroad  Company  owns  the  following 
property:  Water  front.  Mount  Hope  Bay,  760  feet;  water  front, 
Taunton  River,  965  feet. 

The  Old  Colony  Railroad  Company,  owner,  leases  to  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company,  Old  Mount  Hope  Ferry 
dock,  500  feet  long  by  80  feet  wide,  with  ferryslip. 

EHODE    ISLAND. 

Providence. — The  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad 
Company  owns  the  following  propertv :  Harbor  Junction  coal  wharf, 
600  feet  by  80  feet,  on  harbor  line  4.30  by  25  feet,  total  length  1,030 
feet ;  south  side  of  Globe  street,  90  feet  on  harbor  line ;  north  side  of 
Butts  street,  133  feet  on  harbor  line;  between  Tockwotton  and  India 
streets,  90  feet  on  harbor  line;  Fox  Point,  1.305  feet  on  harbor  line; 
Boston  and  Providence  steamboat  and  Lonsdale  wharf,  1,160  feet  on 
harbor  line;  east  end  of  India  street,  220  feet  on  harbor  line;  south 
side  harbor  junction  dock,  666  feet  on  harbor  line;  north  side  harbor 
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junction  dock,  355  feet  on  harbor  line;  east  end  tunnel  approach,  120 
feet  on  harbor  line. 

The  Providence  and  Worcester  Railroad  Company,  owner,  leases  to 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company  the  fol- 
lowing property :  North  side  of  Transit  street,  205  feet  on  harbor  line ; 
south  side  of  Transit  street,  116  feet  on  harbor  line;  north  side  of 
Gregory  street,  108  feet  on  harbor  line;  south  side  of  Gregory  street, 
65  feet  on  harbor  line. 

The  following  property  is  leased  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  Railroad  Company:  Old  Colony  Railroad  Merchants  and 
Miners  dock,  1,000  feet  on  harbor  line;  Boston  and  Providence  Rail- 
road, India  Point,  1,330  feet  on  harbor  line. 

East  Providence. — The  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Rail- 
road Company  owns  the  following  property :  North  of  Waterman  ave- 
nue 2,000  feet,  more  or  less,  750  feet  on  harbor  line;  east  end  bridge 
to  tunnel,  650  feet  on  harbor  line;  approach  to  former  India  Street 
Bridge,  165  feet  on  harbor  line;  between  Barrington  dock  and  dry 
dock,  230  feet  on  harbor  line. 

The  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad  Company  owns  the  following 
property :  Near  east  end  bridge  to  tunnel,  1 ,020  feet  on  harbor  line ; 
north  of  India  Point  Bridge,  230  feet  on  harbor  line;  south  of  India 
Point  Bridge,  900  feet  on  harbor  line. 

The  Providence  and  Worcester  Railroad  Company  owns  the  follow- 
ing property :  North  side  of  Wilkesbarre  pier,  465  feet  on  harbor  line ; 
south  side  of  Wilkesbarre  pier,  1 ,030  feet  on  harbor  line. 

The  following  property  is  leased  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  Railroad  Company:  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad,  Bar- 
rington dock,  25  feet  by  150  feet  on  harbor  line ;  Providence  and 
Worcester  Railroad,  Wilkesbarre  pier,  900  feet  by  135  feet  on  harbor 
line. 

Newport. — The  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad 
Company  owns  the  following  property:  Briggs  wharf,  500  feet  by  50 
feet;  wharf,  110  feet  by  50  feet;  wharf,  115  feet  by  100  feet;  "water- 
cure"  lot,  190  feet  by  130  feet. 

The  Old  Colony  Railroad  Company,  owner,  leases  to  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company  the  following  property : 
Fall  River  Line  wharf,  61 0  feet  by  205  feet;  Fall  River  Line  docK,  425 
feet  by  215  feet;  New  England  Navigation  wharf,  400  feet  by  260 
feet;  New  England  Navigation  dock,  515  feet  by  155  feet;  tide-water 
frontage,  3,720  feet. 

Portsmouth  and  Tiverton. — The  Old  Colony  Railroad  Company  owns 
a  bridge  across  the  Seaconnett  River  with  a  piece  of  shore  property 
adjacent  to  the  bridge. 

Bristol. — The  Providence,  Warren  and  Bristol  Railroad  owns  yard, 
Franklin  street,  800  feet  on  tide  water. 

The  following  property  is  leased  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  Railroad  Company:  Railroad  yard,  Franklin  street,  560 
feet  on  harbor  line. 

Warren. — The  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  owns 
power  station  land,  1,300  feet  on  tidewater. 

The  Providence,  Warren  and  Bristol  Railroad  owns  gravel  pit  land, 
650  feet  on  tide  water. 
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Westerhj.— The  New  England  Navigation  Company  owns  Watch 
Hill  dock,  940  feet  total  length. 

New  Shoreham. — The  New  England  Navigation  Company  owns  at 
northerly  end  of  Ocean  avenue,  60  feet  by  250  feet  into  Great  Salt 
Pond. 

Note. — The  above  statement  does  not  include  the  coal  pockets  at 
Wilkesbarre  pier  and  Harbor  Junction,  nor  where  the  Providence, 
Warren  and  Bristol  Line  crosses  coves,  etc.,  as  this  company  holds  a 
location  only  and  no  riparian  rights. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Stonington. — The  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad 
Company  owns  the  following  property:  Pier  for  Watch  Hill  steam- 
boats, aoout  125  feet  by  15  feet.  Bulkhead,  along  north  end  of 
machine  shop  wharf,  about  130  feet;  pier  at  machine  shop  wharf, 
about  65  feet  by  20  feet;  bulkhead,  along  west  front  of  machine 
shop  wharf,  about  350  feet;  steamboat  pier,  about  350  feet  by  140 
feet;  timber  belt,  along  north  side  of  steamboat  slip,  about  280  feet; 
bulkhead  at  head  of  steamboat  slip,  about  50  feet;  coal  pier,  about 
400  feet  by  67  feet;  engine  house  wharf,  about  240  feet  by  200  feet. 

New  London. — The  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad 
Company  owns  the  following  property :  Fort  Point  wharf,  about  500 
feet  by  180  feet;  small  wharf,  about  160  feet  by  130  feet;  Fort  Point 
pier,  about  420  feet  by  46  feet ;  Ferguson's  wharf,  about  125  feet  by  70 
feet;  pier  at  Ferguson's  wharf,  about  145  feet  by  45  feet;  head  of  Fer- 
guson's wharf,  aoout  180  feet  by  35  feet;  Lawrence  pier,  about  230 
feet  by  56  feet;  head  of  pier,  about  120  feet  by  40  feet;  old  steamboat 
wharf,  about  130  feet  by  55  feet;  Powers  pier,  about  225  feet  by  22 
feet;  Long  pier,  about  220  feet  by  25  feet;  Stonington  Railroad  pier, 
about  220  feet  by  45  feet;  Stonington  Railroad  pier  No.  2,  about  175 
feet  by  100  feet. 

Norwich. — The  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Com- 
pany owns  the  Montville  Street  Railway  power  house  wharf,  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Thames  River,  about  100  feet. 

The  Norwich  and  Worcester  Railroad  Conipany,  owner,  leases  to 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company  the 
following  property:  Freight  wharf  at  intersection  of  Yantic  and 
Shetucket  rivers,  about  500  feet  by  200  feet ;  bulkhead  along  coal 
wharf,  on  the  east  shore  of  the  Thames  River,  about  2,150  feet; 
bulkhead  along  the  lower  coal  wharf,  on  the  east  shore  of  the  Thames 
River,  about  830  feet. 

Ledyard. — The  Norwich  and  Worcester  Railroad  Company,  owner, 
leases  to  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Com- 
pany bulkhead  along  Allyns  Point  wharf,  about  350  feet;  also  coal 
pier  at  Allyns  Point,  about  200  feet  by  60  feet. 

Groton. — The  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Com- 
pany owns  the  following  property:  Old  steamboat  pier;  wharf  from 
steamboat  pier,  about  480  feet  to  coal  pier;  coal  pier,  about  110  feet 
by  30  feet;  wharf  at  Bennetts  Cove,  Mystic  Harbor,  about  100  feet; 
water  front  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Thames  River,  about  1,700 
feet,  to  the  old  steamboat  pier;  water  front  along  the  east  bank  of 
the  Thames  River,  about  1,000  feet. 
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The  Norwich  and  Worcester  Railroad  Company,  owner,  leases  to 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company  pier  at 
old  ice  house  below  navy-yard,  about  190  feet  by  25  feet. 

Hartford. — The  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad 
Company  owns  the  following  propertj^:  Hartford  Street  Railway 
power  house  wharf,  about  179  feet  long;  water  front  (on  Hartford 
and  Connecticut  Valley  Railroad)  south  of  Morgan  street,  about  770 
feet;  water  front  (on  Hartford  and  Connecticut  Valley  Railroad) 
north  of  Morgan  street,  about  550  feet. 

The  Hartford  and  New  York  Transportation  Company  owns  the 
following  property:  Steamboat  wharf  from  northerly  line  of  State 
street,  about  655  feet,  to  the  Hartford  Street  Railway  power  house 
wharf;  beach  wharf  from  Hartford  Street  Railway  power  house 
wharf,  about  300  feet,  to  Keeney  lane;  gas  house  wharf,  just  below 
Hartford  City  Gas  Light  Company's  wharf,  about  470  feeit  long. 

East  Hartford. — The  Hartford  and  New  York  Transportation  Com- 
pany owns  shipyard  water  front,  about  1,100  feet. 

Glastonbury. — The  Hartford  and  New  York  Transportation  Com- 
pany owns  the  following  property :  Glastonbury  Steamboat  pier,  about 
75  feet  by  60  feet;  South  Glastonbury  Steamboat  pier,  about  50  feet 
by  30  feet;  water  front  on  both  sides  of  pier,  about  190  feet. 

Middletown. — The  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  RaOroad 
Company  owns  wharf  at  foot  of  Ferry  street,  about  370  feet. 

The  Hartford  and  New  York  Transportation  Company  owns  the 
following  property:  Steamboat  wharf,  from  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  Railroad  Company's  freight  yard,  about  643  feet  to 
Center  street;  Douglas  wharf,  at  the  foot  of  Williams  street,  about 
150  feet;  Summer  Creek  property,  water  front,  about  180  feet. 

Portland. — The  Hartford  and  New  York  Transportation  Company 
owns  water  front,  about  200  feet. 

East  Haddam. — The  Hartford  and  New  York  Transportation  Com- 
pany owns  the  following  property:  Water  front,  about  650  feet; 
Goodspeeds  upper  wharf,  about  110  feet  long;  Goodspeeds  ferry 
wharf,  about  60  feet  long;  Goodspeeds  middle  wharf,  about  50  feet 
long;  Goodspeeds  lower  wharf,  about  62  feet  long. 

Lyme. — The  Hartford  and  New  York  Transportation  Company 
owns  the  following  property :  Hadlyme  steamboat  pier,  about  50  feet 
by  60  feet;  Hamburg  steamboat  pier,  about  50  feet  by  60  feet;  water 
front  on  both  sides  of  Bamburgh  pier,  about  50  feet;  water  front  on 
both  sides  of  Hadlyme  pier,  about  50  feet. 

Sayh-oolc. — The  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad 
Company  owns  the  following  property :  Pier  at  South  dock,  Saybrook 
Point,  about  90  feet  by  20  feet;  wharf  at  Saybrook  Point,  about  510 
feet  by  15  feet;  coaling  pier  at  Saybrook  Point,  about  75  feet  by  35 
feet. 

New  Haven. — The  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad 
Company  owns  the  following  property:  Bulkhead  along  the  west 
shore  of  New  Haven  Harbor  from  the  southerly  hue  of  Lamberton 
street  (extended),  about  2,400  feet  to  the  engine-house  pier;  engine- 
house  pier,  about  520  feet  by  20  feet;  bulkhead  from  engine-house 
pier,  about  890  feet  to  Long  wharf;  Long  wharf,  about  1,010  feet  by 
200  feet;  pier  (or  causeway)  at  Long  wharf,  about  2,200  feet  by  40 
feet;  biilkhead  along  southerly  line  of  Basin  wharf  extending  from 
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Long  wharf  easterly  about  360  feet  to  the  canal  dock  pier;  pier  (one- 
half  of)  at  foot  of  East  street,  about  300  by  50  feet ;  Heaton's  wharf, 
about  250  feet  by  150  feet;  pier  at  Heaton's  wharf,  about  950  feet  by 
60  feet;  Benedict's  wharf,  about  300  feet  by  130  feet;  coal  pier,  about 
1,100  feet  by  70  feet;  middle  pier,  about  930  feet  by  60  feet;  Belle 
dock  wharf,  about  610  feet  by  130  feet;  steamboat  wharf,  about  220 
feet  by  350  feet;  Wilkesbarre  wharf,  about  770  feet  by  105  feet; 
Grand  avenue  power  house  wharf,  about  420  feet;  water  front  along 
the. west  shore  of  the  New  Haven  Harbor,  about  790  feet  to  the 
southerly  line  of  Lamberton  street  (extended) ;  water  front  along  the 
west  bank  of  the  Mill  River  at  the  Hartford  and  New  Haven  Railroad 
bridge,  about  300  feet;  water  front  at  West  Street  Railway  power 
house  wharf,  about  75  feet. 

The  New  Haven  and  Northampton  Company,  owner,  leases  to  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company  the  follow- 
ing property:  Canal  dock  pier,  about  2,350  by  80  feet;  bulkhead  along 
the  southerly  side  of  Basin  wharf,  extending  from  the  Canal  dock 
pier  easterly  about  450. feet. 

Orange. — The  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Com- 
pany owns  the  following  property :  West  Haven  Street  Railway  power 
house  wharf,  about  125  feet  long;  colonnade  at  Savin  Rock  on  Long 
Island  Sound,  about  435  feet  long. 

Milford. — The  Connecticut  Railway  and  Lighting  Company,  owner, 
leases  to  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company 
Charles  Island  crib  pier,  about  100  feet  by  15  feet. 

Huntington. — The  Connecticut  Railway  and  Lighting  Company, 
owner,  leases  to  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Raflroad 
Company  Shelton  power-house  wharf,  about  200  feet. 

Bridgeport. — The  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad 
Company  owns  the  following  property:  Pier  at  the  foot  of  Whiting 
street,  about  350  feet  by  90  feet;  wharf,  about  140  feet  by  100  feet; 
bulkhead,  about  1,370  feet  to  the  pier  at  the  foot  of  South  avenue 
extended ;  pier,  near  the  foot  of  South  avenue,  about  350  feet  by  70 
feet;  bulkhead,  at  head  of  dock,  about  70  feet;  pier,  east  of  dock, 
about  200  feet  by  30  feet;  bulkhead,  about  1,640  feet;  wharf,  west 
of  Stratford  Avenue  Bridge,  about  240  feet  by  50  feet;  water  front, 
along  the  west  shore  of  the  Poquonnock  River,  extending  north  from 
Henry  street  about  850  feet  to  the  southerly  hne  of  Whiting  street 
extended;  water  front,  from  the  railroad  bridge  north  to  Congtess 
avenue,  about  700  feet. 

The  Connecticut  Railway  and  Lighting  Company,  owner,  leases 
to  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company  the 
Bridgeport  power-house  wharf,  about  150  feet.  long. 

Norwalk.— The  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad 
Company  owns  the  following  property:  Bulkhead,  on  the  west  shore 
of  Wilson  Point,  about  620  feet;  coal  pier,  at  Wilson  Point,  about 
555  feet  by  31  feet;  bulkhead,  at  head  of  dock,  about  115  feet;  water 
front,  at  Wilson  Point,  about  1,100  feet. 

The  Connecticut  Company  (street-railway  line)  owns  water  front 
at  the  gas  works,  about  304  feet. 

The  Connecticut  Railway  and  Lighting  Company,  owner,  leases 
to  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company,  the 
following  property:  Roton  Point  steamboat  pier,  about  100  feet 
by  47  feet;  Norwalk  Gas  Works  wharf,  about  97  feet  long. 
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Stamford.— The  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad 
Company  owns  wharf,  along  the  south  side  of  Jefferson  slrpot  nhout 
150  feet. 

Greenwich. — The  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad 
Company  owns  coal  wharf  on  the  west  side  of  Mianus  River  at  Coscob, 
about  225  feet  long. 

The  Connecticut  Company  (street-railway  line)  owns  water  front 
at  Power  Plant  wharf,  about  86  feet. 

The  Connecticut  Railway  and  Lighting  Company,  owner,  leases  to 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company  the 
Greenwich  Power  Plant  wharf,  about  96  feet  long. 

NEW    YORK. 

New  Yorlc,  N.  Y. — The  Harlem  River  and  Port  Chester  Railroad 
Company,  owner,  leases  to  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
Railroad  Company  the  following  property:  Pier  50,  East  River,  at 
foot  of  Montgomery  street,  220  feet  by  46  feet;  bulkhead,  extending 
along  the  westerly  side  of  Montgomery  street  for  1 60  feet  north  from 
Pier  50,  East  River;  bulkhead,  extending  along  the  southerly  side 
of  South  street  for  210  feet  east  from  Pier  50,  East  River;  bulkhead, 
extending  along  the  east  shore  of  the  Harlem  River  for  about  920 
feet  from  Lincoln  avenue  to  Willis  Avenue  Bridge;  transfer  bridges 
(four)  extending  along  the  east  shore  of  the  Harlem  River  for  about 
350  feet  east  from  the  Willis  Avenue  Bridge;  transfer  bridges  (four) 
extending  for  about  .300  feet  along  the  north  shore  of  the  East  River 
and  located  about  400  feet  west  of  Cabot  street;  pier,  about  300 
feet  by  45  feet,  located  on  the  East  River  about  240  feet  east  of  the 
last-named  transfer  bridges;  water  front,  extending  along  the  north 
shore  of  the  Bronx  Kills  easterly  from  the  Harlem  River  transfer 
bridges  about  5,900  feet  to  the  southerly  line  of  East  One  hundred 
and  thirty-second  street ;  water  front,  extending  along  the  north  shore 
of  the  East  River  easterly  from  Bungay  Creek  about  1,640  feet  to 
within  100  feet  of  the  westerly  line  of  Cabot  street,  excepting  about 
345  feet  occupied  by  the  East  River  transfer  bridges  and  the  pier 
near  the  foot  of  Cabot  street. 

FisMiU. — The  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad 
Company  owns  the  following  property:  The  old  New  England  Rail- 
road trestle  bridge,  about  3,250  feet  long;  South  Landing  Bridge  and 
bulkhead,  140  feet  long;  pier,  320  feet  by  150  feet;  North  Landing 
Bridge  and  bulkhead,  50  feet  long;  bulkheads,  north  of  bridge,  950 
feet  long;  water  front  extending  along  the  easterly  shore  of  the 
Hudson  River  from  its  trestle  bridge  to  the  south  landing  pier,  1,100 
feet. 
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NAMES  OF  OCCUPANTS  OF  WHARF  PROPERTY  OWNED  BY  THE  CITY 
OF  NEW  YORK,  UNDER  LEASES  AND  PERMITS  OF  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  DOCKS  AND  FERRIES,  FOR  YEAR  ENDED  DECEMBER 
31,  1908. 


Lessee  or  occupant,  and  property  leased  or 
occupied. 


Term  of  tenancy. 


Rent. 
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Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 

North  River; 

Reclaimed  land  and  land  under  water,  near 

Piers  Old  1  and  Old  2. 
Land  under  water  (for  platform)  between 

Piers  Old  3  and  Old  4. 
Land  under  water  between  Piers  Old  3  and 

Old  6. 
Land  under  water,  Piers  Old  16  and  Old  18. . . 

Bulkhead  south  of  Cortlandt  street  (23  feet ) . . 


Piers  27  and  28  (Hubert  and  Laight  street 

piers)  and  bulkheads. 

Pier  29,  Vestry  street  piers  and  bulkhead 

Awning  shed  and  platform  onmarginalstreet, 

north  of  piers  28  and  29  and  extension  to 

outer  end  of  pier  29,  Vestry  street  pier. 
Land  under  water  for  ferry  structures,  etc., 

at  and  near  foot  of  Desbrosses  street. 


Pier  64,  West  24th  street  pier,  water  rights  on 
south  side  sublet  to  the  Pennsylvania  R .  R. 
Co.  by  the  Anchor  Line,  Henderson  Bros., 
(Limited). 

Extension  to  pier  72  at  West  Thirty-second 
street,  and  privilege  of  maintaining  suction 
pipe  north  of  same  (Pa.,  N.  Y.  &  L.  I. 
R.  R.  Co.) 

Pier  77,  West  Thirty-seventh  street  pier 

Pier  78,  West  Thirty-eighth  street  pier 


East  River: 

Easterly  half  Pier  Old  32,  westerly  half  of 
Pier  Old  32  and  bulkhead  between,  east- 
erly half  of  Pier  Old  33,  and  land  under 
water  for  platform  between  Piers  Old  32 
and  33  (L.  I.  R.  R.  Co.) 

Pier  22  and  bulkhead  and  platform  northerly 
(L.  I.  R.  R.  Co.). 

Piers  22  and  25,  and  bulkhead  and  platform 
Infront  of  same  (L.  I.  R.  R.  Co.). 

Pier  at  East  Thirty-third  street  (Pa.,  N.  Y. 
&L.  I.R.  R.  Co.). 

Land  imder  water  for  extension  to  pier  at 
East  Thirty-third  street  (Pennsylvania 
Tunnel  and  Terminal  R.  R.  Co.). 

Pier  at  East  Thirty-flfth  street  (Pa.,  N.  Y. 
&  L.  I.  R.  R.  Co.). 
Brooklyn: 

Pier  No.  2,  Wallabout  Basin,  and  half  bulk- 
head each  side. 
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\t  pleasure  of  the  eonunis- 

sioner. 
...do 


May  1, 1903,  to  May  1, 1913 . . . . 

At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 

Ten  years  from  date  of  comple- 
tion, with  privilege  of  2  re- 
newals of  ten  years  each. 

Sept.  1,  1904,  to  Sept.  1,  1914  . . 

Sept.  1,  1914,  to  Sept.  1, 1924  . . 

Mar.  1, 1901,  to  Mar.  1, 1911  ... 

At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 

June  1, 1901,  to  June  1, 1911 . 
June  1, 1911,  to  June  1, 1921 . 
June  1, 1921,  to  June  1, 1931. 
June  1, 1931,  to  Jime  1, 1941. 
June  1, 1941,  to  June  1, 1951 . 
Jan.  1, 1902,  to  Jan.  1, 1912. . 
Jan.  1, 1912,  to  Jan.  1, 1922. . 
Jan.  1, 1922,  to  Jan.  1, 1932. . 

At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


July  1,  1901,  to  July  1,1911.... 
•July  1,1911,  to  July  1,1921.... 
Feb.  15, 1901,  to  Feb.  15, 1911  . 
Feb.  15, 1911,  to  Feb.  15,  1921  . 

At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


$5, 564. 90  per  annum. 

3, 674. 95  per  annum. 
24, 957. 00  per  annum. 

7, 018. 30  per  annum. 

1,380. 00  first  term. 

1 ,  518. 00  second  term. 

1,669. 80  third  term. 
99, 130. 08  per  annum. 
109, 043. 09  per  annum. 
38,200. 00  per  annum. 

3, 610. 15  per  annum. 


13,920. 
14, 616. 
15, 347. 
16,114. 
16, 920. 
25,000. 
26,250. 
27, 562. 


50  per 
52  per 
35  per 
72  per 
46  per 
00  per 
coper 
50  per 


annum, 
annum, 
annum, 
annum, 
annum, 
annum, 
annum, 
annum. 


4, 822.  50  per  anmun. 


11, 000. 00  per  annum. 
12, 000. 00  per  annum. 
11. 000. 00  per  anniun. 
12, 000. 00  per  annum. 

13, 697. 03  per  annum. 


-do ;    26, 500. 00  per  annum. 

46, 500. 00  first  term. 
61, 160. 00  second  term. 

3, 600. 00  per  annum. 

440. 00  per  annum. 


Ten  years  from  date  of  comple- 
tion with  renewal  term  of 
ten  years. 

Jan.  1, 1906,  to  Jan.  1, 1910 

At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 

Oct.  1, 1905,  to  Oct.  1, 1910 4. 000. 00  per  annum. 


Jan.  1, 1900,  to  Jan.  1, 1910. . 
Jan.  1, 1910,  to  Jan.  1, 1920. . 
Jan.  1, 1920,  to  Jan.  1, 1930. . 


12, 000. 00  per  annum. 
13, 200. 00  per  annum. 
14, 520. 00  per  annum. 
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Names  op  Occttpants  of  Wharf  Property  Owned  by  the  City  of  New  York 
UNDER  Leases  and  Permits  of  the  Department  of  Docks  and  Ferries  for 
Year  Ended  December  31,  1908 — Continued.  ' 


Lessee  or  occupant,  and  property  leased  or 
occupied. 


EAILEO.U)  AND  STEAMSHIP  COMPANIES— Cont'd. 

Leases  of  ferry  fraTtchises  and  terminals. 

North  River: 

Between  West  Twenty-tliird  and  Twenty- 
fourtli  streets  to  Jersey  City. 

East  Biver: 

FierS  to  Long  Island  City  (L.  I.  R.  R.  Co.). . 


East  TWrfy-fourth  street  to  Long  Island 
City  (L.  I.  R.  R.  Co.). 
Brooklyn: 

Foot  of  Fulton  street  to  Jersey  City 

■Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company. 


North  River: 

Land  under  water  for  extension  to  Pier  Old 
2,  and  for  platform  between  Piers  Old  2 
and  3. 
Southerly  side  outer  and  entire  surface  of 
Pier  34,  and  bulkhead  southerly. 

Pier  66,  West  Twenty-sixth  street  pier  north 
and  land  under  water  for  transfer  bridge 
northerly;  privilege  to  sublet  to  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  R.  R.  Co. 
^Bulkhead  between  piers  66  and  67  (Lehigh 
Valley  R.  R.  Co.,  assignees). 
East  River: 

Bulkhead  at  foot  of  East  Forty-third  and  at 
foot  of  East  Forty-fourth  street. 
Brooklyn: 

Berth  (100  feet)  for  barge  south  side  inner 
end  pier  1,  Wallabout  Basin. 

New  York,  New  Haven  and  Sartford  Railroad  Co. 

North  River: 

Land  under  water  between  Piers  Old  8  and 
Old  11. 

Land  under  water  for  extension  to  pier  18, 
Murray  street  pier  (New  England  Naviga- 
tion Co.). 

Bulkhead  between  piers  18  and  19  (New 
England  Navigation  Co.). 

Pier  19,  Warren  street  pier  (New  England 
Navigation  Co.). 

Extension  to  pier  19  (New  England  Naviga- 
tion Co.). 

Pier  40,  Clarkson  street  pier,  and  half  bulk- 
heads north  and  south,  with  privilege  of 
shedding  the  same  (New  England  Navi- 
gation Co.). 

Pier  foot  of  West  Forty-fourth  street  and 
bulkhead  (United  States  Transportation 

Pier  at  West  Forty-fourth  street  and  bulk- 
head (United  States  Transportation  Co.). 
East  River: 

Pier  19,  Peck  Slip  Pier  west,  and  half  the 
bulkhead  northerly  (Hartford  and  New 
York  Transportation  Co.). 

Pier  20,  Peek  Slip  pier  east,  and  half  bulk- 
head westerly. 

Land  under  water  for  platforms  between 

Piers  Old  26  and  Old  27,  and  east  and  west 

of  Pier  Old  27  (New  England  Steamship 

Co.). 
Pier  27,  Catharine  street  pier  east  (New 

England  Navigation  Co.,  assignees). 
Pier  28,  Market  Slip  pier  west  and  bulkhead 

between  piers  27  and  28  (New  England 

Navigation  Co.,  assignees). 
Half  bulkhead  northerly  of  Pier  28  (New 

England  Navigation  Co.,  assignees). 


Term  of  tenancy. 


Jan.  1,1906,  to  Jan.  1, 1911. 
Jan.  1,1911,  to  Jan.  1, 1916. 
Jan.  1, 1916,  to  Jan.  1, 1921 . 

Jan.  1,1903,  to  Jan.  1, 1906. 


May  1, 1898,  to  May  1, 1908. . . 
Holding  over 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 

Ten  years  from  date  of  occu- 
pation with  a  renewal  term 
of  ten  years. 

Apr.  1, 1900,  to  Apr.  1,  1910... 

Apr.  1, 1910,  to  Apr.  1, 1920... 


Oct.  1,1900,  to  Oct.  1, 1910 

Oct.  1, 1910,  to  Oct.  1, 1920 

At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 

....do 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 

sioner. 
do 

Nov.  1,1898,  to  Nov.  1, 1908.. . . 
Nov.  1, 1908,  to  Nov.  1, 1918. . . . 
Nov.  1, 1918,  to  Nov,  1, 1928. .  - . 
Dec.  1, 1904,  to  Dec.  1, 1914 

June  12, 1908, to  Dec.  1, 1914. . . 

July  1, 1904,  to  May  1, 1913 . . . . 
May  1,1913,  to  May  1,1923... 
May  1, 1923,  to  May  1, 1933 ... . 

At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 

Mar.  1, 1908,  to  Mar.  1, 1918. . . . 
Mar.  1, 1918,  to  Mar.  1, 1928 

Nov.  16, 1904,  to  May  16, 1914. . 
May  16, 1914,  to  May  16, 1924. . 
May  16, 1924,  to  May  16, 1934 . . 
Mar.  10, 1904,  to  Mar.  10, 1914 . . 
Mar.  10, 1914,  to  Mar.  10, 1924 . . 
Mar.  10, 1924,  to  Mar.  10, 1934 . . 
At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


Dec.  1, 1899,  to  Dec.  1, 1909. . 

Nov.  1, 1907,  to  Nov.  1, 1917. 
Nov.  1, 1917,  to  Nov.  1, 1927, 

Nov.  1, 1907,  to  Nov.  1, 1917, 
Nov.  1, 1917,  to  Nov.  1, 1927, 


Rent. 


$27, 600. 00  per  annum. 
28, 875. 00  per  annum. 
30, 318. 75  per  annum. 

5  per  cent  of  gross  re- 
ceipts—not less  than 
11,000.00  per  annum. 
12,000,  00 per aimum. 


1,500. 00  per  annum. 


4, 299. 63  per  annum. 

65,000.00    first  term. 

10  per  cent  advance 

second  term. 
30, 000. 00  per  annum. 
31, 500. 00  per  annum. 

2, 750. 00  per  annum. 
3, 025. 00  per  annum. 

1, 540. 00  per  annum. 
1 ,  600. 00  per  anniun. 


7, 697. 26  per  annum. 
961. 13  per  annum. 


7, 500. 00  per  annum. 

7, 875. 00  per  aimum. 

8, 268. 76  per  annum. 

30, 250. 00  per  annum. 

3, 596. 31  per  annum. 

48, 231. 78  per  annum. 
50, 643. 37  per  annum. 
53, 176. 54  per  annum. 

25, 000. 00  per  annum. 


25, 000. 00  per  annum. 
27, 500. 00  per  annum. 

25, 060. 00  first  term. 
27, 666. 00  second  term. 
30, 322. 66  third  term. 
27, 500. 00  first  term. 
30, 250. 00 second  term. 
33,276. 00  third  term. 
1, 673. 10  per  annum. 


15, 000. 00  per  annum. 

42, 000. 00  per  aimum. 
46, 200. 00  per  aimum. 

2, 450. 00  per  annum. 
2, 695. 00  per  annum. 
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TRANSPORTATION    BY   WATER   IN    UNITED    STATES. 


Names  of  Occupants  of  Wharf  Property  Owned  by  the  City  of  New  York, 
UNDER  Leases  and  Permits  of  the  Department  of  Docks  and  Ferries,  foe 
Year  Ended  December  31,  1908 — Continued. 


Lessee  or  occupant,  and  property  leased  or 
occupied. 


EAILRO.\D  AND  STEAMSHIP  COMPANIES— cont'd. 

New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad 
Co. — Continued. 

East  River— Continued. 

Pier  31,  Pike  Slip  pier  west  (New  England 

Navigation  Co.,  assignees). 
Land  under  water  for  widening  Pier  (Old) 

45,  Jefferson  street  pier  west. 
Land  under  water  for  platform  between 

Piers  Old  45  and  New  36. 

Jefferson  Street  pier 

Land  under  water  for  extension  to  Pier  Old 

49,  Montgomery  street  pier  west. 
Pier  38,  Montgomery  street  pier  west  and 

bulkhead  extending  westerly  277  feet. 

Land  under  water  owned  by  the  city  cov- 
ered by  extension  and  widening  of  Pier  39. 


Land  under  water  owned  by  the  city  cov- 
ered by  piers  40  and  41 . 


Bulkhead  between  piers  40  and  41. 


Land  under  water  for  platform  in  front  of 
bulkhead  westof  Pier  Old  50,  and  between 
Piers  Old  50  and  51. 

Pier  Old  51,  easterly  half,  and  Pier  Old  52, 
westerly  half;  small  pier  and  bulkhead 
between  Gouverneur  Slip  pier  ea^t  and 
west,  together  with  land  under  water,  for 
platform  between  Piers  Old  51  and  52, 
including  shed. 

Pier  Old  51,  easterly  half  of  Gouverneur  Slip 
pier  west,  and  westerly  half  of  Pier  Old  52, 
Gouverneur  Slip  pier  east,  and  small  pier 
and  bulkhead  between,  and  westerly  half 
of  Pier  Old  61.  and  easterly  half  of  Pier 
Old  62. 

Land  under  water  for  platform  between 
Piers  Old  51  and  52,  including  shed. 

Southerly  side  outer  end  and  surface  of  pier 
at  East  Twenty-second  street  (New  Eng- 
land Navigation  Co.). 

Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey. 

North  River: 

Pier  10,  Albany  street  pier 

Pier  10,  Albany  street  pier,  pier  11,  Cedar 
street  pier,  and  bulkhead  (346  feet). 

Bulkhead,  north  of  Watts  street  pier  north 
(87.16  feet),  with  right  to  shed. 

Pier  39,  West  Houston  street  pier  and  bulk- 
heads north  and  south  of  same. 

Bulkhead,  northerly  half,  between  piers  45 
and  46. 
Bronx: 

Land  under  water  between  Third  and  Lin- 
coln avenues. 

Leases  of  ferry  franchises  and  terminals. 

North  River: 

Liberty  street,  New  York,  to  Communipaw, 

Ferry  from  West  Twenty-second  street  to 
Communipaw,  N.  J.,  86.10  feet  of  bulk- 
head and  land  under  water  in  front  of  same. 


Term  of  tenancy. 


Mar.  1, 1901,  to  Mar.  1, 1911 . . . 

Mar.  1, 1911,  to  Mar.  1, 1921 . . . 

June  1 ,  1900,  to  June  1 ,  1910. . 

June  1, 1910,  to  June  1, 1920. . 

June  1, 1900,  to  June  1, 1910. . 

June  1, 1910,  to  June  1, 1920. . 

Deo.  31, 1898,  to  Dec.  31, 1908. . 

At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 

Mar.  1 ,  1904,  to  Mar.  1, 1914 

Mar.  1,1914,  to  Mar.  1,1924 

Mar.  1 ,  1924,  to  Mar.  1, 1934 

Beginning  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  extension,  etc., 
until  exchange  of  adjacent 
property. . 

Ten  years  from  date  of  com- 
pletion, but  not  later  than 
April  1,  1911;  with  two  re- 
newals of  ten  years  each. 


.do. 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 

Aug.  1, 1898,  to  May  1, 1908... 


At  pleasure   of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


.do. 


Apr.  1, 1906,  to  Apr.  1,  1916... 
Apr.  1, 1916,  to  Apr.  1,  1926... 


Ten  years  from  date  of  comple- 
tion with  two  renewals  of  10 
years  each. 

July  1,1904,  to  July  1, 1914.... 

July  1, 1914,  to  July  1, 1924. . . . 

Prom  date  of  occupation  for 
ten  years,  with  a  renewal 
term  of  ten  years. 

Nov.  1 ,  1903,  to  May  1 ,  1909. . . , 


July  1, 1907,to  July  1, 1917... 
July  1,1917,  to  July  1,1927... 
July  1 ,  1927 ,  to  July  1 ,  1937 ... 


Dec.  21,  1897,  to  Deo.  21, 1902. 

June  25, 1905,  to  June  25, 1915. 
June  26, 1915,  to  June  26, 1925. 


Rent. 


S20, 000. 00  first  term. 
22, 000. 00  second  term. 
742. 56  first  term. 
771. 12secon<l  term. 
1,666. 86  first  term. 
1,730. 97  second  term. 
17,000. 00  per  annum. 
175. 18  per  annum. 

22, 600. 00  first  term. 
23, 626.  GO  second  term. 
24, 806. 25  third  term. 
1, 500. 00  per  annum. 


25  cents  per  square  foot 
per  armum.  Re- 
newal term  at  an  ad- 
vance of  10  per  cent 
each. 

1, 600. 00  per  annum. 
Renewal  terms  at  an 
advance    of   10   per 
cent. 
8, 169. 71  per  annum. 


16, 194. 50  per  annum. 


19,000.00per  nnum. 


2, 194. 50  per  annum. 

7. 000. 00  per  annum. 
7, 350. 00  per  annum. 


35 ,  000. 00  per  aimum. 
74, 000. 00  first  term. 
77, 700.  OOsecond  term. 
81,585. 00  third  term. 

2, 800. 00  per  annum. 

3,080. 00  per  annum. 
57,500.00   first  term. 
10  per  cent  advance 
second  term. 

2,000. 00  per  annum. 


1,031.20  per  annum. 
1,289. 00  per  annum. 
1,546.  SO  per  annum. 


10,000.00  per  annum. 

Wharf  property,  first 
term,  $12,856.25;  fran- 
chise, SI. 

Wharf  property,  sec- 
ond term,  $14,209.00; 
franchise,  $1. 


WATER   TERMINALS. 
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Names  op  Occupants  op  Wharf  Property  Owned  by  the  City  of  New  York, 
UNDER  Leases  and  Permits  op  the  Department  of  Docks  and  Ferries,  for 
Year  Ended  December  31,  1908 — Continued. 


Lessee  or  occupant,  and  property  leased  or 
occupied. 


KAILROAD  AND   STEAM.SHFP  COMPANIES— Oont' d . 

New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Co. 

North  River: 

Land  under  water  for  extension  to  (pier  17) 
Park  place  pier. 

Pier  23,  Harrison  street  pier  north,  and  bulk- 
heads north  and  south  of  same  (West 
Shore  R.  R.  Co.). 

Extension  to  pier  23,  Harrison  street  pier 
north  (West  Shore  R.  R.  Co.). 

Bulkhead  south  of  pier  24,  Franklin  street 
pier  north  (West  Shore  R.  R.  Co.,  with 
privilege  to  sublet  to  John  G.  Peene  and 
Homer  Ramsdell  Transportation  Co.). 

Pier  31,  Watts  street  pier 


Bulkhead  northerly  of  pier  31,  Watts  street 
pier. 

Railroad  tracks  to  piers  between  West 
Eleventh  street  and  Gansevoort  street. 

Piers  71, 72,  and  73  (West  Thirty-flrst,  West 
Thirty-second,  and  West  Thirty-third 
streets)  and  bulkheads. 

Extensions  to  piers  71  and  73 

Privilege  of  maintaining  tar  tracks  on  mar- 
ginal street  between  Thirty-second  and 
Thirty-seventh  streets. 

Tracks  on  marginal  street  between  Thirty- 
second  and  Thirty-third  streets,  and  land 
under  water  for  transfer  bridges  south  of 
Pier  73,  West  Tturty-thlrd  street  pier. 

Bulkhead  north  of  pier  73  (42  feet) 

Site  for  shed  on  bulkhead  from  south  side 
of  pier  73  to  a  point  97  feet  northerly 
thereof. 

Pier  76,  West  Thirty-sixth  street  pier 


Term  of  tenancy. 


Pier  between  Forty-second  and  Forty-third 
streets,  and  120  feet  of  bulkhead  with 
privilege  of  shedding.    ' 

Pier  at  West  Fifty-ninth  street  and  shed 
thereon. 

Land  under  water  for  temporary  track  along 
northerly  side  of  West  Fifty-ninth  street 
pier. 

Southerly  half  of  bulkhead  at  West  Sixtieth 
street. 

Land  under  water  between  West  Sixtieth 
street  and  West  Sixty-fifth  street  for  the 
erection  of  two  piers. 

Land  under  water  for  transfer  bridge,  foot 
of  West  Sixty-third  street. 

Land  under  water  between  south  side  of 
West  Sixty-fifth  street  and  south  line  of 
West  Seventy-second  street,  westerly  to 
establish  pierhead  line  of  1868. 

Land  under  water  for  extension  to  Pier  I, 
between  West  Sixty-ninth  and  West  Sev- 
entieth streets. 

Bulkhead  at  West  One  hundred  and  forty- 
third  street,  with  privilege  to  lay  tracks 
across  said  street. 
1st  River: 

Pier  4,  and  half  bulkheads  adjoining,  Broad 
street  pier,  with  ri.ght  to  use  sheds  thereon. 

Pier  34,  Rutgers  Slip  pier,  and  90  feet  of 
bulkhead  southerly. 

Extension  to  westerly  side  of  pier  34,  Rut- 
gers Slip  pier. 

One-half  of  bulkhead,  easterly  of  pier  34 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 
Oct.  1,1901,  to  Oct.  1,1911... 
Oct.  1,1911,  to  Oct.  1,1921.... 
Oct.  1,1921,  to  Oct.  1,1931.... 
Mar.  5, 1902,  to  Oct.  1, 1911... 
Oct.  1,1911,  to  Oct.  1,1921.... 
Oct.  1,1921,  to  Oct.  1,1931... 
Feb.  1, 1899,  to  Feb.  1, 1909... 


July  1, 1899,  to  July  1, 1909. . . . 
July  1, 1909,  to  July  1, 1919. . . . 
Jan.  10, 1902,  to  July  1, 1909. . . 
July  1 ,  1909,  to  July  1, 1919 . . . . 
At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 
May  1,1901,  to  May  1,1911.... 


Mar.  24, 1904,  to  May  1, 1911. . . 
June  28, 1905,  to  Oct.  8, 1914. . . 
Oct.  8,  1914,  to  Oct.  8,  1924. . . . 
Oct.  8, 1924 ,  to  Oct.  8, 1934 . . . . 
At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


Dec.  12,  1903,  to  May  1,  1911.. 
Dec.  1,1904,  to  May  1, 1911... 


Oct.  8,  1904,  to  Oct.  8,  1914. . . 
Oct.  8,  1914,  to  Oct.  8,  1924... 
Oct.  8,  1924,  to  Oct.  8,  1934. . . 
May  15, 1907,  to  May  15, 1917. 
May  15, 1917,  to  May  15, 1927. 
May  15, 1927.  to  May  16, 1937. 
Oct.  1, 1901,  to  Oct.  1, 1911. . . 
Oct.  1,1911,  to  Oct.  1,  1921... 
Oct.  1,  1921,  to  Oct.  1,  1931. . . 
At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 

do 

Aug.  1, 1904,  to  Aug.  1, 1914. . 
Aug.  1,  1914,  to  Aug.  1,  1924. . 

At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 
May  1, 1900,  to  May  1, 1910.. . 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


.do. 


June  1,  1901,  to  June  1,  1911, 
withprivilegeoftwo  renew- 
al terms  often  years  each. 

Jan.  1, 1901,  to  Jan.  1, 1911 . . . . 

Jan,  1, 1911,  to  Jan.  1, 1921 ... 

Jan.  1, 1921,  to  Jan.  1,  1931 . . 

Nov.  1, 1903,  to  Jan.  1. 1911. . 

Jan.  1, 1911,  to  Jan.  1, 1921 

Jan.  1,1921,  to  Jan.  1,1931.... 

to  Jan.  1, 1911 

Jan.  1, 1911,  to  Jan.  1, 1921 . . . 

Jan.  1, 1921,  to  Jan.  1,  1931... 


$915. 00  per  annum. 

45, 000. 00  per  annum. 

50, 000. 00  per  annum. 

52,000.00  per  annum. 

2, 076. 37  per  annum. 


3, 520. 00  per  annum. 


25, 000. 00  per  annum. 
26, 260. 00  per  annum. 

3,000.00  per  annum. 

3,160.00  per  annum. 
165. 00  per  annum. 

61, 100. 00  per  annum. 


12, 600. 00  per  annum. 
1,680. 00  per  annum. 
1,800.00  per  annum. 
2,000. 00  per  annum. 
2, 537. 50  per  annum. 


840. 00  per  annum . 
1, 600. 00  per  annum. 


27, 500. 00  per  annum. 
28, 875. 00  per  annum. 
30, 318. 76  per  annum. 
18, 100. 00  first  term. 
19, 910. 00  second  term. 
21, 901. 00  third  term. 
14, 000. 00  per  annum. 
14, 700. 00  per  annum. 
15, 435. 00  per  annum. 
15  cents  per  square  foot 

per  annum  for  land 

under  water. 
275. 00  per  annum. 

8, 000. 00  per  annum. 
9, 000. 00  per  annum. 

553. 50  per  annum. 

18, 344. 15  per  annum. 


216.00  per  annum. 
110. 00  per  annum. 


23,  367, 

24, 536, 

25, 762, 

24, 260. 

25,  462, 

26, 735. 

1,487. 

1,  563. 

1, 640. 

760. 

787. 

826. 


40  first  term. 
77  second  term. 
50  third  term. 
00  first  term. 
50  second  term. 
63  third  term. 
86  first  term. 
26  second  term. 
36  third  term. 
00  per  annum. 
50  per  annum. 
88  per  annum. 
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TEANSPOBTATION    BY    WATER   IN    UNITED    STATES. 


Names  of  Occupants  of  Wharf  Pkopeety  Owned  by  the  City  of  New  Yoek, 
UNDER  Leases  and  Permits  of  the  Department  of  Docks  and  Ferries,  for 
Year  Ended  December  31,  1908 — Continued. 


Lessee  or  occupant,  and  property  leased  or 
occupied. 


RAILROAD  AND  STEAMSHIP  COMPANIES — cont'd. 

New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad 

Co. — Continued. 
Brooklyn: 

Half  bulkhead  soutli  of  pier  3,  Wallabout 

basin. 
Pier  3,  Wallabout  basin  and  adjoining  bulk- 
head. 

Leases  of  ferry  franchises  and  terminals. 

North  River; 

From  a  point  between  Desbrosses  street  and 

Watts  street  to  Weehawken,  N.  J. 
West  Forty-second  street  to  Weehawken, 

N.J. 


Erie  Railway  Co. 
North  River: 

Pier20,  Chambersstreetpier;  pier21,  Duane 
street  pier,  and  bulkhead  from  north  side 
of  pier  19,  and  land  under  water  for  ferry 
racks. 
Extensions  to  pier  20,  Chambers  street  pier, 
and  pier  21 ,  Duane  street  pier. 

Pier  67,  West  Twenty-seventh  street  pier 
north  (assigned  by  Panama  R.  R.  Co.). 

Bulkhead  between  piers  67  and  68  and  land 
under  water,  for  transfer  bridge. 

Use  of  marginal  street  for  track  turnout  to 
connect  transfer  bridge  with  tracks  of  Ter- 
minal Warehouse  Co.  below  Twenty- 
seventh  and  Twenty-eighth  streets. 

Pier  and  approach  at  West  Forty-ninth 
street. 
East  River: 

Pier  7  as  widened  and  extended,  Coenties 
Slip  pier  and  half  bulkheads  adjoining, 
and  right  to  shed  pier. 
Brooklyn: 

Pier  4,  200  feet  outer  end  north  side,  Walla- 
bout Basin. 

Leases  of  ferry  franchises  and  terminals. 

North  River: 

Chambers  street  to  Jersey  City 


Ferry  from  West  Twenty-third  street  to  Jer- 
sey City,  about  180.82  feet  of  bulkhead  and 
land  under  water  in  front  of  same. 


Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad  Co. 

North  River: 

Bulkhead  from  the  northerly  line  of  Cort- 

landt  street  southerly  20  feet  (sublet  bv 

John  H.  Starin). 
Bulkhead  from  a  point  140  feet  south  of  pier 

14,  Fulton  street  pier,  southerly  a  distance 

of  78.17  feet  (sublet  by  John  H.  Starin). 
Space  for  bell  tower,  outer  end  pier  16  (Ho- 

boken  Ferry  Co.). 
Pier  41,  Leroy  street  pier,  and  bulkheads 

north  and  south  of  same. 

Pier  68,  West  Twenty-eighth    street  pier 
north  (sublet  by  John  H.  Starin). 


Term  of  tenancy. 


Nov.  1,  1908,  to  Nov.  1,  1916. . 

Nov.  1, 1906,  to  Nov.  1, 1916. . 
Nov.  1,  1916,  to  Nov.  1,  1926- . 


Sept.  9,  1906,  to  Sept.  9,  1908. 

May  1, 1902,  to  May  1 ,  1912 . . . 
May  1, 1912,  to  May  1, 1922. . . 


May  1, 1903,  to  May  1, 1913. . . 
May  1,  1913,  to  May  1, 1923. . . 


Sept.  4, 1906,  to  May  1, 1913. . 
May  1, 1913,  to  May  1, 1923. . . 

Feb.  15,  1901,  to  Feb.  15,  1911 

Nov.  1, 1903,  to  Nov.  1, 1913.. 

At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 

Nov.  1, 1901,  to  Nov.  1, 1911. . 


Aug.  1, 1907,  to  Aug.  1, 1917. . . 
Aug.  1, 1917,  to  Aug.  1 ,  1927 . . . 
Aug.  1 ,  1927,  to  Aug.  1 ,  1937 ... 

At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


May  1, 1913,  to  May  1, 1923. 

Jan.  1, 1906,  to  Jan.  1, 1916.. 
Jan.  1, 1916,  to  Jan.  1, 1926.. 


Rent. 


Jan.  13, 1907,  to  Jan.  13, 1917 
Jan.  13, 1917,  to  Jan.  13, 1927. 

Jan.  13, 1907,  to  Jan.  13,  1917. 
Jan.  13, 1917,  to  Jan.  13, 1927. 

At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 
Junel, 1900, toJunel, 1910  . 
June  1 ,  1910,  to  Jime  1 ,  1920. . 
June  1, 1920,  to  June  1, 1930. . . 
May  1, 1902,  to  May  1, 1912 


1750. 00  per  annum. 

15,000.00  per  annum. 
17, 325. 00  per  annum. 


3, 500. 00  per  annum. 

5  per  cent  gross  re- 
ceipts— not  less  than 
$12,100  per  annum; 
rent  to  be  fixed  by 
arbitration. 


119,000.00  per  annum. 
Rental  to  be  fixed  by 
arbitration. 

12,634. 32  per  annum. 
Rental  to  be  fixed  by 
arbitration. 
27,500.00  per  annum. 

5, 188. 75  per  annum. 

110. 00  per  annum. 


12, 000.  DO  per  annum. 


25, 000. 00  first  term. 
26,250. 00  second  term. 
27, 662. 60  third  term. 

3, 200. 00  per  annum. 


5  per  cent  of  gross  re- 
ceipts—not less  than 
S8,50O  per  annum. 
Rental  for  second 
term  to  be  fixed  by 
arbitration. 

Wharf  property,  J25,- 
999  first  term;  fran- 
chise, $1. 

Wharf  property,  $29,- 
999seoonaterm;  fran- 
chise,  $1. 


1,320. 00  per  annum. 
1 ,  452. 00  per  annum. 

2, 381. 20  per  annum. 
2, 619. 32  per  annum. 

100. 00  per  annum. 

37, 800. 00  per  annum. 
39, 690. 00  per  annum. 
41, 694. 60  per  annum. 
13, 750. 00  per  annum. 
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Names  of  Occupants  of  Wharf  Property  Owned  by  the  City  of  New  York, 
UNDER  Leases  and  Permits  of  the  Department  of  Docks  and  Ferries,  for 
Year  Ended  December  31,  1908 — Continued. 


Lessee  or  occupant,  and  property  leased  or 
occupied. 


Term  of  tenancy. 


Rent. 


BAUBOAD  AND  STEAMSHIP  COMPANIES — Cont'd. 

Leases  of  ferry  franchises  and  terminals. . 

North  River:  „      ,       ,„  ,    , 

Barclay  street  to  Hoboken  (Hoboken  Ferry 

Co.). 
Christopher  street  to  Hoboken  (Hoboken 

Ferry  Co.). 
Ferry  between  West  Twenty-second  and 
Twenty-third  streets  to  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
about  225  feet  of  bulkhead  and  land  under 
water  in  front  of  same  (Hoboken  Ferry  Co.). 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Co. 

North  River: 

Awning  shed  and  platform  on  marginal 
street  at  approach  to  pier  22,  Jay  street  pier 
north. 

Pier  22,  Jay  street  pier  north,  and  bulkhead 
north  and  south  of  same. 

Bulkhead  between  piers  65  and  C6  (sublet  by 
I.  T.  Williams  &  Sons). 

Railroad  tracks  on  marginal  street  between 
piers  L5  and  66,  and  land  under  water  for 
transfer  bridge  in  front  of  bulkhead  be- 
tween said  piers. 

Central  Vermont  Railway  Co. 

East  River: 

Pier  New  29  and  half  bulkhead  adjoining 
Market  street  pier. 

Southern  Pacific  Co. 
North  River: 

Pier  25,  North  Moore  street  pier  (Morgan's 
La.  and  Texas  R.  R.  and  S.  S.  Co.). 

Bulkhead  north  of  pier  25 

Pier  34,  CEinal  street  pier  north,  and  75  feet 

of  bulldiead  each  side. 
Pier  37,  Charlton  street  pier;  pi^  38,  King 
street  pier,  together  with  adjoining  bulk- 

Pier  49,'  Bank  street  pier,  with  125  feet  of 
bulkhead  each  side. 

Pier  50,  southerly  half,  Bethune  street  pier, 
and  half  ol  bulkhead  southerly. 

Pier  51 ,  Jane  street  pier,  with  125  feet  of  bulk- 
head southerly  and  115  feet  of  bullthead 
northerly. 

Pier  52,  Gansevoort  street  pier  and  125  feet 
of  bulkhead  southerly. 

Manhattan  Railway  Co. 
Fast  River: 

Bulkhead  from  south  side  of  East  Seventy- 
fourth  street  to  north  side  of  East  Seventy- 
fitth  street. 


New  Yarli  City  Railway  Co. 

North  River: 

Use  ot  reclaimed  land  near  foot  of  Chambers 
street  and  near  foot  of  Barclay  street  for 
car  tracks. 

Use  of  reclaimed  land  and  marginal  street 
between  Watts  and  Desbrosses  streets  for 
car  tracks. 

Use  ot  reclaimed  land  for  car  tracks  foot  of 
Christopher  street. 

Use  of  marginal  street  for  car  tracks  in  vicin- 
ity of  West  Twenty-third  street. 


Mar.  1, 1905,  to  Mar.  1, 1915. . . . 
....do 

Sept.  20, 1905,  to  Sept.  20, 1915. 

Sept.  20. 1915,  to  Sept.  20, 1925. 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


Jan.  1,1904,  to  Jan.  1,1914.. 
July  1, 1904,  to  July  1, 1914 . 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


Aug.  15, 1901,  to  Aug.  15, 1911 . 
Aug.  15, 1911,  to  Aug.  15, 1921 . 
Aug.  15, 1921,  to  Aug.  15, 1931 . 


Feb.  1, 1899,  to  Feb.  1, 1909 . . . . 

May  1, 1899,  to  Feb.  1, 1909.... 
Sept.  1, 1899,  to  Sept.  1, 1909 . . 

Apr.  1, 1903,  to  Apr.  1, 1913.... 
Apr.  1, 1913,  to  Apr.  1, 1923.... 

Ten  years  from  date  of  occu- 
pation with  a  renewal  term 
of  ten  years. 

do 

....do 

....do 


May  1, 1903,  to  May  1, 1913. . 
May  1, 1913,  to  May  1, 1923.. 
Mav  1, 1923,  to  May  1, 1933.. 
May  1, 1933,  to  May  1, 1943.. 
May  1, 1943,  to  May  1, 1953. . 


At  pleasure  ot  the  commis- 
sioner. 


do. 

do. 
do. 


$20, 104. 25  per  annum, 
22,600. 00  per  annum. 

Wharf  property,  $32,- 
149,  first  term;  fran- 
chise, $1. 

Wharf  property,  $37,- 
099,  second  term; 
franchise,  $1 . 


234. 36  per  annum. 

56, 865. 00  per  annum. 
2, 475.  GO  per  annum. 
2, 880. 08  per  annum. 


25,000. 00  first  term. 
26, 250. 00  second  term. 
27, 562. 50  third  term. 


36, 163. 47  per  annum. 

1,000. 00  per  annum. 
63,172.94  per  annum. 

116,363.67  per  annum. 
128,000. 04  per  annum. 

95,000.00  per  annum. 
10  per  cent  advance 
for  renewal  term, 

50,000.00  per  annum. 
10  per  cent  advance 
for  renewal  term. 

95,000, 00  per  annum. 
10  per  cent  advance 
for  renewal  term. 

48,000.00  per  annum. 
10  per  cent  advance 
tor  renewal  tenn. 


6,500.00  per  annum. 
6,825.00  per  annum. 
7,524.66  per  annum. 
7,166.25  per  annum. 
7,900.79  per  annum. 


330.00  per  annum. 

330. 00  per  annum. 

220, 00  per  annum , 
1,111,72  per  annum. 
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Names  of  Occupants  of  Wharf  Property  Owned  by  the  City  op  New  York, 
UNDER  Leases  and  Permits  of  the  Department  of  Docks  and  Ferries,  fob 
Year  Ended  December  31, 1908— Continued. 


Lessee  or  occupant,  and  property  leased  or 
occupied. 

RAILROAD    AND   STEAMSHIP   COMPANIES— GOnt'd. 

New  York  City  Railway  Co.— Continued. 

East  River: 

Useof  marginal  street  for  car  tracks,  in  front 
of  feiry  house,  foot  of  East  Twenty-third 
street. 
Harlem  River; 

Permit  to  maintain  tracks  on  marginal  street 
between  One  hundred  and  ninth  and  One 
hu  ndred  and  tenth  streets. 

Hudson  River  and  Manhattan  Railroad  Co. 

North  River: 

New-made  land  in  rear  of  bulkhead  between 
piers  41  and  42  for  tunnel  shafts,  etc. 

Bulkhead  next  southerly  of  pier  42  (94  feet) 
with  privilege  of  maintaining  dumping 
board,  derricks,  overhead  trestle,  etc. 

Dry  Dock,  East  Broadway  and  Battery  Railroad  Co. 

North  River: 

Use  of  marginal  street  between  AVatts  and 
Desbrosses  streets  for  car  tracks. 

Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Co. 

North  River: 

Northerly  side  outer  end  and  surface  of  pier 
at  West  Fifty-eighth  street,  with  privilege 
of  maintaining  suction  and  discharge  tun- 
nels, etc. 

Permit  to  maintain  car  tracks  on  south  side 
of  West  Fifty-ninth  street  from  westerly 
side  of  Twelfth  avenue  to  bulkhead. 
Harlem  River: 

Land  under  water  for  bridge  pier,  at  One 
hundred  and  twenty-ninth  street  and  Sec- 
ond avenue. 

Land  under  water  for  pier  at  Lenox  avenue, , 

Land  under  water  on  the  easterly  side  of  the 
Harlem  River  northerly  of  West  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty-ninth  street  extending  along 
the  pierhead  line,  1,506  feet;  easterly  side 
of  the  speedway  671  feet;  westerly  side  of 
the  marginal  street  about  810  feet,  and 
northerly  of  land  belonging  to  estate  of 
William  Lynch  405  feet,  con  taining an  area 
of  405,825  square  feet. 
Bronx: 

Exits  for  cable  system  through  bulkhead  at 
Lincoln  avenue. 

Third  Avenue  Railroad  Co. 

Harlem  River: 

Land  under  water  between  Two  hundred 
and  sixteenth  and  Two  hundred  and 
eighteenth  streets,  west  side  of  Harlem 
River. 

International  Mercantile  Marine  Co. 

North  River; 

Pier  14,  Fulton  street  pier,  and  bulkhead 
from  a  point  75  feet  south  of  pier  14,  south- 
erly a  distance  of  65  feet;  also  bulkhead 
north  and  south  of  pier  14. 

Pier  15,  Vesey  street  pier  (except  space  for 
bell  tower)  and  bulkhead  soutnerly. 

Pier  39,  West  Houston  street  pier,"  as  ex- 
tended and  bulkheads  north  and  south  of 
same  (National  Steamship  Co.). 

Pier  48,  West  Eleventh  street  pier,  with  125 
feet  of  bulkhead  ci^ioh  side  (Occanii-'  Steam 
Navigation  Co.). 


Term  of  tenancy. 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


-do. 


At   pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 
do 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


Oct.  9,  1903,  to  Oct.  9,  1013, 
with  four  renewal  terms  of 
ten  years  each,  rental  for  the 
renewal  terms  to  be  fixed  by 
arbitration. 

At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


.do.. 


Dec.  29, 1907,  to  Dec.  29, 1917. 
Dec.  29, 1917,  to  Dec.  29,  1927., 
Dec.  29, 1927,  to  Dec.  29, 1937. , 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


Nov.  1,1906,  to  Nov.  1,191G.. 
Nov.  1, 1916,  to  Nov.  1 .  1926.. 


Jan.  1,  1904.  to  Jan.  1, 1914.. 

May  1,  1905,  to  May  I,  1915. 
May  1, 1901,  to  May  1,1911. 


Rent. 


Jan.  1,  1899,  to  Jsin,  1,  1909.. 
Jan.  1,1909,  to  Jan.  1,  1919.. 
Jan.  1.1919,  to  Jan.  1,1929,. 


S440.00  per  annum. 
55. 00  per  annum. 


2,530.00  per  annum. 
3,300.00  per  annum. 


110.00  per  annum. 


15,000.00  per  annum. 


660. 00  per  annum. 


550. 00  per  annum. 

229. 21  per  annum. 
18.850.00  per  annum. 
21,650.00  per  annum. 
24,900.00  per  annum. 


300. 00  per  annum. 


2,475.00  per  annum. 
2,722.50  per  annum. 


ii.s,011.98  per  annum. 

27.500.00  per  annum. 
15,985.4."?  per  annum. 


84,375.00  per  anuuui. 
S8,593.75  per  annum. 
93,909.38  per  annum. 
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Names  of  Occupants  of  Wharf  Property  Owned  by  the  City  op  New  York, 
UNDER  Leases  and  Permits  op  the  Department  of  Docks  and  Ferries,  for 
Year  Ended  December  31,  1908 — Continued. 


Lessee  or  occupant,  and  property  leased  or 
occupied. 


BAILBOAD  AND  STEAMSHIP  COMPANIES— Cont'd. 

Intermitional  Mercantile  Marine  Co.— Continued. 

North  River— Continued. 

Pier  49,  Bank  street  pier,  witli  125  feet  of 
bulkhead  each  side  (Oceanic  Steam  Navi- 
gation Co.). 

Pier  50,  southerly  half,  Bethune  street  pier, 
and  half  of  bulkhead  southerly  (company 
is  assignee). 

Pier  50,  northerly  half,  Bethune  street  pier, 
and  half  of  bulkhead  northerly  (Thomas 
Wilson  Sons  &  Co.,  Limited). 

Piers  58, 69, 60,  61,  and  62,  at  or  near  the  foot 
of  West  Sixteenth,  West  Eighteenth,  West 
Nineteenth,  West  Twenty-first,  and  West 
Twenty-second  streets,  and  bulkheads. 

Brunswick  Steamship  Co. 

North  River: 

Piers  14  and  15,  Fulton  street  pier  and  Vesey 
street  pier,  and  bulkheads,  excepting  the 
use  of  water  on  northerly  side  of  latter  and 
space  for  bell  tower. 

Pier  at  West  Fifteenth  street,  450  feet  outer 
end,  with  right  to  erect  temporary  shed. 

Central  Hudson  Steamboat  Co. 

North  River; 

Pier  24,  Franklin  street  pier  north,  as  ex- 
tended. 

Old  Dominion  Steamship  Co. 

North  River: 

Awning  shed  and  platform  between  piers  24 

and  25. 
Pier25,  I^ortb  Moore  street  pier  and  32  feet  of 

bulkhead  northerly. 

Pier  26,  Beach  street  pier,  and  bulkheads 
north  and  south  with  shed. 

Awning  sheds  and  platforms  on  marginal 
street  north  and  south  of  pier  26,  Beach 
street  pier. 

New  York  and  Albany  Transportation  Co. 

North  River: 

Pier  53,300  feet  inshore  end,  north  side 


Hudson  Navigation  Co. 

North  River: 

Land  under  water  for  extension  of  Watts 
street  pier  north  (New  Jersey  Steamboat 
Co.). 

Land  under  water  for  extension  to  pier  32, 
Watts  street  pier  north. 

Pier  46,  Charles  street  pier  (Citizens'  Steam- 
boat Co.  with  right  to  sublet  south  half  to 
Central  Railroad  Co.  of  New  Jersey). 

Ocean  Steamship  Company  of  Savannah. 

North  River: 

Bulkhead  between  piers  34  and  35,  use  of  en- 
tire slip  between  said  piers  and  land  under 
water  (25  by  100)  for  platform,  south  side 
inner  end  of  pier  35,  with  privilege  of  shed- 
ding the  same. 

Use  of  marginal  street  north  and  south  of  pier 
35,Springstreetpiernorth,forawningsned. 

Pier  35,  Spring  street  pier  north,  as  extended, 
and  bulkbeads  north  and  south. 


Term  of  tenancy. 


Jan.l,  1899,  to  Jan.  1,  1909.... 
Jan.  1,  1909,  to  Jan.  1,  1919.... 
Jan.  1, 1919,  to  Jan.  1,  1929.... 

May  1 ,  1899,  to  May  1 ,  1909 ... . 
.May  1,1909,  to  May  1, 1919..., 
May  1, 1919,  to  May  1, 1929. . . . 

Ten  years  from  date  of  occu- 
pancy, with  two  renewal 
terms  of  ten  years  each. 


Ten  years  from  dale,  piers, 
etc.,  shall  be  vacated  by  the 
International  Mercantile  Ma- 
rine Co. ,  with  a  renewal  term 
of  ten  years. 

At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


May  1, 1903,  to  Feb.  1, 1909.. 
Feb.  1, 1909,  to  Feb.  1, 1919.. 
Feb.  1, 1919,  to  Feb.  1, 1929.. 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 

Ten  years  from  date  of  occupa- 
tion with  renewal  term  of 
ten  years. 

May  1 ,  1902,  to  Mav  1, 1912. . . . 

May  1, 1912,  to  May  1, 1922.. . . 

Mav  1 ,  1922,  to  May  1, 1932. . . . 

At  pleasure  of  tlie  commis- 
sioner. 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


As  per  agreement. 


Apr.  21 ,  1906,  to  Apr.  21 ,  1916. . 
Apr  21, 1916,  to  Apr.  21, 1926. 
Oct.  26, 1904,  to  Oct.  25, 1914. 
Oct.  25,  1914,  to  Oct.  25,  1924. 


From  date  of  occupation  to 
May  1,  1913,  with  renewal 
term  of  ten  years. 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 
May  1, 1903,  to  May  1, 1913. . . . 
May  1, 1913,  to  May  1, 1923 


Rent. 


S84,376.00  per  annum. 
88, 593. 75  per  annum. 
93,909.38  per  annum. 

84,375.00  per  annum. 
88,593.75  per  annum. 
93,909.38  per  annum. 

317,500.00  per  annum. 
Renewal  terms  at  an 
advance  of  10  per 
cent. 


120,000.00  per  annum, 
first  term:  $132,000.00 
per  annum,  second 
term. 

1,200.00  per  month. 


31,177.19  per  annum. 
.34,294.92  per  annum. 
37,724.41  per  annum. 


317.80  per  annum. 

52,500.00  flrstterm. 
57, 750. 00  second  term. 

49,428.34  per  annum. 

52,723.56  per  annum. 

56,238.46  per  annum. 

921.55  per  annum. 


250.00  per  annum. 


1,000.00  per  annum. 


2,016.25  per  annum. 

2,217.88  per  annum. 
39, 784. 50  per  annum. 
43,762.95  pet  annum. 


16,000.00  per  annum. 
10  per  cent  advance 
lor  second  term. 


119.00  per  annum. 

52,205.04  per  annum. 
54, 815. 29  per  annum. 
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Names  of  Occupants  of  Wharf  Property  Owned-by  the  City  of  New  York, 
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Lessee  of  occupant,  and  property  leased  or 
occupied. 


Term  of  tenancy. 


Rent. 


RAILROAD  -AND  STEAMSHIP  COMPANIES— COnt'd. 

Clyde  SteamsMp  Co. 

North  River: 

Space  on  marginal  street  at  approach  to  pier 
36,  Charlton  street  pier  south. 

Pier  36,  Charlton  street  pier  south,  as  ex- 
tended, and  bulkhead  north  and  south 
(Wm.  P.  Clyde  &  Co.). 

Pier  44,  Christopher  street  pier;  pier  45,  West 
Tenth  street  pier;  bulkhead  between  and 
83^  feet  of  bulkhead  northerly  of  pier  4,5 
(pier  44  and  bulkhead  assigned  to  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  Co.). 

Pier  48  at  or  near  the  foot  of  \\  est  Eleventh 
street,  together  with  126  feet  of  bulkhead 
north  and  south. 

Mallory  Steamship  Co. 

East  River: 

Pier  15 ,  Burling  slip  pier,  west  and  half  bulk- 
heads adjoining  (as  assignees). 

Bulkheads  southerly  of  pier  16  (New  York 
and  Texas  Steamship  Co.,  Jan.  8,  1907,  as- 
signed to  Mallory  Steamship  Co.). 

Pier  16,  Burling  slip  pier,  east  (New  York 
and  Texas  Steamship  Co.,  Jan.  8, 1907, as- 
signed to  Mallory  Steamship  Co.). 

New  York  and  Cuia,  Mail  SteamsMp  Co, 

East  River: 

Land  under  water  for  platform  between  west 
side  of  pier  13  and  Wall  street  ferry. 

Pier  13,  Wall  street  pier,  east,  and  half  bulk- 
head easterly. 

Pier  14,  Maiden  Lane  pier,  west,  and  half 
bulkheads  adjoining. 

Catskitt  aTid  New  York  Steamboat  Co. 

North  River: 

Southerly  side,  outer  end  of  pier  43,  Barrow 
street  pier. 

Saugerties  and  New  York  Steamboat  Co. 

North  River: 

Southerly  side,  inner  end  of  pier  43,  Barrow 
street  pier. 

Quebec  Steamship  Co. 

North  River: 

Pier  47,  Perry  street  pier,  and  shed  thereon, 

and  t^ulkhead  between  piers  46  and  47. 
Pier  47,  northerly  side  of  platform  easterly  of 

approach. 

New  York  and  Long  Branch  Steamboat  Co. 

North  River: 

Berth  at  battery  landing 

Pier  75,  West  Thirty-flfth  street  pier,  north- 
erly side,  with  privilege  of  erecting  struc- 
tures thereon. 

Knickerbocker  Steam  Towage  Co. 

North  River: 

Pier  1,  Battsry  place  pier  south 


Kings  Transportation  and  Supply  Co. 

North  River: 

Berth  and  privilege  on  pier  foot  of  Canso- 
voort  street. 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis. 

sioner. 
June  1,1901,  to  June  1, 1911. 
June  1, 1911,  to  June  1, 1921. 
June  1, 1921,  to  June  1, 1931. 
July  1, 1899,  to  July  1, 1909.. 
July  1, 1909,  to  July  1, 1919.. 
July  1, 1919,  to  July  1, 1929.. 


Ten  years  from  date  of  occupa- 
tion with  a  renewal  term 
of  ten  years. 


Apr.  1, 1907,  to  Apr.  1, 1917. 
Apr.  1,  1917,  to  Apr.  1,1927. 
Aug.  7, 1903,  to  June  1, 1912. 
Junel,  1912,  to  June  1,1922. 

June  4, 1902,  to  June  1, 1912. 
June  1, 1912,  to  Jvme  1, 1922. 


Aug.  1, 1906,  to  Aug.  1, 1916. 
Aug.  1,  1916,  to  Aug.  1,1926. 
Aug.  1,  1906,  to  Aug.  1, 1916. 
Aug.  1, 1916,  to  Aug.  1, 1926. 
Oct.  1,  1906,  to  Oct.  1,1916.. 
Oct.  1,1916,  to  Oct.  1,1926.. 


Jan.  1, 1902,  to  Jan.  1, 1912. 


Jan.  1,1902,  to  Jan.  1,1912. 


May  1,  1901,  to  May  1,  1911 . . . 

At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


Season,  1908 

.Vpril  1,  1909,  to  April  1,1919. . 
April  1, 1919,  to  April  1,1929. . 


May  1, 1899,  to  May  1, 1909. 


At  pleasure  of  the   commis- 
sioner. 


S564. 34  per  annum. 


45,000.00 
47,2.50.00 
49,612.50 
67,148.95 
70,506.40 
74,031.72 


per  annum, 
per  annum. 
per  annum, 
per  annum, 
per  annum, 
per  annum. 


85,000.00  per  annum. 
10  per  cent  advance 
for  renewal  term. 


32, 600. 00  per  annum. 
35, 750. 00  per  annum. 

2, 500. 00  first  term. 

2, 750. 00 second  term. 

16,000.00  first  term. 
17,600. 00  second  term. 


3, 900. 00  per  annum. 

4,290. 00  per  annum. 
21,000.00  first  term. 
23, 100. 00  second  term. 
32,500.00  first  term. 
35, 750. 00  second  term. 


i.  67  per  annum. 


3, 333. 33  per  annum. 


23, 000. 00  per  annum. 
1,925. 00  per  annum. 


1,800. 00  per  annum. 
8, 000. 00  per  annum. 
10, 000. 00  per  annum. 


23, 000. 00  per  annum. 


56. 00  per  month. 


WATER   TERMINALS. 
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Names  of  Occupants  of  Whakf  Property  Owned  by  the  City  of  New  York 
UNDER  Leases  and  Permits  of  the  Department  op  Docks  and  Ferries  for 
Year  Ended  December  31,  1908— Continued.  ' 


Lessee  or  occupant,  and  property  leased  or 
occupied. 


RAILROAD  AND  STEAMSHIP  COMPANIES -Cont'd. 

Iron  Steamboat  Co. 

North  Eiver: 

Pier  at  West  Twenty-second  street,  300  feet  of 

south  side  inner  end. 
Pier  at  West  One  hundred  and  twenty-ninth 

street,  south  side. 

Maine  Steamship  Co. 

East  River: 

Pier  32,  Pilte  Slip  pier  east,  with  right  to  erect 

shed. 
Bulkhead,  125  feet  of,  next  southerly  of  pier 

32. 

Cornell  Steamboat  Co. 

North  River: 

Pier,  south  half  of,  at  West  Fifty-first  street, 
with  right  to  shed,  25  by  70  feet. 

Munaon  Steamship  Line. 

F.ast  River: 

Pier  9,  Old  Slip  pier,  with  half  bulkheads 
adjoining. 

New   York  and  Baltimore  Transportation  Line. 

East  River: 

Pier  10,  Old  Slip  pier  east  (Dec.  7,  1906,  per- 
mit to  sublet  to  the  Enterprise  Transpor- 
tation Company  one-half  of  pier). 

Sound  Transportation  Co. 

East  River: 

Pier  Old  34  (south  side  and  surface) 


Term  of  tenancy. 


Pier  Old  33i  and  bulkhead  between  piers  Old 
33  and  34. 

Compagnie  Generate  Transatlantique. 

North  River: 

Pier  42,  llorton  street  pier 

Pier  57,  at  or  near  foot  of  West  Fifteenth 
street  and  bulkhead  between  piers  5(i  and 

Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co. 

North  River: 

Pier  42,  Morton  street  pier  and  94  fept  of  bulk- 
head southerly. 


Cvnard  Steamship  Co. 

North  River: 

Pier  SI,  Jane  street  pier,  with  125  feet  of  bulk- 
head each  side,  and  pier  52,  Gansevoort 
street  pier,  and  115  feet  of  bulkhead  south. 

Pier  53,  Bloomfi3ld  street  pier,  the  inner  497 
feet,  including  the  platform  at  the  inshore 
end  of  said  pier,  extending  from  the  south- 
erly side  of  said  pier  to  a  point  125  feet  south 
ofthesoutherlvsideofpier54. 
,  Pier  53  (with  platform)  and  pier  54  and  bulk- 
head, and  pier  56  and  bulkhead. 


Pier  56,  south  side  of,  and  on  outer  end . 


At  pleasure  of   the  commis- 
sioner. 
do 


May  1,  1901,  to  May  1,  1911 . . . 

At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


Aug.  1,  1903,  to  Aug.  1,  1913. 
Aug.  1,  1913,  to  Aug.  1,  1923. 


Nov.  1,  1907,  to  Nov.  1,  1917. 
Nov.  1,  1917,  to  Nov.  1,  1927. 


Aug.  1,  1906,  to  Aug.  1,  1916. 
Aug.  1,  1916,  to  Aug.  1.  1926. 


-Vt  pleasure  of   the  commis- 
sioner. 
July  l,190R,to  July  1,1918 


Rent, 


Nov.  1,  1901,  to  Nov.  1,  1911.. 

Ten  years  from  date  of  occu- 
pancy, with  two  renewal 
terms  of  ten  years  each. 


For  a  term  of  ten  years  from 
dats  of  occupation,  with  two 
renewal  terms  of  ten  years 
each. 


June  15, 1899,  to  June  15, 1909. . 
June  15, 1909,  to  June  15, 1919. . 
June  1.5, 1919,  to  June  15, 1929.. 
Ten  years  from  date  of  occu- 
pancy. 


Ten  years  from  date  of  occu- 
pancy, with  two  renewal 
terms  of  ten  years  each. 

At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


$750.00  per  month. 
.WO.  00  per  month. 


20, 000. 00  per  annum. 
1,650. 00  per  annum. 


4, 300. 00  per  annum. 
4, 730. 00  per  annum. 


30, 000. 00  first  term. 
33, 000.  CO  second  term. 


30, 000. 00  per  annum. 
33, 000. 00  per  annum. 


600. 00  per  month, 
s,  000. 00  per  annum. 


48,826.00  per  annum. 

70,000.00  per  annum. 
Renewal  terms  at  an 
advance  of  10  per 
cent. 


60,000.00  per  annum, 
first  term.  10  per 
cent  advance  for  each 
renewal  term. 


117, 081. 52  per  annum. 
122, 935, 60  per  annum. 
130, 311. 74  per  annum. 
22, 466. 36  per  annum. 


177, 500.  OO  per  annum. 
Renewal  terms  at  an 
advance    of    30 
cent. 
500. 00  per  month. 


per 
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Names  op  Occupants  of  Wharf  Property  Owned  by  the  City  of  New  York, 
UNDER  Leases  and  Permits  of  the  Department  op  Docks  and  Ferries,  for 
Year  Ended  December  31,  1908 — Continued. 


Lessee  or  occupant,  and  property  leased  or 
occupied. 


Term  of  tenancy. 


Rent. 


KAILROAD  AND  STEAMSHIP  COMPANIES— Cont'd. 

Anchor  Line,  Henderson  Brothers  (Limited). 

North  River; 

Pier  64,  West  Twcnty-fourtli  street  pier,  and 

soutli  lialf  of  bulkhead  between  piers  64 

and  6.')., 
(Water  rights  on  south  side  pier  64  sublet  to 

the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company.) 

Hamburg-A  merican  Line. 

North  River: 

Pier  65,  West  Twenty-flfth  street  pier  north, 
and  north  half  of  bulkhead  between  piers 
64  and  65. 

La  Veloce  Naiiga?ione  Italiana  a  Vapore. 

North  River: 

Pier  74,  West  Thirty-fourth  street  pier  and 
shed  thereon. 

Compania  Transatlaniica. 

East  River: 

Pier  8,  Coenties  slip  pier  east,  and  half  bulk- 
head easterly. 

PROPERTY  LEASED  TO  ICE  AND  GAS  COMPANIES. 

diaries  Mvlford. 

North  River: 

Bulkhead,  82  feet  of,  next  northerly  of  pier 

21,  with  ice-bridge  privilege,  etc. 
Bulkhead  northerly  of  pier  21,  Duane  street 

pier. 
Pier  52, 102  feet  of  bulkhead  north  of,  with 

ice-bridge  privilege. 

Consolidated  Ice  Co. 
North  River; 

Bulkhead  between  pier  24  and  pier  25 

East  River: 

Pier  at  East  Ninety-first  street,  with  ice- 
bridge  privilege,  and  reservation  for  public 
bath. 

American  Ice  Co. 

North  River: 

Bulkhead  between  pier  24  and  pier  25 


Bulkhead  between  piers  68  and  69,  with 
dumping-board  privileges  (as  assignees). 

Pier  at  West  Forty-sixth  street,  north  side 

(one  half  of)  inner  end. 
East  River: 

Use  of  city  property  for  ice-bridge,  scales, 

etc. ,  between  Piers  Old  59  and  60. 
Bulkhead  next  southerly  of  pier  a.t  Tenth 

street  (8  feet). 
East  River: 

Pier  at  East  Thirtieth  street,  250  feet  south 

side,  inner  end,  with  iee-bridge  privilege. 
Bulkhead  from  a  point  270  feet  north  of  the 

northerly  side  of  East  Sixty-fourth  street 

and  running  thence  southerly  a  distance 

of  150  feet,  with  privilege  of  maintaining 

ice  bridge,  etc. 
Bulkhead  and  upland  between  Ninety-flrst 

and  Ninety-second  streets. 
Brooklyn: 

Pier  between  Fifty-first  and  Fifty-second 

streets,  150  feet  south  side,  outer  end  of. 
Pier  4,Wallabout  Basin,  150  feet  inner  end, 

south  side  of,  with  ice-bridge  privilege. 


Jan.  1,1902,  to  Jan.  1,1912. 
Jan.  1, 1912,  to  Jan.  1, 1922. 
Jan.  1,1922,  to  Jan.  1,1932. 


Aug.  1, 1901,  to  Aug.  1, 1911. 
Aug.  1, 1911,  to  Aug.  1,1921. 
Aug.  ),  1921,  to  Aug.  1.1931. 


Apr.  1,1907,  to  Apr.  1,1912. 
Apr.  1,1912,  to  .\pr.  1,1917. 


Nov.  1,  1907,  to  Nov.  1,  1917. 
Nov.  1,  1917,  to  Nov.  1,  1927. 


Jan.  1, 1909,  to  Jan.  1, 1914.... 
Jan.  1, 1914.  to  Jan.  1,  1919.... 
At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 
....do 


Mar.  1, 1898,  to  Mar.  1, 1908.. 
....do 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 

Dec.  1, 1901.  to  Dec.  1,  1911... 

Dec.  1, 1911,  to  Dec.  1, 1921... 

Dec.  1, 1921,  to  Dec.  1,  1931... 

At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


.do. 
.do. 


Jan.  1, 1905,  to  Mar.  1, 1908. ... 
Aug.  1, 1907,  to  Aug.  1, 1912.., 


Dec.  1 ,  1908,  to  Dec.  1 ,  1913. . . . 
Dec.  1, 1913,  to  Dec.  1, 1918. . . , 

At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 
July  1, 1904,  to  July  1, 1909. . . , 


S26, 000. 00  per  annum. 
27, 300. 00  per  annum. 
28, 665. 00  per  annum. 


26,000. 00  per  annum. 
27, 30n.  00  per  annum. 
28, 665. 00  per  annum 


35, 500. 00  per  annum. 
37, 275. 00  per  annum. 


30, 000. 00  first  term. 
33, 000. 00  second  term. 


2, 400. 00  per  annum. 
2, 520. 00  per  annum. 
2, 200. 00  per  annum. 

1,500. 00  per  annum. 


1, 500. 00  per  annum. 
1, 500. 00  per  annum. 


4, 000. 00  per  annum. 

750. 00  per  annum. 

787. 50  per  annum. 

826. 88  per  annum. 

2, 500. 00  per  annum. 


990. 00  per  annum. 
66. 00  per  annum. 

1,800.00  per  annum. 
1,732. 50  per  annum. 


3, 500. 00  per  annum. 
3, 850. 00  per  annum. 

1,500.00  per  annum. 

2, 250. 00  per  annum. 
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Names  of  Occupants  of  \\harf  Property  Owned  by  the  Cpty  of  New  York, 
UNDER  Leases  and  Permits  op  the  Department  of  Docks  and  Ferries,  for 
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Lessee  or  occupant,  and  property  leased  or 
occupied. 


Term  of  tenancy. 


Rent. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ICE  COMPANIES. 

North  River. 

SBver  Point  Ice  Co.: 

Pier  at  West  Fifty-fourth  street,  150  feet 
north  side,  Inner  end,  with  loe-brldge  privi- 
lege. 
Dealers'  Hygiene  Ice  Co.: 

Privilege  to  maintain  suction  pipe  through 
bulkhead  at  West  Forty-ninth  street. 
Manhattan  Eefrigerating  Co.: 

Privilege  of  maintaining  suction  pipe  through 
bulkhead  and  under  pier  56J. 
North  River  Ice  Co.: 

Bulkhead  (126  feet)  north  of  pier  69,  foot  of 
West  Eighteenth  street. 

East  River. 

Merchants'  Union  Ice  Co.: 

Bulkhead  (88  feet)  east  of  Pier  Old  48,  Clin- 
ton street  pier.with  ice-bridge  privilege. 
Berth  inshore  and  easterly  side  ofpier  36,  Jef- 
ferson street  pier  east. 
Hazelwood  Ice  Co,: 

Pier  at  Fifth  street,  130  feet  north  side,  with 
privilege  of  maintaining  ice  bridge,  etc. 
New  York  Ice  Co.: 

Privilege   to  run   10-inch  condenser    pipe 
through  bulkhead,  foot  of  East  Eighteenth 
street  and  under  pier  thereat. 
Stegemen-Rockefeller  Ice  Co.: 

Pier  at  East  Sixty- first  street,  150  feet  south 
side,  inner  end,  with  Ice-bridge  privilege. 
Yorkville  Independent  Hygeia  Ice  Co.: 

Crib  bulkhead  and  platform  adjoining  north 
side  of  East  Eighty-second  street. 

HarUm  River. 

National  Ice  Co.: 

Pier  at  One  hundredth  street,  south  side, 
with  privilege  of  maintaining  ice  bridge, 
etc. 
Harlem  Independent  Hygeia  Ice  Co.: 

Maintainmg  pipe  under  marginal  street  and 
pier  at  foot  of  One  hundred  and  eighth 
street. 
Monteomery-Dotter  Ice  Co.: 

Northerly  side  of  pier  at  East  One  hundred 
and  nineteenth  street,  with  privilege  of 
maintaining  ice  bridge,  etc. 
Traders'  Hygiene  Ice  Co.: 

Ten-inch  suction  pipe  through  bulkhead, 
foot  of  One  hundred  and  thirty-sixth 
street. 

Brooklyn. 

FostBT-Scott  Ice  Co.: 

Southerly  halt  of  bulkhead  between  piers  3 
and  4,  Wallabout  Basin. 

Consolidated  Gas  Co. 

East  River: 

Permit  for  movable  hopper  on  bulkhead  be- 
tween Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  streets. 
Bulkhead  at  East  Fifteenth  street 


Bulkhead  from  north  side  of  East  Twentieth 
street  to  south  side  of  East  Twenty-second 
street,  with  privilege  of  erecting  structures, 
etc. 

Pier  at  East  Twenty-first  street,  500  feet  of 
the  northerly  half. 

Bulkhead  between  Ninety-eighth  and 
Ninety-ninth  streets. 


Sept.  1, 1904,  to  Sept.  1, 1909... 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


.do.. 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 
....do 


Jan.  22, 1907,  to  Jan.  22, 1912... 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


.do.. 
.do.. 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


.do.. 


.do.. 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 
...do 

May  6, 1908,  to  May  6, 1913 . . . 
Oct.  1, 1902,  to  Oct.  1,  1912. . . 
Oct.  1,  1912,  to  Oct.  1, 1922. . . 
Oct.  1,  1922,  to  Oct.  1,  1932. . . 


Jan.  1,  1908,  to  Jan.  1,  1918 

At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


11, 800. 00  per  annum. 

300. 00  per  annum. 
300. 00  per  annum. 
150. 00  per  month. 

1,320. 00  per  annum. 
1,320. 00  per  annum. 

1, 700. 00  per  annum. 

300. 00  per  annum. 

1, 800. 00  per  annum. 
559. 30  per  annum. 

1, 200. 00  per  annum. 

300. 00  per  annum. 
1, 600. 00  per  annum. 

300. 00  per  annum. 

826. 00  per  annum. 

166. 00  per  annum. 

440. 00  per  annvim. 

600. 00  per  annum. 
17,806. 16  first  term. 
18, 696. 47  second  term. 
19, 631. 29  third  term. 

7, 000. 00  per  annum. 

1, 200. 00  per  annum. 
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Names  of  Occupants  of  Wharf  Property  Owned  by  the  City  of  New  York, 
UNDER  Leases  and  Permits  of  the  Department  op  Docks  and  Ferries,  for 
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Lessee  or  occupant,  and  property  leased  or 
occupied. 


Term  of  tenancy. 


Rent. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ICE  coMPANiEi?— Continued. 

standard  Gas  Light  Co. 
East  River; 

Bulkliead,  northerly  half,  between  Sixty- 
second  and  Sixty-third  streets,  with  up- 
land in  rear  thereof  (assigned  to  company 
by  Ehrenreich  Bros.  Mar.  6,  1906). 

New  york  Mutual  Gas  Light  Co. 

East  River: 

Land  and  land  under  water,  platform  and 
structures  thereon,  easterly  of  the  westerly 
side  of  Tompkins  street,  extending  from 
the  northerly  side  of  East  Eleventh  street 
to  the  easterly  side  of  East  Twelfth  street, 
including  pier  foot  of  East  Twelfth  street. 

COMPANIES  AND  INDrVIDUALS  WITH  TWO  OE 
MOKE  LEASES. 

New  York  Butcher^s  Dressed  Meat  Co. 

North  River; 

Privilege  of  maintaining  piije  through  bulk- 
head and  under  pier  at  Thirty-ninth  street. 

Pier  79, 150  feet  north  side  of,  at  West  Thirty- 
ninth  Street,  beginning  at  a  point  150  feet 
from  inner  end  and  extending  westerly. 

Also  150  feet  on  north  side  inner  end  pier  79. . . 

Schwarzsckild  &  Sulzberger  Co. 

East  River; 

Bi^khead  at  foot  of  East  Forty-fifth  street. . . 


Privilege  to  maintain  12-inch  suction  pipe 
through  bulkhead  at  foot  of  East  Forty- 
sixth  street. 

Land  under  water  between  Forty-fifth  and 
Forty-sixth  streets  for  platform. 

James  Shewan  &  Sons. 
East  River; 

Pier  52,  south  half,  Stanton  street  pier,  and 
100  feet  of  bulkhead  southerly.  Also  privi- 
lege of  maintaining  derrick  on  bulkhead 
between  piers  51  and  52. 

Pier  52,  south  half,  Stanton  street  pier,  132 
feet,  10  inches  of  bulkhead  southerly  and 
upland  in  rear  of  same. 

Space  on  bulkhead  south  of  East  Houston 
street,  for  office. 

South  half  of  pier  at  East  Fourth  street,  with 
privilege  of  berthing  dry  dock  thereat. 

Northerly  half  of  pier  foot  of  East  Fourth 
street^  with  bulkhead,  and  privileges  (with 
permit  to  sublet  to  Chas.  L.  Dimon,  et  al.). 

Joseph  Gordon. 
East  River; 

Bulkhead  (120  feet)  next  southerly  of  East 
Thirty-eighth  street,  and  upland  in  rear  of 
same. 
Use  of  upland  south  of  East  Thirty-eighth 
street,  with  privileges. 

New  York  Edison  Co. 
East  River; 

Bulkhead  foot  of  East  Thirty-eighth  street. . 

Pier  foot  East  Thirty-ninth  street,  bulkhead 
between  Thirty-eighth  and  Thirty-ninth 
streets,  and  reclaimed  land  back  of  bulk- 
head. 


July  1,  1905,  to  July  1, 1908... 
At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


Dec.  30,  1903,  to  Dec.  30,  1913. 
Dec.  30,  1913,  to  Dec.  30,  1923. 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 
do 

July  1,  1908,  to  Apr.  1,  1914... 
Apr.  1,  1914,  to  Apr.  1,  1924... 
Apr.  1,  1904,  to  Apr.  1, 1914... 
Apr.  1,  1914,  to  Apr.  1, 1924... 


Apr.  1,  1905,  to  Apr.  1,  1908... 
At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 
....do 


Jan.  1,  1907,  to  Jan.  1,  1917., 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


July  1,  1908,  to  July  1,  1913. . . . 

At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 
Apr.  1,  1901,  to  Apr.  1,  1911.... 

May  1,  1899,  to  May  1,  1909.... 


Aug.  1,  1904,  to  Aug.  1,  1909. . 
Aug.  1,  1909,  to  Aug.  1, 1914. . 

At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 
Sept.  1, 1904,  to  Sept.  1, 1914. , 
Sept.  1, 1914,  to  Sept.  1, 1924. . 
Sept.  1, 1924,  to  Sept.  1, 1934. . 
Sept.  1, 1934,  to  Sept.  1, 1944. . 
Sept.  1, 1944,  to  Sept.  1, 1954. . 


1800. 00  per  annum. 
800. 00  per  aimmn. 


3, 000. 00  per  annum. 
3, 300. 00  per  annum. 


300. 00  per  annum. 

1,800. 00  per  annum 
1, 800. 00  per  annum. 
1, 980. 00  per  annum. 
1, 575. 00  per  annnm 
1, 732. 50  per  aimum. 


eOO.  00  per  annum. 
700. 00  per  annum. 

300. 00  per  annum. 
2, 838. 50  per  annum. 

4, 532. 00  per  annum. 

5, 000. 00  per  annum. 

55. 00  per  annum. 
1, 750. 00  per  annum. 
1, 750. 00  per  annum. 


2, 000. 00  per  annum. 
2, 100. 00  per  annum. 

726. 00  per  annum. 


1,100. 00  per  annum. 

7, 000. 00  per  annum. 
7,350.00  per  annum. 
7,717.50  per  annum. 
8, 103. 38  per  annum. 
8,  £08.54  per  annum. 
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Names  of  Occupants  op  Wharf  Property  Owned  by  the  City  of  New  York, 
UNDER  Leases  and  Permits  of  the  Department  of  Docks  and  Ferries,  for 
Year  Ended  December  31,  1908 — Continued. 


Lessee  or  occupant,  and  property  leased  or 
occupied. 


Term  of  tenancy- 


Rent. 


COMPANIES  AND  INDIVIDUALS  "WITH  TWO  OR 

MORE  LEASES — Continued. 

Neil)  York  Contracting  and  Trucking  Co, 

Nortli  River: 

Pier  70, 175  feet  south  side  outer  end,  foot  of 

West  Thirtieth  street. 
Pier  at  West  Seventy-ninth  street 


Pier  at  West  Ninety-sixth  street,  with  privi- 
lege of  maintaining  dumping  board. 

Brown  i-  Fleming  Contracting  Co. 

North  River: 

Canal  street  pier  south,  101  feet,  southerly 
side,  with  privilege  of  maintaining  dump- 
ing board. 
Pier  at  West  Fifty-fifth  street,  200  feet  on 
south  side,  with  dumping-board  privilege. 
East  River: 

Bulkhead  at  East  Fortieth  street,  with  privi- 
lege of  maintaining  dumping  board. 

Souker  Contracting  Co. 

North  River: 

Pier  at  West  Forty-seventh  street,  200  feet 
north  side,  with  dumping-board  privilege. 
East  River: 

Pier  at  East  Sixtieth  street,  south  side, 
with  dumping-board  privilege. 

Curtis  BUusdell  Co. 
North  River: 

Land  under  water  for  platform  southerly 

about  66  feet  from  West  Fortieth  street, 

and  125  feet  south  side  inner  end  of  pier 

foot  of  West  Fortieth  street. 
Bulkhead  from  a  point  188  feet  south  of  West 

Ninety-sixth  street  and  upland  in  rear  of 

bulkhead    between    Ninety  -  fifth    and 

Ninety-sixth  streets. 
East  River: 

Coal  hoist  and  berth  at  south  side  of  pier  at 

East  Twenty-eighth  and  Twenty-ninth 

streets  with  privilege  of  maintaining  coal 

hopper. 
Land  under  water  for  site  for  platform  at  and 

north  of  East  Fifty-sixth  street  for  coal 

hoist,  etc. 

Bemari  Campbell  &  Co. 

North  River: 

Pier  at  West  Fortieth  street,  200  feet  south 
side  of,  for  manure  dump. 

Berth  200  feet  in  length  on  north  side  of  pier 
at  West  Forty-filth  street. 

Nortbside  of  pier  at  West  Forty-seventh 
street  (165  feet)  with  privilege  of  maintain- 
ing manure  dump. 

Thomas  Ward. 
North  River: 

Bulkhead  next  northerly  of  West  Seventy- 
ninth  street  (100  feet)  and  upland  in  rear 
of  same  (50  by  100  feet). 

Privilege  of  maintaining  scales  on  bulkhead 
between  Seventy-ninth  and  Eightieth 
streets,  and  100  feet  of  bulkhead  next 
northerly  of  West  Seventy-ninth  street, 
and  upland  50  by  100  feet  in  rear  of  same, 
25  feet  back  from  bulkhead  line. 

Bulkhead  next  northerly  of  West  Seventy- 
ninth  street  (100  feet)  and  about  2,600 
square  feet  of  ui^land  in  rear  of  same,  with 
privileges. 


At  pleasure  of  the 

sioner. 
Aug.  1,1901,  to  Aug. 
Aug.  1,1911,  to  Aug. 
Aug.  1,  1921,  to  Aug. 
Dec.  27, 1901,  to  Dec. 
Dec.  27, 1911,  to  Dec. 
Dec.  27, 1921,  to  Dec. 


commis- 

1,1911... 
1,1921... 
1,1931... 
27,1911.. 
27, 1921. . 
27,1931., 


July  1, 1901,  to  July  1, 1911 . 
July  1, 1911,  to  July  1, 1921. 

July  1, 1901,  to  July  1, 1911 . 
July  1, 1911,  to  July  1, 1921. 

July  1, 1901,  to  July  1, 1911 . 
July  1, 1911,  to  July  1, 1921. 


Nov.  25, 1907,  to  Nov.  25, 1912 
....do 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


Jan.  1, 1905,  to  Jan.  1, 1915.. 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


-do.. 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 
....do 


Jan.  1, 1909,  to  Nov.  25, 1912.. 


Sept.  1, 1903,  to  Sept.  1, 1908. . 
Sept.  1, 1908,  to  Sept.  1, 1913. . 

At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


Dec.  1, 1908,  to  Dec.  1, 1913. 


1250. 00  per  month. 


1,200.00 
1,260.00 
1,323.00 
3,600.00 
3,780.00 
3,969.00 


per  annum, 
per  annum, 
per  annum, 
per  annum, 
per  annum, 
per  annum. 


2,800.00  per  anmmi. 
2,940.00  per  annum. 

1,250.00  per  annum. 
1,312.50  per  annum. 

600. 00  per  anmmi. 
630.00  per  annum. 


1,575.00  per  annum. 
8,550.00  per  annum 

1,154.10  per  annum. 
3,500.00  per  annum. 

1,800.00  per  annum. 
550.00  per  annum. 


200.00  per  month. 

150. 00  per  month. 

2,000.00  per  annum. 


2,000.00  per  annum. 
2,200.00  per  annum. 

2,227.50  per  annum. 


1,200.00  per  annum. 
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Names  of  Occupants  of  Wharf  Property  Owned  by  the  City  op  New  York, 
UNDER  Leases  and  Permits  op  the  Department  op  Docks  and  Ferries,  foe 
Year  Ended  December  31,  1908— Continued. 


Lessee  or  occupant,  and  property  leased  or 
occupied. 


Terra  of  tenancy. 


Rent. 


COMPANIES  AND   INDIVIDUALS  WITH   TWO    OR 

MORE  LEASES — Continued. 

Eben  E.  Olcott. 
North  River: 

South  side  outer  end  and  surface  of  pier  at 
West  Forty-first  street,  and  76  feet  on 
north  side  outer  end  (permission  to  sublet 
part  of  pier  to  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey). 

Outer  end,  20  feet  of  north  and  south  side, 
and  96  feet  of  surface  of  pier  at  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty-ninth  street. 

Temporary  baggage  room  on  pier  at  West 
One  hundred  and  twenty-ninth  street. 

Weber- McLaughlin  Co. 

North  River: 

Bulkhead  extending  from  south  line  of  One 
hundred  and  thirty-first  street  southerly 
125  feet  and  about  10,000  square  feet  up- 
land in  rear  of  same  for  coal  yard,  etc. 

Privilege  of  maintaining  scales  on  upland 
south  of  coal  yard,  between  One  hundred 
and  thirtieth  and  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
first  streets. 

M.  J.  Sheehy. 
North  River: , 

South  side  inner  end  of  pier  79  (160  feet)  for 

ice  bridge. 
Pier  at  West  One  hundred  and  thirty-second 

street,  150  feet  south  side  inner  end. 
Pier  at  West  One  hundred  and  fifty-second 
street,  150  feet  south  side  inner  end. 

Richard  J.  Foster. 
North  River: 

Bulkhead  northerly  of  pier  42  (94  feet),  with 
ice  bridge  privilege. 
Brooklyn: 

Bulkhead  between  piers  3  and  4  (150  feet), 
Wallabout  Basin,withice  bridgeprivilege. 

A.  W.  Welch. 
East  River: 

Pier  52, 160  feet  adjoining  B.  S.  Peck  &  Co., 
onnortherlyside,withice  bridgeprivilege, 
etc. 
Pier  foot  of  East  Eighteenth  street,  126  feet 
north  side  inner  end,  with  ice  bridge  privi- 
lege. 
Brooklyn: 

Wallabout  Canal,  Kent  avenue  (125  feet), 
opposite  Ross  street. 

INDIVIDUAL  LEASES  AND  PERMITS. 

North  River. 
Various: 

Battery  landing,  berths  and  privileges 

Privilege  to  maintain  cable  landing  at  Pier  A . 

Privileges  on  recreation  pier  (pier  43  and 
other). 
L.  E.  Muller: 

Canal  street  pier  south,  100  feet  north  side 
inner  end,  and  27  feet  of  bulkhead,  north- 
'    erly. 
William  Farrell  &  Son: 

Bulkhead  next  northerly  of  pier  42  (120  feet). 

Beadleston  &  Woerz: 

Privilege  to  run  pipe  through  bulkhead  and 
under  marginal  street  at  Charles  street. 
Edwin  Huerstel: 

Platform  at  northeasterly  side  of  platform  in 
rear  of  approach  to  pier  47. 


Nov.  28,  1904,  to  Nov.  28,  1914. 
Nov.  28,  1914,  to  Nov.  28,  1924. 


July  1, 1907,  to  July  1, 1912. . . . 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


May  1, 1907,  to  May  1, 1917 . . . . 
May  1 ,  1917,  to  May  1 ,  1922 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


Nov.  1, 1904,  to  Nov.  1, 1914. . 
Nov.  1,  1914,  to  Nov.  1,  1924. . 
At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 
May  1, 1908,  to  May  1, 1913. . . 
May  1, 1913,  to  May  1, 1918... 


Feb.  1, 1904,  to  Feb.  1, 1909. . 
Nov.  1, 1903,  to  Nov.  1, 1908. 

Dec.  1, 1901,  to  Deo.  1, 1911. . 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


May  1, 1907,  to  May  1, 1912!.. 


Various 

At  pleasure   of  the   commis- 
sioner. 
Season,  1908 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


Feb.  1, 1909,  to  Feb.  1, 1914. 
Feb.  1, 1914,  to  Feb.  1,  1924.... 

At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 

Mar.  6, 1904,  to  Mar.  5, 1909.... 


88,000.00  per  annum. 
.<(,800.00  per  annum. 


3, 600. 00  per  annum. 
25. 00  per  month. 


2,640.00  per  annum. 
2, 904. 00  per  annum. 


27. 50  per  annum. 


1, 800. 00  per  annum. 

1,890.00  per  annum. 

125. 00  per  month. 

1, 500. 00  per  annum. 
1, 660. 00  per  annum. 


2, 350. 00  per  annum. 
1,500. 00  per  annum. 

1,846. 00  per  annum. 
1,800.00  per  annum. 

1,200.00  per  annum. 


4, 600. 00  per  annum. 
600. 00  per  annum. 

853. 75  per  annum. 


1.650. 00  per  annum. 

2, 500. 00  per  annum. 
2,626. 00  per  annum. 

300. 00  per  annum. 
3, 100. 00  per  annum. 


WATER   TERMINALS. 
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Names  op  Occupants  op  Wharf  Pkoperty  Owned  by  the  City  op  New  York, 
UNDER  Leases  and  Permits  of  the  Department  of  Docks  and  Ferries,  for 
Year  Ended  December  31,  1908 — Continued. 


Lessee  or  occupant,  and  proi>erty  leased  or 
occupied. 


INDIVIDUAL  LEASES  AND  PERMITS — Continued. 

North  JSifer— Continued. 

Daniel  Norton: 

Bulkhead  (110  feet)   extending  southerly 
from  a  point  125  feet  south  of  pier  48. 
Patrick  McDonald: 

Bulkhead  (102  feet)  next  northerly  of  pier  62, 
with  ice  bridge  privilege. 
T.  G.  &  W.  R.  Patten: 

North  side  outer  end  of  pier  53,  Bloomfleld 
street  pier  (about  330  feet),  west  side  of 
"L"  adjoining  outer  end  of  south  side  of 
said  pier  (100  feet),  together  with  surface 
of  said  portion  of  pier  and  L. 
Ckinron  Bros.  C)o.: 

Privilege  to  maintain  suction  pipe  through 
bulkhead  between  Thirteenth  and  Four- 
teenth streets. 
Swift  &  Co.: 

Space  for  awnirie  shed  on  marginal  street  be- 
tween Little  West  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth 
streets. 
Land  under  water  for  platform  comer  of 
Thirty-ninth  street  and  Twelfth  avenue. 
Aiming  J.  Smith: 

Berth  on  south  side  of  pier  at  West  Twenty- 
second  street. 
Privilege  of  landingexcursion  boats  on  north 
side  of  pier  at  West  One  hundred  and 
twenty-ninth  street. 
Thomas  Stokes  &  Sons: 

Bulkhead  between  piers  69  and  70 

Berth,  100  feet  south  side  inner  end  of  pier  70, 
with  coal  hoist. 
Matthew  Wilson  &  Co.: 

Berth  on  south  side  of  pier  at  W  est  Thirtieth 
street,  with  privilege  of  maintaining  coal 
hoist. 
M.  McGiens  Sons  Co.: 

Northerly  side  outer  end  of  pier  at  West 
Thirtieth  street   (110  feet)  with  dump- 
board  privilege. 
Occident  Dock  Co.: 

Pier  69,West  Twenty-ninth  street  pier  north 
(sublet  by  Jefferson  Hogan). 
W.  H.  Healy: 

Northerly  side  of  pier  70  (100  feet)  with 
dumping-board  privilege. 
A.  H.  Hastorf: 

Use  of  inshore  on  most  easterly  dump  on 
north  side  of  pier  at  West  Thirtieth  street, 
known  as  pier  70. 
Michael  Egan: 

South  side  of  pier  79  (200  feet).  West  Thirty- 
ninth  street  pier,  with   dumping-board 
privilege. 
New  York  Horse  Manure  Transportation  Co.: 
North  side  of  pier  79  (277  feet)  at  West 
Thirty-ninth  street,  for  manure  dump. 
Union  Stock  Yard  and  Market  Co.: 

Pier  at  West  Fortieth  street,  250  feet  on 
northerly  side  of  approach. 
D.  Devine: 

Berth  100  feet  in  length  for  manure  scow  foot 
of  West  Fortieth  street. 
Various: 

Privileges  at  West  Fortieth  street 

Charles  J.  Hahn: 

Refreshment  privileges  on  recreation  pier  at 
West  Fiftieth  street. 
I  Sicilian  Asphalt  Paving  Co.: 

Bulkhead  between  West  Fifty-fourth  and 
West  Fifty-fifth  streets. 
Seaboard  (Constructing  Co.: 

Pier  at  West  Fifty-sixth  street,  south  side 
outer  end  and  surface,  with  use  of  water  for 
50  feet  on  north  side. 


Terra  of  tenancy. 


Rent. 


At  pleasure   of  the   commis- 
sioner. 

May  27, 1908,  to  May  27, 1913 . . 
Apr.  1, 1901,  to  Apr.  1,1911.... 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


do.. 

do.. 

do., 
do.. 


May  1, 1905,  to  May  1, 1910.... 
.\t  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


July  1, 1908,  to  July  1, 1913. 


Nov.  1, 1902,  to  Nov.  1, 1912. . 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 

Feb.  15, 1908,  to  Feb.  15, 1913. 


Jan.  1, 1902,  to  Jan.  1, 1912.. 


July  1, 1907,  to  July  1, 1912... 

At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 

do 

do 

Season  of  1908 


-Vpr.  1, 1905,  to  Apr.  1, 1915.. 
Apr.  1, 1916,  to  Apr.  1, 1925.. 

Dec.  1, 1901,  to  Dec.  1, 1911.. 
Dec.  1, 1911,  to  Dec.  1, 1921.. 


$3,300.00  per  annum. 
1 ,  650. 00  per  annum. 
3, 000. 00  per  annum. 

300. 00  per  annum. 

136. 15  per  annum. 

275. 00  per  annum. 

750. 00  per  month. 
.■?00.00  per  month. 


2,425. 50  per  annum. 
.So.  00  per  month. 


900. 00  per  annum. 

2. 000. 00  per  annum. 

13,750. 00  per  annum. 

20. 00  per  day. 
9, 235. 00  per  annum. 

1,250.00  per  annum. 

3, 000. 00  per  annum. 

300. 00  per  armum. 

2, 100. 00  per  annum. 

1, 500. 00  per  annum. 
25. 00  per  annum. 


3, 026. 00  per  annum. 
3, 400. 00  per  annum . 

1, 700. 00  per  annum. 
1, 785. 00  per  annum. 
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Names  of  Occupants  of  Wharf  Property  Owned  by  the  City  op  New  York, 
UNDER  Leases  and  Permits  op  the  Department  of  Docks  and  Ferries,  for 
Year  Ended  December  31,  1908— Continued. 


Lessee  or  occupant,  and  property  leased  or 
occupied. 


Term  of  tenancy. 


Rent. 


INDIVIDUAL  LEASES  AND  PERMITS — Continued. 

NoTth  River— ContinuQA. 

John  P.  Kane  Co.: 

Bulkhead  next  southerly  of  Ninety-sixth 
street  (188  feet)  and  Uplands  in  rear  of 
same. 
Weber-Bunke-Lange  Coal  Co.: 

Bulkhead  extending  northerly  of  pier  at 
West  Ninety-sixth  street  (180  feet)  and 
upland  in  rear. 
Theresa  A.  S.  Sheridan: 

Pier  at  West  Ninety-seventh  street,  south 
side  inner  end  (215  feet),  with  dumping- 
board  privilege. 
James  Thadford: 

Berth  and  steam  hoist  on  south  side  of  pier  at 
West  Ninety-seventh  street. 
Richard  Josephs: 

Refreshment  privilege  on  pier  at  West  One 
hundred  and  twenty-ninth  street. 
John  Fleming: 

North  side  inner  end  of  pier  at  One  hundred 
and   thirty-third  street,  with   dumping- 
board  privilege. 
John  J.  Hopper  (with  permission  to  sublet  a 
portion  of  premises  to  N.  Y.  C.   &  H.  R. 
R.  R.  Co.): 
Bulkhead  from  south  side  of  West  One  hun- 
dred   and    thirty-fifth   street    extending 
northerly  about  460  feet  and  upland  in 
rear. 
Neptune  Bathing  Co.,  assignees: 

Premises  between  One  hundred  and  forty- 
ninth  and  One  hundred  and  fiftieth  streets 
for  erection  of  bathing  houses,  etc. 
John  C.  Rodeers: 

Pier  at  West  One  hundred  and  fifty-second 
street. 
Philip  F.  Donohue: 

Land  under  water  for  bath  houses,  floats, 
etc.,  between  One  hundred  and  fifty- 
fourth  and  One  hundred  and  fifty-fifth 
streets. 
Bulkhead  (75  feet)  and  land  under  water  in 
front  of  same  southerly  of  One  hundred 
and  fifty-fourth  street. 
Various  (3  leases): 

Permit  to  maintain  boathouses  near  West 
One  hundred  and  sixty-third  street  and  at 
or  near  Two  hundred  and  fourth  and  Two 
hundred  and  fifth  streets. 
John  C.  Koopman: 

Land  under  water  with  bathing  privileges  in 
vicinity  of  Dyckman  street. 

East  River. 

United  States  Government: 

Pier  12  and  shed  thereon.  Wall  street  pier. . . 

Union  Ferry  Co.: 

Land  under  water  for  ferry  racks  along  the 
westerly  side  of  Pier  New  13. 
Fulton  Market  Fishmongers'  Association: 

Pier  17,  Fulton  street  pier,  east,  excepting 
west  side;  west  half  of  pier  18,  Beekman 
street  pier,  and  bulkhead  and  land  under 
water  for  platform  between  said  piers. 
Independent  Wholesale  Fish  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion: 
Space  110  by  20  feet,  of  the  east  side  inner  end 
of  pier  18,  Beekman  street  pier. 


Mar,  1, 1901,  to  Mar.  1, 1911... 


Mar.  1, 1904  to  Mar.  1, 1909. . 
Mar.  1, 1909,  to  Mar.  1, 1914.. 


Aug.  1, 1903,  to  Aug.  1, 1908. 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 

Season, 1908 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


Nov.  1,1903,  to  Nov.  1,  1913... 


Jan.  1, 1902,  to  Jan.  1, 1912.. 
Jan.  1, 1912,  to  Jan.  1, 1922.. 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 

Apr.  1,1899,  to  Apr.  1,1909.... 
Apr.  1, 1909,  to  Apr.  1, 1919.... 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


Oct.  1, 1903,  to  Oct.  1, 1908  . 


July  1, 1907,  to  July  1, 1908... 
July  1 ,  1908,  to  July  1 ,  1909. . . , 

At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 

Mar.  18, 1907,  to  Mar.  18, 1917.. 
Mar.  18, 1917,  to  Mar.  18, 1927. 
Mar.  18, 1927,  to  Mar.  18, 1937., 


Nov.  1,1908,  to  Nov.  1,1918... 
Nov.  1 ,  1918,  to  Nov .  1 ,  1928. . , 
Nov.  1, 1928,  to  Nov.  1, 1938.., 


$3,500.00  per  annum. 


4,000.00  per  annum. 
4, 400. 00  per  annum. 


1,875.00  per  annum. 

900. 00  per  annum. 

25. 00  per  season. 

990. 00  per  annum. 

3,000.00  per  annum. 


300.00  per  annmn. 
315.00  per  annum. 


110.00  per  annum. 


250.00  per  annum. 
262. 50  per  annum. 


75. 00  per  annum. 


300. 00  per  annum. 


300.00  per  annum. 


13,500.00  per  annum. 
13,600.00  per  annum. 

9,000.00  per  annum. 


24,  00.00  first  term. 
25, 200, 00  second  term. 
27, 090. 00  third  term. 


2,500.00  first  term. 
2, 625. 00  second  term. 
2, 821. 88  third  term. 
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Names  of  Occupants  op  Wharf  Property  Owned  by  the  City  of  New  York, 
UNDER  Leases  and  Permits  of  the  Department  op  Docks  and  Ferries,  for 
Year  Ended  December  31,  1908 — Continued. 


Lessee  or  occupant,  and  property  leased  or 
occupied. 


Term  of  tenancy. 


Rent. 


INDIVIDUAL  LEASES  AND  PERMITS — Continued. 

East  JJiuer— Continued. 

Ifew  Yorlc  Wholesale  Fish  Dealers'  Association; 

Easterly  half  of  pier  18,  Beekman  street  pier, 

'    except  110  feet  of  the  inner  end;  bulthead 

and  land  under  water  between  piers  18  and 

19,  and  105  feet  of  the  south  side  inner  end 

of  pier  19, 

Edward  McDonald: 

Bulkhead  between  piers  30  and  31  (130  feet), 
with  ice  bridge  privilege. 
Williams  Engineering  and  Contracting  Co.: 
Use  of  west  side  of  platform  westerly  of  pier 
32. 
Various: 

Privileges  at  or  near  pier  30,  Pike  Slip  pier, 
east. 
New  York  Telephone  Co.: 

Cable  house,  7  by  1 7  feet,  outer  end  of  pier  33, 
Rutgers  Slip  pier,  west. 
Simmons  Realty  and  Construction  Co.; 

Land  under  water  for  platform  west  of  Pier 
Old  53,  Jackson  street  pier  west,  and  bulk- 
head platform  225  feet  west  of  Jackson 
street,  80  feet. 
L.  Boyer's  Sons: 

Easterly  half  of  pier  old  53,  Jackson  street 
pier,  west. 

Srooklyn. 
h.  Boyer's  Sons: 

Northerly  side  of  pier  foot  of  South  Fifth 
street. 

East  River. 
The  Crane  Co.: 

Land  under  water  for  platforms  in  front  of 
bulkhead  along  easterly  side  of  Corlears 
street. 
BeAkinin  Kronsky  &  Co.; 

Bulkhead  foot  of  Charles  street  (60  feet),  with 
coal  hopper  and  scales. 
John  McDermott  &  Son: 

Northerly  half  of  Pier  Old  54,  Jackson  street 

pier,  east. 
Berth  and  steam  hoist  on  south  side  of  pier 
at  East  Twenty-eighth  street. 
Fidelity  Warehouse  Co.: 

Bulkhead  next  southerly  of  Pier  Old  55, 
Cr:;iid  street  pier. 
James  W.  Scott: 

Ice  bridge,  scales,  etc..  on  bulkhead  between 
Piers  Old  5S  and  .'j7. 
John  A.  McCarthy: 

Pier  New  50,  Rivington  street  pier;   bulk- 
head between  Piers  New  50  and  51,  and 
new-made  land  in  rear. 
Privilege  to  maintain  fences  around  the  same 
new-made  land. 
Etzel  &  Son: 

Pier  51  (125  feet  of),  northerly  side.  Reming- 
ton street  pier  north,  and  4-inch  steam 
pipe  from  coal  yard  to  steam  hoist  on  Pier 
51. 
Heneken  &  Willenbrock  Co.: 

Berth  at  inner  end  south  side  of  pier  foot  of 
East  Fifth  street. 
P.  F.  &  W.  A.  Kane: 

Berth  at  inner  end  north  side  of  pier  at  Fifth 

street. 
Northerly  side  of  pier  at  Forty-sixth  street . . 

Tames  Tregarthen,  Son  &  Co.; 

Northerly  half  of  pier  at  East  Seventh  street. . 


Nov.  1, 1908,  to  Nov.  1, 1918.  - 
Nov.  1, 1918,  to  Nov.  1, 1928.. 
Nov.  1, 1928,  to  Nov.  1, 1938. . 


May  1, 1904,  to  May  1, 1909. . . 

■At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 

Various  (2  leases) 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 

....do 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


May  1, 1907,  to  May  1, 1917. 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


.do. 
.do. 


June  1, 1904,  to  June  1, 1909 . 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner, 

Dec,  1, 1901,  to  Dec,  1, 1911 . . . . 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


.do. 


.do. 


June  11, 1904,  to  June  11, 1909  . 
June  11, 1909,  to  June  11, 1914 

Nov.  1, 1903,  to  Nov.  1, 1908 . . , 
No V.  1 ,  1908,  to  No V.  1 ,  1913 . . 


$13,500.00  first  term. 
14. 175. 00  second  term. 
15,238. 13  third  term. 


1,800.00  per  annum. 

440.00  per  annum. 
50.00  per  annum. 

300. 00  per  annum. 
2, 524. 68  per  annum. 

1,200.00  per  annum. 
1,320.00  per  annum. 
1,500.00  per  annum. 

900.00  per  annum. 

1,320.00  per  annum. 
660.00  per  annum. 

300. 00  per  annum. 

715.  00  per  annum. 
2, 100. 00  per  annum. 

300. 00  per  annum. 
1,400.00  per  annum. 

660. 00  per  annum. 

660. 00  per  annum. 

2,000.00  per  annum. 
2, 100. 00  per  annum. 

1, 500. 00  per  annum. 
1,575.00  per  annum. 
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Names  of  Occupants  of  Wharf  Property  Owned  by  the  City  op  New  York, 
UNDER  Leases  and  Permits  of  the  Department  of  Docks  and  Ferries,  for 
Year  Ended  December  31,  1908 — Continued. 


Lessee  or  occupant,  and  property  leased  or 
occupied. 


Term  of  tenancy. 


Rent. 


INDIVIDUAL  LEASES  AND  PERMITS— Continued. 

East  River — Continued. 

Benj.  S.  Pecli  &  Co.: 

Pier  52, 115  feet  north  side  inner  end,  Stanton 
street  pier,  and  60  feet  of  bulkhead  on 
northerly  line  of  Stanton  street. 
William  Bradley: 

Land  under  water  covered  by  dumping 
board    between    Stanton    and    Houston 
streets. 
D.  Littman: 

Refreshment  privilege  on  pier  at  East  Third 
street. 
Willard  Hawes  &  Co: 

Pier  at  East  Eighth  street,  southerly  half 

John  F.  Welsh  etal.: 

Pier  at  East  Eighth  street,  northerly  half 

John  W.  Sullivan: 

Pier  at  East  Ninth  street,  234  feet  of  the  south 
side  outer  end. 
Standard  Oil  Co.: 

Berth  for  oil  barge  at  pier  foot  of  Tenth  street . 

Privilege  to  maintain  pipe  at  foot  of  East 
Sixty-third  street. 
Estate  of  George  Law: 

North  half  of  pier  at  Tenth  street  and  whole 
of  pier  at  East  Eleventh  street,  excepting 
use  of  water  on  north  side, 
Joseph  Murray,  assignee: 

Bulkhead  at  East  Fourteenth  street 

Carroll  Box  and  Lumber  Co.; 

Bulkhead  between  East  Eighteenth  and 
Nineteenth  streets. 
Electric  Fireproofing  Co. : 

Privilege  to  run  pipe  through  bulkhead  be- 
tween Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  streets. 
N.  L.  Herbert  &  Co.: 

Pier  at  East  Twentieth  street,  220  feet  south 
side  inner  end;  100  feet  south  side  extend- 
ing easterly  from  a  point  220  feet  from  inner 
end;  320  feet  south  side  inner  end  with 
coal-hoisting  machines. 
O'Brien  Bros.: 

Pier  at  East  Twenty-first  street, -"235  feet 
south  side  inner  end,  with  dumping-board 
privilege. 
H.  B.  Turner  Coal  Co.: 

Pier  at  East  Twenty-first  street,  150  feet 
south  side,  from  a  point  235  feet  from  bulk- 
head easterly. 
A.  G.  Foster: 

Berth  for  steamer  "Angler"  at  south  side 
outer  end  of  pier  at  Bast  Twenty-first 
street. 
John  Dowling: 

Refreshment   privilege    on    pier    at    East 
Twenty-fourth  street. 
Candee,  Smith  &  Rowland  Co.: 

Bulkhead      between      Twenty-fifth      and 
Twenty-sixth  streets. 
Carl  H.  Sohultz: 

Privilege    of    maintaining    suction    pipe 
through  bulkhead  foot  of  East  Twenty- 
sixth  street. 
Samuel  Stewart: 

Coal  hoist  and  berth  north  side  of  pier  at 
East  Twenty-eighth  street. 
Koehler  &  Co.: 

Suction  pipe  through  bulkhead  and  under 
pier  at  foot  of  East  Thirtieth  street. 
James  J.  Godfrey: 

Pier  at  East  Thirty-first  street 

John  H.  Starin: 

Pier  at  East  Thirty-second  street 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


-do. 


Season  of  1908. 


Mar.  6, 1904,  to  June  1, 1912  . . . 
June  1, 1902,  to  June  1, 1912  . . . 
Apr.  1, 1908,  to  Apr.  1, 1913.... 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 
...do 


.do. 


Dec.  1, 1901,  to  Dec.  1, 1911 . . . . 
July  1, 1906,  to  July  1, 1911 . . . , 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


.do. 


June  1, 1907,  to  June  1, 1912. 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


.do.. 


Season  1908 

Nov.  1,  1904,  to  Nov.  1,  1914. . 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 


May  1, 1908,  to  May  1,  191S . . . 
Aug.  1, 1903,  to  Aug.  1,  1908. . 


SI,  760. 00  per  annum. 
1, 084. 32  per  aimum. 

25. 00  for  season. 

1,  .500. 00  per  annum. 
1,200. 00  per  annum. 
1 ,  500. 00  per  annum. 

1,210. 00  i)er  annum. 
300. 00  per  annum. 

2, 500. 00  per  annum. 

525. 00  per  annum. 
1, 750. 00  per  annum. 

300. 00  per  annum. 

4, 420. 00  per  annum. 

6, 150. 00  per  annum. 

1, 000. 00  per  annum. 

900. 00  per  annum. 

26. 00  per  annum. 

6, 000. 00  per  annum. 

300.00  per  annum. 

900. 00  per  annum. 

300, 00  per  annum. 

2, 600. 00  per  annum. 
2, 600. 00  per  annimi. 

2, 500. 00  per  annum. 
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Names  of  Occupants  or  Whaep  Property  Owned  by  the  City  of  New  York, 
UNDER  Leases  and  Permits  of  the  Department  op  Docks  and  Ferries,  for 
Year  Ended  December  31,  1908 — Continued. 


Lessee  or  occupant,  and  property  leased  or 
occupied. 


Term  of  tenancy. 


Rent. 


DTOIVIDDAL  LEASES  AND  PERMITS— continued. 

East  Jii»er— Continued. 

C.  J.  Gallagher: 

Use  of  outer  80  feet  on  south  side  of  pier  foot 
of  East  Thirty-sixth  street  for  unloading 
sand. 
John  N.  Briggs: 

Pier  at  East  Thirty-sixth  street,  125  feet, 
south  side,   inner   end,   with  ice  bridge 
privilege. 
Various  (two  leases); 

Privileges  to  run  pipe  through  bulkhead  at 
East  Thirty-eighth  street. 
New  York  Telephone  Co. : 

Cable  house  on  bulkhead  at  East  Thirty- 
eighth  street. 
Owens  &  Co  : 

Bulkhead  foot  of  East  Forty-seventh  street, 
witlr  return  along  southerly  side  of  East 
Forty-seventh  street. 
New  York  City  Milling  Co. : 

Bulkhead  at  East  Forty-eighth  street 


Various  (Ave  leases): 

Land  under  water  and  privileges  between 
East  Fifty-third  and  East  Fifty-seventh 
streets 
New  York  Steam  Co. : 

Land  under  water  between  Fifty-ninth  and 
Sixtieth  streets. 
Farmers'  Feed  Co.  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey: 
Filled  in  land  and  land  under  water  for  jplat- 
form  south  half  of  block  between  Sixty- 
second  and  Sixty-third  streets. 
American  Malting  Co.: 

Bulkhead  foot  of  East  Sixty-third  street  and 
between    Sixty-third    and    Sixty-fourth 
streets,  and  site  on  reclaimed  land  for  grain 
elevator,  etc. 
Central  Brewing  Co.: 

Platform  in  front  of  bulkhead  between  Sixty- 
eighth  and  Sixty-ninth  streets. 
John  A.  Bouker: 

Dumping    board    on    bulkhead    between 
Seventy-first  and  Seventy-second  streets. 

A.  J.  Forman: 

Bulkhead  (100  feet)  south  of  East  Seventy- 
eighth  street,  with  privileges. 
Nathaniel  Wise: 

Bulkhead  platform  between  Seventy-ninth 
and  Eightieth  streets. 
J.  RheinfrankCo.: 

Use  of  land  under  water  for  platform  be- 
tween   Eighty-first    and    Eighty-second 
streets. 
G.  Knochs: 

Land  under  water  for  platform  near  foot  of 
East  Eighty-third  street. 
Samuel   McGarigle    (President    Cygnet    Boat 
Club): 
Premises  foot  of  East  Eighty-fourth  street, 
with  privilege  of  maintaining  boathouse. 
Thomas  Thedford  &  Son  (Incorporated): 

Berth  lOOfeet  iimer  end  north  side  of  pier  at 
Ninety-first  street. 
Ehret  &  Ruppert: 

Bulkhead  at  East  Ninety-third  street 

llencken  &  Willenbrock: 

Northerly  side  of  pier  at  East  Ninety-fourth 
street. 
William  E.  Cleary,  assignee: 

Bulkhead     between     Ninety-fourth     and 
Ninety-fifth  streets,  with  privilege  of  main- 
taining dumping  board. 
William  Hagodom: 

At  foot  of  East  Ninety-eighth  street,  1,795 
square  feet  covered  by  ice  bridge. 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


do.. 

do., 
do.. 


May  1, 1905,  to  May  1, 1908. 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


Aug.  1, 1906,  to  Aug.  1, 1916. . 
Aug.  1, 1916,  to  Aug.  1, 1926.. 

May  1, 1901,  to  May  1, 1911... 


June  1, 1903,  to  June  1, 1912. . 


May  24, 1899,  to  May  24, 1909. 


Aug.  1, 1903,  to  Aug.  1, 1908  ... 
At  pleasure  of  the   commis- 
sioner. 


.do. 


Dec.  1, 1901,  to  Dec.  1, 1911. . . 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


July  1, 1905,  to  July  1, 1908. . . 
July  1, 1908,  to  July  1, 1911 ... 

At  pleasiire  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 

Aug.  1, 1899,  to  Aug.  1, 1909. . . 

May  1, 1903,  to  May  1, 1908. . . 
May  1, 1908,  to  May  1, 1913. . . 

Dec.  28, 1907,  to  Dec.  28, 1912. 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


S50. 00  per  month. 

1, 800. 00  per  annum. 

600. 00  per  annum. 

300. 00  per  annum. 

1 ,  000. 00  per  annum. 

900. 00  per  aimum. 
1, 570. 00  per  annum. 

1,100. 00  per  annum. 
1, 200. 00  per  annum. 

600. 00  per  annum. 
1, 812. 50  per  annum. 

150. 00  per  annum. 


3, 000. 00  per  annum. 
3, 000. 00  per  annum. 


900. 00  per  annum. 
750. 00  per  annum. 

618.  75  per  annum 

214. 50  per  annum. 


150. 00  per  annum. 
100. 00  per  annum. 

75. 00  per  month. 


1, 300. 00  per  annum. 

2, 750. 00  per  annum . 
3, 025. 00  per  annum. 

4, 665. 00  per  annum. 


600. 00  per  annum. 
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Names  of  Occupants  op  Wharf  Property  Owned  by  the  City  of  New  Yohk, 
UNDER  Leases  and  Permits  op  the  Department  op  Docks  and  Ferries,  foe 
Year  Ended  December  31,  1908 — Continued. 


Lessee  or  occupant,  and  property  leased  or 
occupied. 


Term  of  tenancy. 


Rent. 


INDIVIDUAL  LEASES  AND  PERMITS — Continued. 

Harlem  River. 

Robert  J.  Wright  &  Son: 

Bullchead  at  East  One  hundred  and  fifth 
street. 
John  Cloughen,  Mar.  16. 1908,  assigned  to  Joseph 
Murray; 
Floating  dump  at  bulkhead  between  One 
hundred  and  seventh  and  One  hundred 
and  eighth  streets. 
Forty-second  Street,  Manhattanville    and    St. 
Nicholas  Avenue  Railroad  Co.: 
Permit  to  maintain  car  tracks  on  marginal 
street  between  One  hundred  and  ninth 
and  One  hundred  and  tenth  streets. 
Bunke  &  Meyer: 

Bulkhead  (187  feet)  between  One  hundred 
and  ninth  and  One  himdred  and  tenth 
streets,    with    privilege    of   maintaining 
trestle  and  coal-handling  devices. 
Adolph  Jacobs: 

Refreshment  privilege  on  recreation  pier  at 
East  One  hundred  and  twelfth  street. 
Henry  L.  Joyce: 

Northerly  side  of  pier  at  East  One  hundred 
and  twelfth  street. 
Robert  McWilliam: 

Bulkhead  and  upland  south  of  East  One 
hundred  and  fifteenth  street. 


Manhattan  State  Hospital: 

Pier  at  East  One  hundred  and  sixteenth 
street  and  50  feet  of  bulkhead  southerly. 
Jacob  Ruppert: 

Bulkhead  at  One  hundred  and  twenty-ninth 
street  and  Second  avenue. 
Martin  J.  Kane: 

Bulkhead  (135  feet)  extending  along  easterly 
line  of  Lexington  avenue,  with  ice  bridge 
privilege. 
Tench  &  Conch  Construction  Co.: 

Bulkhead  between  One  himdred  and  thirti- 
eth and   One  hundred  and  thirty-first 
streets,  and  upland  in  rear  of  same. 
Harlem  Construction  Co. : 

Land  under  water  near  Two  hundred  and 
first  and  Two  hundred  and  second  streets, 
320  feet,  and  from  mean  high  water  to  bulk- 
head line. 
M.  D.  Williamson: 

Permit   to  maintain   coal-hoisting   trestle 
within  the  lines  of  One  hundred  and  fifty- 
first  street. 
Various  (two  leases): 

Land  under  water  for  boathouse,  etc.,  on 
south  shore  of  Shermans  Creek. 
Fort  George  Coal  and  Lumber  Co.: 

Bulkhead  at  Shermans  Creek  (359  feet)  with 
right  to  shed. 

Henry  J.  Hemmens: 

Land  under  water  between  north  side  of 
Two  hundredth  street  and  south  side  of 
Two  hundred  and  first  street. 
Harlem  Contracting  Co.: 

Land  under  water  from  south  side  of  Two 
hundred  and  first  street  to  north  side  of 
Two  hundred  and  second  street  (320  feet). 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


Dec.  1, 1901,  to  Dec.  1, 1911. . . 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


Jan.  1, 1907,  to  Jan.  1, 1909. 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 

May  10, 1908,  to  May  10, 1913. 
May  10, 1913,  to  May  10,  1918. 

At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 
Aug.  1,  1903,  to  Aug.  1, 1908.., 
Nov.  1,  1908,  to  Nov.  1, 1913... 

Apr.  5,  1907,  to  Apr.  5, 1917..., 


May  1, 1906,  to  May  1, 1909. 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


....do. 


Dec.  1, 1904,  to  Dec.  1, 1914... 
Dec.  1, 1914,  to  Dec.  1, 1924... 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


..do... 


Feb.  1, 1903,  to  Feb.  1, 1913..., 
Feb.  1,  1913,  to  Feb.  1, 1923... 


July  1, 1906,  to  Deo.  1, 1914. . . . 
Dec.  1, 1914,  to  Dec.  1, 1924. . . . 

Dec.  1, 1904,  to  Dec.  1, 1914 

Dec,  1, 1914,  to  Dec.  1, 1924. . . . 


$825. 00  per  annum. 


720. 00  per  aimum. 


55. 00  per  annum. 


1. 00  per  annum. 


25. 00  per  annum. 

1,500.00  per  annum. 
1,6,50.00  per  annum. 

2,500.00  per  annum. 

2,000.00  per  annum. 
2, 500. 00  per  atmum. 

3, 850. 00  per  annum. 
1,000.00  per  annum. 
1,000.00  per  annum. 

760. 00  per  annum. 


410. 00  per  annum. 
451. 00  per  annum. 


156. 75  per  annum. 


155. 00  per  annum. 


800. 00  per  annum. 
To    be  fixed   by  ap- 
praisal, but  not  less 
than  S1,000. 

$1,249.50  per  annum. 

Second    term    to   be 

fixed  by  arbitration. 

$410. 00  per  annum. 
451. 00  per  annum. 


XJCiXVaVXllN  A-LS. 
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Names  of  Occupants  of  Wharf  Property  Owned  by  the  City  op  New  York, 
UNDER  Leases  and  Permits  of  the  Department  op  Docks  and  Ferries,  for 
Year  Ended  December  31,  1908 — Continued. 


Lessee  or  occupant,  and  property  leased  or 
occupied. 


Term  of  tenancy. 


Rent. 


INDIVIDUAL  LEASES  AND  PEKMITS— continued. 

Bronx. 

New  York  Sanitary  Utilization  Co.: 

Northerly  side  of  pier  foot  of  East  One  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eighth  street. 
Church  E.  Gates  &  Co.: 

Land  under  water  for  bullchead  near  One 
hundred    and    forty-sixth    street    (7,274 
square  feet). 
Harlem  Transfer  Co.: 

Bulkhead  platform  foot  of  park,  formerly 
Railroad  avenue. 
Various  (two  leases): 

Bulkhead  foot  of  Seventh  sireet,  Unionport . 

Thomas  B.  Watson: 

Pier  foot  of  Main  street.  City  Island 

Various  (two  leases): 

Bulkheads  foot  of  One  hundred  and  seventy- 
second  and  One  hundred  and  seventy- 
fourth  streets,  Bronx  River. 
Various  (four  leases): 

Town  dock  at  Westchester;  land  under  wa- 
ter on  east  side  of  Westchester  Creek;  use 
of  space  for  shanty  on  Old  Town  dock, 
Eastohester;  and  land  under  water  for 
temporary  pier  south  side  of  Givans 
Creek,  Baychester,  Bronx. 
Oak  Point  Land  and  Dock  Co.: 

Land  under  water  o  vned  by  the  city  be- 
tween Tiffany  and  Cabot  streets  sout.'ierly 
of  the  Eastern  boulevard,  for  construction 
of  piers. 

Brooklyn. 

Various  (six  leases): 

Space  on  north  side  of  Sixtieth  street. 
South  Brooklyn,  for  boathouse;  berth 
for  unloading  coal  boats  on  piei;  be- 
tween Fifty-first  and  Fifty-second  streets; 
use  of  basin  between  Twenty-eighth  and 
Thirty-second  streets,  South  Brooklyn; 
bulkhead  foot  of  Sackett  street,  Gowanus 
Canal;  cable  crossing  foot  of  First  street, 
Go  ;vanus  Canal,  and  bulkhead  on  westerly 
side  of  DeGraw  street,  Gowanus  Canal. 

Cyprien  FabreCo.; 

Pier  to  be  built  and  to  be  situated  between 
Thirty-first  and  Thirty-second  streets. 


Union  Ferry  Co.: 

Wharf  property  occupied  by  ferry  structures 
foot  of  Atlantic  avenue. 
O'Brien  Bros.: 

Bulkhead  (175  feet)  on  easterly  side  of  Clin- 
ton avenue  extension,  with  privilege  of 
maintaining  dumping  board. 
D.  M.  Ressiquie: 

Bulkhead  and  upland  from  a  point  660  feet 
nort^  from  the  sout'ierly  end  of  the  Clinton 
avenue  bulkhead. 
Boroug"!  Construction  Co. : 

Bulkhead  on  easterly  side  of  Clinton  avenue 
extension  (224  feet),  with  dumping  board 
privilege. 
Frank  ii.  Knauss: 

Bulkhead  (150  feet)  Clinton  avenue  exten- 
sion, with  upland  in  rear  of  30  feet. 
Patterson  &  Elder: 

Bulkhead  west  side  of  Fleuman  street  (200 
feet),  Wallabout  Basin,  with  ice  bridge 
privilege. 


Jan.  1, 1909,  to  Aug.  1, 1911. . . 
Aug.  1, 1911,  to  Aug.  1, 1916. . 

At  pleasme  of,  the  commis- 
sioner. 


June  30, 1902,  to  June  30, 1912. . 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


.do. 
-do. 


Sept".  1, 1906,  to  Sept.  1, 1916.. 
Sept.  1, 1916,  to  Sept.  1,  1926.. 
Sept.  1,  1926,  to  Sept.  1,  1936.. 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


81, 500. 00  per  annum. 
1,650.00  per  annum. 

1,000.00  per  annum. 


450.00  per  annum. 

450. 00  per  annum. 

300. 00  per  annum. 
100.00  per  annum. 

742.50  per  annum. 


4, 499. 80  per  annum. 
5, 624. 75  per  annum. 
6, 749. 70  per  annum. 


3, 355. 00  per  aimum. 


For  a  term  of  ten  years  from 
date  of  occupation  with  a  re- 
newal term  of  ten  years. 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


.do. 


.do. 


.do. 


Dec.  1,  1901,  to  Deo.  1, 1911... 


36, 870. 50  per  annum. 
Renewal  term  at  an 
advance  of  10  per 
cent. 

2, 000. 00  per  annum. 
1,650.00  per  aimum. 

880. 00  per  annum. 

2,240.00  per  annum. 

75. 00  per  month. 
1, 500. 00  per  annum. 


48417°— 10- 
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Names  of  Occupants  of  Wharf  Property  Owned  by  the  City  op  New  York, 
UNDER  Leases  and  Permits  of  the  Department  of  Docks  and  Ferries,  fob 
Year  Ended  December  31,  1908 — Continued. 


Lessee  or  occupant,  and  property  leased  or 
occupied. 


Term  of  tenancy. 


Rent. 


iNDrvrouAL  LEASES  AND  PERMITS— Continued. 

Brooklyn — Continued. 
August  Grill: 

Beftli  westerly^  side  of  Hewes  street,  Kent 
Avenue  Basin,  Wallabout  Canal,    with 
privilege  for  ice  bridge. 
Various  (four  leases): 

Privileges  at  Metropolitan  avenue  pier  and 

on  recreat  on  pier.  ' 
Space  for  building  foot  of  Ocean  avenue, 
Sheepshead  Bay,  and  land  under  water 
foot  of  Sheepsbead  Bay  Road  and  foot  of 
East  Twenty-seventb  street,  Sheepshead 
Bay. 

QueeTis. 
Standard  Oil  Co.: 

Privilege  to  maintain  pipe  at  foot  of  Nott 
street. 
Elmer  E.  Keeler: 

Pier  at  Whitestone,  westerly  side,  and  120 
feet  outer  end,  easterly  side,  with  right  to 
shed. 
Various  (18  permits): 

Plots  at  Goose  Creek,,  Jamaica  Bay 


Various  (8  permits): 

Plots  at  Big  Egg  Marsh  and    East  High 
Meadow. 
Various  (5  permits): 

Plots  at  Hassocli  Creek,  Straight  Creek 
Marsh,  Broad  Creek  Marsh,  Horse  Island, 
and  Duck  Creek  Marsh. 

Various  (54  permits) 

Various  (213  permits) 

Chas.  L.  Kloepper: 

Ditch  road,  Thurstons  Creek 

Richvumd. 

Standard  Varnish  Works: 

Land  iinder  water  for  platfonn  at  foot  of 
Housman  avenue. 

PERMITS  FOR  LEASES  AND    PRIVILEGES  AT 
PERRY  TERMINALS. 

Staten  IslaTid  ferry. 
Staten  Island  Rapid  Transit  Railway  Co. : 

Tracks  for  steam  railroad  in  station  at  St. 
George,  Staten  Island. 

Richmond  Light  and  Railroad  Co. : 

Tracks  for  trolley  lines  in  station  at  St. 
George,  Staten  Island. 

Richmond  Light  and  Railroad  Co.: 

Tracks  on  viaduct  between  Jay  street  and 
Terminal  Station,    St.    George,    Staten 
Island. 
United  States  Post-OiBce: 

Carrying  mails,  on  ferry,  etc 


U.  S.  Express  Co.: 

Storeroom  at  Richmond  Terminal 

James  Hughes: 

Newspaper    stand,    restaurant,    machines, 
etc.,  Richmond  Terminal. 
Wm.  Wharton: 

Newspaper  and  flower  stands,  machines, 
etc.,  Manhattan  Terminal. 
Catogglo  Bros.: 

Bootblaoking  business 

Joseph  Lapitino: 

Music  on  boats 

Various: 

Miscellaneous  privileges 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


At  pleasure  of   the  commis- 
sioner. 

Aug.  -'S,  1904,  to  Aug.  2N.  1914. 


At  pleasure   of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


.do. 
-do. 


-do. 
-do. 


-do. 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


May  29,  1906,  to  May  29,  1915. . 
May  29,  1916,  to  May  29,  1925. . 
May  29,  1925,  to  May  29,  1936. , 

May  29,  1905,  to  May  29,  1915.. 
May  29,  1915,  to  May  29,  1925. , 
May  29,  1925,  to  May  29,  1935. . 

Xen  years,  with  renewal  terms 
of  ten  years  each. 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


.do. 

.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


$75.00  per  month. 

766.  25  per  annum. 
700. 00  per  annum. 

300. 00  per  annum. 
1,100.00  per  annimi. 

799. 32  per  annum. 

243. 00  per  annum. 

210. 96  per  annum. 

2, 112. 34  per  annum. 
6, 762.  J7  per  annum. 

12. 60  per  annum. 
73.00  per  annum. 


8, 780.  GO  per  annum. 
9, 658. 00  per  annum. 
10, 623. 80  per  annum. 

8, 780. 00  per  annum. 
9, 068. 00  per  annum. 
10, 623. 80  per  annum. 

900. 00  first  term. 
990. 00  second  term. 
1.089. 00  third  term. 

2, 433. 20  per  annum. 


1,600.00  per  annum. 
4, 750. 00  per  annum. 

3, 900. 00  per  annum. 

8, 600. 00  per  annum. 
1,400.00  per  annum. 
2, 407. 83  per  annum. 


WATER    TERMINALS. 
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Names  of  Occupants  of  Wharf  Property  Owned  by  the  City  of  New  York 
UNDER  Leases  and  PERMrrs  of  the  Department  op  Docks  and  Ferries  foe 
Year  Ended  December  31,  1908 — Continued. 


Lessee  or  occupant,  and  property  leased  or 
occupied. 


Term  of  tenancy. 


Rent. 


PERMITS  rOE  LEASES  AND  PEIVItEGES  AT  FERRY 

TERMINALS — Continued. 
Thirty-ninth  street  ferry. 

Wm.  WheelM-: 

News  and  cigar  stands,  etc.,  at  both  termi- 
nals. 
Josepli  Lapitino: 

Music  on  boats  and  bootblacking 

Various  (6  permits): 

Privileges 


North  River  Ferry. 

Associates  of  the  Jersey  Co.: 

Cortlandt  street  to  Jersey  City 

Desbrosses  street  to  Jersey  City 

Riverside  and  Fort  I/ee  Ferry  Co.: 

West  One  hundred  and  thirtieth  street  to 
Edgewater,  N.  J. 

Sast  River  Ferry. 

Union  Ferry  Co.: 

Whitehall  street  to  Hamilton  avenue,  Brook- 
lyn. 

Whitehall  street  to  Atlantic  avenue,  Brook- 
lyn. 

Wall  street  to  Montague  street,  Brooklyn 

Fulton  street  to  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn 

Catherine    street    to    Washington    street, 
Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn  Ferry  Co.,  of  New  York,  assignee; 

Roosevelt  street  to  Broadway  and  South 
Eighth  street,  Brooklyn. 

Grand  street  to  Grand  street,  Brooklyn 

Grand  street  to  Broadway,  Brooklyn 

East  Tenth  street  to  Greenpoint,  Brooklyn.. 

East  Twenty-third  street  to  Broadway, 
Brooklyn. 

East  Twenty-third  street  to  Greenpoint, 
Brooklyn. 

East    Forty-second   street    to    Broadway, 
Brooklyn. 
Nassau  Ferry  Co.: 

East  Houston  street  to  Grand  street,  Brook- 
lyn. 
New  York  and  College  Point  Ferry  Co.: 

East  Ninety-ninth  and  north  of  One  hun- 
dred and  thirty-fourth  street  to  North 
Beach  and  College  Point. 

New  York  and  East  River  Ferry  Co.: 

East  Ninety-second  street  to  Astoria 


Brooklyn  ferries. 

Arthur  MeAvoy: 

From  Canarsie  Landing,  Canarsie,  to  Barren 
Island  and  Rockaway  Point. 

Wm.  J.  Warner: 

From  Canarsie  Landing,  Canarsie,  to  Avenue 
X,  Bergen  Beach. 
P.  Howard  Reid: 

From  Ocean  avenue,  Sheepshead  Bay  to 
Plum  Beach,  Barren  Island,  and  Rock- 
away  Beach,  and  land  under  water,  foot 
Ocean  avenue. 


At  pleasure  of  the  commis- 
sioner. 


.do. 
.do. 


May  1, 1898,  to  May  1, 1908 . . . . 
May  1, 1898,  to  May  1, 1908. . . . 

July  1, 1902,  to  July  1,1927.... 


Nov.  1, 1904,  to  May  1, 1900... 
Nov.  1, 1904,  to  May  1, 1906.." 
Jan.  1, 1904,  to  May  1, 1906. . . 
Nov.  1, 1904,  to  Nov.  1, 1905. . 
Nov.  1, 1904,  to  May  1, 1906. . , 

May  1, 1898,  to  May  1, 1908. . . 

May  1, 1898,  to  May  1, 1908. . . 
Holding  over 

Aug.  1, 1898,  to  May  1, 1908... 
May  1, 1894,  to  May  1, 1904.. . 

May  1, 1898,  to  May  1, 1908... 

Dec.  1, 1901,  to  Dec.  1,1911.... 


May  1, 1898,  to  May  1, 1908. . . 

Sept.  1, 1903,  to  Set>t.  1, 1913.. 

Sept.  1, 1913,  to  Sept.  1, 1923.. 
Mayl,  1904,  to  May  1,1914... 


Feb.  1, 1906,  to  Feb.  1, 1911.... 


Feb.  1, 1906,  to  Feb.  1, 1911.... 


Apr.  1, 1906,  to  Apr.  1, 1911.... 


$1,000.00  per  annum. 

1,000.00  per  annum. 
820.33  per  annum. 


11,000.00  per  annum. 
7,200.00  per  annum. 

5  per  cent  of  gross  re- 
ceipts—not less  than 
SS,.500.00  per  annum. 


2  per  cent  of  gross  re- 
ceipts. 

2  per  cent  of  gross  re- 
ceipts. 

2  per  cent  of  gross  re- 
ceipts. 

2  per  cent  of  gross  re- 
ceipts. 

2  per  cent  of  gross  re- 
ceipts. 

$20,000.00  per  annum. 

5, 000. 00  per  annum. 
15,000.00  per  annum. 
5,500.00  per  annum. 
8,500.00  per  annum. 

16, 750.  00  per  annum. 

10,000  00  per  annum. 

9,500.00  per  annum. 

3J  per  cent  gross  re- 
ceipts—not less  than 
$4,000. 

Appraisal. 

5  per  cent  of  gross  re- 
ceipts— not  less  than 
$4,500;  wharf  proper- 
ty, S700. 


5  per  cent  gross  re- 
ceipts— not  less  than 
$100  per  annum. 

Do. 


5  per  cent  gross  re- 
ceipts— not  less  than 
$100  per  annum. 
Land  under  water, 
$75  per  aimum. 
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Names  of  Occupants  op  Wharf  Property  Owned  by  the  City  of  New  York, 
UNDER  Leases  and  Permits  of  the  Department  op  Docks  and  Ferries,  foe 
Year  Ended  December  31,  1908 — Continued. 


Lessee  or  occupant,  and  property  leased  or 
occupied. 


Term  of  tenancy. 


PEEMIT3  FOR  LEASES  AND  PRIVILEGES  AT  FERRY 

TERMINALS— concluded. 

Richmond  Ferry. 

Port  Riclunond  and  Bergen  Point  Ferry  Co.: 
Port  Richmond,  Staten  Island,  to  Bergen 
Point,  N.  J. 
New  Jersey  and  Staten  Island  Ferry  Co.: 

Hollands  Hook,  Staten  Island,  to  Elizabeth- 
port,  N.  J. 
Townsend-Downey  Shipbuilding  Co.; 

From  a  point  between  Central  and  Van  Pelt 
avenues,  in  former  township  of  Northfield, 
Richmond,  to  south  side  of  Shooters  Island , 
Richmond, 


Aug.  1, 1897,  to  Aug.  1, 1909. . . 
May  1,  1904,  to  May  1,  1909. . 
Mar.  1, 1903,  to  Mar.  1,  1908.. 


$300. 00  per  annum. 
300. 00  per  aimmn. 


5  per  cent  of  gross  re- 
ceipts, but  not  less 
than  $100  per  annum. 


Exhibit  III. 

TERMINAL  FACILITIES  OWNED  OB  CONTROLLED  BY  WATER  CAR- 
RIERS IN  1907. 

Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  and  rivers. 


Name  of  owner  or  operator. 


(a)  Through  packet  lines. 

CORPOBATIONS. 

American-Hawaiian  Steam- 
ship Co.  (See  Pacific 
Ocean  packet  lines.) 

Baltimore  and  Carolina 
Steamship  Co. 

Brunswick   Steamship  Co . 


Clyde  Steamship  Co. 


Mallory  Steamship  Co. 


Merchants  and  Miners  Trans, 
portation  Co. 


New  York  and  Cuba  Mail 

Steamship     Co.      (Ward 

Line). 
New  York  and  Porto  Eico 

Steamship  Co. 
Ocean    Steamship    Co.    of 

Savannah. 


Old   Dominion   Steamship 


Peninsular  and  Occidental 
Steamship  Co. 

Southern  Pacific  Co.  Atlan- 
tic Steamship  Lines. 

PARTNERSHIPS. 

Red  D  Line 


Terminal  property  owned. 


Wharf  property,  Madison  street, 
Norfolk,  Va.,  also  at  Sanford, 
Fla.,  and  part  of  pier  28,  East 
River  (old  number),  New  York. 


Terminals  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  in- 
cluding piers  and  warehouses. 


Wharf  property  at  Norfolk,  Va.; 
unimproved  front,  Jacksonville, 
Fla.       170    shares.    Merchants 

.    Steam LighterCo., Boston, Mass. 

Owns  stock  in  Havana  Lighterage 
Co. 

Pier  No.  1,  San  Juan,  P.  R.;  also 
office  furniture. 

Real- estate,  wharves,  and  appur- 
tenances at  Savannah,  $1,301,125; 
same  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  $850,- 
000. 

Wharves  and  warehouses  at  the 
following  points:  Norfolk,  Rich- 
mond, Smithfleld,  Nix  Wharf, 
Severn,  Dixon  Dale,  Ferry 
Point,  Hockley,  Suffolk,  and 
Fishery,  Va.;  Roanoke  Island, 
Newbern,  ()riental,  and  Ocra- 
coke,  N.  C. 

Dock  property.  Key  West,  Fla 


Owns  stevedore  outfit  valued  at 
$2,500  and  has  subscribed  $10,000 
for  stock  of  the  Insular  Dock  Co. 
of  San  Juan,  P.  R. 


Docks  or  wharves  rented  or  leased;  also 
landing  privileges. 


Rents;  where  not  stated. 

Dock  privileges  foot  of  Fifteenth  street, 
North  River,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Bruns- 
wick, Ga. 

Holds  under  lease.  New  York,  pier  36, 
North  River;  piers 33, 331,  and  34,  East 
River;  pier  29  (old  number).  East 
River;  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  1  pier;  Bos- 
ton, Lewis  wharf;  Philadelphia,  piers 
1,2,  and  3;  Wilmington,  N.C.,1  pier; 
Charleston,  S.  C,  4  piers;  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  3  piers;  Newport  News, 
Va.,  1  pier;  Georgetown,  S.  C,  use  of 
wharf  under  commission  arrange- 
ment; Brunswick,  Ga.,  use  of  wharf 
under  wharfage  arrangements. 

Piers  15  and  16,  East  River,  N.  Y.; 
pier  32,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  piers  at 
Galveston,  Tex.;  Mobile,  Ala.;  and 
Brunswick,  Ga. ;  under  contract. 

Piers  are  leased  by  the  company  at  Bal- 
timore, Boston,  Providence,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Savannah. 

Piers  13  and  14,  East  River,  N.  Y.; 

piers  16, 17,  and  18,  Prentice's  Stores. 

Brooklyn. 
Pier  35,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  public  dock 

privileges  at  New  Orleans,  a  city  pier. 
Pier  35,  North  River,  N.  Y. ;  Lewis 

wharf,  Boston. 


Leased  piers  as  follows:  Pier  26,  New 
York,  and  Hamjpton,  Va.  Landing 
privileges  at  various  wharves  on  Vir- 
ginia rivers  under  wharfage  charges. 


Leases  piers  25,  27,  34,  and  38,  North 
River,  N.  Y.  Pays  wharfage  dues  at 
New  Orleans. 


Leases  pier  11,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  also  a 
wharf  at  Curacao,  Danish  West 
Indies. 
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Terminal  Facilities  Owned  or  Controlled  by  Water  Carriers  in  1907- 

Continued. 

Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  and  rivers — Continued. 


Name  of  owner  or  operator. 


(6)      North  Atlantic   'packet 
lines. 

CORPORATIONS. 

Augusta  and  Bath  Steam- 
boat Co. 


Baltimore  and  Philadelphia 
Steamboat  Co. 


Raltimore,  Chesapeake  and 
Atlantic  Railway  Co. 


Baltimore  Steam  Packet  Co, 


Ben   Franklin  Transporta- 
tion Co. 

Boston  and    Gloucester 

Steamboat  Co. 
Boston    and    Philadelphia 

Steamship  Co. 


Boyer's  Flushing  and  Col- 
lege Point  Freight  Line. 

Bridgeport  and  Port  Jeffer- 
son Steamboat  Co. 

Brooksville  and   Bangor 
Steamboat  Co. 


Bush's  Wilmington- Phila- 
delphia Daily  Steam 
Freight  Line. 

Cape  Cod  Steamship    Co . . . 


Terminal  property  owned. 


Casco  Bay  Steamboat  Co. , 


Catskill    and    New    York 
Steamboat  Co. 


Central  Hudson  Steamboat 
Co. 


Pier  No.  3,  South  Delaware  avenue, 
Philadelphia;  wharf  comer  of 
Light  and  Pratt  streets,  Balti- 
more; pier  at  Betterton  (Chesa- 
peake Bay),  Town  Point,  Elk 
River,  and  Reybold  wharf,  Elk 
River,  Md.;  Ilains  wharf, 
Chesapeake  Bay. 

106  wharves  owned  or  leased  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia;  pier  5 
in  Baltimore  owned  by  com- 
pany. Owns  52.92  shares  of 
stock  at  par  value  of  $25  in  Kir- 
by  Wharf  Co.,  valued  at  $1,323; 
also  120  shares  of.  stock  of  the 
Ocean  City  Bridge  Co.,  par. 
value,  S25,  amounting  to  $3,000. 

Piers  and  docks  at  Norfolk,  Va.; 
pier  at  City  Point,  Va. 


Dock  terminal  at  Gloucester,  Mass . 

Piers  18  and  20,  South  Delaware 
avenue,  Philadelphia;  wharf  at 
Central  street.  Fall  River,  Mass., 
northerly  side. 


Wharf,  warehouse,  oIRce,  and 
stables  at  or  near  foot  of  French 
street,  Wilmington,  Del. 


Real  estate  at  Harpswell,  Me, 


Dock  property  at  Catskill,  N.  Y.; 
also  stock  m  Hudson  Storage 
and  Warehouse  Co.,  valued  at 
$3,810. 

Piers  and  docks  at  Cornwall,  New- 
burgh,  Milton,  Poughkeepsle, 
Highland,  and  Rondont,  N.  Y. 


Docks  or  wharves  rented  or  leased;  also 
landing  privileges. 


Leases  wharves  at  Augusta,  Hallowell, 
Gardiner,  Richmond,  Bath,  Isle  of 
Springs,  Soufchport,  Capitol  Island, 
Squirrel  Island,  Ocean  Point,  and 
Boothbay  Harbor,  Me. 


Baltimore  terminals  piers  3  and  4  and 
Union  dock,  foot  of  Concord  street, 
leased.  Total  piers  owned  and 
rented,  110. 


Leases  piers  No.  10,  11,  and  13,  Barre 
and  Light  streets,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Landing  privileges:  At  Seaboard  Air 
Line  Ry.  wharves,  Portsmouth,  Va.; 
Light  street  dock,  Union  dock,  and 
Brown's  wharf,  Baltimore;  and 
Government  wharf,  Fortress  Monroe, 
Va. 

Rents  part  of  dock  at  pier  24,  North 
River,  N.  Y.;  rents  dock  at  Yonkers, 
N.  Y. 

Rents  dock  at  Boston,  Mass. 

South  side  and  end  of  Central  wharf, 
Boston;  Ives  wharf.  Providence,  R. 
I.;  Derrick  wharf,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Leased  privileges  at  New  York  (Man- 
hattan), College  Point,  and  Flushing, 
N.  Y. 

Leases  dock  at  Port  Jefferson,  N.  Y. 
Very  uncertain  privileges  at  Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Landing  privileges:  West  Brooksville, 
Castine,  Fort  Point,  Penobscot, 
Searsport,  Bucksport,  Wintersport, 
and  Bangor,  Me. 

Pier  8,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  leased  from 
Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.  Co. 

Landing    privileges    at    Boston    and 

Provmcetown,  Mass. 
Controls  dock  at  Portland,  Me.;  Cush- 

ings  Island;  Little  Diamond  Island; 

Great  Diamond  Island;  LoHg  Island, 

and    three  at    Peake's    Island  (all 

island.''  in  Casco  Bay),  Me. 


Only  landing  privileges  at  New  York, 
Cranston,  W  est  Point,  Cold  Spring, 
Fishkill,  Newburgh,  New  Hamburg, 
Marlborough,  Milton,  Hyde  Park, 
Esopus,  Rhinebeck,  Perrytown,  Ti- 
voli ,  S  augerties,  Malaen,G  ennantown , 
Catskill,  Hudson,  Stockport,  Cox- 
aackie,  New  Baltimore,  Castleton, 
Albany,  and  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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Terminal  Facilities  Owned  or  Controlled  by  Water  Carriers  in  1907- 

Continued. 

Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  and  rivers — Continued. 


Name  of  owner  or  operator. 


(6)    North  Atlantic  pacltct 
lines — Continued . 

COKPOEATIONS— continued . 

Champlain    Transportation 
Co. 

Chesapeake  Steamship  Co. 


Citizens  Steamboat  Co.  of 

Troy. 
Delaware  River  Transports^ 

tion  Co. 


Dyer  Transportation  Line.. 


Eastern  Steamship  Co  . 


Enterprise    Transportation 
Co. 


Frederica  and  Philadelphia 
Navigation  Co. 

Frontier  Steamboat  Co 


Fulton  Navigation  Co 

Harpswell  Steamboat  Co. . . 


Hartford    and    New    York 
Transportation  Co. 


Hudson  Navigation  Co. 


Terminal  property  owned. 


Burlington  dock,  Burlington,  and 
shipyard  property,  Snelburne, 
Vt. 

Piers  at  Light  and  Lee  streets,  Bal- 
timore, Md.;  one  wharf  at 
Yorktown,  Va. 

Part  of  Troy  dock  and  warehouse. . 

Wharf  property  at  Torresdale  on 
half  ownership;  entire  block  of 
property  between  Broad, Tenth, 
and  Magnolia  streets,  Beverlj-, 
including  two  docks;  dock  and 
property,  Delaware  avenue,  be- 
low High  street,  Burlington: 
dock  and  propertjf,  foot  of  Lalor 
street,  Trenton,  including  400 
feet  of  river  front;  and  dock  and 
property,  400  feet  on  Fair  street, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


Wharves  at  Bangor,  Hampden, 
■\Vinterport,  Bucksport,  Sears- 
port,  Belfast,  Camden,  and 
Northeast  Harbor,  Me.;  Frank- 
lin wharf  at  Portland,  Me.; 
wharves  at  Eastport,  Augusta, 
Hallowell,  Gardiner,  South 
Gardiner,  Richmond,  and  Bath, 
Me.;  K.S.T.  wharf  at  Bath, Me.; 
wharves  at  Southport,  West- 
port,  Westport  Junction,  Saw- 
yers Island,  BrooWin,  South 
BrooksviUe,  Sargentville,  and 
Sedgwick,  Me. 

Dock  at  Jamestown,  R.  I.;  freight 
sheds.  Fall  River,  Mass.,  and 
Jamestown,  R.  I. 

Wharf  at  Webb's  landing  and 
at  Bowers. 

Dock  at  lower  wharf,  Calais,  Me.; 
dockatRobbinston,  Me. 

Dock  at  Old  Forge,  Herkimer 
Company,  N.  Y. 

Mair  Point  wharf,  Bibbers  Island 
wharf,  Little  John's  Island 
wharf,  Bailey  Island  wharf, 
■Orr'slsland  wharf, South  Harps- 
well's  wharf.  South  Harpswell's 
Island  wharf,  Littlefield's  Land- 
ing wharf,  all  of  which  are  situ- 
ated on  Casco  Bay. 

Docks  and  wharves  at  Hartford, 
Glastonbury,  South  Glaston- 
bury, Middletown,  Rock  Land- 
ing, East  Haddam,  Hadlyme, 
and  Hamburg,  Conn. 

Pier  32,  North  River,  N.  Y.;  part 
of  wharf  at  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Docks  or  wharves  rented  or .. 
landing  privileges 


Dock  privileges  at  Plattsburg  and  Fort 
Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.,  terminals  of 
route. 

Arrangements  with  Southern  Railway 
for  pier  facilities  at  Norfolk  and  at 
Westpoint;  also  with  War  Depart- 
ment for  landing  at  Old  Point,  Va. 

Landing  privileges  at  pier  46,  North 
Elver,  N.  Y. 

Chestnut  street  pier,  Philadelphia; 
pier  at  Tacony,  Pa.;  pier  at  Riverton, 
pier  at  Delanco,  pier  at  Beverly,  and 
dock  and  pier,  Florence,  N.  J.;  two 
piers  and  dock,  Bristol,  Pa. 


Five  years'  lease  on  wharf  property  of 
Providence,  Fall  River,  and  Newport 
Steamboat  Co.,  at  Providence,  Bris- 
tol, and  Bristol  Ferry,  R.  I.  Land- 
ing privileges  at  193'  South  Water 
street.  Providence;  foot  of  Central 
street  and  foot  of  Ferry  street.  Fall 
River,  Mass.;  foot  of  State  street, 
Bristol;  Brictol  Ferry. 

Foster's  wharf,  India  wharf,  and  Union 
wharf,  Boston,  Mass.;  Railroad  wharf, 
Portland;  Popbam  Beach  wharf; 
Popham  Beach;  Five  Islands  wharf. 
Five  Islands;  Riggsville  wharf,  Mc- 
Carthy wharf.  Mouse  Island  wharf, 
Linkin's  wharf.  Bar  Harbor  wharf, 
Deer  Island  wharf,  Pemaquid  Beach 
wharf,  Wiscasset  Wharf,  Boothbay 
wharf,  Northport  wharf.  Blue  Hill 
wharf.  Southwest  Harbor  wharf. 
Mount  Desert  wharf,  Cedar  Grove 
wharf,  and  McMahan  wharf,  Me. 

Landing  privileges  at  Fall  River,  Mass. ; 
Providence,  R.  I,;  and  pier  10,  East 
River  and  Twenty-fourth  street, 
New  York. 

Slip  in  Philadelphia;  wharf  and  freight 
houses  rented  at  Frederica.  Land- 
ing privileges  at  Chester,  Pa. 

LaTiding  privileges  at  Eastport,  Lu- 
b8c.  Me.,  and  St.  Andrews.  New 
Brunswick. 


Portland  pier  wharf. 


Dock  privileges  at  Portland,  Middle 
Haddam,  Deep  River,  Essex,  Lyme, 
and  Saybrook,  Conn.,  and  in  New 
York  City. 

Leases  part  of  wharf  at  Albany;  rents 
dock  at  West  One  hundred  and 
twenty-ninth  street.  New  York,  at 
monthly  rental. 
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Terminal  Facilities  Owned  or  Controlled  by  Water  Carriers  in  1907 — 

Continued. 

Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  and  rivers — Continued. 


Nameof  owner  or  operator. 


Terminal  property  owned. 


Docks  or  wharves  rented  or  leased;  also 
landing  privileges. 


(6)   North  Atlantic  packet 
lines — Continued. 

CORPORATIONS— continued. 

Joy  Steamship  Co 


Lake  George  SteamhoatCo. 
Maine  Steamship  Co 


Maryland,    Delaware    and 
Virginia  Ry.  Co. 


Merchants      Express     and 

Transportation  Co. 
Metropolitan  Steamship  Co. 


Montauk     Steamboat     Co. 
(Limited). 


Murray's  Line  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 


New  Bedford,  Martha's 
Vineyard  and  Nantucket 
Steamboat  Co. 

Newburgh  and  Haverstraw 

Steamboat  Co. 
New    England   Navigation 

Co. 


New  York  and  Long  Branch 

Steamboat  Co. 
New  York  and  New  Jersey 

Steamboat  Co. 


One-half  of  Franklin  wharf,  Port- 
land,Me.;  one-half  of  tne  capital 
stock  of  the  Frank  lin  \ .  harf  Co. , 
Portland,  Me.,  par  value$64,(X)0. 

Wharves  owned,  leased,  and 
rented,  situated  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  140;  also  106  shares 
stock  of  par  value  of  $25  in  the 
Dares  Wharf  Co.,  Calvert 
County,  Md.,  valued  at  12,650; 
67  shares  of  the  par  value  of  $100 
in  the  Chesapeake  Wharf  Co.,  of 
Calvert  County,  Md.,  valued  at 
S8,700;  10  shares  of  the  par  value 
of  $100  of  the  Governor's  Run 
Wharf  Co.,  of  Calvert  County, 
Md.;  Ill  shares  of  the  par  value 
ofllOOofthe  Skinner  Shipbuild- 
ing and  Dry  Dock  Co.,  of  Balti- 
more County,  Md.,  valued  at 
$11,100,  and  scrip  of  same  com- 
pany valued  at  $11.10,  together 
with  5  per  cent  first  consolidated 
mortgage  gold  bond  scrip  of  said 
company  valued  at  $703.70. 

Dock,  foot  of  Madison  street,  New- 
ark, N.  J. 


Dock  at  Sag  Harbor,  Long  Island, 
N.Y. 


Wharves  and  land  at  Nantucket, 
Edgartown,  Cottage  City,  and 
Gay  Head,  and  wharf  at  Fal- 
mouth, Mass. 


Dock  property  at  Keyport,  N.  J. 


Leases  piers  Nos.  27  and  28,  East  River, 
New  York,  of  the  city;  and  docks  in 
Providence,  R.  I.;  Fall  River,  Mass.; 
and  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Dock  privileges  at  Lake  George  and 
Baldwin,  N.  Y. 

Leases  pier  32  (new),  East  River,  New 
York  City. 


iSaltimore  terminal,  piers  2,  7,  8,  and  9, 
leased;  total  wharves  and  piers 
owned,  leased,  and  rented,  144. 


Dock  privileges,  India  wharl,  Boston, 
under  a  lease;  and  piers  9, 10,  and  11, 
North  River,  New  York  City,  under 
a  lease. 

Dock  privileges  in  piers  Eighth  and 
Thirty-first  streets,  East  River,  New 
York  City,  and  at  Great  Neck,  Sea 
Clifl,  Glen  Cove,  Glenwood,  Orient, 
Orient  Point,  Greenport  and  Shelter 
Island,  N.  Y.,  Block  Island,  R.  I., 
and  New  London,  Coim. 

Has  use  of  part  of  pier  5,  East  River, 
New  York  City;  dock  at  Hudson 
avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y.;  and  dock  at 
foot  of  State  street,  Troy.  N.  Y. 

Leases  accommodations  at  New  Bed- 
ford, Woods  Hole,  West  Chop,  and 
Vineyard  Haven,  Mass. 

Use  of  wharves  and  warehouses  during 
operation  of  line  (where  not  stated). 

Wharfage  at  Bridgeport,  New  Haven, 
New  London,  Conn.;  Block  Island, 
Watch  Hill,  Providence,  and  New-  • 
port,  R.  I.;  Fall  River  and  New  Bed- 
ford,Mass.:  piers  18, 19,  and  40,  North 
River,  and  piers  20  and  70,  East 
River,  New  York  City.  All  the  docks 
in  New  York  City  are  leased  either 
from  the  city  or  from  private  Indi- 
viduals. The  docks  at  the  other  ter- 
mini are  owned  by  the  N.  Y.,  N. 
H.  and  H.  R.  R.  Co.  or  by  railroad 
companies  which  are  leased  by  the 
N.  Y    N.  H.  and  H.  R.  R.  Co. 

Leases  dock  privileges  at  Long  Branch, 
N.  J. 

Leases  portion  of  pier  9,  East  River, 
New  York  City;  dock,  Elizabethport, 
N.  J.;  dock  at  Tottenville.  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y.;  dock  at  Perth  Amboy 
N.  J. 
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Tbeminal  Facilities  Owned  or  Controlled  by  Water  Carriers  in  1907^ 

Continued. 

Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  and  rivers — Continued. 


Name  of  owner  or  operator. 


Terminal  property  owned. 


Docks  or  wharves  rented  or  leased:  also 
landing  privileges. 


(6)  North  Atlantic   packet 
iines— Continued. 

CORPORATIONS — Continued . 

New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford  R.  E.  Co.  (See 
New  England  Navigation 
Co.,  Joy  Line,  Hartford 
and  New  York  Traaspor- 
totion  Co.,  Merchants  and 
Miners,  etc.) 

Norfolk  and  Washington 
Steamboat  Co. 

North  and  East  Elver 
Steamboat  Co. 

North  Elver  Steamboat  Co. . 


Penobscot  Bay  and  Eiver 

Steamboat  Co. 
Potomac  Navigation  Co 


Providence,  Fall  Eiver  and 
Newport  Steamboat  Co. 


Saugerties  and  New  York 
Steamboat  Co. 


Smyrna  Manufacturing  and 
Transportation  Co. 

Tolchester  Beach  Improve- 
ment Co. 


Trenton  Transportation  Co. 


United  States  Transporta- 
tion Co. 


Warner,  Charles,  Co.  (War- 
ner's Philadelphia  and 
WiImin|;ton  Steam   Pro- 

Wfieller  I>me). 
ashlngton  and   Potomac 
Steamboat  Co. 

Weems  Steamboat  Co.  (See 
Baltimore,  Chesapeake 
«nd  Atlantic  Eallway  Co.) 

Wilmington  Steamboat  Co. 
(Wilson  Line). 


PAETNEESHIPS. 

B.  &  S.  Transportation  Line 
(Barnard  &  Samuel.) 


Wharf  at  Alexandria,  Va 


Dock  at  Nyack   and  at   Haver- 
straw,  N.  Y. 

Wharf  at  Bucksport,  Me 


Eocky  Point  and  wharf,  War- 
wick; wharf  and  buildings,  136 
Dyer  street,  Providence;  wharf 
and  buildings,  193  South  Water 
street.  Providence;  Crawford 
wharf,  1  South  Water  street, 
Providence;  wharves  and  build- 
ings at  Bristol  and  at  Bristol 
Ferry,  at  Narragansett  Pier^  at 
Block  Island,  and  at  Riverside, 
R.I. 

Dock  property  and  storehouses, 
Saugerties,  and  dock  properties, 
storehouses,  and  buildings,  Bar- 
rytown,  N.  Y. 

Wharves  and  warehouses,  Smyrna 
Landing,  and  at  Flemings 
Landing,  Del. 

Piers  ISand  16,  Light  street,  Balti- 
more; Tolchester  Beach,  Kent 
Countv,Md.,and  wharf;  wharves 
at  Port  Deposit, Betterton.Fred- 
erickton.  Buck  Neck,  Annapo- 
lis, West  Elver,  Chalk  Point, 
Contees,  Taylorsvllle,  Lees, 
Lows,  Taylors  Island,  Milton, 
and  Ross,  Md. 

Dock  at  Trenton,  N.  J 


Wharf  property,  Bayllss  street, 
from  Davol  street  to  Taunton 
Elver  in  the  cjty  of  Fall  Elver, 
Mass. 

None  owned  by  line,  but  by 
Charles  Warner  Co. 


Eiver  View,  Md.,  250  acres;  Colo- 
nial Beach,  Va.,  with  two 
wharves. 


232  fet  wharf  front  adjacent  to 
Fourth  street,  Wilmington,  Del. 
with  warehouses,  1 ,000  feet  front, 
at  Gordon  Heights,  Del. 


Boat  yard  at  Uhlerstown,  Pa.,  on 
t/emgh  and  Delaware  division 
canals7 


Wharf  leased  at  Norfolk,  Va. 

Dock  leased  at  Stamford,  Conn.  Daily 
privilege  In  one  berth  of  pier  30,  East 
River,  New  York  City. 

Landing  privileges  at  New  York  City, 
berth  for  freight;  revokable  at  pleas- 
ure of  dock  commissioner. 

Leases  docks  (where  not  stated). 

Leases  docks  and  wharves  (where  not 
stated). 

Dock  privileges.  Commercial  wharf, 
Newport,  and  Hales  wharf.  Provi- 
dence, E.  I. 


Lease  of  dock  at  New  York,  foot  of 
Barrow  street. 


Dock  privileges,  pier  29,  East  River, 
New  York  City;  dock  at  New  Bruns- 
wick; dock  at  Bound  Brook;  store- 
house, Kingston,  N.  J.;  foot  of  Market 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lease  of  pier  foot  of  West  Forty-fourth 
street,  New  York  City. 

Exclusive  privileges  at  wharves  owned 
by  Charles  Warner  Co.,  in  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  and  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dock  privileges  in  two  docks  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


Dock  privileges:  At  Chestnut  street 
wharf,  Philadelphia;  Market  street 
wharf,  Chester,  Pa.;  and  Fourth 
street  wharf,  Wilmington,  Del. 


Rents  all  terminals.  Landing  privi- 
leges: At  pier  76,  North  Wharves, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Terminal  Facilities  Owned  or  Controlled  by  Watkr  Carriers  in  1907 — 

Continued. 

Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  and  rivers — Continued. 


Name  of  owner  or  operator. 


Terminal  property  owned. 


Docksor  wharves  rented  or  leased;  also 
landing  privileges. 


(6)  North  Atlantic  -packet 
lines — Continued. 

INDIVIDUALS. 

Morton's  Peekskill  and  New 
York  Daily  Line. 

Philadelphia,  Kancocas  and 
Mount  Holly  Transporta- 
tion Co.  (Geo.  N.  Vansi- 
verjr.). 

(c)  South  Atlantic  Packet 
Lines. 

CORPORATIONS, 

Albemarle  Steam  and  Nav- 
igation Co. 

Altamaha  Navigation  Co 


Augusta      and     Savannah 
Steamboat  Co. 

Beach  and  Miller  Line 


Brunswick  and  Florida 
Steamboat  Co.  (Cumber- 
land route). 


Carolina  Transportation  Co. 


Charleston  (S-  C.)  Steam- 
ship Co. 

Clyde  Steamship  Co.  (St. 
Johns  River  Division). 

Fairfield  and  Elizabeth 
Transportation  Co. 

Fountain,  J.  L.,  Co 


Independent  Steamboat  Co.. 

Jacksonville  and  Mayport 
Steamboat  Co. 

Merchants  and  Farmers 
Steamboat  Co. 

Naval  Stores  Steamboat  Co . 

Norfolk  and  Southern  Rail- 
way Co.  (steamer  line). 


Savannah  River  Steamboat 
Co. 


Mount    Holly,    Bridgeton, 
Rancocas,  N.  J. 


and 


Wharf  and  warehouse,  Murfrees- 
boro,  N.  C. 


Docks  at  Crescent  City  and  Weid- 
ernoeh,  Fla. 


Warehouse  at  Town  Creek,  N.  C. 


See  Clyde  Steamship  Co.  (Morse 
Combination). 


Landing  at  Falkland,  N.  C 

Warehouses  and  wharves  at  Pol- 
loksville  and  Trenton,  N.  C. 


Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  Belt 
Line  Railway,  72  shares  of  $100 
each.  Docks  and  wharves  at 
Munden  Point,  Columbia,  Beau- 
fort, Belle  Haven,  Nixonton, 
Coleraine  (a  -^  interest),  Eliza- 
beth City,  Knotts  Island,  Orien- 
tal, Morehead  City,  Edenton, 
Washington,  Newbern,  and 
Newbern  Landing,  N.  C;  Nor- 
folk, Berkley,  and  Suffolk,  Va. 


Tarheel  Steamboat  Co 

Vaneeboro  Steamboat  Co 

Virginia  Navigation  Co. 
(See  also  Old  Dominion 
S.  S.  Co.). 

Waccamaw  Line  of  Steam- 
ers. 

Wilmington,  Southport  and 
Little  River  Co. 


Warehouses  at  Vaneeboro,  N.  C. 


Georgetown  and  Conway,  S.  C 

Two  piers  at  Southport,  N.  C;  one 
pier  at  Little  River,  S.  C. 


Yearly  lease  (where  not  specified). 
Arch  street  wharf,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Rents  wharves  on  Black  Water,  Chow- 
an, and  Meherrin  rivers,  and  Wick- 
acon  and  Bennetts  Creek,  N.  C. 

Wharf  privileges:  At  Doctorstown, 
Ga.,  in  wharf  belonging  to  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  R.  R. 

Use  of  wharf  owned  by  city  at  Augusta, 
Ga.;  rents  wharf  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  of 
individuals. 

Rents  dock  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Land- 
ing rights  at  Palatka,  Fla.,  and  other 
small  docks  en  route. 

Landing  privileges:  At  Brunswick, 
Jekyl,  Cumberland,  Cabin  Bluff, 
Dungeness,  and  Fernandina  (under 
wharfage  rules  at  Brunswick  and 
Fernandina). 

Dock  privileges:  At  22  South  Water 
street,  Wilmington;  Town  Creek, 
Point  Caswell,  and  Long  Creek,  N.  C. 

Landing  privileges:  One  berth  at  Ac- 
commodation wharf,  Charleston,  S.C. 


Landing  privileges:  At  Norfolk  and 
Southern  Railway  dock,  Elizabeth 
City,  N.  C. 

Landing  privileges:  None  except  to 
load  and  unload. 


Leases  at  Jacksonville,  Orange  Park, 

and  Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla. 
Rented  (where  not  stated). 


Do. 


Landing  privileges:  Uses  150  feet  river 

front  at   Savannah,  Ga.;  uses  city 

landing  at  Augusta,  Ga. 
Rented  (where  not  stated). 
Rents  dock  at  Newbern,  N.  C. 
Landing       privileges:     At      various 

wharves    on    James    River,    under 

wharf  charges. 


Rents  dock  at  Wilmington,  N.  C. 
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Terminal  Facilities  Owned  or  Controlled  by  Water  Carriers  in  1907- 

Continued. 

Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  and  rivers — Continued. 


Name  of  owner  or  operator. 


Terminal  property  owned. 


Docks  or  wharves  rented  or  leased;  also 
landing  privileges. 


(c)  South  Atlantic   packet 
Zm«s— Continued. 

PARTNERSHIPS. 

Brunswick,  St.  Simons  and 
Parien  Steamboat  Co. 

INDIVIDUALS. 

Beaufort  and  Savannah  Line 


Newbem  and   B  a  y  b  o  r  o 
Steamboat  Line. 

Pittman,  E.  E 


Wilmington,  Southport  and 
Carolina  Beach  Line. 

id)  Gulf  packet  lilies. 

CORPORATIONS. 

Atlantic  Land  and  Improve- 
ment Co.  operates  boat  in 
connection  with  St.  Pe- 
teisburg  Transportation 
Co. 

Baldwin  County  Transpor- 
tation Co. 

Independent  Line  Steamers 
(succeeded  by  St.  Peters- 
burg Transportation  Co.; 
affiliated  with  Atlantic 
Land  and  Improvement 
Co.    See  above). 

Mobile  and  Gulf  Steamship 
Co. 


People's  Line  of  Steamers, 
Wolvin  Line 


Warehouse  and  dock,  Darien,  and 
dock,  Frederica  and  St.  Sirnons, 
Ga. 


One  shelter  each  at  Grifton,  Hook- 
erton  Landing,  Jolly  O,  Field 
Landing,  and  Marie  Cypress 
Landing,  on  Neuse  River,  N.  C. 

Dock  at  Carolina  Beach,  N.  C 


Owns  land  and  wharves  at  Port 
Tampa,  Fla.,  and  Brunswick, 
Ga. 


$2,000  worth  of  stock  in  Palmetto 
Wharf  Co.  at  Palmetto,  Fla. 


PARTNERSHIPS. 

Caloosahatchee  River  Steam- 
boat Line. 

INDIVIDUALS. 

Emiie  Daigle's  Freight  Line. 

McKay  Steamship  Line 

(e)  Bulk  carriers. 

CORPORATIONS. 

Bee  Line  of  Barges.  (See 
Lehigh  Valley  Transpor- 
tation Co.) 

Berwind-Wnite  Coal  Mining 
Co.  (Seealso  Staples  Coal 
Co.) 


One  set  of  marine  ways  (where  not 
reported)  and  three  wood  light- 


Steel  and  iron  warehouse,  125  by 
175  feet  (location  not  reported). 


Owns  a  pier  at  Harsimus  Cove 
(Jersey  City),  and  ships  coal 
over  various  piers  belonging  to 
or  operated  by  the  Pennsylvania 
E.  E.  Co.,  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Ey.  Co.,  and  Norfolk  and  West- 
ern Ry.  Co.  Also  interested 
in  the  Staples  Coal  Co.,  which 
owns  or  controls .  docks  and 
piers  at  Boston,  Fall  River,  etc. 


Dock  privileges:  Brunswick   and    St. 
Simons  Mills,  Ga. 


Dock  privileges:  Whitaker  street.  Sa- 
vannah, Ga.;  railroad  wharf,  Port 
Royal,  and  private  wharf,  Beaufort, 
S.  C. 

Docks  rented  at  Vandemere,  Stone- 
wall, and  Bayboro,  N.  C.  Privileges 
in  dock  at  Newborn,  N.  C. 

None,  save  to  unload  cotton. 


Landing  privileges  at  all  docks  and 
wharves  on  river. 


Landing  privileges  at  city  wharves, 

Mobile,  Ala. 
Leases  docks  at  Tampa  and  Braiden- 

town,  Fla. 


Leases  wharf  at  Tampa,  Fla.  Dock 
privileges,  M.  &  O.  E.  R.,  Mobile, 
Ala. 

Dock  privileges  at  city  wharves,  Mobile, 
Ala. 

Regular  berthing  privilege  at  Texas 
City  Transportation  Co.'s  docks  at 
Texas  City,  and  use  of  public  or  gov- 
ernment docks  at  ports  in  Mexico. 


Five-year  lease 
Myers,  Fla. 


on    City    Dock,    Ft. 


Docks  rented  at  Tampa,  Fla. 
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Terminal  Facilities  Owned  or  Controlled  by  Water  Carriers  in  1907- 

Continued . 

Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  and  rivers — Continued. 


Name  of  owner  or  operator. 


Terminal  property  owned. 


Docks  or  wharves  rented  or  leased;  also 
landing  privileges. 


(e)  Bulk  carriers — Continued. 
CORPORATIONS — cont  inued , 
Canal  Towage  Co 


Central    Railroad    of   New 
Jersey  (coal  barge  fleet). 


Consolidation  Coal  Co . 


Cummings,  C.  R.,   Export 

Co. 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Co. . 


Delaware,  Lackawanna  and 
Western  R.  R.  Co.  (coal 
barge  fleet). 

Direct  Navigation  Co , 


Eastern  Coal  Co 

Gilbert  Transportation  Co.. 


Guffey,  J.  M..  Petroleum  Co. 
(Gulf  Oil  Corporation). 


Hartford  and  New  York 
Transportation  Co.  (See 
Nortb  Atlantic  Packet 
Lines  and  N.  Y.,  N.  H. 
and  H.  R.  R.) 

Hillside  Coal  and  Iron  Co  . . . 


Holds  shipping  piers  at  Elizabeth- 
port  and  Port  Johnston,  N.  J. 
Also  directly  interested  in  other 
coal  shipping  and  freight  termi- 
nals at  Elizabethport,  Jersey 
City,  and  New  York. 

Doclong  and  storing  facilities  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Coal  dump 
at  Baltimore,  Shepherd's  wharf, 
and  Mole's  wharf,  with  fixtures 
and  coal  dump  at  Washington; 
warehouse  at  Curtis  Bay;  wharf, 
coal  yard,  etc.,  at  Cumberland, 
with  land  trestle  and  buildings; 
and  coal  pockets  at  Hoboken, 
N.J. 

Marine  ways  at  Wallisville,  Tex. . . 

Wharves,  etc.,  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
which  constitute  a  freight  termi- 
nal. Owns  property  at  Wee- 
hawken,  N.  J.,  which  has  not 
been  used  as  a  tide-water  coal 
terminus  for  several  years. 

Tide-water  coal  terminus,  Hobo- 
ken, N.  J. 

Warehouse  and  platforms,  Hous- 
ton, and  marine  ways,  Clinton, 
Tex. 


About  800  feet  of  river-front  prop- 
erty on  west  side  of  Mystic  River, 
Conn. 


Hirsch  J^nmber  Co. 


Lehigh  Valley  Transporta- 
tion Co. 


The  Hfllside  Coal  and  Iron  Co. uses 
the  tide-water  terminus  at  Wee- 
hawken,  N.  J.,  owned  by  the 
Erie  R.  K.  Co.,  and  the  tide-wa- 
ter terminus  at  Edgewater,  N. 
J. ,  owned  by  the  New  York.  Sus- 
quehanna and  Western  R.  R. 
Co.  The  Hillside  Coal  and  Iron 
Co.  operates  the  boats  of  the 
Erie  Land  and  Improvement 
Co. ,  whose  capital  stock  is  owned 
by  the  Erie  R.  R.  Co. 

Docks  owned  and  leased  at  Jack- 
sonville and  Femandina,  Fla., 
and  Savannah  and  Brunswick, 
Ga. 

The  only  tide-water  shipping  port 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.  Is 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.  Coal  is 
shipped  over  the  Buffalo  docks. 
North  Fair  Haven  docks,  and 
Canastota  docks,  N.  Y,;  Port 
Delaware,  N.  J.;  points  on  and 
via  Delaware  and  Raritan  Ga- 
nal;  Newark  Bay  Trestle  and 
Perth  Amboy  docks,  N.  J, 


Has  use  of  the  canal  (Chesapeake  and 
Ohio)  landings,  which  can  not  prop- 
erly be  termed  dock  privileges. 


Leases  docks  with  coal-discharging  ap- 
paratus and  storage  at  Providence, 


Company  uses  distributing  stations 
owned  by  the  Gulf  Refinmg  Co.  at 
Bayonne,  N.  J.,  and  Beverly,  Mass. 
The  Gulf  Refining  Co.  is  a  subsidiary 
concern  of  the  Gulf  Oil  Corporation. 
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Terminal  Facilities  Owned  or  Controlled  by  Water  Carriers  in  1907 — 

Continued. 

Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  and  rivers — Continued. 


Name  of  owner  or  operator. 


Terminal  property  owned. 


Docks  or  wharves  rented  or  leased;  also 
landing  privileges. 


(e)  £ul*  carriers— Continued 
CORPORATIONS — Continued. 

Kew  York  and  Baltimore 
Transportation  Line. 

New  York,  Ontario  and 
Western  Ry.  Co. 

New  York,  Susquehanna 
and  Western  Coal  Co. 


Niantic  Menhaden  Oil  and 
Guano  Co; 

Pennsylvania,  Beech  Creek 

and  Eastern  Coal  Co. 
Pennsylvania  Coal  Co 


Pennsylvania  Coal  and  Coke 
Co. 

People's  Coal  Co 


Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Transportation  Line. 


Pigeon  Hill  Granite  Go 

Piscataqua  Navigation  Co . 
Rockport  Granite  Co 


Roper,  John  L.,  Lumber  Co . 


Smith,  J.,  &  Sons 

Standard  Oil  Co.   of  New 
York. 


Staples  CobK'o. 


The  Texas  Co. 


Thames  Towboat  Co 

Tidewater    Transportation 

Co. 
Western  Maryland  R.   R. 

Co.  (affiliated  with  Davis' 

Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  which 

charters  vessels). 


Reeders  wharf,  Baltimore,  sub- 
ject to  mortgage. 

Tide-water  coal  terminals  at  Wee- 
hawken,  N.  J.,  and  Cornwall, 
N.  Y. 


Rocky    Neck,    South    Lyme, 
Conn. 
Pier  at  Port  Liberty,  N.  J 


Docks  at  Newhurgh,  N.  Y.. 


Dock  on  East  Water  street,  120 
feet  water  front,  in  Taunton, 
Mass. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Ry.  Co.  has  tide-water  terminals 
at  PortRichmond,  Philadelphia, 
and  Port  Reading,  N.J. , and  oper- 
ates a  small  pier  on  the  Delaware 
River  near  Wilmington,  Del. 

Wharf  at  Rockport,  Mass 


Seven  shares  of  stock  in  Pigeon 
Cove  Harbor  Co.  Also  stone 
docks  at  Rockport,  Bay  View 
(Gloucester),  and  Folly  Cove 
(Rockport),  Mass. 

Has  mills  and  swamp  landings  in 
North  Carolina  and  storage  and 
shipping  sheds  and  docks  at  Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Docks  at  City  Point,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Owns  dockageat  Bridgeport,  New 
Haven,  and  New  London,  Conn. ; 
Providence  and  Newport,  R.  I. ; 
Fall  River,  New  Bedford,  and 
Boston,  Mass.;  Portland  and 
Bangor,  Me.;  and  at  New  York 
City.  Other  dockage  owned  by 
parties  to  whom  deliveries  are 
made. 

Wharves  for  storage  of  coal  at  Fall 
River,  Taunton,  and  Boston, 
Mass.;  and  Newport,  Warren, 
and  Bristol,  R.  I. 

Storage  tanks  and  terminals  at 
Marcus  Hook,  Pa.;  Baltimore, 
Md.;  Bayonne,  N.  J.;  and  at 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Shipyard  on  Thames  River,  Conn, 


Tide-water  coal  terminus  of  this 
road  is  located  at  Port  Coving- 
ton, Baltimore  Harbor. 


Pier  10,  East  River,  New  York  City. 


Coal  shipments  received  at  Edgewater, 
N.  J.,  where  the  docks,  etc.,  are 
owned  by  the  New  York,  Susque- 
hanna and  Western  R.  R.  Co. 


Receives  shipments  at  Weehawken, 
N.  J.,  where  the  docks  and  facilities 
areowned  by  the  Erie  R.  R.  Co.,  and 
at  Edgewater,  N.  J .,  where  the  load- 
ing facilities,  docks, etc. ,  are  owned  by 
the  New  York,  Susquehanna  and 
Western  R.  B.  Co. 

Controls  pier  at  Port  Liberty,  New 
York  Harbor.  Ships  coal  to  Green- 
wich piers  on  the  Delaware  River. 

Leases  dock  (where  not  specified). 


The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  By. 
Co.  has  an  arrangement  with  the 
North  River  Coal  and  Wharf  Co., 
whereby  a  limited  quantity  of  an- 
thracite coal  is  transferred  to  vessels 
at  Port  Liberty,  N.  J. 

Hires  as  occasion  requires. 


Leases  no  dock  property  for  transpor- 
tation purposes. 


Berth  on  New  York  City  public  docks. 
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Terminal  Facilities  Owned  or  Controlled  by  Water  Carriers  in  1907 — 

Continued. 

Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  and  rivers — Continued. 


Name  of  owner  or  operator. 


Terminal  property  owned. 


Docks  or  wharves  rented  or  leased;  also 
landing  privileges. 


(e)  Bulk  carriers — Continued. 

PARTNERSHIPS. 


Eaton,  H.  F.,  &  Sons. 
Me  Williams  Bros 


INDIVIDUALS. 

Eastern  Manufacturing  Co. 
(F.  W.  Ayer). 

Gring,  Charles , 

Jones,  F.  V.  L 

(/)  Towing  lines. 

CORPORATIONS. 

Albemarle  and  Chesapeake 

Canal  Towing  Co. 
Cornell  Steamboat  Co 


Five  wharves  at  Calais,  Me 

The  Whitestone  Coal  Pockets, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  a  coaling 
station  for  tugs,  yachts,  etc. 


Lumber  wharves  on  the  Penobscot 
River,  at  tide  water. 


Jacksonville  Towing  and 
Wrecking  Co. 

Knickerbocker  Steam  Tow- 
age Co. 

Lamberts  Point  Towboat 
Co, 


Merrimac  River  Towing  Co 
Passaic  River  Towing  Co. . 
Propeller  Towboat  Co 


Providence  Steamboat  Co. 
Ross  Towing  Co 


South  Atlantic  Towing  Co. 

PARTNERSHIPS. 

Canal  and  Back  Creek  Tow- 
ing Co. 
Clark,  Joseph  M.,  &  Co 


Three  steam  bolsters . 


Docks  on  Rondout  Creek,  Rond- 
out,  N.  Y. 


Coal  docks  owned  at  Bandy  Point, 
Me.,  and  Cox  Head,  mouth  of 
Kennebec  River,  Me. 

None 


Lots  Nos.  4  and  5,  Hutchinson 
Island,  Chatham  County,  Ga. 

None 

None 


Pier  at  Chesapeake  City,  Md. 


Shippers  and  consignees  furnish  docks. 


Hires  wharf  at  $1,200  per  amiuni. 


None.    Tie  up  only  at  coal  dock  while 
taking  coal  on  board  for  fuel. 


Landing  privileges:  Allowed  to  tie  up 
at  Norfolk  and  Western  Ry.  piers 
and  docks. 

Leases  dock  (where  not  stated). 

Leases  docks  at  Newark,  N.  J. 

Leases  wharf  for  storing  coal. 

Leases  docks  (where  not  stated). 
Landing  privileges:  Boats  use  the  end 

of  "T"  wharf. 
Uses  Caney  &  Parker's  docks. 


Rents  dock  end. 


Great  Lakes. 


(a)  Packet  lines. 

CORPORATIONS. 

Arnold  Transit  Co 


Barry  Bros.  Transportation 
Co. 


Booth,  A.,  &  Co 

Cayuga  Lake  Transporta- 
tion Co.  (Limited). 

Cleveland  and  Buffalo  Tran- 
sit Co. 


Cleveland,  Rondout  and 
Port  Stanley  Navigation 
Co. 


Majority  of  thestockof  Barry  Bros. 
Dock  Co. ,  an  Illinois  corporation , 
is  controlled  by  individuals  hav- 
ing control  of  this  company. 
Dock  and  warehouse  at  foot  "of 
Main  street,  Racine,  Wis. 

Dockat  Duluthand  Bayfield.., 


Office  building,  dock,  and  freight 
shed,  1290  River  avenue,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  Freight  sheds  and 
dock,  Ganson  street,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 


Regular  dockage  privilege  allowed  all 
lines.  No  charge  for  dockage,  the 
dock  owners  deriving  their  revenue 
from  wharfage  charges  on  freight  re- 
ceived and  forwarded. 

Lease  of  dock  and  warehouse  at  East 
Water  and  Detroit  streets,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  and  docking  contract 
with  Barry  Bros.  Dock  Co.,  east  end 
of  Michigan  street,  Chicago,  111. 


Docks  leased  for  small  sums  (where  not 
slated). 


Dock  and  warehouse  at  monthly  verbal 
rental  (where  not  stated). 
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Tehminal  Faciijties  Owned  or  Controlled  by  ^'ater  Carriers  in  1907^ 

Continued. 

Great  Lakes — Continued. 


Name  of  owner  or  operator. 


Terminal  property  owned. 


Docks  or  wharves  rented  or  leased ;  also 
landing  privileges. 


(o)  Packet  lines — Continued. 

COKPORATIONS — Continued. 

Cranberry     Transportation 

Co. 
Crosby  Transportation  Co. . 


Darius  Cole  Transportation 
Co. 

Detroit  and  Buffalo  Steam- 
boat Co. 

Detroit  and  Cleveland  Navi- 
gation Co. 


Dunkley-WUliams  Company 


Erie  and  Western  Transpor- 
tation  Co. 


Escanaba    and    Gladstone 
Transportation  Co. 


Goodrich  Transit  Co. 


Graham  &  Morton  Trans- 
portation Co. 

Grand  Rapids  and  Lake 
Michigan  Transportation 
Co. 

Indiana  Transportation  Co. . 


Lake  Keuka  Navigation  Co, 
Manitou  Steamship  Co 


Mutual  Transit  Co.  (joint 
control  by  several  trunk 
lines  through  Mutual  Ter- 
minal Co.,  of  Buflalo). 


Northern  Michigan  Trans- 
portation Co. 


Northern  Steamship  Co. 
Pacific  Despatch 


Port    Huron   and    Duluth 

Steamship  Co. 
Rutland  Transit  Co 


Office  and  dock  fixtures. 


Dock  property  between  Superior 
and  St.  Clair  streets,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Dock  pro_perty  between 
Shelby  and  .Gnswold  streets, 
also  between  Second  and  Third 
streets,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Glen  Pier  Dock  Company,  $1,500. 
Docks  and  buildings  at  South 
Haven,  Mich,  (including  a  pier 
used  for  handling  fruit).  Dock 
at  Douglas,  Mich. 

The  Connecting  Terminal  Rail- 
road Co.,  capital  stock,  520,000; 
bonds,  $500,000;  Western  \.  are- 
housing  Co.,  capital  stock,  $100,- 
000;  docks  and  warehouses,  Buf- 
falo, N.Y.;  elevators,  freight 
house,  and  docks,  Erie,  Pa.; 
freight  house  and  docks,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Masonville  dock  at  Masonville; 
Haywood  pier  dock  at  May- 
wood;  Robertson  pier  dock  at 
Stonington;  all  in  Little  Bay, 
Denoquitte  .Delta  Coun  ty ,  Mich . 

Docks  and  warehouses  at  Racine, 
Sheboygan,  Manitowoc,  Wis., 
and  Muskegon,  Mich.;  ware- 
bouse  on  leased  ground  at  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  and  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Warehouse  at  Fulton  street  bridge. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Pavil  on 
on  Grand  River,  10  miles  south 
of  Grand  Rapids. 


Dock  known  as  "Gibson  Land- 
ing" on  north  side  of  Lake 
Keaka. 


(Entire  capital  stock  of  Mutual 
Transit  Co.  is  ovrned  by  Mutual 
TerminalCo.jOf  Buflalo,  which 
also  controls  the  Lower  Lake 
Steamship  Co. ,  whose  vessels  are 
leased  to  the  Manistee  Transit 
Co.) 

Docks  and  warehouses  at  Chicago, 
111.;  Ludington,  Manistee,  Sut- 
tons  Bay,  Traverse  City,  Petos- 
key ,  Harbor  Springs,  and  Acme, 
Mich.;  also  ice  house  at  Luding- 
ton, Mich.,  and  coal  dock  at 
Manistee,  Mich. 


Landing  privileges  at  Wanakena, 
N.  Y.,  without  charge. 

Use  of  Grand  Trunk  docks  at  Mil- 
waukee, Grand  Haven,  and  Mus- 
kegon. 

Nominal  dockage  rents,  paid  yearly. 

Dock  privileges  at  terminals. 
Landing  privilege  at  Put.in  Bay,  Ohio. 


Dockage  at  Chicago  rented  from  Mani- 
tou  Steamship  Co. 


Privilege  of  landing  at  certain  railroad 
and  other  docks  at  lake  ports. 


Leased,  where  not  stated. 

Landing  privileges:    At  N.  Robbin's 
dock,  Grand  Haven,  Mich. 


Leases  property  foot  of  Franklin  street, 
Michigan  City.  Leases  property  144 
South  Water  street,  Chicago. 

Landing  privileges:  At  Hammonds- 
port  and  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

Docks  leased  at  Chicago  and  Harbor 

Sprmp. 
None,  except  Buffalo  and  Cleveland, 

leased  from  owners. 


Dock  and  warehouses,  Chicago,  111 . 


Leases  at  all  ports  or  entry . 

Leases  dock  at  Buflalo,  N.  Y.    Dock 

privileges   at   Union   and    Lumber 

streets,  Chicago,  111. 
Dock  at  Port  Huron. 

Landing  privileges:  Contracts  at  Mil- 
waukee and  Cleveland. 
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Terminal  Facilities  Owned  or  Controlled  by  Water  Cabribes  in  1907- 

Continued. 

Cheat  Lakes — Continued. 


Name  of  owner  or  operator. 


(a)  Packetlines — Continued. 

CORPORATIONS — Continued. 

Seneca  Lake  Navigation  Co . 

Tliousand  Island  Steamboat 
Co. 


Union  Steamboat  Line. . 


United  States  and  Domin- 
ion Transportation  Co. 
(Booth  Line.  See  A. 
Booth  &  Co.). 

Western  Transit  Co 


White  Star  Line. 


PARTNERSHIPS. 

Ashley  &  Dustin  steamers.. 


Terminal  property  owned. 


Ganson  street  dock,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Wharves  and  buildings  foot  of 
Griswold  street,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Tashmoo  Park  (60  acres)  on  St. 
Clair  River,  and  Sugar  Island 
Park  (38  acres)  in  Detroit  River. 


INDIVIDUALS. 

Brown  Transportation  Co. 
Holmes  Bros 


(6)  Ore,    coal,    and    grain 
earners. 

CORPORATIONS. 

Boston  Coal,  Dock  and 
Wharf  Co. 

Chicago  and  Duluth  Trans- 
portation Co. 


Gilchrist  Transportation  Co. 

Grand  Island  Steamship  Co. 

Great  Lakes  and  St.  Law- 
rence Transportation  Co. 

Hopkins  Steamship  Co. . 

Huron  Barge  Co 

Inter-Lake  Co 

Marquette  and  Bessemer 
Dock  and  Navigation  Co. 

Mesaba  Steamship  Co. . 

Ogdensburg  Coal  and  Tow-' 
ing  Co. 


Pittsburg  Steamship  Co.  (U. 

S.  Steel  Corporation). 
Presque  Isle  Transportation 

Tonawanda  Iron  and  Steel 
Co. 


PARTNERSHIPS. 

Downey,  Robert  &  Co. 

INDIVIDUALS. 

Wineman,  Henry,  jr. . . 


Dock  at  Conneaut,  Ohio . 


Dock  at  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.. 


Ore  dock  in  connection  with  fur- 
naces. 


Northwestern  elevator  and  dock, 
"-       I,  N.  Y. 


Docks  or  wharves  rented  or 
lauding  privilege! 


Landing  privileges:  At  all  landings  on 
Seneca  Lake. 

Usual  privilege  granted  steamer  line 
onpaymentof  fixed  sum  or  a  percent- 
age on  ticket  sales. 

Landing  privileges:  Docks  at  Buffalo 
and  Chicago. 


Leases  dockage  facilities  at  Duluth, 
Chicago,  and  Milwaukee,  and  has 
landing  privileges  at  various  rail- 
road and  private  docks  over  which 

.  this  company  does  business. 

Leases  dock  in  Toledo,  Ohio.  Land- 
ing privileges:  At  various  docks  on 
St.  Clair  River. 


Leases  dock  at  Detroit,  Mich.  Priv- 
ilege of  landing  at  various  points  on 
payment  of  an  average  of  40  cents  per 
ton. 


Leases  docks  on  Cayuga  Lake. 
Landing   privileges:  Only   what  this 
company  pays  for. 


Usual  privileges  afforded  all  vessels. 

Leases  of  Illinois  Central  pier  ware- 
house foot  of  Randolph  street,  Chi- 
cago; also  dock  foot  of  Broadway, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Landing  privileges:  At  docks  owned 
by  railroads  and  mining  companies. 

Usual  privileges  afforded  all  vessels. 

None,  except  to  load  and  unload. 

Usual  privileges  afforded  all  vessels. 

Do. 

Do. 
All  privileges. 

Usual  privileges  afforded  all  vessels. 

Leases  dock  North  Water  street,  Og- 
densburg, N.  Y.;  and  leases  dock  at 
Montreal,  Canada.  Landing  privi- 
leges and  also  privileges  of  using; 
where  not  stated. 

None,  except  such  as  are  furnished  to 
other  vessel  owners  and  vessels. 

Only  the  usual  privileges  afforded  all 
vessels  on  the  Lakes. 


Uses  docks  of  shippers  and  consignees. 
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Terminal  Facilities  Owned  or  Controlled  by  Water  Carriers  in  1907- 

Continued. 

Great  Lakes — Continued. 


Name  of  owner  or  operator. 


Terminal  property  owned. 


Docks  or  wharves  rented  or  leased ;  also 
landing  privileges. 


(c)  Lumber  carriers. 

CORPORATIONS. 


Argo  Sfeamshtp  Co 

Ford  River  Lumber  Ck). 


Hines,  Edward,  Lumber  Co 

Ludington    Transportation 
Co. 

Marine  Transportation  Co.. 

Southwest  Transit  Co 

PARTNERSHIPS. 

Calbick,  J.  A.,  &  Co 

Elton,  T.J 

Pederson,  K 

Pringle,  John  C 

INDIVIDUiLS. 

Brittain,  R.  0 

(d)  Towing  lines. 

CORPORATIONS. 

Great  Lakes  Towing  Co 


General  lumber  docks  (8  in  num- 
ber) at  Ford  River,  Mich. 

Has  its  own  docks,  but  does  not 
specify  their  location. 


{e)  Miscellaneous  (sand,  stone, 
gravel,  etc.). 

CORPORATIONS. 

Cook  &  Brown  Lime  Co 


Empire  Limestone  Co. . 


Homegardner  Sand  Co. 
Lake  Shore  Stone  Co. . . 


Leathern  &  Smith  Towing 
and  Wrecking  Co. 

Michigan,  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois Line. 


Milwaukee  Sand  and  Gravel 

Co. 
Point  Abino  Sand  Co 


Dock  at  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. . . 


Repair    yard    and    floating    dry 
dock  for' tugs  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Oshkosh,  Wis.;  near  Stockbiidge, 
Calumet  County,  Wis.;  town  of 
Omro,  Winnebago  County,  Wis. 

Dock  and  pockets  at  Sherkston, 
Ontario,  Canada;  pockets  have  a 
capacity  of  1,500  tons  of  lime- 
stone, and  500  tons  of  sand. 


Dock  foot  of  Wayne  street,  San- 
dusky, Ohio. 

Quarry  property  in  Ozaukee  and 
Waukesha  counties.  Wis. 

Docks  and  piers  connected  with 
stone  quarry  at  the  town  of  Se- 
vastopol, Wis. 


Whitney  Bros.  Co 

INDIVIDUALS. 

O'Neill  Line 


400  acres  sand  land  property  situ- 
ated at  Point  Abino,  Ontario. 


Fishing  dock  and  fish  houses; 
former  in  Charlevoix  Harbor, 
Mich. 


Goes  to  lumber  docks. 


Rents  dock  privileges  at  Ludington 

Mich.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  Wauke- 

gan.  111. 
Has  privileges  of  dock  at  Ogdensburg, 

N.  Y.,  for  laying  up. 
Dock  leased  from  Cleveland  Box  Co., 

Cuyahoga  River,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Loading  and  unloading  privileges 

(where  not  stated). 
Manistee,  Buckley  &  Douglass  Lumber 

Co.'s  docks. 
Use  of  consignee's  docks  to  unload 

cargo. 
Uses  any  dock  that  consignee  of  cargo 

may  send  boat  to. 


Leases  from  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.  Co. 
portion  of  the  raih'oad  dock,  at  Gan- 
son  street,  Buffalo,  on  city  ship  canal. 
Also  leases  premi_ses  at  Virginia  and 
Fourth  streets,  on  Erie  Canal,  a  por- 
tion being  used  for  dock  and  storage 
purposes. 

Sometimes  uses  railway  docks  to  un- 
load lake  sand. 


Leases  property  at  Toledo,  Ohio.  Land- 
ing privileges  at  Chicago,  South  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee,  Sheboygan,  Port 
Huron,  and  Duluth. 

Landing  privileges  at  all  customers' 
docks. 


Sand  and  gravel  docks  at  Duluth  and 
Superior. 
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Terminal  Facilities  Owned  or  Controlled  by  Water  Carriers  in  1907 — 

Continued. 

Mississippi  River  and  tributaries. 


Name  of  owner  or  operator. 


Terminal  property  owned. 


Docks  or  wharves  rented  or  leased;  also 
landing  privileges. 


(a)  Packet  lines. 

CORPORATIONS. 

Anchor  Milling  Co.  of  Tus- 

cumbia,  Mo. 
Arkansas  River  Packet  Co. 


Carnival  City  Packet  Co. 


Cincinnati,    Pomeroy,    and 

Charleston  Packet  Co. 
Diamond  Jo  Line  Steamers. . 


Eagle  Packet  Co. 


Eclipse  Co.  of  Le  Claire . 


Evansville     and     Bowling 
Green  Packet  Co. 


Evansville,  Paducah  and 
Cairo  Packet  Line. 

Louisville  and  Cincinnati 
Packet  Co. 

Louisville  and  Evansville 
Packet  Co. 


Memphis  and  Arkansas  City 
Packet  Co. 


Mississippi  Packet  Co 

and      Ohio 


Monongahela 
Packet  Co. 

Morgan's     Louisiana 
Texas       Railroad 
Steamship  Co. 


and 
and 


Muskingum  and  Ohio  River 

Transportation  Co. 
New  St.  Louis  and  Calhoun 

Packet  Co. 
Pittsburg    and    Cincinnati 

Packet  Line. 


Flour  mill  and  lumber  yard,  Tus- 
cumbia,  Mo. 

Owns  one-hall  stock  of  the  Mem- 
phis Consolidated  Wharf  Boat 
Co..  valued  at  810,000;  also  ware- 
house at  Pine  Bluii,  Ark.  In 
1907  was  building  warehouse  at 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Owns  a  few  warehouses  and  rents 
others.  Its  warehouses  are  at 
Rock  Island,  New  Boston, 
Quincy,  and  Warsaw,  111.;  Can- 
ton, Mo.;  Burlington  and  Buf- 
falo, Iowa. 


Wharf  boat  at  St.  Louis;  ware- 
houses at  Clarksville,  Louisiana, 
Hannibal,  Lagrange,  and  Can- 
ton, Mo.;  Quincy,  Warsaw,  and 
Nan voo,  I U. ;  Keokuk,  Fort 
Madison,  Burlington,  Musca- 
tine, and  Dubuque,  Iowa;  Wi- 
nona and  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Wharf  boats  at  Alton,  111.,  and  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Warehouses  at  Wag- 
ners, Grafton,  Hardin,  Kamps- 
ville,  and  Peoria,  III.  Real  es- 
tate at  Portage  and  Clearyville, 
Mo. 

Warehouses  at  Le  Claire,  Port 
Byron,  Cordova,  and  Albany, 
III.;  Princeton,  Comanche,  Mid 
Lyons,  Iowa. 

Landings  and  small  warehouses  on 
Green  and  Barren  rivers.  Wharf 
property  at  Bowling  Green,  Ky., 
ana wharfboatat Cromwell,  Ky. 
Warehouses  at  Woodbury,  Mor- 
gantown(withan  incline),  South 
CarroUton,  Livermore,  Calhoun, 
and  Rumsey,  Ky. 


Wharf  boat  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
and  at  Louisville,  Ky. 

One  wharf  boat  at  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing places:  Louisville,  Bran- 
denburg, and  Owenshoro,  Ky.: 
and  New  Albany,  Ind. 

Warehouse  at  Friar  Point,  Miss., 
and  one-half  interest  in  wharf 
boat  at  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Small  docks,  stages,  office  outfit, 
etc.,  where  not  specified. 

Wharf  boats  on  the  Monongahela 
River  from  Pittsbtarg  to  Morgan- 
town  and  Fairmont. 

Inclines  at  Avondale,  New  Or- 
leans, Algiers,  and  Harahan,  La. 
Wharves  at  Algiers,  Gretna, 
Morgan  City,  and  New  Iberia, 
La. 

Warehouses  at  Zauesville  and  Mc- 
Connellsville,  Ohio. 

Wharf  boat  foot  of  Market  street, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Wharf  boat  at  Pittsburg  and  half 
interest  in  wharf  boat  at  Cincin- 
nati, used  by  line  for  receiving 
and  discharging  cargo. 


Pays  commission  on  business. 


Landing  privileges  at  Evansville  and 
Paducah. 


At  several  points  pays  agents  for  solicit- 
ing and  looking  after  freight. 


Privilege  of  maintaining  wharf  boats 
owned  at  various  points. 
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Terminal  Facilities  Owned  or  Controlled  by  Water  Carriers  in  1907 — 

Continued. 

Mississippi  River  and  tributaries — Continued. 


Name  of  o»  ner  or  operator. 


Terminal  property  owned. 


Docks  orwharves  rented  or  leased:  also 
landing  privileges. 


(a)  Packet  iincs— Continued. 

CORPORATIONS— continued. 

St.   Louis   and   Tennessee 
River  Packet  Co. 

PAKTNEESHIPS. 


Wharf  boat  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Warehouse  at  Clifton,  SaltlUo, 
and  Perry ville,  Tenn.,  and 
Florence,  Ala. 


Carter  Packet  Co.. 
Inman  Packet  Co. 


La  Salle  and  Peoria  Packet 
Co. 


Natchez   and   Bayou  Sara 

Packet  Co. 
Pittsburg,    Wheeling    and 

Parkersburg  Packet  Co. 

iNDrvroUALs. 

Knox,  Sevier  and  Jefferson 

Boat  Co. 
Lee  Line  Steamers 


Warehouses:  Peoria,  Chillicothe, 
Lacon,  Henry,  Heimepln, 
Spring  Valley,  Peru,  and  La 
Salle,lll. 


One-fourth  interest  in  Pittsburg 
wharf  boat. 


Landings  and  warehouses  at  Co- 
lumbus and  Hickman,  Ky.: 
New  Madrid  and  Caruthersvifle, 
Mo.;  and  Friar  Point,  Miss.,  ana 
Osceola,  Ark. 


Parker  Line 

Tennessee  and  French  Broad 
Navigation  Co. 

(6)  Coal  carriers. 

COEPOKATIONS. 

Blaine  Coal  Co 


Campbells  Creek  Coal  Co. .  . 


Clyde  Coal  Co. 


'.S  Collins  &  Hartweg  Co 

lit '         Diamond  Coal  and  Coke  Co . 
Dilworth  Coal  Co 


Jutte,  C,  &  Co 

Madison  Coal  Corporation. 
MarmetCoalCo 


Two   warehouses    at    Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


Blaine  tipple.  Lock  3,  Pa. . 


Practically  owns  the  Campbells 
Creek  E.R.,  located  in  Kanawha 
County,  W.  Va.,  connecting  the 
mines  and  tipple  of  the  company 
on  Kanawha  River:  also  eleva- 
tors and  retail  and  rail  shipping 
plant  and  facilities  at  Cincinnati. 

Landing  at  Glenwood,  Pa.  (Pitts- 
burg); houseboat  at  Glenwood, 
Pa.,  and  two  punk  boats  at 
houseboat;  also  nouse  and  saw- 
dust boat  at  mine,  Fredericks- 
town,  Pa. 

River  frontage  at  Charleston,  W. 
Va.;  harboring  place  at  Point 
Pleasant:  landing  at  Ambrosia, 
on  the  Kanawha  River. 


Three  floating  hoists  with  engine 
and  hoisting  apparatus. 


Two  landing  floats  at  Cincinnati, 
Olilo. 


Regular  wharfage  at  New  Orleans. 
Dock  privileges  with  railroad  (where 
not  specified). 


Agency  or  landing  charges  at  Natchez, 
Miss.    Elsewhere  landings  are  free. 


Landing  privileges  at  Knox  wharf;  pri- 
vate property  (where  not  stated). 
Wharf  boat  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Some  wharves  are  free  and  others  re- 
quire payment. 
Landing  privileges  at  Knoxville  wharf. 


Landing  privileges  at  Oliver  Landing, 
Tenth  street,  south  side,  Pittsburg, 
Pa. 


Privilege  of  landing  at  Pittsburg  and 
Cincinnati;  Packet  Line  wharf  boat 
at  Pittsburg. 


Mooring  privilege  at  Cincinnati  on  Cov- 
ington shore. 

Leases  dock  privilege— fee  of  same  be- 
ing in  National  Tube  Works.    ■ 

Leases  one  landing  in  Pittsburg  from 
the  city,  foot  of  Thirteenth  street, 
south  side,  renewed  from  year  to 
year,  at  an  aimual  rent  of  1500;  also 
leases  two  landings  in  Allegheny  on 
same  terms,  the  frontages  being  275 
feet  and  150  feet,  respectively. 

Landing  privileges  at  Pittsburg  and 
Louisville. 

Wharfage  privilege  at  St.  Louis. 

Pays  city  of  Cincinnati  130  monthly  for 
tne  privilege  of  using  some  street 
fronts  along  the  river. 
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Terminal  Facilities  Owned  or  Controlled  by  Water  Carriers  in  1907- 

Continued. 

Mississippi  River  and  tributaries — Continued. 


Name  of  owner  or  operator. 


(b)  Coal  caniers — Continued. 

CORPORATIONS — continued. 

Monongahela  River  Consoli- 
dated Coal  and  Coke  Co. 


People's  Coal  Co 

Shoenberger  Coal  Co. 
United  Coal  Co 


Vesta  Coal  Co. 


West  Kentucky  Coal  Co.. 


(c)  Towing  and  miscellaneous 

CORPORATIONS. 

Bronson-Folsom  Towing  Co. 
Cumberland  and  Tennessee 
Transportation  Co. 

INDIVIDUALS. 

American  Oak  Tanning  Co. . 


Terminal  property  owned. 


Besides  extensive  coal  pro;perties, 
this  company  also  maintains 
harbors,  sales  depots,  and  thor- 
ough equipment  at  Cincinnati, 
Cairo,  Helena,  Louisville,  Lud- 
ington,  Memphis,  Greenville, 
Vicksburg,  Baton  Rouge, 
Natchez,  Donaldsonville,  New 
Orleans,  and  St.  Louis,  and  the 
main  stations  are  supplied  with 
the  best  of  modern  elevators. 
This  company  has  numerous  coal 
tipples  on  the  Monongahela 
River.  It  has  recently  installed 
at  New  Orleans  a  complete  plant 
for  transferring  coal  Irom  river 
barges  and  coal  boats  to  the 
bunkers  of  ocean-going  ships  and 
for  the  handling  of  all  descrip- 
tions of  freight. 

None  except  the  river  front  at  the 
mines  owned  by  company. 

Shoenberger  Tipple,  Baird,  Pa 


Owns  coal  properties  in  Union, 
Webster,  and  Crittenden  coun- 
ties, Ky.;  a  short  railroad  from 
two  of  its  mines  to  tipples  on 
Tradewater  and  Ohio  rivers; 
coal  yards  at  Paducah,  Ky., 
and  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  places 
to  unload  its  coal  at  said  yards. 


Rafting  kit  for  rafting  logs. 


"Docks  or  wharves  rented  or  leased ;  also 
landing  privileges. 


One  barge  or  float  landing,  valued 
at  SSOO,  situated  at  New  Deca- 
tur, Ala. 


Leases  two  landing  privileges  at  Pitts- 
burg. 

Can  make  up  a  tow  at  Smithfield  Street 

Bridge,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Landing  privileges  at  coal  works  and  at 

the  works  of  the  Jones  &  Laugblin 

Steel  Co., Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Incline    privileges    at    Carthage   and 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


Pacific  coast  and  rivers. 


(o)  Ocean  packet  lines. 

CORPORATIONS. 

Alaska  Coast  Co 


American-Hawaiian  Steam- 
ship Co. 

Crescent  Wharf  and  Ware- 
house Co. 

Inter-Island  Steam  Naviga- 
tion Co.  (Limited). 


Matson  Navigation  Co.. 
Oceanic  Steamship  Co. 


Usual  steamship  equipment  and 

supplies  only. 
Crescent  wharf,  East  San  Pedro, 

Cal. 
Shops,  equipment,  and  coal  yard. 

Honolulu;  Bishop  wharves  ana 

lot,  Kakaako,  Honolulu. 
Wharf,  warehouse,  lighters,  and 

ways  at  Hilo,  Hawaii. 


Only  such  landing  privileges  as  are 
shared  by  other  vessels,  both  domes- 
tic and  foreign. 

In  New  York  City  leases  dock  from 
Bush  Terminal  Co. 

Landing  privileges:  None,  except  stat- 
utory. 

Landing  privileges:  Use  of  two  govern- 
ment wharves,  paying  regular  gov- 
ernment charges. 


Rents  pier  or  dock  No.  7,  San  Francisco, 
from  month  to  month. 
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Terminal  Facilities  Owned  or  Controlled  by  Water  Carriers  in  1907- 

Con  tinned. 

Pacific  coast  and  rivers — Continned. 


Name  of  owner  or  operator. 


Terminal  property  owned. 


Docks  or  wharves  rented  or  leased;  also 
landing  privileges. 


(a)  Ocmn  picket  lines— Con. 

CORPORATIONS— continued . 

Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Co. 
fowned  by  Pacific  Coast 
Company). 


Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co. 

Pacific  Railroad  and  Steam- 
ship Co. 

San  Francisco  and  Portland 
Steamship  Co. 


White  Star  Steamship  Co 

Wilmington  Transportation 
Co. 


(6)  Bay    arid    river    packet 
lines. 

CORPORATIONS. 

California   Navigation   and 
Improvement  Co, 

California     Transportation 


Central  Pacific  Ry.  Co. 


67  shares  of  stock  in  San  Buena 
Ventura  wharf;  also  the  follow- 
ing, all  In  California:  Amesport 
Landing,  2.153  acres  of  land, 
wharf,  warehouse;  AvUa,  500 
feet  frontage  on  shore  line  and 
■6.44  acres  ofland;  Cave  Landing, 
2.15  acres  Mdelands  and  20  acres 
adjoining;  Eureka,  part  of  block 
of  land,  wharf,  ana  warehouse; 
Gaviota,  10  acre  tract  of  land  on 
shore;  Gordon  Chute,  two- 
thirds  interest  in  5  acres  of  land 
on  shore;  Lompoc  Landing,  10 
acres  of  land  near  shore;  Monte- 
rey, wharf  and  warehouse;  Moss 
Landing,  130  acres  of  land , 
wharf,  warehouse;  Point  Magu, 
10  acres  of  land  near  Ventura 
Landing;  Point  Sal,  10  acres  of 
land  on  shore  and  60  acres  adjoin-^ 
ing  in  dispute;  Pajaro  Landing, 
100  acres  of  land  and  improve- 
ments; Pismo,  one-half  interest 
in  3.38  acres  of  land  on  shore; 
River  Lancjing,  24.83  acres  of 
land,  wharf,  and  warehouse,  and 
turntable;  Redondo/ depot 
building;  Sequel,  one-half  inter- 
est in  7.94  acres  of  land,  wharf, 
railroad  track,  warehouses,  and 
dwelling  houses;  San  Pedro,  2.03 
acres  of  water-front  land,  wharf 
and  land  adjoining;  San  Diego, 
wharf,  warehouse,  and  sheds, 
also  improved  city  property. 


At  Watsonville,  Pacific  Electric 
Railroad  and  wharf  at  Port  Rog- 
ers, one-half. 


840,000  of  stock  of  the  Arlington 
Dock  Co. 


Grain  and  storage  warehouse, 
90,000  square  feet  floor;  where 
not  specified.    Shipyard. 

Wharves  and  warehouses  at  fol- 
lowing California  ports:  Mar- 
tinez and  Rio  Vista;  landing 
and  warehouse  at  New  Hope: 
wharf  at  Walnut  Grove;  termi- 
nus, WuUf's  Landing  and  Cen- 
tral Landing;  and  wharf  and 
building  at  Grand  Island. 


Controls  under  lease  docks  and  ware- 
houses at  Juneau  and  Skagway, 
Alaska,  Port  Harford,  Cal.,  and  Se- 
attle, Wash.  Monthly  rental  is  paid 
to  Pacific  Coast  Company,  owners. 
The  ordinary  privileges  allowed 
water  lines  by  paying  wharf  owners 
full  dockage  rates  for  vessels  lying 
piers. 


At  San  Francisco  piers  are  leased  from 
the  State  of  California. 

Landing  privileges;  All  that  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  the  business. 

At  San  Francisco  leases  pier  from  State 
of  California;  at  Astoria  and  Port- 
land, Greg.,  from  Oregon  Railroad 
and  Navigation  Co. 

Landing  privileges:  The  same  as  any 
steamer  calling  at  the  port  o  f  Seattle. 

Landing  privileges  at  Southern  Pacific 
Co.'s  wharf  at  San  Pedro,  Cal.;  also 
San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  and  Salt 
LakeR.  R.  wharf  at  East  San  Pedro. 


Landing  privileges  at  Pier  3,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Stockton  levee. 

Pays  rental  and  dockage  at  all  landings, 
except  private  landings  and  those 
owned  by  company. 


Landing  privileges.  Wharfage  is  paid 
at  the  following  places:  San  Fran- 
cisco, Port  Costa,  Benicia,  Collins- 
ville,  Rio  Vista,  Isleton,  Ryde,  Wal- 
nut Grove,  Borden,  Courtland. 
Clarksburg,  and  Sacramento  (harbor 
dues). 
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Terminal  Facilities  Owned  or  Controlled  by  Water  Carriers  in  1907 — 

Continued. 

Pacific  coast  and  rivers — Continued. 


Name  of  owner  or  operator. 


Terminal  property  owned. 


Docks  or  wharves  rented  or  leased;  also 
landing  priv  ileges. 


lines — Continued . 
CORPORATIONS— continued. 

Clatskanie    Transportation 

Co. 
Columbia    and    Okanogan 

Steamboat  Co. 


Columbia  River  and  Puget 
Sound  Navigation  Co. 

Dalles,    Portland   and    As- 
toria Navigation  Co. 


Farmers  Transportation  Co , 

Kellogg,  J.,  Transportation 

Co. 
Lewis  River  Transportation 

Co. 


Merchants     Transportation 
Co. 

Monticello  Steamship  Co 


Northern  Navigation  Co. . 


Olympia  and  Tacoma  Navi- 
gation Co. 


Open  River  Transportation 
Co. 

Oregon  and  Washington 
Steam  Navigation  Co. 

Oregon  City  Transportation 
Co. 

Oregon  Railroad  and  Navi- 
gation Co. 


Petaluma  and  Santa  Rosa 
Railway  Co. 


One  wharf  boat  at  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing points  in  State  of  Wash- 
ington: Orondo,  Chelan  Falls, 
Pateros,  Brewster,  Bridgeport; 
two  wharf  boats,  dock,  and  ware- 
house at  Wenatchee;  ware- 
house at  Riverside;  warehouse 
at  Alma. 


Wharves  owned  at  White  Salmon 
and  Carson,.  Wash.  Wharf  boats 
at  Hood  River  and  The  Dalles, 
Oreg. 


Docks  at  Toledo,  Castle  Rock,  Cat- 
lin,  Kelso,  State  of  Washin|ton, 

Docks  and  warehouses  at  Ridge- 
field,  La  Center,  and  Woodland, 
and  a  warehouse  each  at  Pekin 
and  Davis  Landing,  Wash. 


Owns  Main  street  dock  at  Vallejo, 
Cal.,  with  the  depot  buildings, 
sheds,  and  machine  shops,  and 
about  5  acres  of  the  frontage  on 
Mare  Island  channel. 

St.  Michael,  Alaska:  General  ware- 
houses, docks,  piers,  three  sets 
of  ship  ways,  storage  oil  tanks 
(20,000  barrels  capacity).  And- 
reafski,  Alaska:  Warehouses, 
oil  storage  tanks  (capacity  10,000 
barrels).  Kaltag,  Alaska:  Oil 
storage  tanks  (capacity  3,600  bar- 
rels). Tanana,  Alaska:  Ware- 
houses, oil  storage  tanks  (capa- 
city 5,000  barrels).  Circle, 
Alaska:  Oil tanks(5,000 barrels). 
Fairbanks,  Alaska:  Dock  and 
warehouse.  Dawson,  Yukon 
Territory:  Dock  and  warehouses. 


Boat  yard  at  Portland,  Greg.,  and 
at  Texas  City,  Wash.  Wharf 
boat  at  Riparia,  Wash.  Astoria 
dock,Astoria,Oreg.;  dimensions, 
1,150  feet  long  by  80  feet  wide, 
and  the  following  docks  in  Port- 
land, Greg. :  Ainsworth  dock,  730 
by  130;  Albina  dock,  700  by  140; 
Ash  street  dock,  390  by  120,  and 
Alaska  dock,  800  by  160. 


Rents  dock  foot  of  Couch  street,  Port- 
land, and  dock  at  Clatskanie,  Greg. 


Leases  dock  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  and 
leases  dock  property  from  Northern 
Pacific  Ry.  at  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Dock  privileges  leased  at  Vancouver 
and  Collins,  Wash.,  and  Portland, 
Oreg. 

Leases  at  Sacramento  and  pays  wharf- 
age at  San  Francisco. 
Rents  home  dock  at  Portland,  Oreg. 

Rentals,  where  not  reported. 


Landing  privileges;  Same  as  other  lines 

on  Puget  Sound.    No  cliarge  made 

for  dock  privileges. 
At  San  Francisco  tliis  company  rents 

monthly  the  Clay  street  pier,  north 

end  of  tne  Ferry  Building. 


Landing  privileges:  Same  as  other  Pa- 
cific steamer  lines,  except  pays  by  the 
month  at  Northern  Pacific  Ry.  dock, 
Tacoma,  for  landing  privilege. 

leases  or  rents  privileges  at  Portland, 

-  Greg.,  and  has  temporary  agreement 
with  competing  lines  at  The  Dalles. 

Landing  privileges,  where  not  specified. 

Private  wharves,  montlily  rental. 


Dock  privileges  secured  ftom  private 
parties  at  Petaluma,  Cal.,  for  stipu- 
lated rental.  Landing  privileges  at 
San  Francisco  secured  from  state 
board  of  harbor  commissioners. 
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Terminal  Facilities  O.wned  or  Controlled  by  Water  Carriers  in  1907 — 

Continued. 

Pacific  coast  and  rivers — Continued. 


Name  of  owner  or  operator. 

(6)  Bay  and   river  vacket 
lines— ContiuoEa . 

CORPORATIONS — Continued. 

Piper-Aden-Goodall  Co 


I 


San  Pedro  Transportation 
Co. 


Vancouver    Transportation 

Co. 
Willapa  Transportation  Co. . 


raoivrouAis. 


Spencer  Line. 


(c)  Lumber  carriers. 

CORPORATIONS. 

CalUomia  and  Oregon  Coast 

Steamship  Co. 

Chesley  Tow  Boat  Co 

National     Steamship     Co, 

(Union  Lumber  Co.). 

Pacific  Lumber  Co 


Pacific  Shipping  Co 

Puget   Sound   Commercial 

Co. 
San  Francisco  and  Coos  Bay 

Steamstilp  Line. 

Shaver  Transportation  Co. . 


Steamer  Tiverton  Co 

Wood,  E.  K.,  Lumber  Co 


PARTNERSHIPS. 

Jensen,  J.  (managing  owner) . 

Kerckhofi-Cnzner  M.  &  L. 
Co.  (managing  owners). 

Mungan,  Wm.  G.  (man- 
aging owner). 

Tietjen,  B.  H.  (agent  and 
part  owner). 

INDIVIDUALS. 

Fritsch,  J.  Homer 

Hooper,  John  A 

(rf)  Miscellaneous. 

CORPORATIONS. 

Associated  Transportation 
Co.  (Associated  Oil  Co.). 


Los  Angeles  and  Redondo 
Railroad  Co. 


Terminal  property  owned. 


Owner  116  shares  in  Stevenson 
Wharf  Co.;  also  wharf  boat  at 
The  Dalles. 


Wharf  at  Fields  Landing,  Hum- 
boldt County,  Cal. 


Two  warehouses  and  8  lots  at  Clats- 
kanie,  Oreg. 


Wharves  at  I,inhton,  Oreg.;  Port 

Costa,  on  San  Francisco  Bay; 

Monterey    on   Monterey    Bay; 

Gaviota,  on  the  coast  of  Santa 

Barbara,  Cal. 
Wharves  Nos.  1,2,  and3,  Redondo 

Beach,  Cal. 


Docks  or  wharves  rented  or  leased;  also 
landing  privileges. 


Rental  of  private  wharf  at  Berkeley, 
Cal.    Statutory  privileges. 

This  company  rents  landings  from  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  the  Los  An- 
geles. San  Pedro  and  Salt  Lake  R .  R . 
Landing  privileges  at  San  Pedro, 
East  San  Pedro,  and  Terminal  Island. 

Leased,  where  not  specified. 

Hasleased  the  city  dock  at  South  Bend , 
Wash.,  for  one  year. 


Leases  ground  at  The  Dalles  and  docks 
at  Portland,  Oreg.  Landing  privi- 
leges are  equal  to  all  at  any  landings. 


Leases  dock  from  state  harbor  commis- 
sioners at  San  Francisco. 

Leases  King  street  dock,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Uses  Union  Lumber  Co.'s  dock  at  Fort 
Bragg^  Cal.,  and  state  wharves,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Wharf  at  Sixth  and  Channel  streets, 
San  Francisco,  leased  from  state 
board  of  harbor  commissioners. 
Wharf  under  lease  at  Trenton  Basin, 
Oakland  estuary. 

Privileges  of  the  general  public. 

Statutory  privileges, 

Howard  street  wharf  No.  2,  San  Fran- 
cisco, leased  from  State  of  California 
harbor  commissioners. 

Rents  dock  privileges  at  Portland, 
Oreg. 

.statutory. 

Owns  docks,  where  not  specified. 


Statutory  privileges  only. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Leases  berth,  Mission  street  wharf,  San 

Francisco. 
Statutory  privUeges  only. 


Pays  dockage  at  Honolulu;  San  Fran- 
cisco; Alameda  or  Redondo. 
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Terminal  Facilities  Owned  or  Controlled  by  Water  Carriers  in  1907- 

Concluded. 

Pacific  coast  and  rivers — Continued. 


Name  of  owner  or  operator. 


Terminal  property  owned. 


Docks  or  wharves  rented  or  leased;  also 
landing  privileges. 


(d)  Miscellaneoios— Cont'd. 

CORPOR  ATioNs— continued . 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Califor- 
nia. 


PARTNERSHIPS. 

Vail  &  Vickers 

INDIVIDUALS. 


Howard,  Mrs.  Medora  H. 
Lutz,  E.  O 


Rhodimer,  L.  B. 


Wharves  at  Point  Richmond, 
Point  Orient,  San  Francisco 
Bay;  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Ports- 
month  (suburb  of  Portland), 
and  San  Diego. 


Pier  at  Santa  Rosa  Island. 


Dock  used  for  owner's  business  at 

San  Diego,  Cal. 
McKinley  wharf,  foot  of  H  street, 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  also  house  on 

wharf. 


Public  wharves,  where  wharves  are  not 
owned  by  company. 


Statutory  privileges  only. 


Rented,  where  not  specified. 
Statutory  privileges  only. 


Exhibit  IV. 

LIST  OF  WATER  GABBIER  S  BEPOBTING  THAT  THEY  OWN  NO  DOCK 
PBOPEBTY  AND  HAVE  NO  DOCK  PRIVILEGES. 

I.    ATLANTIC    AND    GULF    COASTS    AND   EIVERS. 

(a)  North  Atlantic  packet  lines. 

Corporations. — Iron  Steamboat  Company   of   New  Jersey;  Mary 
Powell  Steamboat  Company  (both  passenger  lines). 
Individuals. — Rockland  and  Matinicus  Steamboat  Line. 

(&)  Gulf  packet  lines. 

Corporations. — Callahan  Line;  Oostenaula  and  Coosa  River  Steam- 
boat Company;  People's  Line  of  Steamers. 

Partnerships. — Pelegrin  &  Eschete. 

Individual. — Arcement,  J.  O.  (Good  Hope  Line);  Watkins, 
Wrighter  (Moonlight  Line). 

(c)  Bulk  carriers. 

Corporations. — American  Towing  and  Lightering  Company;  At- 
lantic Coast  Steamship  Company;  Baker  Transportation  Company 
(afEUated  with  Sterling  Coal  Cfompany  and  Powelton  Barge  Company) ; 
Benedict-Manson  Marine  Company;  Benvenue  Granite  Company; 
Bull,  A.  H.,  Steamship  Company;  Coastwise  Transportation  Com- 
pany; Conant,  J.  H.,  Company;  Crosby  Navigation  Company; 
Dougherty,  The  P.,  Company,  Baltimore  County;  Easton  and 
McMahon  Transportation  Company;  Marine  Freighters  Company; 
Philaddphia  Transportation  and  Lighterage  Company;  Powelton 
Barge  Company  (affiliated  with  Sterling  Coal  Company  and  Baker 
Transportation  Company);  Sagadahoc  Towing  Company;  Seaboard 
Transportation   Company;     Taurus    Transportation   Company. 

Partnerships. — The  following,  who  are  largely  the  managers  of 
sailing  vessels:  Anderson,  Wilham  A.,  agent;  Bailey,  F.  O.,  agent; 
Bowen,  J.  A.;  Campbell,  G.  R.,  &  Co.;  Cook-Cummer  Steamship 
Line;  Dempsey  &  Sons  (barge  line);  Dunn  &  Elliott  Co.;  Holmes, 
E.  L.,  agent;  Keogh,  J.  W. ;  Lord,  George  W.;  Pendleton  Bros.; 
Percy  &  Small;  Rice,  N.  W.;  Sawyer,  D.J.  and  E.  N. ;  Segar,  Henry 
R.;  SeweU,  Arthur,  &  Co.;  Snow,  I.  L.,  &  Co.;  Thomson,  Pardon 
G. ;  Washburn  Bros. 

Individuals. — Following,  who  are  largely  sailing-vessel  owners  or 
managers:  Birdsall,  Clarence;  Collins,  William  H.;  Creegan,  Peter; 
Dover  Navigation  Company;  Eaton,  F.  R.  (managing  owner);  Lord, 
Henry;  Luckenbach,  Lewis;  McQuisten,  Frank  V.;  Russell,  F.  W. ; 
Sculleys  Towing  and  Transportation  Line. 
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(d)   Towing  lines. 

Corporations. — Albany  Towing  Company;  Hudson  Towboat  Com- 
pany; Marshall  Towing  Company;  Moran  Towing  and  Transpor- 
tation Company ;  New  York  Harbor  Towboat  Company;  Pascagoula 
Towing  Company;  White  Star  Towing  Company. 

Partnerships. — Dalzell,  Fred  B.,  &  Co.;  Doane  Towboat  Company; 
Hancock  &  Hastings ;  Howell  &  Perry. 

Individuals. — Cahill  Towing  Line;  Lindsay,  S.  J.;  McCauUey, 
James;  Mutual  Company;  Red  Star  Tugs  (Fi-ank  L.  Neall,  trustee); 
Walker,  P.  P. 

II.    GREAT    LAKES. 

(a)  Packet  lines. 

Corporations. — Island  Transportation  Company,  Lower  Lakes 
Steamship  Company,  and  Lehigh  Valley  Transportation  Company. 

(b)  Ore,  coal,  and  grain  carriers. 

Corporations. — Acme  Steamship  Company,  American  Steamship 
Company,  ]3rown  Steamship  Company,  Calumet  Transportation  Com- 
pany, Cowle  Transit  Company,  Duluth  and  Atlantic  Transportation 
Company,  Duluth  Steamship  Company,  England  Transit  Company, 
Franklin  Steamship  Company,  Franklin  Transportation  Company, 
Green  Bay  Vessel  Company,  Inter-Ocean  Steamship  Company,  Kins- 
man Transit  Company,  Lake  Transit  Company,  Lakeside  Steamship 
Company,  Mahoning  Steamship  Company,  Marine  Transit  Company, 
Michigan  Steamship  Company,  Miller  Steamship  Company,  Milwaukee 
Steamship  Company,  Minch  Transit  Company,  National  Steamship 
Company  (Detroit),  National  Steamship  Company  (Michigan  City), 
Niagara  Transit  Company,  Nicholas  Transit  Company,  Northwestern 
Transportation  Company,  Owen  Transportation  Company,  Peavey 
Steamship  Company,  Pioneer  Steamship  Company,  Port  Huron  Navi- 
gation Company,  Prindeville  Transportation  Company,  Provident 
Steamship  Company,  Republic  Iron  Company,  Robbins  Transporta- 
tion Company,  Roby  Transportation  Company,  Seither  Transit  Com- 
pany, Seneca  Transportation  Company,  bhenango  Steamship  Com- 
pany, Steamer  Hope  Transit  Company,  Stewart  Transportation 
Company,  Superior  Steamship  Company,  Thistle  Transportation 
Company,  Tonawanda  Transit  Company,  Warde  Transportation 
Company,  West  Division  Steamship  Company,  Wilson  Transit  Com- 
pany, Wisconsin  Steamship  Company,  Wisconsin  Transportation  Com- 
pany, Wolverine  Steamship  Company,  Zenith  Steamship  Company. 

Partnerships. — Belknap  &  Phillips;  Corrigan,  James;  Helm,  Arthur 
C.;  McBrier,  James;  Sinclair,  Alexander  R. 

Individuals. — Adams,  Thomas,  estate  of;  Beyschlag,  Charles; 
Neff,  Charles  F.;  Osborn,  F.  M.;  Red  Star  Line  of  steamers;  Rend, 
W.P. 

(c)  Lumber  carriers. 

Corporations. — Bradley  Transportation  Company,  Calbick  Trans- 
portation Company,  Colborn  Navigation  Company,  Foster  Lumber 
Company,  Gray  Transportation  Company,  Hope  Transportation  Com- 
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pany,  Marine  Navigation  Company,  Nipigon  Transit  Company,  Ohio 
Cooperage  Transportation  Company;  Sands,  Louis,  Salt  and  Lumber 
Company;  Wayne  Transportation  Company. 

Partnerships. — Graves,  Bigwood  &  Co.;  Gunderson,  Fred;  Hohn, 
J.N.;  Lozen,  J.  B.;  Monroe,  William;  Shannon  &  Garey ;  Tonawanda 
Barge  Line. 

Individuals.— Gilchrist,  F.  W.;  Loud,  H.  N.;  May,  A.  T. 

{d)    Towing  lines. 

Partnerships. — Milwaukee  Tugboat  Line. 

(e)    Miscellaneous  (stone,  sand,  gravel,  etc.) . 

Corporations. — Erie  and  Michigan  Railway  and  Navigation  Com- 
pany, Kelley  Island  Lime  and  Transport  Company. 

III.    MISSISSIPPI    RIVER   AND    TRIBUTARIES. 

(a)  PacTcet  lines. 

Corporations. — Coast    and   Lafourche   Packet   Company,    Ryman 
Line. 
Partnerships. — Bay  Line,  Lower  Coast  Packet  Company. 

(5)    Coal  carriers. 

Corporations. — Budd,  A.  R.,  Coal  Company. 

(c)    Towing  and  miscellaneous. 

Corporations. — Ayer   &   Lord    Barge    Company,  Cape    Girardeau 
Transportation  Company. 
Partnerships. — Preston,  S.  J.,  &  Son. 

IV.    PACIFIC    COAST   AND    RIVERS. 

(a)  Ocean  paclcet  lines. 
Corporations. — Northwestern  Steamship  Company  (Limited). 
(6)  Bay  and  river  paclcet  lines. 


Corporations. — Nelson  Navigation  Company. 
Individuals. — Lorenz,  Ed.;  Lorenz, 


Otto. 

(c)  Lumber  carriers. 


Corporations. — Cascade  Steamship  Company,  Coast  Shipping  Com- 
pany, Lumber  and  Shipping  Line,  Pacific  Navigation  Company, 
Pacific  Shipbuilding  Company,  Simpson  Lumber  Company,  Wash- 
ington Marine  Company,  Yosemite  Steamship  Company. 

Partnerships.— Ha.nit J,  J.  R.,  &  Co.;  Tacoma  Tug  Company. 

Individuals.— Billings,  George  E.,  managing  owner. 


Exhibit  V. 

WHARFAGE,    HANDLING,    AND    STORAGE    CHARGES    AT 
BRUNSWICK,    GA. 

The  following  schedule  of  wharfage,  storage,  and  handling  charges 
at  Brunswick,  Ga.,  issued  by  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  Com- 
pany, effective  July  10,  1909,  upon  property  which  has  been  trans- 
ported or  is  intended  to  be  transported  over  its  lines  of  railway,  is 
made  applicable  on  traffic  to  and  from  points  in  the  territory  on  and 
east  of  the  main  line  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Eailroad,  from  Mobile  to 
Corinth,  on  and  south  of  the  Memphis  Division  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
way, to  and  excluding  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  thence  east  and  south  of  a 
line  through  Harriman  Junction,  Tenn.,  Jellico,  Tenn.,  and  Middles- 
boro,  Ky.,  to  Bristol,  Tenn.,  and  thence  via  Virginia-West  Virginia 
state  line  to  the  Potomac  River,  and  thence  via  the  Potomac  River 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  term  "including  carrier's  barges,"  as  used  herein,  has  reference 
only  to  the  application  of  the  wharfage,  storage,  and  handling  charges, 
and  it  is  not  intended  to  authorize  the  performance  of  any  lighterage 
service  by  the  railway  company  except  m  accordance  with  the  regular 
lighterage  rules  and  charges. 

The  term  "handling,"  as  used  herein,  covers  the  labor  and  legiti- 
mate expense  involved  in  the  movement  of  the  traffic  between  ship 
side  and  cars,  or  between  ship  side  and  warehouses  located  upon  wharf 
properties. 

The  charges  provided  for  herein  do  not  include  any  expense  of  fire 
or  storm  insurance  covering  owner's  interest  in  the  property,  nor 
will  such  insurance  be  effected  by  the  transportation  companies  under 
their  policies. 

By  agreement  between  the  interested  railroads,  charges  for  like 
services  are  fixed  on  a  uniform  basis  at  all  the  principal  southern  sea- 
ports, from  Norfolk  to  New  Orleans,  as  follows : 

Bagging,  in  rolls  or  bales:  Cents. 

Wharfage  and  handling,  per  100  pounds J 

Wharfage,  handling,  and  storage  for  first  thirty  days  or  fractional  part  thereof, 

per  100  pounds 2J 

Storage  for  each  succeeding  thirty  days  or  fractional  part  thereof,  per  100 

pounds i 

Storage,  including  wharfage  and  handling,  for  period  not  exceeding  six 

months,  per  100  pounds 3 

Renewal  storage,  each  succeeding  thirty  days  or  fractional  part  thereof,  per 

100  pounds i 

Barrels,  empty: 

Wharfage,  per  barrel ,.     1 

Wharfage,  handling,  and  storage  for  first  thirty  days  or  fractional  part  thereof, 

per  barrel 2 

Storage  for  each  succeeding  thirty  days  or  fractional  part  thereof,  per  barrel.     1 

Wharfage  and  handling,  per  barrel IJ 

Billets,  steel:  Per  ton,  2,240  pounds,  same  rate  and  conditions  as  on  pig  iron. 

.406 
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Binders  twine,  in  bundles  or  bales:  Cents. 

Wharfage  and  handling,  per  100  pounds 2 

Wharfage,  handling,  and  storage  for  first  thirty  days  or  fractional  part  thereof 

per  100  pounds. 21 

Storage,  including  handling,  for  each  succeeding  thirty  days  or  fractional  part 

thereof,  per  100  pounds i 

Box  and  barrel  material : 

Wharfage,  per  100  pounds i 

Wharfage  and  handling,  per  100  pounds 11 

Wharfage  and  handling  and  storage  for  first  thirty  days  or  fractional  part 

thereof,  per  100  pounds ." 2 

Storage  for  each  succeeding  thirty  days  or  fractional  part  thereof,  per  100 

pounds 1 

Brick,  common,  fire  and  pressed,  in  bulk:  Wharfage,  per  1,000  brick  (handling 

at  owner's  expense) 20 

Brick,  paving  and  radial  chimney:  Wharfage,  per  1,000  brick  (handling  at  owner's 

expense) 20 

Cement: 

Wharfage,  handling,  and  storage,  in.  barrels  or  bags,  for  first  thirty  days  or 

fractional  part  thereof,  per  100  pounds 1 

Storage  for  each  succeeding  thirty  days  or  fractional  part  thereof,  per  100 

pounds J 

Storage  (including  wharfage  and  handling),  not  to  exceed  a  period  of  six 

months,  per  100  pounds 2 

Renewal  storage  for  the  succeeding  six  months  or  fractional  part  thereof,  per 

100  pounds } 

...Wharfage  and  handling  (including  carrier's  barges),  in  barrels  or  bags,  per  100 

pounds I 

Coal,  anthracite  and  blacksmith,  and  coke: 

Wharfage,  per  ton,  2,240  pounds 15 

Wharfage  and  handling  per  ton,  2,240  pounds 20 

Wharfage  and  handling  and  storage  for  first  thirty  days  or  fractional  part 

thereof,  per  ton,  2,240  pounds 30 

Storage  for  each  succeeding  thirty  days  or  fractional  part  thereof,  per  ton, 

2,240  pounds 5 

Storage,  including  wharfage  and  handling,  for  season  ending  March  31,  per 

ton,  2,240  pounds 45 

Renewal  storage,  per  month  of  thirty  days  or  fractional  part  thereof,  per  ton, 

2,240  pounds 5 

Coffee.    (See  Merchandise.) 
Copper,  ingot  or  pig: 

Wharfage  and  handling,  per  ton 30 

Wharfage,  handling,  and  storage  charges  for  first  thirty  days  or  fractional  part 

thereof 50 

Cotton : 

Storage,  per  month  or  fractional  part  thereof,  after  the  first  twenty  days,  per 

bale 10 

Storage  for  the  season  ending  August  31,  per  bale 60 

(Storage  charges  shall  apply  on  all  cotton  except  that  which  has  moved  from 

the  interior  on  through  bills  lading. 
Where  extra  handling  services,  such  as  turning  down,  etc.,  are  required,  the 
charges  customary  at  each  port  will  be  made  in  addition  to  above  charges.) 
Cotton  sweepings,  motes  and  card  strippings,  cotton  linters,  and  cotton  regins: 

Wharfage  and  transfer,  per  100  pounds 3 

Stors^e  after  first  twenty  days,  per  month,  or  fractional  part  thereof,  per 

100  pounds 2 

Storage  for  season  ending  August  31,  per  100  pounds 12 

Cotton-seed  meal,  in  sacks: 

WTiarfage  and  handling,  per  100  pounds 1 

Wharfage,  handling,  and  storage  for  first  thirty  days  or  fractional  part  thereof, 

per  100  pounds li 

Storage  for  each  succeeding  thirty  days  or  fractional  part  thereof,  per  100 

pounds i 

Cotton  seed  in  sacks: 

Wharfage  and  handling,  per  100  pounds -  -     Ij 

^^'harfage,  handling,  and  storage  for  first  thirty  days  or  fractional  part  thereof, 

per  100  pounds - 1| 

Storage  for  each  succeeding  thirty  days  or  fractional  part  thereof i 
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Cents. 
Cotton-seed  foots,  in  barrels:  Per  barrel 5 

Cotton  ties: 

Wharfage  and  handling,  and  storage  for  season  ending  October  31  of  each 

year,  or  any  part  thereof,  per  100  pounds 2^ 

Renewal  storage  for  the  following  season,  or  fractional  part  thereof,  per  100 

pouads 1 

Wharfage  and  handling  (including  carrier's  barges),  per  100  pounds IJ 

Cross-arms : 

Wharfage  per  100  pounds J 

Wharfage  and  handling,  per  100  pounds 1 J 

Wharfage  and  handling,  and  storage  for  first  thirty  days  or  fractional  part 

thereof,  per  100  pounds ; 2 

Storage  for  each  succeeding  thirty  days  or  fractional  part  thereof,  per  100 

pounds -■ i 

Cross-ties: 

Wharfage,  including  thirty  days'  storage, handling  at  owner's  expense,  per  tie.     1 

Storage,  each  additional  thirty  days  or  fractional  part  thereof,  per  tie J 

Fertilizer  and  fertilizer  material,  imported  (including  land  plaster,  Drimstone,  and 
sulphur) : 

Note. — On  commodities  manufactured  locally  at  the  ports  and  stored  in 
carrier's  warehouses  for  forwarding,  whether  delivered  to  carrier's  warehouse 
by  vessel  or  by  car,  the  regular  charges  for  wharfage,  storage,  and  handling 
will  be  assessed. 
Received  in  sacks  and  barrels — 

Wharfage  and  handling  (including  carrier's  barges),  per  100  pounds 1 

Wharfage  and  handling  (including  carrier's  barges),  and  storage  for  first 

thirty  days  or  fractional  part  thereof,  per  100  pounds IJ 

Storage  for  each  succeeding  thirty  days,  or  fractional  part  thereof,  per  100 

pounds ' i 

Total  charge  for  storage,  including  wharfage  and  handling,  for  each 

season  ending  April  30,  per  100  pounds 2J 

Renewal  storage  for  following  season  or  fractional  part  thereof,  per  100  pounds.     IJ 
Received  in  bulk  and  shipped  in  sacks  or  barrels — 

Wharfage,  sacking  (owner  or  shipper  to  furnish  sacks  and  twine),  and 

handling  (including  carrier's  barges),  per  100  pounds 2J 

Wharfage,  sacking  (owner  or  shipper  to  furnish  sacks  and  twine),  hand- 
ling (including  carrier's  barges),  and  storage  for  first  thirty  days  or 

fractional  part  thereof,  per  100  pounds 2f 

Storage,  for  each  succeeding  thirty  days,  or  fractional  part  thereof,  per 

100  pounds i 

Total  charge  for  storage,  including  wharfage,  handling,  and  sacking 
(owner  or  shipper  to  furnish  sacks  and  twine),  for  each  season  end- 
ing April  30,  per  100  pounds 3i 

Renewal  storage  for  following  season,  or  fractional  part  thereof,  per  100  pounds    l| 
Received  in  bulk  and  shipped  in  bulk — 

Wharfage  and  handling  (including  carrier's  barges),  per  100  pounds 1^ 

Wharfage  and  handling  (including  carrier's  barges),  and  storage  for  first 

thirty  days  or  fractional  part  thereof,  per  100  pounds 2 

Storage  for  each  succeeding  thirty  days  or  fractional  part  thereof,  per 

100  pounds i 

Total  charge  for  storage,  including  wharfage  and  handling  for  each 

season  ending  April  30,  per  100  pounds 2^ 

Renewal  storage  for  the  following  season,  or  fractional  part  thereof,  per 

100  pounds 1 J 

Weighing  imported  fertilizer  material — 

For  weighing  bulk  freight  at  request  of  owner  or  owner's  agent  on  plat- 
form or  hand  scales,  per  ton,  2,000  pounds 5 

Iron,  pig: 

Wharfage  and  handling,  per  ton,  2,240  pounds 25 

Note. — The  above  charges  will  not  be  added  to  rates  published  to  shipside. 
When  pig  iron  for  eastern  points  is  held  at  the  ports  at  the  request  of  the  con- 
signees a  charge  of  12J  cents  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds  will  be  made  for  storage, 
for  each  thirty  days  or  fractional  part  thereof,  after  the  expiration  of  twenty 
days,  dating  from  notice  of  arrival.  (Sundays  and  legal  holidays  excepted 
in  computing  the  full  time.) 

These  charges  are  intended  to  apply  on  shipments  coming  to  South  Atlan- 
tic and  Virginia  ports,  when  intended  for  sail  vessels  or  barges  beyond  the 
ports. 
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Iron,  scrap:  Same  as  on  rails  and  fastenings.  Cents. 

Jute  butts,  in  bales: 

Wharfage  and  handling,  per  100  pounds 1 

Wharfage,  handling,  and  storage  for  first  thirty  days  or  fractional  part  there- 
of, per  100  pounds 2 

Storage  for  each  additional  thirty  days  or  fractional  part  thereof,  per  100 

pounds i 

Storage,  including  wharfage  and  handling,  for  period  not  exceeding  six 

months,  per  100  pounds 3 

Kaolin  and  other  clays,  in  sacks,  barrels,  or  cadks: 

Wharfage,  handling,  and  storage  for  first  thirty  days  or  fractional  part  thereof, 

per  100  pounds IJ 

Renewal  storage  for  each  succeeding  thirty  days  or  fractional  part  thereof, 

per  100  pounds i 

Wharfage  and  handling,  per  100  pounds 1 

Lard,  in  barrels:  Per  barrel 5 

Logs,  poles,  hewn  timbers,  and  piling: 

Wharfage,  per  100  pounds 1 

Wharfage  and  handling,  per  100  pounds 3 

Wharfage  and  handling,  and  storage  for  first  thirty  days  or  fractional  part 

thereof,  per  100  pounds 3i 

Storage  each  succeeding  thirty  days  or  fractional  part  thereof,  per  100  pounds .       \ 
Lumber: 

Wharfage,  including  storage  tor  not  exceeding  sixty  days  (handling  by  owner), 

per  1,000  feet  b.  m 25 

Storage  for  each  additional  thirty  days  or  fractional  part  thereof,  per  1,000 

feet  b.  m 10 

Marble  dust  and  wall  plaster: 

Wharfage,  handling,  and  storage,  in  barrels  or  bags,  for  first  thirty  days  or 

fractional  part  thereof,  per  100  pounds 1 J 

Storage  for  each  succeeding  thirty  days  or  fractional  part  thereof,  per  100 

pounds J 

Storage,  including  wharfage  and  handling,  not  to  exceed  a  period  of  six 

months,  per  100  pounds 2J 

Renewal  storage  for  the  succeeding  six  months  or  fractional  part  thereof,  per 

100  pounds 1 

Wharfage  and  handling,  including  carrier's  barges,  in  barrels  or  bags,  per 

100  pounds 1 

Matting: 

Wharfage,  per  100  pounds 1 

Wharfage  and  handling,  per  100  pounds 2 

Storage  for  period  not  exceeding  twelve  months,  including  wharfage  and 

handling,  per  100  pounds 4 

Naval  stores: 

Rosin  (per  barrel) — 

Wharfage 3 

When  shipments  are  put  in  storage  the  initial  charge  will  be 3 

If  the  packages  are  removed  from  storage  prior  to  the  15th  day  of  the 
month  in  which  they  are  received,  no  additional  charge  will  be  made, 
but  if  the  packages  remain  on  storage  on  or  after  the  15th  day  of  the 
month  succeeding  the  month  in  which  received  renewal  storage  for  that 

calendar  month  will  be 3 

On  the  let  day  of  each  calendar  month  thereafter  the  renewal  storage 

will  be 3 

Rolling  or  handling 3 

When  moved,  charge  tor  rolling  and  wharfage  will  be 6 

Spirits  (per  barrel) — 

Wharfage - 3 

When  shipments  are  put  in  storage  the  initial  charge  will  be 4 

If  the  packages  are  removed  from  storage  prior  to  the  15th  day  of  the  month 
in  which  they  are  received,  no  additional  charge  will  be  made,  but 
it  the  packages  remain  on  storage  on  or  after  the  15th  day  of  the  month 
succeeding  me  month  in  which  received  renewal  storage  for  that  calen- 
dar month  will  be 4 

On  the  first  day  of  each  calendar  month  thereafter  the  renewal  storage 

will  be 4 

Rolling  or  handling •  ■  -  - 3 

When  moved,  charge  for  rolling  and  wharfage  will  be 7 
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Ocher,  in  barrels  and  sacks:  Cents. 

Wharfage  and  handling,  per  100  pounds 1 

Wharfage,  handling,  and  storage  for  the  first  thirty  days  or  fractional  part 

thereof,  per  100  pounds IJ 

Storage  for  each  succeeding  thirty  days  or  fractional  part  thereof,  per  100 

pounds ^ 

Oils,  in  barrels:  Wharfage  and  handling,  per  barrel 5 

Pancaline,  in  barrels:  Per  barrel 5 

Pipe,  cast-iron:  Per  ton  2,000  pounds,  same  rate  and  conditions  as  on  pig  iron. 
Pulp: 

Wharfage  and  handling,  per  100  pounds IJ 

Wharfage,  handling,  and  storage  for  first   thirty  days  or   fractional  part 

thereof,  per  100  pounds 2| 

Storage  for  each  additional  thirty  days  or  fractional  part  thereof,  per  100 

pounds 1 

Storage,  including  wharfage  and  handling,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six 

months,  per  100  pounds 3 

Rails  and  fastenings : 

Wharfage,  per  ton  2,240  pounds 20 

Wharfage,  handling,  and  storage  for  thirty  days  or  fractional  part  thereof, 

per  ton  2,240  pounds 50 

Wharfage  and  handling,  per  ton  2,240  pounds 30 

Storage  for  periods  exceeding  thirty  days,  per  month,  per  ton  2,240  pounds..  10 

Roofing  gravel:  Wharfage  (owners  to  handle),  per  100  pounds f 

Salt: 

Received  in  sacks  or  barrels — 

Wharfage,  handling,  including    carrier's  barges,  and  storage   for  first 

thirty  days  or  fractional  part  thereof,  per  100  pounds IJ 

Storage  for  each  succeeding  thirty  days  or  fractional  part  thereof,  per 

100  pounds J 

Total  charge  for  wharfage,  handling,  and  storage  for  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding twelve  months  to  be,  per  100  pounds 2J 

Renewal  storage  for  the  following  twelve  months  or   fractional   part 

thereof,  per  100  pounds IJ 

Wharfage  and  handling,  including  carrier's  barges,  per  100  pounds 1 

Received  in  bulk  and  shipped  in  sacks — 

Wharfage,  sacking  (owner,  or  shipper  to  furnish  sacks  and  twine),  han- 
dling and  storage  for  first  thirty  days  or  fractional  part  thereof,  per  100 

pounds 2J 

Storage  for  each  succeeding  thirty  days  or  fractional  part  thereof,  per 

100  pounds J 

Total  charge  for  wharfage,  sacking,  handling,  and  storage  for  a  period 

not  exceeding  twelve  months  to  be,  per  100  pounds 3 

Wharfage,  sacking  (owner  or  shipper  to  furnish  sacks  and  twine),  and 

handling,  including  carrier's  barges,  per  100  pounds 2 

Sassafras  root,  in  bulk:  Wharfage  and  handling,  per  ton  2,000  pounds 50 

Shingles: 

Wharfage,  per  100  pounds J 

Wharfage  and  handling,  per  100  pounds l| 

Wharfage  and  handling,  and  storage  for  first  thirty  days  or  fractional  part 

thereof,  per  100  pounds 2 

Storage  for  each  succeeding  thirty  days  or  fractional  part  thereof,  per  100 

pounds J 

Note.-;- Wharfage  and  handling,  including  unloading  charges,  $4  per  car, 
applies  only  on  shipments  routed  via  Brunswick  Steamship  Company. 
Shuttle  blocks,  packed: 

Wharfage,  per  100  pounds i 

Wharfage  and  handling,  per  100  pounds IJ 

Wharfage  and  handling,  and  storage  for  first  thirty  days  or  fractional  part 

thereof,  per  100  pounds 2 

Storage  for  each  succeeding  thirty  days  or  fractional  part  thereof,  per  100 

pounds J 

Slats,  cedar,  in  cases: 

Wharfage,  per  100  pounds J 

Wharfage  and  handling,  per  100  pounds IJ 
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Slats,  cedar,  in  cases — Continued.  Cents. 

Wliarfage  and  handling,  and  storage  for  first  thirty  days  or  fractional  part 

thereof,  per  100  pounds 2 

Storage  for  each  succeeding  thirty  days  or  fractional  part  thereof,  per  100 

pounds J 

Soap  stock,  in  barrels:   Per  barrel 5 

Staves,  stave  bolts,  and  stave  billets: 

Wharfage,  per  100  pounds \ 

Wharfage  and  handling,  per  100  pounds IJ 

Wharfage  and  handling,  and  storage  for  first  thirty  days  or  fractional  part 

thereof,  per  100  pounds , 2 

Storage  for  each  succeeding  thirty  days  or  fractional  part  thereof,  per  100 

pounds i 

Stearin:  Wharfage  and  ha,ndling,  per  barrel 5 

Stone:  Wharfage,  per  ton  2,000  pounds  (handling  at  owner's  expense) 5 

Sugar: 

Wharfage,  handling,  and  storage  for  first  thirty  days  or  fractional  part 

thereof,  per  100  pounds 3 

Storage,  including  wharfage  and  handling,  for  each  succeeding  thirty  days 

or  fractional  part  thereof,  per  100  pounds 1 

Storage  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  six  months,  including  wharfage  and  han- 
dling, per  100  pounds 4 

Where  the  regularly  established  rates  cover  wharfage,  the  above  charges  can 
not  be  added  to  the  rates,  but  the  handling  and  storage  for  the  first  thirty 

days  or  fractional  part  thereof  shall  be,  per  100  pounds 2 

Transfer,  per  100  pounds IJ 

Tallow,  in  barrels:  Wharfage  and  handling,  per  barrel 5 

Tobacco,  in  hogsheads  or  tierces: 

Wharfage  and  handling,  per  100  pounds 3 

Wharfage,  handling,  and  storage  for  first  thirty  days  or  fractional  part  thereof, 

per  100  pounds 4 

Storage  for  each  additional  thirty  days  or  fractional  part  thereof,  per  100 

pounds J 

Wood,  cord:   Wliarfage,  per  cord 10 

Merchandise,  not  provided  for,  packed: 

■  Wharfage,  per  100  pounds 1 

Wharfage  and  handling,  per  100  pounds 2 

Wharfage,  handling,  and  storage  for  the  first  thirty  days  or  fractional  part 

thereof,  per  100  pounds 3 

Storage  for  each  succeeding  thirty  days  or  fractional  part  thereof,  per  100 

pounds 1 

Storage  for  period  not  to  exceed  six  months,  including  wharfage  and  handling, 

per  100  pounds 4 

Minimum  charge  on  small  shipments: 

Minimum  charge  on  single  shipments 25 

48417°— 10 ^28 
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Alabama  River,  Ala 143,144,320 

Allegheny  River,  Pa 203-204, 206, 207, 339 

Anacostia  River,  D.  C 124,126 

Apalactiicala  River,  Fla 140 

Arkansas  River,  Ark 233 

Ashley  River,  S.  C 134 

Barren  River,  Ky.  (see  also  Green  and  Barren 

rivers) 230,343 

Bennetts  Creek,  N.  C 133, 313 

Black  River,  Ga 137,198,199 

Blackwater  River,  Va 133, 313 

Brandywine  Creek,  Del 113,114 

Buffalo  Creek,  N.  Y.    See  Buffalo  River. 

Brunswick  River,  Ga 136 

Buffalo  River,  N.  Y 25,180,191,192 

Calcasieu  River,  La 151 

Calumet  River,  111 22, 160, 166 

Cape  Fear  River,  N.  C 133 

Charles  River,  Mass 49,50 

Chattahoochee  River,  Ala.  and  Ga 140, 319 

Chehalis  River,  Wash 246 

Chelsea  Creek,  Mass 49,60 

Chicago  River,  111 160 

Chowan  River,  N.  C 133, 313 

Christiana  River,  Del 113, 114 

Columbia  River,  Oreg.  and  Wash. .  245, 247, 248, 249 

Connecticut  River,  Conn 51 

Cooper  River,  S.  C 134 

Cumberland  River,  Ky.  and  Tenn 213, 231 

Cuyahoga  River,  Ohio 176 

Deep  River,  Conn 69 

Delaware  River,  N.  J.,  Pa.,  and  Del 105-106, 

107,112,113-115,293 

Dcs  Plaines  River,  111 22 

Detroit  River,  Mich 196,197 

Duwamish  River,  Wash 240 

Elizabeth  RiverrVa 127, 128, 13 

Elk  River,  Md 123 

Genesee  River;  N.  Y 201 

Grand  Calumet  River,  111..., 161 

Great  Kanawha  River,  W.  Va.  (see  also  Kar 

nawha  River) 296 

Green  and  Barren  rivers,  Ky.  (see  also  Barren 

Kiver) 230,296,343 

Harlem  River,  N.  Y 72 

Hoquiam  River,  Wash 245 

Hudson  River,  N.  Y 291,305 
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Illinois  River,  111 22,345 

Indian  River,  Fla 138 

James  River,  Va 127, 131, 132, 209 

Kanawha  River,  W.  Va 209. 275 

Kenduskeag  Stream,  Me 48 

Kennebec  River,  Me 48 

KinnieMnnic  River,  Wis 172,173 

liicking  River,  Ky 210 

Little  Kanawha  River,  W.  Va 341 

Manatee  River,  Fla 140, 2C8 

MaumeeRiver,  Ohio 197 

Meherrin  River,  N.  0 133 

Menominee  River,  Wis 172 

Milwaukee  River,  Wis 172,173 

Mi.ssissippi  River 27-31, 

32, 35-37, 144, 202-234, 295-297, 336-350 

Mobile  River,  Ala 142 

Monongahela  River,  W.  Va.  and  Pa 203, 

204, 205, 206, 207, 209, 210, 229, 274, 339 
Mystic  River,  Mass 49, 50 

STansemond  River,  Va 127 

Neponset  River,  Mass 49 

Newbegun  Creek,  N.  C 313 

Newtown  Creek,  N.  Y 72 

Niagara  River,  N.  Y 25,26,193,194 

North  River,  N.  Y.    See  Hudson  River. 

Ohio  River 203, 

204, 206, 207, 209, 210, 213, 214, 230, 295-296 

Oswegatchie  River,  N.  Y 201 

Oswego  River,  N.  Y 201 

Ouachita  River,  Ark.  and  La 233 

Pamlico  and  Tar  rivers,  N.  C 133 

Passaic  River,  N.J 293 

Patapsco  River,  Md 115,118 

Pawcatuck  River,  R,  1 09 

Penobscot  River,  Me 48 

Potomac  River,  Md.,  Va.,  and  D.  C. . .  123, 126, 293 

Providence  River,  R.I 05 

Payailup  River,  Wash 241 

Bed  River,  La.,  Ark.,  Tex.,  and  Okla 233, 347 

Sabine  River,  Tex 152 

St.  Clair  River,  Mich 196,197 

San  Gabriel  River,  Cal 203 

St.  Johns  River,  Fla 137 

St.  Lavprence  River,  N.  Y 201 

St.  Marys  River,  Mich 285 
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Savannah  River,  Ga.  and  S.  C 135,136,319 

SchuylldU  River,  Pa 104-107,112,113 

Seekonk  River,  R.  1 67 

Snoliomisii  River,  Wash 244 

Tar  River.    See  Pamlico  and  Tar  rivers. 
Tennessee  River,  Ky.,  Tenn.,  and  Ala 213, 217 


Thames  River,  Conn. 
Trinity  River,  Tex... 
Turtle  River,  Ga 
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.      150 
.      136 


Wickacon  Creek,  N.  C 133 

Willamette  River,  Oreg 245,246,248 

Wolf  River,  Tenn 225 


CANALS. 


Builalo  and  Susquehanna  Canal,  N.  Y 283 

Celilo  (Falls)  Canal,  Oreg 248 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  Md 126,127,293 

City  Ship  Canal,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 180,181 

Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal,  N.  J 101,115,293 

Erie  Canal,  N.  Y 26,27 

Evans  Ship  Canal,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 180, 181 

Oowanus  Canal,  N.  Y 61-62 

Harveys  Canal,  La 144 

James  Creek  Canal,  Washington,  D.C 124 


I.ouisviUe  and  Portland  Canal,  Ky 29, 210, 211 

Miami  and  Erie  Canal,  Ohio 197 

Morris  Canal,  N.J 98 

Mott  Haven  Canal,  N.  Y 295 

Ogden  Canal,  Chicago,  111 160 

OhloCanal,  Ohio 24 

Oswego  Canal,  N.  Y 201 

Roxbury  Canal,  Boston,  Mass 50 

South  Menominee  Canal,  Milwaukee,  Wis...  173 

IVillamette  Falls  Canal,  Oreg 248 
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Aberdeen,  Wash 245 

Alameda,  Cal 257,260 

Albany,.N.  Y 13, 102, 103, 271, 291 

Alexandria,  La 234,347 

Alexandria,  Va 126 

Algiers,  La 144,150 

AUegheny,  Pa 206 

Alton,  lU 273 

Andreafski,  Alaska ^ 275 

Annapolis,  Md - 123 

Apalachicola,  Fla. 140,319 

Arkansas  City,  Ark 233,347 

Ashland,  Wis 27,194 

Ashtabula,  Ohio 24,27,199,200,282,288 

Astoria,  Oreg 18, 245, 248, 249, 268, 325 

Atchison,  Kans 232 

Augusta,  Ga 14,136,319 

Augusta,  Me 14, 136 

Avila,  Cal :.J''  261 

Ballard,  Wash 238,241 

Baltimore,  Md 11-12, 31, 32, 115-122, 269, 291, 

292, 294, 308, 309, 310, 330, 332, 333, 336 

Baldwin,  N.Y.....' ■  272 

Bangor,  Me 13,48,305 

Barrytown,  N.  Y 271 

Bath,  Me 270 

Baton  Rouge,  La 233 

Bayboio,  N.  C 133 

Bayonne,  N.  J 100, 101, 297 

Bayou  Sara,  La 233 

BeauJort.N.  C 133 

Beaufort,  S.  C 135 

Beaumont,  Tex 17, 152 

Bellingham,  Wash 244-245 

Benicia,  Cal 268 

Berkeley,  Cal 257 

Berkley,  Va 128,313 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak 232 

Boston,  Mass 8-9, 

49-69, 274, 286, 293, 304, 305, 332, 335 

Bowling  Green,  Ky 231,269 

Braidentown,  Fla 140 

Biandenborg,  Ey 274 

Brewer,  Me 48 

Bridgeport,  Conn 13,70 

Bristol,  Pa 115 

Bristol,  E.I 68,274,293 

Brooklyn, N.  Y.  (seeoboNew York,N.  Y.) ..       0, 

72-74,82-84 
Brunswick,  Ga 136-137,269,301,310,311 


Buflalo,  Iowa 273 

Buffalo,  N.Y 24-27, 

31, 180-194, 282, 284, 287, 328, 329,330-331 

Burlington,  Iowa..., 232,273,345 

Burlington,  N.  J 115 

Burlington,  Vt 13, 104, 272,307 

Cairo,  111 29,31,49,213-215,226-229,344,345 

Calais,  Me 48 

Cambridge,  Mass 49 

Camden,  N.  J :..;:..: 9&t97,  104, 113 

Canton,  Mo 273 

Cape  Charles  aty,  Va 128 

Carteret,  N.  J ;;....:..... 101 

CaruthersTlUe,  Mo :..^...      273 

CatskiU,  N.Y. .* .  103, 271 

Celilo,  Oreg; ; ; '248 

Chalmette,  La 16,144 

Charleston,  S.  C 14, 31 ,  134, 294, 299,  .302, 316, 336 

Charleston,  W.  Va : 230 

Charlestown,  Mass 49,50,51 

Charlotte,  N.Y 201, 328, 329 

Charlotte  Harbor,  Fla 298, 336 

Chattanooga,  Tenn 231,343 

Chelsea,  Mass .^ 49 

Chesapeake  City,  Md 123 

Chester,  Pa 115, 271 

Chicago,  111 22-23, 31, 160-172, 272, 330, 345 

Cinciimati,  Ohio 28,29, 

31, 207-210, 213, 225, 226-229, 296, 342, 349. 

Circle,  Alaska 275 

Clarksburg,  Cal 268 

Clarksville,  Tenn 231,343 

Cleveland,  Ohio 24,29, 

31 ,  107, 175-180, 210, 240, 282,  289-290,  328,  329 

Clifton,  Tenn , 269 

CoUinsville,  Cal 268 

Columbia,  La 233 

Columbia,  N.  C 133 

Columbus,  Ga ." 140,319 

Columbus,  Ky 273 

Conneaut,  Ohio 24, 27, 200, 282, 287-288 

Constable  Hook,  N.  J 297 

Conway,  S.  C 134 

Cornwall,  N.Y 103,271,291 

Cosmopolis,  Wash - 245 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 232 

Courtland,  Cal 268 

Covington,  Ky -■■■■ 210 

Coxs  Head,  Me <S 

Cranston,  N.Y 1 03 
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Crocfeett,  Cal 260 

Cromwell,  Ky 269 

Cumberland,  Md 1 27 

Dalles,  The,  Oreg 247 

Darien,  Ga 137 

Dawson,  Yukon  Territory  (Canada) 275 

Delray ,  Mich 197 

Detroit,  Mich 27,196,197,291 

Doctorstown,  Ga 137 

Donaldsonville,  La 233 

Dorchester,  Mass 49 

Dubuque,  Iowa 273 

Duluth ,  Minn,  (see  also  Superior,  Wis. ) 22, 

15S,  160, 286, 328, 330 

East  Boston,  Mass.  (.see  also  Boston,  Mass.)..       49, 

50,51,57,63 

East  Haddam,  Conn 69 

East  Lake,  N.  C 313,314 

East    Portland,    Oreg.    (see   also    Portland, 

Oreg.) 246 

East  Providence,  E.  1 67,68 

East  St.  Louis,  Dl 215,224-225 

Eastport,  Me 48 

Edenton,  N.  C 133,313,314 

Edgewater,  N.  J 99,291,298 

Elizabeth  City,  N.  C 133,313 

Elizabethport,  N.J 101,274,291 

Emerjnrille,  Cal 257 

Erie,  Pa 31,200,282,288 

Esoanaba,  Mich ; 195 

Essex,  Conn 69 

Eureka,  Cal 260, 261, 326 

Evansville,  Ind 231 

Everett,  Wash 60,244 

Fairbanks,  Alaska 275 

Fairmont,  W.  Va 229 

Fairport,  Ohio 200,282,288-289 

Falkland,  N.C.. 133 

Fall  River,  Mass 293 

Falmouth,  Mass 68 

Femandina,  Fla 137, 298, 301 

Fishkill,  N.  Y 103 

Flemings  Landing,  Del 115 

Florence,  Ala 231, 269, 343 

Florence,  N.  J 115 

Fort  Benton,  Mont 232 

Fort  Bragg,  Cal.^ 275 

Fort  Madison,  Iowa 273 

Fort  Myers,  Fla 271 

Fort  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y 272 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 156 

Frankfort,  Mich 196 

Frederica,  Del 271 

Friar  Point,  Miss 273 

Galveston,  Tex 17,152-156,321,322,323,334 

Gary,  Ind 27, 161, 195 

Gatesville,  N.  C 314 

Georgetown,    D.    C.    (see  also   Washington, 

D.  C.) 291,293 

Georgetown,  S.  C 133-134,316 

Glastonbury,  Conn 69 

Gienwood,  Pa 206 

Gloucester,  Mass 65 

Gordon  Heights,  Del 115 


Grand  Haven,  Mich 195,272 

Green  Cove  Springs,  Fla 138 

Greenville,  Miss 233,296 

Greenville,  N.  J loo 

Gretna,  La 144, 150, 268 

Gulfport,  Miss 144 

Guttenberg,  N.  J 99,291 

Hadlyme,  Conn 69 

Hamburg,  Conn 69 

Hamburg,  111 217 

Haimibal,  Mo 273 

Harahan,  La 200 

Harsimus  Cove,  N.  J 99 

Hartford,  Conn 69, 294, 305 

Haverstraw,  N.  Y 103,271 

Hawesville,  Ey 343 

Helena,  Ark 233,347 

Henderson,  Ky 231 

Hickman,  Ky 273 

Highland,  N.  Y 103 

Hoboken,  N.  J 96,97-98,100,291 

Hoquiam,  Wash 245 

Houston,  Tex 271 

Hudson,  N.  Y 103 

Huron,  Ohio 199,282,290 

Indiana  Harbor,  Ind 161 

Isleton,  Cal 268 

Jacksonville,  Fla 14,31,137,138 

Jamestown,  R.  1 68 

Jarvisburg,  N.  C 313,314 

Jefferson  City,  Mo 232 

Jeffersonvilie,  Ind 213 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 5-6, 7, 31, 96, 98, 99, 100, 101, 1C2 

Kaltag,  Alaska 275 

Kansas  City,  Mo 232 

Keokuk,  Iowa 273 

Key  West,  Fla 17,139,140,268 

Klatskanie,  Oreg 275 

I^aconia,  Ark 347 

La  Grange,  Mo 273 

Lake  Charles,  La 151,321 

Lake  Linden,  Mich 285 

Leavenworth,  Kans 232 

Linnton,  Oreg 246 

Little  Rock,  Ark 225,233,347 

Lockport,  111 22 

Long  Beach,  Cal 263 

Lorain,  Ohio 24,27,198,199,282,290 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 21,261-263,298 

Louisiana,  Mo 273 

Louisville,  Ky 29, 

31, 208, 210-213, 226-229, 342, 343, 349 

Lubec,  Me 48 

Ludington,  Mich 196 

Ludlow,  Ky 210 

Lyme,  Conn 69 

McConnellsville,  Ohio 274 

Mack,  N.  C 314 

Manistee,  Mich 27, 196, 196 

Manitowoc,  Wis 27, 195 

Marcus  Hook,  Pa 298 

Marietta,  Ohio 340 

Marquette,  Mich 27,195 
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Memphis,  Tenn 20,30,  31,208, 

213, 217, 225, 226,  227, 228, 229, 273, 275, 346, 347 

Meridian,  N.  Y 107 

Michigan  City,  Ind 195 

Mlddlelawn,  Conn 69' 

Milton,  N.Y 271 

Milwauliee,  Wis 23, 31, 172-175, 272, 285.330 

Mobile,  Ala 16, 142, 143,272,294,319,320 

Monessen,  Pa 229 

Monroe,  La 233 

Monterey,  Cal 261, 298 

Montesano,  Wash 245 

Montgomery,  Ala 143, 144, 320 

Montreal,  Canada 275, 331 

Morehead  City,  N.  C 133 

Morijan  City,  La 268 

Mound  City,  III 345 

Murtreesboro,  N.  C 133, 314 

Muscatine,  Iowa 273 

Musltegon,  Mich 195,196,272 

Nantucliet,  Mass 68 

Narragansett  Pier,  R.  1 68 

Nashville,  Tenn 231, 343 

Natchez,  Miss 233, 234, 347 

Neponset,  Mass 49 

New  Albany,  Ind 213,274 

Newark,  N.J 101 

New  Bedford,  Mass 68,294 

Newbern,  N.  C 133, 271 

Newburgh,N.  Y: 103,271,291 

New  Boston,  111 273 

New  Haven,  Conn 13,294 

New  Iberia,  La 268 

New  London,  Conn 13, 69, 70, 294 

New  Madrid,  Mo 273 

Newport  News,  Va 12, 127, 131, 132, 291, 293 

Newport,  R.  1 69, 274, 293 

New  Orleans,  La 15, 16, 31, 32, 144-151, 

226-229, 290, 291, 299, 302, 319, 320, 347, 348, 349 

New  York,  N.Y 3-8, 31, 70-96, 

99, 271, 291-292,  294-295, 305, 
306, 307, 331, 332, 333, 334, 335 

Norfolk,  Va 12, 31, 127-130, 

131, 269, 291, 293, 301, 311, 333, 336 
North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.  (see  also  Tonar 

wanda,  N.  Y.) 188 

Nyack,  N.Y 103, 271 

Oakland,  Cal 21, 257-260 

Ocraooke,  N.  C 313,314 

Ogdensbnrg,  N.  Y 201,275 

Oilport,  Cal 261 

Old  Point  Comfort,  Va 269 

Old  Trap,  N.  C 313, 314 

Omaha,  Nebr 232 

Orange  Park,  Fla 138 

Orange,  Tex 152 

Oregon  City,  Greg 248 

Oriental,  N.  0 313,314 

Osceola,  Ark 273 

Oswego,  N.Y 201, 275 

Owensboro,  Ky 274 

Paducah,  Ky 275,343,344 

Palatka,  Fla 138 

Palmetto,  Fla. ,. 268 
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Palmyra,  N.  J 108 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va...., 230,341 

Pawcatuck,  Conn 69 

Pawtucket,  R.  1 67, 294 

Peekskill,  N.Y 103, 104 

Pensaoola,  Fla 14,16,140-142,333 

Peoria,  111 232, 273, 345 

Perryville,  Tenn 269 

Perth  Amboy,  N.J 99, 291 

Philadelphia,  Pa 9-11, 

104-113, 271, 292, 294, 307, 308, 335 

Piermont,  N.  Y 291 

Pierre,  S.'Dak 232 

Pine  Bluff,  Ark 233,347 

Pinners  Point,  Va 127,128,131,313 

Pittsburg,  Pa 28, 203-207, 208, 226-229, 338, 339 

Plaquemlne,  La 233 

Plattsburg,  N.  Y 272 

Plymouth,  Mass 294 

Plymouth,  N.  0 313 

Point  Orient,  Cal 260 

Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va 230,341,343 

Point  Richmond,  Cal 260, 298 

PoUoxville,  N.  C 133 

Port  Arthur,  Tex 16,151,152,297,321 

Port  Bolivar,  Tex 156 

Port  Chalmette,  La.    See  Chalmette,  La. 

Port  Costa,  Cal 260, 268 

Port  Deposit,  Md 123 

Port  Harford,  Cal.  (see  also  Port  San  Luis, 

Cal. ) 261 ,  273 

Port  Huron,  Mich 196  ' 

Portlnglis,  Fla 298 

Port  Johnston,  N.  3 274,291 

Portland,  Conn 69 

Portland,  Me 12, 13, 47, 48, 294 

Portland,  Greg 21, 24, 245-249, 297, 325 

Port  Liberty,  N.  J 101,274,291 

Port  Los  Angeles,  Cal 261,262,297 

Port  Reading,  N.  J 100,291 

Port  Royal,  S.  C 135,298 

Port  San  Luis,  Cal 261, 298 

Portsmouth,  N.  H 294 

Portsmouth,  Va....  12,127,129-131,301,311,312,313 
Port  Tampa,  Fla.  (see  oZso  Tampa,  Fla.).  17,139,298 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 103 

Powells  Point,  N.  C 313,314 

Providence,  R.  I 12, 13, 65-68, 294 

Quincy,  111 273 

Kacine,  Wis 195, 272 

Rancoeas,  N.J 115 

Redondo,  Cal 261-263 

Richmond,  Va 14,132,313 

Rlddicksville,  N.  C 314 

Rio  Vista,  Cal 268 

Riparia,  Wash 268 

Riverside,  R.  1 68 

Riverton,  Ala 280 

Roanoke  Island,  N.  C 313,314 

Robbinston,  Me 48 

Rochester,  N.Y 328, 340 

Rochester,  Pa 340 

Rock  Island,  111 273 

Rock  Landing,  Conn 69 

Rockport,  Mass 6-5 
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Rondout,  N.  Y 103,271,291 

lloxbury,  Mass 49 

Eyde,  Cal 208 

Sabine  Pass,  Tex . . . '. 151, 152, 297 

Sacramento,  Cal 21 ,  260, 268 

Saint  Joseph,  Mo 232 

Saint  Louis,  Mo 29, 30, 

31, 203, 213, 215-225, 228, 229, 209, 273, 345, 346 

Saint  Michael,  Alaslca 275 

Saint  Paul,  Minn 232, 273 

Saint  Petersburg,  Fla 140 

Salem,  Mass 294 

Saltillo,  Tenn 269 

San  Diego,  Cal 203,297 

Sandusky,  Ohio 27,198,282,290 

Sandy  Point,  Me 48 

San  Francisco,  Cal IS, 

19, 32. 249-257, 273, 297, 320, 327, 328 

San  Pedro,  Cal 21, 2(;i-263, 273 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal 201 

Santa  Cruz,  Cal 261 

Saugerties,  N.  Y 103,271 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich 285 

Savannah,  Ga 14, 

134-130, 298, 302. 311, 316, 317. 318. 3.36 

Saybrook,  Conn 69 

Seattle,  Wash...   19-20,236-241, 273,297, 303, .323-325 

Sellwood,  Oreg 246 

Selma,  Ala 143, 144, 330 

Sewells  Point,  Va 127,128,293 

Shelburne,  Vt 272 

Shiloh,  N.C 313,314 

Shreveport,  La 233, 234, 347 

Sioux  City,  Iowa 232 

Skagway,  Alaska 273 

Smyrna,  Del 271 

Somerville,  Mass 49 

South  Amboy,  N.  J 291 

South  Bay,  Mass 49 

South  Boston,  Mass 40,50 

South  Chicago,  111 22 

South  Glastonbury,  Conn 69 

Southpo];t,  N.C 133 

South  Quay,  N.  C 314 

Stockton,  Cal 260 

Stonewall,  N.C 133 

Suffolk,  Va 313 

Superior,  Wis.  {seealso  Ilnluth,  Minn.)  ...  28.1..328 

Tacoma,  Wash 20,239.241-244.297,303,325 

Tampa,  Fla ; .  n,  139, 140, 268, 272 


Tanana,  Alaska 275 

Taunton,  Mass 68,293,294 

Tell  City,  Ind 343 

Texas  City,  Tex 156 

Tillamook,  port  of.  Wash 248 

Tolchester  Beach,  Md 123 

Tgledo,  Ohio 27, 197, 198, 272, 282, 290-291 

Tompkinsville,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y 74 

Tonawanda,  N.  Y 27,200,282 

Town  Creek,  N.  C 133 

Trenton,  N.  J 13,115,293,308 

Trenton,  N.  C 133 

Troy,  N.  Y 13,102,103,271 

Two  Harbors,  Minn 27, 194 

Vallejo,  Cal 273 

Vanceboro,  N.  C 133 

Vandemere,  N.  C 133 

Venice,  111 216 

Ventura,  Cal 261,298 

Vicksburg,  Miss 225,233,234,347 

Vorden,  Cal 268 

Wallaceville,  Tex 271 

Walnut  Grove,  Cal 268 

Warren,  R.  1 68,274,293 

Warsaw,  111 _ 273 

Washington,  D.  C 14. 123-127, 1,33 

Weehawken,  N.J 96,97,99,291 

Weeksville,  N.  C 313,314 

West  Berkeley,  Cal _ 2G0 

Westerly,  R.  1 69,305 

West  Norfolk,  Va.  (see  also  Norfolk,  Va.) 313 

West  Point,  N.  Y 103 

West  Point,  Va _ 132,269,313 

West     Seattle,     Wash,    {see     also   Seattle, 

Wash.) 238, 239, 241 

Westwego,  La 144,150 

WheeUng,  W.  Va 230,340 

Wilmington,  Cal 21, 202, 261-263 

Wilmington,  Del 12, 

13,113-115.271,293,306,307,315,316 

Wilmington,  N.  0 14.133,315-316 

Winona,  Minn 273 

Winton,  N.C 314 

Woods  Hole,  Mass 68 

Yonkers,  N.  Y 104,271 

Yorktown,  Va 132, 269 

KanesviUe,  Ohio 274 
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Adams  Dock  and  Wharf  Co 259 

Administration  of  harbor  and  port  facilities 
(see  also  under  names  of  various'  ports 

inlndexofports  and  harbors) 4,11, 

15,  IS,  19,  23,  61,  66,  71,  74-76, 113, 114, 122, 131, 
145,  156,  170,  179,  180,  207,  210,  211,  212,  213, 
219-224,  227,  229,  246,  252-255,  263,  301,  337 

Agency  charges 337,340,341,342,347 

Alabama  and  Vicksburg  Railway 233 

Albemarle  Sound 313 

Albemarle  Steam  Navigation  Co 133,313 

Allotment  of  water  front  at  Baltimore,  Md . .      117 

Altamaha  Navigation  Co 137 

American    and    English    Encyclopaedia    of 

Law 42,44,45 

American    Association    of    Local    Freight 

Agents,  Seattle,  Wash 239, 323, 324 

American  Dock  and  Improvement  Co 98 

American  Dock  and  Trust  Co 74 

American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Co 74, 240, 254 

American  Refrigerator  Transit  Co 223 

American  Shipbuilding  Co 178 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Co 178, 289, 295 

Anchor  Line.    See  Erie  and  Western  Trans- 
portation Co. 

Apalachicola  Northern  Railroad 140 

Arkansas  River  Packet  Co 225,233,273 

Army,  U.  S.,  report  of  Chief  of  Engineers 28, 

144,199,205 

Arnold  Transit  Co 272 

Arthur  Kill 71, 100 

Ashley  &  Dustin  Line  steamers 272 

Assignment  of  wharves  at  San  Francisco, 

Cal 19,253,264 

Associated  Oil  Co 255 

Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway 17, 

152,251,254,255,259 
Atlanta,    Birmingham   and    Atlantic    Rail- 
road    136, 268 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad 14, 

31,127,128,  130,  133,134, 135, 136, 
138, 139,  264,208,  310,  311,  312,  336 
Atlantic  Coast,  St.  Johns  and  Indian  River 

Railv/ay 138 

Atlantic,  Gulf  and  West  Indies  Steamship 
Lines  (see  also  Consolidated  Steamship 

Lines;  Morse  Combination) 32 

Atlantic  Land  and  Improvement  Co 136 

Augusta  and  Bath  Steamboat  Co 48 

Augusta  and  Savannah  Steamboat  Co 135 

Augusta  Terminal  Co 136 

Baltimore  and  Carolina  Steamship  Co 134 
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Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 24, 

31,  72,  74,  86,  100,  107,  113,  114,  115,  116, 
126, 178, 200, 206, 211, 290, 292, 332, 334, 335 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern  Railroad.      209 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  Steamboat  Co. 

(Ericsson  Line) 111,116,123 

Baltimore  and  Sparrows  Point  Railroad 118 

Baltimore,  Chesapeake  and  Atlantic  Rail- 
way   116,123,266 

Baltimore  Fidelity  Warehouse  Co 118 

Baltimore  Steam  Packet  Co . . .  116, 127, 129, 130, 269 
B.  <Si  S.  Transportation  Line.    See  Barnard 

&  Samsel. 
Barge  Canal  Commissioners.    See  State  Barge 
Canal  Commissioner. 

Barge  Canal  Terminal  Commission 8,90,91 

Barnard  &  Samsel Ill 

Barry  Bros.  Transportation  Co 164, 175, 272 

Beach  &  Miller  Line 138 

Beard,  William,  trustees  of  estate  of 72, 332 

Beaumont  Wliarf  and  Terminal  Co 17, 152 

Bellingham  Bay 244 

B'elt  line  railroads...  1,8,9-10,15,16,17,18,24,25,32, 
107, 108, 145, 149, 152, 162, 237, 252, 256, 257,259 

Ben  Franklin  Transportation  Co 271 

Berwind-White  Coal  Mining  Co.  101,110,169,274,286 

Bessemer  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad 200 

Big  Four  Railroad.     See  Cleveland,  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railway. 
Birdseye's  Revised  Statutes,  Code  and  Gen- 
eral Laws  of  New  York ^  303 

Bixby,  Col.  W.  H.,  U.  S.  A 215,245 

Black  R  iver  Steamboat  Line 134 

Blue  Book  of  American  Shipping 286, 287 

Bluff  City  Railway 234,347 

Board  of  Trade,  Chicago 162 

Boat  lines,  control  of  water  front  by . . .  188, 264-275 

Boston  and  Albany  Railroad 49,51,54,55 

Boston  and  Gloucester  Steamboat  Co 65 

Boston  and  Maine  Railroad 31, 

47, 48, 49, 51, 54, 102, 103, 294, 332 

Boston  and  Philadelphia  Steamship  Co 67,266 

Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce 332 

Boston  Coal,  Dock  and  Wharf  Co 159 

Boston  Elevated  Railway  Co 59 

Boston  Fruit  Co 299 

Boston  Towboat  Co 63, 332 

Boston  Wharf  Co 56 

Breakwaters 21, 23,24, 27^ 

160,161,173,176,194,195,199,250,261,262,287 

Brooklyn  Dock  and  Terminal  Co 72 

Brooklyn  Warehouse  and  Dry  Dock  Co 72 

Brooklyn  Wharf  and  Warehouse  Co 332 
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nrimswlck  and  Florida  Steamboat  Co 136, 137 

Brunswick  Co 137 

Brunswick  Dock  and  City  Improvement  Co.      137 
Brunswick,  St.  Simons  and  Darien  Steam- 
boat Co 136 

Branswick  Steamsliip  Co 136, 267 

Budd,  A.  R.,  Coal  Co 204 

Bnflalo  Creek  Railroad 25, 187, 189 

BuflaloDockCo 282 

Buffalo  Chamber  oJ  Commerce 188, 283 

Buffalo,  Lake  Erie  and  Niagara  Railroad. . .  27, 194 
Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsburg  Railway. .      287 

Bulk  cargoes,  equipment  for  handling 33, 

43,280,297-299 

Bulk  carriers,  terminal  facilities  of 264, 274-27S 

Bulkhead  line 43,250 

Buoys,  fees  for  use  of 303 

Bureau  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture       336 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 333 

Burnt  District  Commission ,  11, 118 

Bush's  Wilmington  and  Philadelphia  Line. .     107, 

111,114,271 
Bush  Termmal  Co 4,72,73,74 

Cairo  and  Thebes  Raih'oad 213 

Caho  city  property 213 

Cairo  trust  property 29, 213, 214, 344 

wharfage  charges  imposed  by 215 

California  and  Northwestern  Railway 255 

California  and  Oregon  Coast  Steamship  Co. 

(Coos  Bay  Line) 246,273 

California,  State  of,  Board  of  State  Harbor 

Commissioners 18, 250, 252, 253, 255, 257 

grant  of  water  front  to  city  of  Oakland 258 

political  code 328 

state  land  at  San  Francisco,  Cal 326 

statutes  of,  1906 326 

California  Transportation  Co 273 

Caloosahatchee  River  Steamboat  Line 271 

Campbells  Creek  Coal  Co 209,210,275,296 

Canal  and  Back  Creek  Towing  Co 123 

Canal  boats,  wharfage  charges  on,  New  York, 

N.  Y 305 

Canal,  grain,  charges  on,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. . .      331 

Canal  traffic,  influence  of 7-8 

Canal  Towage  Co 126, 127 

Canals.    See  Index  of  navigable  streams  and " 
canals. 

Car  floatage.  New  York,  N.  Y 334 

Cargoes,  damaged,  survey  of 303 

Carnival  City  PaoketCo 273 

Carolina  Transportation  Co 133 

Carpenter,   Horace   W.,   grant   of   Oakland 

water  front  to 268 

Cartage  charges 303, 336 

Cases  cited.    See  Table  of  cases  cited. 

Catskill  and  New  York  Steamboat  Co 103, 271 

Cayuga  Lake  Transportation  Co 272 

Central-Hudson  Steamboat  Co 103 

Central  of  Georgia  Railway. . . .  135, 264, 311, 312, 336 

Central  Pacific  Railway 267 

Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey 74, 

86,98,99,100,274 

Central  States  Despatch 336 

Central  Vermont  Railway 69, 70, 104 


Page. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Boston,  Mass 332 

Cincmnati,  Ohio 208 

Cleveland,  Ohio 176 

Pittsburg,  Pa 203,339 

Champion  Compress  Docks 133 

Champlain  Transportation  Co 104, 272 

Charges,  agency.    See  Agency  cliarges. 

dockage 303 

landing ^ 35-36, 219, 230, 319, 337, 339 

pilotage 300,301 

port  and  terminal 33-37, 300-360 

shed 302, 320, 323 

towage 301 

trackage 321 

trimming 331, 333 

See   also    Fees;  Terminal   charges;  Trans- 
shipping charges;  Wharfage  rates. 

Charleston  Compress  and  Wharf  Co 134 

Charleston  Steamship  Co 133,134 

Charleston  Terminal  Co 14, 134, 316 

Charter  of  Greater  New  York 306 

Chattanooga  Packet  Co 231,343 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway 127, 

131,208,230,268,274 
Chesapeake  and    Oliio   Southwestern   Rail- 
road       212 

Chesapeake  Bay 12, 31, 115-123 

Chesapeake  Dry  Dock  and  Construction  Co. 
See  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and 
Dry  Dock  Co. 

Chesapeake  Steamship  Co 116, 127, 132, 269 

Chesapeake  Wharf  Co 266 

Chesiey  Towboat  Co 240 

Chester  River  Steamboat  Co 266 

Chicago  and  Duluth  Transportation  Co.160, 175,275 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway 195 

Chicago  and  Western  Indiana  Railroad 162 

Chicago  Board  of  Trade 162 

Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad. . .     216, 
218,221,222,232 

Chicago  Canal  and  Dock  Co 166 

Chicago  Harbor  Commission 164, 

168,170,172,286,345 

Chicago  Harbor  Problem 171 

Chicago,  Indianapolis  and  Louisville  Rail- 
road       211 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway 173, 

196,232,237,239,240 

Chicago  River  and  Indiana  Railroad 162 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Gulf  Railroad 156, 

162,232 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway..     225, 

226, 232 
Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  Railroad.  212 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha 

Railway 158 

Chicago  Terminal  Transfer  Railroad 162 

Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army,  report  of 28, 

144, 199,  205 

Choctaw  and  Memphis  Railroad 225 

Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Conunerce 208 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton  Railroad..      209 
Cincinnati,  Pomeroy  and  Charleston  Packet 

Co 208 

Cincinnati  Southern  Railway 209,210 

Cinoiimati  Street  Connection  Railway 209 
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Citizens  Steamljoat  Co.  of  Troy 271 

Citywharves,  Baltimore,  Md 11,118 

leases  by  raUroads  and  steamsMp  lines 6,306 

Mobile,  Ala.,  wharfage  charges  at 319, 320 

NewYork,N.Y ■   71 

Oakland,  Oal 259 

Sacramento,  Cal 260 

Seattle,  Wash 238,240,324,325 

Tacoma,  Wash 242,244 

Wilmiugton,  Del 307 

See  also  Public  wharves. 

Civic  League  (St.  Louis,  Mo.) 219 

Clark  &  AUen 332 

Clark  Tow  Boat  Co 127 

Cleveland  and.  Buffalo  Transit  Co 179, 272 

Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce 176 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 

EaUway 178,209,213,214 

Cleveland  city  auditor,  report  of 179 

Cleveland,  Lorain  and  Wheeling  Railway. ...      198 

Clyde  Steamship  Co 62, 

74, 127, 132, 133, 134, 136, 137, 270 

Coal  bunkers 239,240,246 

Coal  elevators,  Boston,  Mass 60 

Cmcinnati,  Ohio 28,208,209,210 

Covington,  Ky 210 

Louisville,  Ky 29,211 

Ludlow,  Ky 210 

New  Albany,  Ihd 213 

Portland,  Greg 247 

Seattle,  Wash 237,240 

Coal-handling  facilities 209, 210, 283-297 

Coal  harbors  on  western  rivers 360 

Coal  landings,  St.  Louis,  Mo 216 

Coal  piers  on  St.  Marys  Elver 285 

Coal  pockets,  Portland,  Oreg.  (see aiso  Storage 

facilities  and  handling  equipment) 247 

Coal  railroads,  control  of  water-front  property 

by 31 

Coal  shipping  ports  on  Great  Lakes 284 

Coal  terminals,  .-Vtlantjc  coaat 291-295 

Lake  Michigan 285 

New  York  Harbor .- 291-292 

Pacific  coast 297 

Coal  terminal  charges.  Great  Lakes  ports 333 

Coal  tipples 233,295-296 

Coal-trimming  charges 333 

Coal,  unloading 283-284, 294-295 

Coal  Trade  Journal 294 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.    See  Coast  Pilot. 

Coast  Pilot,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 132, 

139,239,302,328 

Code,  California 326, 326 

revised,  St.  Louis,  Mo 346 

Coleman  Dock  Co.  (Seattle,  Wash.) 240 

Collins  &  HartwegCo 210 

Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  Railway. .  237, 238, 239 
Columbia  River  and  Puget  Sound  Navigation 

Co 240 

Combination  piers,  Philadelphia,  Pa Ill 

Commerce  Commission,  New  York,  1900. . .  330, 335 
Commission,  Burnt  District,  Baltimore,  Md  .      118 

Chicago  narbor .345 

Interstate  Commerce 310 

rule   regarding    terminal    and    transfer 
charges 304 


Commission— Continued. 

New  Jersey  Riparian , 97. 

New  York  Commerce,  1900 330,335 

Oregon  Conservation , 248. 

'  Port  of  Portland,  Oreg 245,248 

Railroad,  Texas., 323 

Commission    on    Commerce   and   Industry, 

Massachusetts,  report  for  1908 65 

Commissioner,  Harbor  and  Wharf,  St.  Louis, 

Mo 218,219,223 

Commissioner  of  Docks,  New  York  City.  74,75,306 
Commissioners,  Board  of  Harbor,  California,    2.50, 

252,263 
Commissioners,    Board   of   Land,    State   of 

Washington 235 

Board  of  Port,  New  Orleans,  La 145, 

302,347,348,349 
County,  regulation  of  wharfage  charges  by. 

State  of  Washington 323 

District  of  Columbia 124 

Harbor,  at  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  Va. . .      131 

Harbor  Line,  State  of  Washington 235 

of  Navigation  for  the  Delaware  River 113 

Orleans  Levee  District 15 

Port  of  Eureka,  Cal 261 

San  Diego,  Cal 263 

San  Francisco,  Cal 252, 253, 254, 326, 328 

Commonwealth  Flats,  Boston,  Mass 9, 53, 62^ 

Compulsory  pilotage  charges 300,301 

Conclusions,  general,  regarding  terminals 37-3S 

Congestion  of  traffic 21,24,26,185 

Connecticut  Co 69 

Connecticut  legislature,  authorization  of  ter- 
minal commission  by 69 

Connecting    Terminal     Railroad,     Buffalo, 

N.  Y 190,267 

Consolidated  Steamship  Lines 270 

Constable  Hook,  Standard  Oil  refineries 101 

Control  of  harbor  facilities  (see  also  Railroad 
holdings    of    water  -  front    property; 
Water-front  ownership  and  occupancy),    3-31 
Control,  state,  of  harbors  and  tidelands  in  the 

State  of  Washington '. 235-236 

Control  of  wharf  property  by  vessel  owners .  264-275 
Cooperation,  state  and  municipal,  in  Oregon. .      18, 

21,248-249 

Coordination  of  rail  and  water  terminals 2, 

13,86-88,148,149,227 

Boston,  Mass 8,9,61-53,55,66 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 74 

Brunswick,  Ga 136 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 25,189,190 

Cairo,  111 213,214 

Chicago,  111 23, 161, 102 

Galveston,  Tex 17 

Indian  River,  Fla 14,138,139 

Jacksonville,  Fla 138 

Louisville,  Ky 211,212 

Memphis,  Tenn 226 

Mississippi  Kiver  system 33 

Mobile,  Ala 16, 143 

New  Albany,  Ind 213 

New  Orleans,  La 145, 148-149 

New  York  Harbor 4, 85-88 

Pensacola,  Fla 16 
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Coordination  of  rail  and  water  terminals — 
Continued. 

Philadelphia,  Pa 107 

Pittsburg,  Pa 28,207 

St.  Louis,  Mo 218,219 

San  Francisco,  Cal 18,261 

Seattle,  Wash 20,237 

Coos  Bay  Line.    See  California  and  Oregon 
Coast  Steamship  Co. 

Corlears  Hook 71 

Cotton  docks,  Port  Arthur,  Tex 161 

Covington  Coal  Co 210 

CoxeBros.  &  Co , 285 

Craig  Shipbuilding  Co. 198 

Cranage 253 

Cranes.    See  Transshipping  equipment. 

Cramp's  Shipyards  (Philadelphia,  Pa.) . . .  109,110 

Creole  Line '..'. '. 149 

Crescent  Ship  Yard  Corporation 101 

Crop  Export  Movement 131 

Crosby  Transportation  Co 175,272 

Cummings,  C.  R.,  Export  Co 271 

Cunard  Line  piers,  Boston,  Mass 55 

Customs  inspector,  Astoria,  Oreg 249 

Customs  service,  San  Francisco,  Cal 254 

D'.4igle's,  Emile,  Freight  Line 1 268 

Damaged  vessels  and  cargoes,  survey  of 303 

Davis  Coal  and  Coke  Co 110 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Co 102,104,201,272 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Rail- 
road  72, 74, 99, 190, 274, 283, 287, 291 

Delaware  River  Transportation  Co. .'. Ill,  115 

Demurrage 303, 336 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics, "Ocean  Freight  Rates"  Bulletin 

No.  67...^ 336 

Year  Book,  "TrafHc  on  Chesapeake  Bay 

and  Tennessee  River" 344 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Bureau 

of  Statistics 333 

Pepartment  of  Docks  and  Ferries,  New  York, 

N.  Y 74-76 

revenue  and  expenditures  of 93-96 

Department  of  Public  Works,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.      192 

Pittsburg,  Pa.- 207 

Department  of  Wharves,  Docks,  and  Ferries, 

Philadelphia,  Pa 10-11, 112, 113 

Detroit  and  Buffalo  Steamboat  Co. ; 189, 197 

Detroit  and  Cleveland  Navigation  Co 179, 

196,197,272 

Detroit  Shipbuilding  Co , 197 

Development  of  lake  front  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. .      189 

Diamond  Jo  Line , 217,232,273 

Dilworth  Coal  Co 275 

Direct  Navigation  Co , , .      267 

Directory  of  Iron  and  Steel  Works  of  the 

United  States 200 

Dispatch  money 336 

District  of  Columbia,  Commissioners  of 124 

water-front  property  of.    See  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  Index  of  ports  and  harbors. 
Dockage  and  wharfage,  charges  for,  at  San 

Francisco,  Cal 19 

Dockage  charges 303 

Astoria,  Oreg 325 

Baltimore,  Md 309,310 


Page. 
Dockage  charger — Continued. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 329 

Eureka,  Cal 326 

Galveston,  Tex .323 

Mobile,  Ala 319 

New  Orleans,  La 16,302 

NewYork,  N.  Y 305,306 

complaint  regarding 307 

open  wharves .306 

Norfolk,  Va.,  public  regulation  of 311 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  regulation  of 253, 

236,326,327 

Savannah,  Ga 316,317,318 

Seattle,  Wash 324 

South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports 310-323 

"Dockage"  defined 34,303,.327 

Dock  and  terminal  companies,   Brooklyn, 

property  of 72-74 

Dock  and  wharf  companies,  Boston,  Mass. .  56-68 

Dock  companies 40 

Seattle,  Wash 239 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  charges  of 325 

Dock  masters,  functions  of,  at  New  York, 

N.Y 76 

Docks,  Commissioner  of,  New  York 74, 75, 306 

Docks,  Boating,  New  Orleans,  La.  (see  also 

Dry  docks,  floating;  Floating  docks)..        145 

Dock,  use  of  term,  at  Boston,  Mass 51 

Dominion-Atlantic  Steamship  Co 52 

Dongan,  Governor,  charter  of. 71 

Drayage  charges 336, 349 

Dry  dock,  Seattle,  Wash 240 

floating,  San  Francisco,  Cal 251 

municipal,  Astoria,  Oreg 249 

municipal,  Portland,  Oreg 248 

Dues,  harbor 300, 301-303 

Duluth  Commercial  Club 160 

Duluth,  Missabe and  Northern  Railway 159,286 

Duluth,  South  Shore  and  Atlantic  Railway. ,      195 

Duluth  Transfer  Railway 159 

Dyer  Transportation  Line 67 

Eads  Bridge,  St.  Louis,  Mo 215, 217, 219, 224 

Eagle  Packet  Co 217, 273 

East  Coast  Transportation  Co 138 

Eastern  Manufacturing  Co 48 

Eastern  Shore  (Chesapeake  Bay)  (see  also 

Chesapeake  Bay) 130 

Eastern  Steamship  Co 48, 270 

Boston  terminals 61,62,53 

East  Jersey  Railroad  and  Terminal  Co.,  har- 
bor fleet 86 

East  River,  N.  Y.,  occupancy  of  frontage. .  72, 78-81 

Eclipse  Co.,  of  Le  Claire,  Iowa 273 

Effect  of  railroad  control  of  water  front. . .  14, 188, 189 

Elder-Dempster  Line 149 

Elevator  charges 330 

Baltimore,  Md 332,333 

Buffalo,  N.Y 330-331 

Chicago,  111 330 

Duluth,  Minn 330 

Milwaukee,  Wis , .    ,330 

Montreal,  Canada .■-      331 

NewYork,  N.Y 89,331,332 

regulation  by  State  of  New  York i. . .  S9, 330 

Elevator  combination,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 26 

influence  of,  on  Erie  Canal 33 
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Elevators,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 182,183,185 

phosphate 139, 298 

terminal  at  Milwaukee,  Wis ■. 174,175 

See  also  Grain  elevators;  Coal  elevators. 

Elgin,  Joliet  and  Eastern  Railway 162 

Encroachments  and  obstructions  to  naviga- 
tion at  Chicago,  111 167, 168 

Engineering  Magazine 291,292 

Engineering  News. .  ^ 276 

Engineering  Record 286 

Engineers,  U.S.  Army,  report  of  Chief  of 28, 

144,199,205 

Enterprise  Transportation  Co 68 

Ericsson  Line.    See  Baltimore  and  Philadel- 
phia Steamboat  Co. 

Erie  and  Western  Transportation  Co 160, 

197,200,267 

ErieBasm,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 25,180 

appropriations  for 7 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 72,73 

Erie  Canal  termmals 24,90-91 

Erie  Railroad 177,178,190 

Brooklyn  terminals 74 

New  York  Harbor  fleet 86 

water  terminals 99 

Escanaba  and  Gladstone  Transportation  Co..      272 

Eureka  and  Freshwater  Railway 275 

Eureka  Dock  Co 242 

Europe,  public  ownership  of  docks  in.. ! 40 

Evansville  and  Bowling  Green  Packet  Co. . .     230, 

269,343 
Evansville,  Paducah  and  Cairo  Packet  Line.  269 
Exclusive  use  of  wharves,  San  Francisco,  Cal .  253 
Ex-lake  grain,  charges  on,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. .  330 
Expenditures  for  docks  and  wharves,  Augus- 
ta, Ga 136 

Baltimore,  Md 122 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 29,210 

Evansville,  Ind 231 

Memphis,  Tenn 226, 226 

New  Orleans,  La 145,146 

Philadelphia,  Pa... 112 

Pittsburg,  Pa 207 

Portland,  Greg 216 

St.  Louis,  Mo 3D,  223, 224 

San  Francisco,  Cal 19, 256 

Savaimah,  Ga 136 

See  also  under  names  of  various  ports  in 
Index  of  ports  and  harbors. 

Expenses,  port 30O 

Export  grain,  terminal  charges  on,  New  York, 

NY 331 

Expropriation  of  water  front  by  State  of  Loui- 
siana        145 

Facilities,  handling  and  landing 41, 43 

Fairfleld  and  Elizabeth  City  Transportation 

Co 132 

Farmers'  Transportation  Co 273 

Farm  landings 203 

Fast  plants.    See  Transshipping  equipment. 

Federal  Wharf  and  Storage  Co 67 

Fees,  agency.    See  Agency  charges. 

harbor  masters' 300, 301-303 

license,  for  mooring  wharf  boats,  St.  Louis, 

Mo 223 

port  wardens' 303 


Page. 
Fees— Continued. 

quarantine 300, 301 

wharfage 225, 226 

wharf  masters' 337 

See  also  Charges. 

Ferries,  St.  Louis,  Mo 219,220 

Fishing  vessels,  wharfage  on,  Boston,  Mass..      305 

Flats,  Boston,  Mass 53,62-63 

Pawtucket,  R.  1 67 

See  also  Tidelands. 

Floatage  at  New  York,  N.  Y 334 

Floating  docks,  New  Orleans,  La 145 

San  Francisco,  Cal 251 

Floating  elevators 89, 107, 331, 332 

Florida  East  Coast  Railway 268 

Florida,  Railroad  Commission  of. 138 

Florida,    statutory   regulation    of  wharfage 

charges 319 

Foreign  freight,  Boston,  Mass.,  free  wharfage 

on 304 

Foreman-Blades  Lumber  Co 132 

Fort  Lee  Railroad  Co 97 

Fort  Worth  and  Denver  City  Railroad 156 

Foss  Boathouse  Co 242 

Fountain,  J.  L.,  Co 133 

Franchises,    switching,    of    railroads    along 

water  front,  Seattle,  Wash 237 

wharf,  San  Diego,  Cal 263 

Frederica  and  Philadelphia  Navigation  Co.  115,271 

Free  lighterage,  New  York,  N.  Y 334, 335 

Freight   agents,    American    Association   of, 

Seattle,  Wash. ,  branch 239, 323, 324 

Freight,  assortment  and  distribution 2 

bulk,  landing  facilities,  western  rivers 226 

concentration,  Chesapeake  Bay 123 

exchange  between  rail  and  water  hues 213 

mechanical  handling 278-281 

package,  use  of  wharf  boats  for 226 

terminal  charges 303-329 

at  North  Atlantic  ports 304-310 

toll  rates,  San  Francisco,  Cal 327, 328 

Freight-handling  machinery,  general  types  of 

{see  also  Transshipping  equipment)..  278-280 
Freight  rate,  absorption  of  drayage  charges  in.  336 
Freight  yards,  congestion  of,  Seattle,  Wash..     241 

Frontier  Steamboat  Co 48 

Fruit-handling  mactiinery 299 

Fuel  lighter 287 

Fumigation  charges 301 

Oalveston,'    Harrisburg    and  San  Antonio 

Railway 321 

Galveston  Terminal  Railway  Co 154 

Galveston  Wharf  Co 17,163,321 

Gasoline  boats 340 

Georgetown  and  Pedee  Steamboat  Line 133 

Georgia  and  Alabama  Terminal  Co 135 

Georgia  Southern  and  Florida  Railway 138 

Georgia,  law  regarding  pilotage 301 

statute  fixing  terminal  charges  at  Savannah, 

Ga 316, 317,318 

German  Transatlantic   Steamship  Naviga- 
tion Co.,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  terminals 93 

Gilbert  Transportation  Co 293 

Girard  Storage  Co 113 

Girard  Trust  Co - 108,  111 

Gloucester  Steamship  Co 52 
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Goodrich  Transit  Ck) 175,272 

Government  boats,  whar&ge  charges  on 215 

Government  improvements.  See  United 
States  Government,  improvements  of 
waterways. 

Governors  Run  Wharf  Co 266 

Grain  elevator  charges.    Sec  Elevator  charges. 

Grain  elevators 231,277-278 

BalUmore,  Md 116,117 

Boston,  Mass 50 

Buffalo,  N.Y 25 

Cairo,  lU 214 

Chicago,  IlL 162,163 

Erie  Raitoad 99 

Galveston,  Tex ,      153 

Milwaukee,  Wis 174,175 

Mobile,  Ala 143 

New  Orleans,  La 149 

Newport  News,  Va 131 

New  York,  N.  Y 88 

Norfolk,  Va 128 

Fensacola,  Fla 140 

Philadelphia,  Pa 106,107 

wharfage  charges  at 307 

Port  Arthur,  Tex 152 

Portland,  Me 4i> 

St.  Louis,  Mo 218 

Seattle,  Wash 237,240 

Venice,  lU 210 

WestSeattle,  Wash 239 

Grain    handling    charges.      See    Elevator 
charges. 

Grain,  lake  freight  rates  on 331 

Grain  sheds,  San  Francisco,  Cal 251 

Grain,  storage  charges  at  BaltL-nore,  Md . . .  332,333 

Grand  Junction  elevator  (Boston,  Mass.) 332 

Grand  Junction  Terminals  (Boston,  Mass.) . .       54 

Grand  Trunk  RaUway 173,175,195,197 

tenniflalsat  Portland,  Me 47,48 

Grants  of  riparian  lands  in  New  Jersey 96-97 

Gravel  companies.    See  Industrial  companies. 

Gravel  pockets,  Portland,  Oreg 247 

Grays  Harbor,  Wash 245 

Great  Britain,  harbor  trusts  of 40 

Great  Lakes,  grain  freight  rates  on 331 

harbors 21-27 

harbor  towage  charges  at  ports 301 

loading  and  unloading  of  coal 283-284 

ports  on 157-201 

ports  of,  wharf  and  dock  charges 328,329 

terminal  charges  on  coal 333 

terminal  facilities  of  bulk  carriers 275 

trimming  charges  on  iron  ore 333 

terminal  charges 34,35 

Great  Lakes  Towing  Co 179 

Great  Lakes,  water  lines,  terminals  of 272 

Great  Northern  Railway 158, 

159,236,237,238,239,244,245,286 
Greater  New  York.    See  New  York,  N.  Y., 
in  Index  of  ports  and  harbors. 

Green  Line  steamers 208 

Guffey  Petroleum  Co 97,101,113 

Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  Fe  Railway 1£3 

Gulf,  Harrisburg  and  San  Antonio  Railroad.      334 

Gulf  ports 139-157 

railroad  control  of  water  terminals 310 

wharfage  and  dockage  charges 310-323 


Pace. 

Hackensack  Meadows 102 

Hamburg-American  Line,  Hoboken,  N.  J., 

terminals  of 97-98, 100 

Handling  charges 330 

at  southern  ports,  agreement  regarding 310 

Central  of  Georgia  Railway  at  Savannah, 

Ga 311 

Charleston,  S.  C 316 

See  also  various  titles  under  Charges,  Trans- 
fer charges.  Transshipping  charges. 
Loading  charges,  and  Unloading 
charges. 

Handling  facilities 33, 41-43, 278-299 

Hanna,  M.  A.,  Coal  Co 160,286 

Harbor  administration.    See  Administration 

of  harbor  and  port  facilities. 
Harbor  and  Land  Commissioners  of  Massa- 
chusetts         64 

Harbor  areas,  state,  leases  of.  State  of  Wash- 
ington       323 

Harbor,  artificial,  at  Newark,  N.J 101 

Harbor  Board,  Montreal,  Canada 331 

Baltimore,  Md.,  functions  of 122 

Harbor  Commission,  Baltimore,  Md 11 

Harbor  Commissioners,  Norfolk  and  Ports- 
mouth, Va 131 

San  Francisco,  Cal 254 

State  Board  of,  California 255 

Harbor  dues.    See  Dues,  harbor. 
Harbor  facilities,  control  of  (see  also  Adminis- 
tration of  harbor  and  port  facilities) . . .    3-31 

Harbor  fees  (see  also  Dues,  harbor) 302 

Harbor,  functions  of 2 

Harbor  improvements.    See  Improvements. 
Harbor  Improvements  Commission  of  Rhode 

Island " 67 

Harbor  Line  Commission,  State  of  Washing- 
ton  235,236 

Harbor  lines,  establisimient  of 44, 235 

Harbor  masters 47, 75, 248, 309, 310 

Harbor  masters'  dues  or  fees 300. 301-303 

Harbors,  coal,  on  western  rivers, 350 

Great  Lakes 21-27 

Gulf  coast 14-17 

improvement  of,  by  State  of  Oregon 248 

industrial 41 

Pacific  coast 17-21 

See  also  Index  of  ports  and  harbors. 

Harbor  towage  charges 301 

Harbor  Transportation  Co 86 

Harbor  Trusts,  Great  Britain 40 

Harbor  and  Wharf  Commissioners,  St  Louis, 

Mo 218, 219, 223 

Harlem  Transfer  Co 72 

Harlan  &  Hollingsworth  Corporation 114 

Harrison  Line 149 

Hartfjrd  and  New  York  Transportation  Co.  69, 265 

Hatfield  Coal  Co 210, 296 

Head  Line 149 

Hoboken  Land  and  Improvement  Co 97-98 

Hocking  Valley  Railroad 198, 291 

Holland-American   Line,   Hoboken,   N.    J., 

terminals  of 100 

Homer-Ramsdell  estate 103 

Houston  Line 100 

Hudson  Navigation  Co 271 

Hudson  River  Day  Line 102 
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Illinois  Central  Railroad 30, 

135, 145, 149, 180, 213, 214, 226, 275, 280 
Control  of  water-front  property,  Chicago, 

111 23,31,164,165 

New  Orleans,  La 16, 31, 149 

Savannah,  Ga .' 31,135 

Improved  landing,  definition  of 28 

Improved  river  front  at  St.  Louis,  Mo 215, 217 

Improvements  of  Black  Rock  Harbor  Chan- 
nel, Buffalo,  N.  Y 193 

of  New  York  water  front 7 

of  rivers  and  harbors  by  State  of  Oregon. . .      248 

of  San  Gabriel  River.... 263 

of  water  front  at  San  Francisco,  Cal 250 

on  Delaware  River  by  United  States  Gov- 
ernment       114 

proposed,  to  river  front  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. . .      219 

of  New  York  Harbor 91-93 

of  San  Pedro,  Cal.,  Harbor 202 

of  water  front  at  Philadelphia,  Pa 112 

of  water  front  at  Washington,  D.  C 125, 126 

for  system  of  piers  at  Oakland,  Cal 259 

to  river  front  at  Montgomery,  Ala 320 

waterway,  by  special  municipal  corpora- 
tions in  the  State  of  Oregon 248 

waterway,  Seattle,  Wash 240-241 

by  State  of  Washington 240-241 

wharf,  San  Francisco,  Cal 251 

Incline,  car  ferry,  Memphis,  Term 225 

,  St.  Louis,  Mo 216 

Inclined  railways 280 

Independent  Line  steamers 139, 268 

Independent  Steamboat  and  Barge  Co 125 

Independent  Steamboat  Co 133,271 

Indian  River  Steamboat  Co 138 

Industrial  and  commercial  harbors 41 

Industrial  companies,  holdings  of  water  front 

at  Milwaukee,  Wis 23 

lease  of  water  front,  Louisville,  Ky 211 

Pittsburg,  Pa 305,206,207 

St.  Louis,  Mo 215,216,222,223 

list  of  wharf  property,  San  Francisco,  Cal. .      265 
ownership  and  control  of  wharves  at  Cali- 
fornia ports 261 

ownership  of  piers  and  docks  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay 252 

ownership  of  water  front,  Baltimore,  Md.  11, 117 

Boston,  Mass 58-60 

Cairo,  111 214 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 29 

Everett,  Wash 244 

Milwaukee,  Wis 23 

Peoria,  111 232 

Philadelphia,  Pa 110-111 

Portland,  Greg 246, 247 

ports  on  Grays  Harbor,  Wash 245 

Sacramento,  Cal 260 

Tacoma,  Wash 241,242,243,244 

Hudson  River  ports 13 

Industrial  connections  of  railroads,  Seattle, 

Wash 20 

Inner  harbors  on  Great  Lakes 157 

Inspector  of  customs,  Astoria,  Oreg 249 

International  Elevating  Co 331 

New  York,  floathig  equipment 89 

International  Fisheries  Co 243 
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International  Navigation  Co 105,113 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 310 

mleregarding  terminal  and  transfercharges.      304 

tariff  circular  15-A  of 304 

Interstate  commerce  law 304 

Iron  Mountain  Railroad.    See  St.  Lotiis,  Iron 

Mountain  and  Southern  Railway. 
Iron    ore,    loading    and    unloading.    Great 

Lakes 281-283 

trimming  charge.  Great  Lakes 333 

Jacksonville  and  Mayport  Steamboat  Co 138 

Jacksonville,  Tampa  and  Key  West  Railway.      138 

Jacksonville  Terminal  Co 137, 138 

Jamaica  Bay,  N.  Y.,  improvement 7 

Jamaica  Improvement  Commission 7, 84, 92, 93 

Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co 295 

Jones  Island  (Milwaukee,  Wis.) 23, 175 

Joy  Steamship  Co 74,266 

Judson,  Maj.  William  V 157, 175 

Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  and  Memphis  Rail- 
road       226 

Kansas  City  Southern  Railway 151, 152. 321 

Kentucky  and  Indiana  Bridge  and  Railroad 

Co 211 

Keystone  Coal  and  Coke  Co no 

Kill  van  Kull 71 

King  &  Wing  Shipyard 240 

Kingman,  Maj.  D.  C 176,180 

Kings  County  Electric  Light  and  Power  Co. .      295 
Knickerbocker  Steam  Towage  Co 48.293 

1-ake  Carriers'  Association 191 

Lake  Erie'ports 1S7-201 

unloading  machinery 283 

ore-receiving  ports 282-283 

Lake  front,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 26-27,189 

Chicago,  III 23,164,166 

Cleveland,  Ohio 24 

Milwaukee,  Wis 23 

Lake  George  Steamboat  Co 272 

Lake  Keuka  Navigation  Co 272 

Lake  Michigan 160, 168 

coal  terminals... 286 

ports 195,191; 

Lake  Ontario,  ports  on,  and  connecting  rivers.     201 

Lake  ports,  classified 157, 158 

port  and  terminal  charges ;.  300-336 

railroad  ownership  of  water  frontage 22 

smaller 27, 194-201 

terminal  charge's 328-329 

Lake   Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Rail- 
way   198,200,288 

Lake  Superior  ports 194-196 

Lake  Survey  Bulletin 18, 

173, 180, 182, 195, 196, 197, 198, 199, 200, 201 
Land  Commissioners,  Board  of.  State  of  Wash- 
ington       235 

Landing  and  handling  facilities  (,see  also  Ma- 
chinery; Transshipping  equipment)...  41-43 
Landing  charges.    See  Charges,  landing. 
Lanling  facilities,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  agreement 

regarding 218 

Lanling  Hoats  at  Louisville,  Ky 29 

Land  ings,  coal,  St.  Louis,  Mo 216 

Landings,  farm -. 203 

western  rivers 27  28 
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Landings,  public,  at  Ohio  River  ports 230 

Law,  interstate  commerce 304 

Laws  of  Florida,  1899 m 

Laws  relating  to  Baltimore  Harbor, cited 309 

Leases  of  water  front  and  wharves,  Baltimore, 

Md 116,121,308-310 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 207 

Commonwealth  Flats,  Boston,  Mass 62-63 

Louisville,  Ky 29,211,212,213 

Milwankee,  Wis 23 

Mississippi  Valley  ports 229 

New  Orleans,  La 16 

New  York,  N.  Y 4,6,75,306 

Norfolk,  Va 128, 129, 130 

Philadelphia,  Pa 112 

Pittsburg,  Pa 205,206,207 

Portsmouth,  Va 131 

St.  Louis,  Mo 29,203,215,216,219-223,346 

San  Francisco,  Cal 18, 253, 326, 327 

Seattle,  Wash 239,240 

tidelands,  State  of  Washington,  constitu- 
tional restriction 235 

Washington,  D.  C 124,125 

WestSeattle,  Wash 241 

Wilmington,  Del 114,306 

See  also  Rentals,  wharf. 
Leases,  state  harbor  areas.  State  of  Washing- 
ton       323 

Lee  Lme  of  steamers 208, 217, 225, 343, 347 

Lehigh  Coal  and  Iron  Co 286 

Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Co 293 

Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  .  25, 98,  111,  180, 271, 287, 292 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  terminals 74 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  terminals 98, 99 

New  York  Harbor  fleet 86 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  piers 107 

Lehigh  Valley  Transportation  Co 293 

Levee,  public,  Portland,  Oreg 247 

Sacramento,  Cal 260 

Leyland  West  India  Line 149 

License  fees  for  mooring  wharf  boats  at  St. 

Louis,  Mo 223 

Licenses,  pilot,  state  systems  of 301 

railroad  right  of  way.  New.  Jersey  water 

front 97 

Light  money 300 

Lighterage 303 

Atlantic  ports 334-336 

Baltimore,  Md 117,336 

Boston,  Mass .' 305 

Charleston,  S.  C 336 

Charlotte  Harbor,  Fla 336 

Gulfport,  Miss 144 

New  York  Harbor 5, 85-87, 307, 334 

charges..' 334,335 

complaints  regarding 87 

limits 85,86-87 

wharfage  on  lighters  at  New  York,  N.  Y.      307 

Norfolk,  Va 336 

Philadelphia,  Pa 110 

railroad  control 10 

Savannah,  Ga 135 

Lighterage  Association  of  the  Port  of  New 

York,  N.  Y 307 

48417°— 10- 29 
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Lighterage  charges,  Boston,  Mass 335 

New  York,  NY 335 

Philadelphia,  Pa 335 

Savannah,  Ga 336 

Limitations  on  private  ownership  of  water 

front,  State  of  Washington 20 

Litigation,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  titles  to  water 

front 24 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  concerning  tidelands 263 

Lloyds  Register ...  131, 132, 133, 144, 245, 292, 297, 298 
Lloyd-Sabaudo  Line,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  ter- 
minals of 100 ' 

Loading  charges 329-334, 337, 349 

Loading  and  unloading  facilities 276-299 

Loading  terminals  on  Atlantic  coast 291-295 

Loading  trestles  at  upper  lake  ports 281-282 

Local   cooperation    in    waterway    improve- 
ments   21,24,248-249 

Local  Freight  Agents,  American  Association 

of,  Seattle,  Wash 323, 324 

Local  regulations  regarding  terminal  charges 

at  southern  ports 310 

Local   traffic   at   southern   ports,   terminal 

charges  on 310 

Local  wharfage  rates.  Gulf  of  Mexico  ports. .      319 

Long  Island  Railroad 72 

Long  Island  Sound,  control  and  ownership  of 

water  front  by  raihoads 13, 31, 70 

ports  on 65-70 

Los  .\ngeles  Dock  and  Terminal  Co 263 

Louisiana,  State  of,  expropriation  of  water 

front '. 145 

Louisville  and  Cincinnati  Packet  Co. . .  208, 211, 274 
Louisville  and  EvansviUe  Packet  Co. .  211,213,274 
Louisville  and  Jeflersonville  Ferry  Co.  211,212,213 

Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad 140, 

142, 143, 145, 208, 209, 212, 231, 204, 269, 333 

control  of  water  front.  Mobile,  .Ma 31 

on  Ohio  River 31 

Pensacola,  Fla 31,140,141 

viaduct,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 28, 208 

wharf  boat,  Henderson,  Ky 231 

Louisville,  Ky. ,  board  of  public  works 212, 342 

Lumber  carriers,  control  of  water  front  at  San 

Pedro,  Cal 21,262 

Lumber  docks.  Port  Arthur,  Tex 151 

Lumber  Mills.    See  Industrial  companies. 
Lumber  shipments.  Grays  Harbor,  Wash —      245 
Lumber  yards,  Portland,  Ores.,  occupancy  of 

water  front 247 

Lumber  yards,  Sacramento,  Cal 260 

McKay  Steamship  Lme 139 

Machinery,  coal  handling 283-297 

freight  handlmg,  general  types 278-280 

fruit  handling 299 

ore  handling 281-283 

use  of,  in  handling  freight 33,276 

See  also  Transshipping  equipment. 
Madison  County  Ferry  (St.  Louis,  Mo.)....  216,224 

Mail  Line  Wharf  Boat  Co 343 

Mame  Central  Railroad  termmals,  Portland, 

Me 47,48 

Mame  Steamship  Co 266 

Mallory  Steamship  Co 74,136,270 
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Manhattan  Lighterage  and  Transportation 
Co.,  sale  of  fleet  to  Central  Kailroad  of 

New  Jersey 86 

Maritime  Exchange,  New  York,  N.  Y 306 

Philadelphia,  Pa 104 

Maryland,  Delaware  and  Virginia  Railway. . .     116, 

123,266 

Marmet  Coal  Co 275, 296 

Massachusetts  Board  of  Docks  and  Terminal 

Facilities 63 

Massachusetts  Board  of  Harbor  and  Land 

Commissioners 51 

Massachusetts    Commission    on    Commerce 

and  Industry 8, 65 

Massachusetts  Harbor  and  Land  Commission- 
ers          64 

Massachusetts  Wharf  Co 294 

Meander  line 235 

Mechanical  appliances  for  loading  and  un- 
loading freight  {see  also  Transshipment 

equipment) 33, 276, 278-281 

Memphis  and  Arkansas  City  Packet  Co 225, 347 

Memphis  Consolidated  Wharf  Boat  Co 225, 347 

Merchants  and  Farmers  Steamboat  Co 271 

Merchants  and  Miners  Transportation  Co.. .  51,52, 
58,67,  111,116,121,  127, 
129,132,135,137,266,336 

Merchants  Steam  Lighterage  Co 266 

Merchants  Warehouse  Co.,   Boston,   Mass., 

sale  of  wharves 58 

Metropolitan  Coal  Co 56, 59, 293 

Metropolitan    Improvements    Commission, 

Boston,  Mass 55, 65 

Metropolitan  Stea'mship  Co 51, 152, 270 

Michigan  Central  Railroad 197 

Michigan,  Indiana  and  Illinois  Line 272 

Midland  Warehouse  Co 255 

Milwaukee    Merchants    and    Manufacturers 

Association '. 175 

Milwaukee  and  Western  Fuel  Co 173 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Railway 158, 159 

Mississippi  Packet  Co 273 

Mississippi  River,  transfer  of  freight  across, 

at  St.  Louis,  Mo 219 

Mississippi  Valley,  terminal  facilities  on 
rivers  of  (see  also  Mississippi  River; 
Portsof  the  Mississippi  River  System).      202 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad 156 

Missouri  Pacific  Railway 218, 233 

Mobile  and  Gulf  Steamship  Co 139, 272 

Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad 142, 143, 213, 214, 272 

Monongahela  and  Ohio  Packet  Co 274 

Monongahela  Connecting  Railrpad 206 

Monongahela  River  Consolidated  Coal  and 

Coke  Co 204, 209, 210, 212, 234, 275, 295 

Montauk  Steamboat  Co 70, 267 

Montgomery  charter  of  New  York,  N .  Y 71 

Monticello  Steamship  Co 273 

Monthly  leases  of  water  front,  St.  Louis,  Mo.     221, 

222, 22^" 
Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and   Fi- 
nance, United  States  Bur-eau  of  Statis- 
tics       333 

Montreal  Harbor  Board 331 

Moody's  Manual 138, 144, 263 
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Mooring  charge.    See  Dockage  charges. 
Moran  &  Co.,  dry  dock  and  shipyards  of,  at 

Seattle,  Wash 240 

Morgan  Line.    See  Southern  Pacific  Co. 
Morgan's  Louisiana  and  Texas  Railroad  and 

Steamship  Co 150,267 

Morse  Combination,  control  of  water  front 
by  (see  also  Consolidated   Steamship 

Lines) 32, 270-271 

Mount  Vernon  and  Marshall  Hall  Steamboat 

Co 125 

Municipal  corporations,  Oregon,  fix  rates  of 

wharfage 325 

Municipal  dry  dock,  Astoria,  Oreg 249 

Portland,  Oreg 248 

Municipal  reports,  Portland,  Oreg 246, 248 

Municipal  wharves 44 

Baltimore,  Md 118-121* 

Boston,  Mass 60-62 

Seattle,  Wash 324, 325 

See  also  Public  landings;  Public  wharves. 
Municipalities,  consolidation  of,  in  southern 

California 261 

Murray's  Line  of  Troy 271 

Muskingum  and  Ohio  Transportation  Co 274 

Mutual  Terminal  Co 264 

Mutual  Transit  Co 160, 179 

Mystic  Wharf  and  Storage  Co 57 

IVantasket  Beach  Steamboat  Co 53 

Narrows,  The  (New  York  Bay) 71 

National  Dock  and  Storage  Warehouse  Co., 

Boston,  Mass ', 57,304 

National  Packing  Co 255 

National  Steamship  Co 275 

National  Storage  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J 101 

Naval  Hospital,  United  States  (Portsmouth, 

Va.) 130 

Naval  stores  yards 135 

Navesink  Railroad  Co 97 

Navigable  streams.    See  Index  of  navigable 

streams  and  canals. 
Navigation,  encroachments  and  obstructions 

to,  at  Chicago,  111 167, 168 

Navy-yard,  United  States,  Portsmouth,  Va.      130 

Washington,  D.  C 126 

Newark  Meadows  Improvement  Co.,  incorpo- 
ration of 102 

Newark  meadows,  improvement  of 101 

New  Bedford,  Marthas  Vineyard  and  Nan- 
tucket Steamboat  Co 68 

Newbern  and  Bayboro  Steamboat  Line 133 

New  boat  lines,  dilTiculties  in  securing  wharf 
facilities  on  Chesapeake  Bay  and  tribu- 
taries       123 

New  England  Navigation  Co 67, 261 

New  England  Steamship  Co 52 

New  Jersey,  grants  of  riparian  lands  in 96-97 

New  Jersey  Guaranty  Warehouse  Co 98 

New  Jersey  Riparian  Commissioners 96,97 

New  Jersey  Shore  Line  Railroad 97 

New  Jersey  Steamboat  Co 102 

New  Jersey  Terminal  Dock  and  Improve- 
ment Co 102 

New  Jersey  water  front 96-101 

control  by  industrial  corporations 101 

licenses  lo  railroads 97 
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New  Orleans,  MobUe  and  Chicago  Railroad.  142, 143 

New  Orleans  Terminal  Co 16, 150 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock 

Co 131 

New  St.  Louis  and  Calhoun  Packet  Co 217, 218 

New  York  and  Continental  Steamship  Co. . .      lOO 
New  York  and  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Co. . .'.      270 
New  York  and  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co. . .  149, 270 
New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road        29, 

99, 104, 201, 206, 213, 264, 267, 295, 304, 331 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  terminals 74 

control  of  water  front 31 

New  York  Harlror  fleet 86 

terminals  at  New  York,  N.  Y 85 

New  York  Central  Fast  Freight  Lines,  rate 
bases  and  billing  instructions  for  east- 
bound  freight 335 

New  York  Commerce  Commission,  1900 90, 

184,330,335 

New  York  Dock  Co 72,73 

New  York,  Lake  Erie  and  Western  Docks 

and  Improvement  Co 97, 99 

New  York  Maritime  Association 306 

New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Rail- 
road   8-9,74,97,99,264,294 

control  of  Long  Island  Sound  water  front.  13, 31, 70 

New  York  Harbor  fleet 86 

ownership  of  water  front,  Hartford,  Conn . .       69 

terminals  at  Boston,  Mass 51,54,56 

water-front  property.  New  London,  Conn.        69 
Providence,    R.    I.,    and    Narragansett 

Bay 66, 67, 68 

New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Norfolk  Rail- 
way   127,128 

New  York,  Pittsburg  and  Ohio  Dock  Co 289 

New  York,  Port  of,  Lighterage  Association  of.      307 

New  York  Produce  Exchange 331 

New  York  Shipbuilding  Co 113 

New  York,  State  of.  Barge  Canal  Commission.       90 

Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners 188 

Commission  on  Commerce  and  Industry. . .         8 

laws  of  1901 306 

regulation  of  elevator  charges 330 

New  York,  Susquehanna  and  Western  Rail- 
road         97 

Niagara  River  front,  struggle  for 193, 194 

Norfolk  and  Carolina  RaUroad 129 

Norfolk  and  Washington  Steamboat  Co....  125, 126 

Norfolk  and  Western  Railway 127, 128, 268, 274 

Norfolk  Southern  Railroad 127, 128, 131, 132, 313 

Northeastern  Railroad 146,149 

Northern  Central  Railway 115, 117, 292 

Northern  Coal  and  Dock  Co 159,286 

Northern  Navigation  Co 275 

Northern  Pacific  Railway 158, 

237, 240, 241, 242, 244, 245 
control  of  water-front   property,  Seattle, 

Wash 31,238,239,240 

Tacoma,  Wash 3,20,31,242,243,244 

Northern  Pacific  Steamship  Co 247 

Northern  Texas  Traction  Co 156 

North  German  Lloyd  Steamship  Co.  (Hobo- 
ken,  N.  J.,  terminals) 97-98,100 

North  River  Coal  and  Wharf  Co 274 

Port  Liberty,  N.  J.,  docks 101 


Page. 
North  River,  New  York,  occupancy  of  front- 
age on 76-78 

North  River  Steamboat  Co 103, 271 

North  St.  Louis  Dock  Co 216,222 

North  Shore  Railroad 255 

Northwestern  Fuel  Co 159, 173 

Northwestern  Warehouse  Co 242 

North  wharves,  Philadelphia,  Pa 107 

Oakland  Water  Front  Co 258,259 

occupancy  of  water  front.    See  under  names 
of  ports  in  Index  of  ports  and  harbors. 
"Ocean    Freight   Rates"    Bullethi   No.    67, 
Bureau  of  Statistics,   Department  of 

Agriculture 336 

Ocean  Steamship  Co.  of  Savannah 51, 

74,135,267,336 

Ogdensburg  Coal  and  Towing  Co 275 

Ogdensburg  Terminal  Co 201 

Ohio  Canals,  History  of 179 

Ohio  and  Western  Pennsylvania  Dock  Co..      289 

Ohio  Central  Railroad .- 198 

Oil,  pipe  line,  California 261 

Oil,  shipments.  Port  San  Luis,  Cal 261 

Oil  tankage.  Port  Arthur,  Tex 152 

Oil  wharves 151, 260, 261 

Old  Bay  Line 116 

Old  Dominion  Land  Co 131 

Old  Dominion  Steamship  Co.  74,127,130, 132, 268, 269 

Old  Tampa  Bay 139 

Open  wharves,  Baltimore,  Md 121 

Eureka,  Cal 261,326 

Louisville,  Ky 2II 

Mobile,  Ala 16,143 

New  Orleans,  l"' X5 

New  York,  N.  Y 6,89-90,300 

Norfolk,  Va.,  absence  of •. 12,130 

Pittsburg,  Pa 204,205 

Portland,  Me 47 

Portland,  Oreg.,  construction  of,  recom- 
mended        246 

Portsmouth,  Va.,  lack  of 131 

Sacramento,  Cal 260 

San  Francisco,  Cal 19,255-256 

Seattle,  Wash 20, 238 

See  also  Public  landings;  Public  ownership 
of  water  front  and  wharves;  Public 
wharves. 

Open  River  Line 247 

Ordinance,  city,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  regarding 

collection  of  wharfage 329 

leases  of  water  front,  St.  Louis,  Mo 29,220,221 

Wilmington,  N.  C,  regarding  ratesof wharf- 
age and  storage 314,315 

Ore  docks,  record  of 281-282 

Ore-receiving  terminals 27, 282-283 

Ore,  trimming  charges  on 333 

Oregon  and  California  Railroad 247 

Oregon  and  Washington  Railroad 237, 

240,241,242 

Oregon  City  Transportation  Co 247 

Oregon  Coast  Steamship  Co 267 

Oregon  Conservation  Commission 248, 249 

Oregon  Railroad  andNavigationCo.  246, 247, 267, 268 
Oregon,  State  of,  improvement  of  rivers  and 

harbors 248 
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Oregon— Continued, 
regulation  of  wliartage  rates  by  municipal 

corporations 325 

state  and  municipal  cooperation  In .  18, 21 ,  248-249 

waterway  improvement  districts  of 18, 248 

Oregon-Washington  Ferryand  Navigation  Co.      241 
Orleans  Levee  District,  Commissioners  of. . .  15, 145 

Orleans  Parish,  La 149 

Otto  Marmet  Coal  Co 296 

Outer  harbors  on  Great  Lakes 157 

Owners,  vessel,  charges  usually  paid  by 300 

Ownership  of  water  front.  See  under  name 
of  various  ports  in  Index  of  ports  and 
harbors. 

Pacific  coast  and  rivers 275 

Pacific  coast  charts,  report  on,  by  F.  Westdahl     239 

Pacific  coast,  coal  terminals 297 

Pacific  Coast  Co 237,238,239,240,272 

Pacific  coast,  harbors 17-21 

petroleum  terminals 298 

ports 235-263 

wharfage  charges  at  porta  of 323-328 

Pacific  Coast  Railway 261 

Pacific  Coast  States 18 

Pacific  Cold  Storage  Co 242 

Pacific  Despatch 272 

Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co 254, 267 

Package  freight,  equipment  for  handling 33, 

43,215,279 

Palmetto  Storage  Co 140 

Palmetto  Wharf  Co 268 

Paved  landings,  Cairo,  111 214 

East  St.  Louis,  III 215, 224 

Jeflersonville,  Ind 213 

Louisville,  Ky 211 

Memphis,  Tenn 225 

Mississippi  Valley  ports 229 

Pittsburg,  Pa 204 

St.  Louis,  Mo 215,217,218,223 

Peninsular  and  Occidental  Steamship  Co 268 

Penn  heirs 206 

Pennsylvania,  Beecli  Creek  and  Eastern  Coal 

Co 101, 274, 275 

Pennsylvania  Coal  Co.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y., 

terminals 103 

Pennsylvania  Railroad 108, 

109, 113, 114, 198, 206, 207, 264, 266- 
267,  274,  279,  283, 287,  288,  292, 331 

boat  lines  of 123 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  terminals 74 

coal  terminals,  Jersey  City,  N.J 98 

control  of  water-front  property 31 

grain  elevator,  Philadelphia,  Pa 107 

lease  of  government  pier,  Cleveland,  Ohio. .      177 

ore  wharves  and  slips,  Cleveland,  Ohio 177 

ownership  of  water-front  property.  New 

York,  N.  Y 72 

Philadelphia,  Pa 106, 107, 110 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  System 115, 

116,117,118,206,209 
control  of  boat  lines  on  Chesapeake  Bay . . .      123 

Penobscot  Bay  and  River  Co 48 

Peoples  Compress  and  Warehouse  Co 233 

People's  Line.    See  Hudson  Navigation  Co. 

Peoria  Packet  Co 274 

Peoria  Terminal  Railroad 232 

Pere  Marquette  Railroad 173, 196, 197 
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Petroleum,  receiving  terminals  for 298 

Petroleum  wharves 152,297-298 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  rates  of  wharfage  at 308 

Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Co.  159, 286 

Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  Co 173 

Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway 108, 

110,113,114,274,293 

Delaware  River  car  floats 114 

ownership   of  water  front  and   wharves, 

Philadelphia,  Pa 106 

Philadelphia,    Baltimore    and    Washington 

Railroad 117 

Philadelphia  Belt  Line  Railroad  Co . . .  107, 108, 109 

Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade 108 

Philadelphia  Commercial  Exchange 108 

Philadelphia,   Rancocas  and  Mount  Holly 

Transportation  Co 111,115 

Phoenix  Line,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  terminals  of.      100 

Phosphate,  loading  and  unloading 298-299 

Pierhead  line,  San  Francisco,  Cal 250 

definition  of 43 

Piers,  open,  at  New  York,  N.  Y.  (see  also  Open 

wharves) 89-90 

Pigeon  Hill  Granite  Co 65 

Pilotage  charges 300, 301 

Pilotage  service,  municipal,  Astoria,  Oreg., 

proposed 249 

Pilot  licenses,  state  systems .". 301 

New  York  Harbor 75 

Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati  Packet  Line.  204,208,274 

Pittsburg  and  Conneaut  Dock  Co 200, 287 

Pittsburg  and  Kanawha  Coal  Co 210 

Pittsburg  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad 205, 206 

Pittsburg  and  Monongahela  Packet  Co 204 

Pittsburg  Chamber  of  Commerce 203, 339 

Pittsburg  Coal  Co 177, 

200, 209, 210, 234, 285, 286, 288, 296 
Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad.      206 

Pittsburg  Junction  Railroad 206 

Pittsburg,     Parkersburg     and     Charleston 

Packet  Co 204 

Pittsburg  Terminal  Warehouse  and  Transfer 

Co 20? 

Pittsburg  Steamship  Co 275 

Pittsburg,  Wheeling  and  Parkersburg  Packet 

Co 274 

Pittsburg,  Youngstown  and  Ashtabula  Rail- 
road       199 

Plant  Line  steamers 52 

Pockets,  coal  and  gravel,  Portland,  Oreg 247 

Point  Judith  breakwater,  plans  for  improve- 
ment of 67 

Point  San  Pablo,  Cal 260 

Police  power,  application  of,  to  harbor  lines. .       44 

Political  Code,  State  of  California 328 

Port  administration.    See  Administration  of 
harbor  and  port  facilities. 

Portage  railroads,  Oregon 248 

Port  and  terminal  charges 33-37, 300-350 

ocean  and  lake  ports 300-336 

river  ports 336-350 

See  also  Charges;  Fees. 

Port  Arthur  Channel  and  Dock  Co 151 

Port  charges,  Great  Lakes 328-329 

on  vessels 300-303 

Pacific  coast  ports 323-328 

See  also  Charges;  Fees. 
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Port  Commissioners  of  New  Orleans,  La.  15, 145, 302 
Port  dues  or  fees.    See  Dues,  harbor. 
Port  expenses  (»ee  aUo  Charges;  Dues;  Fees) . .      300 

Port  Huron  and  Duluth  Steamship  Co 160 

Portland  Warehouse  and  Dock  Co 246, 247 

Portland  Wharf  Co 246 

Port  of  Portland  (Oreg.)  Commission 245,248 

Port  regulations,  administration  of,  fees  for 
{see  also  Dues,  harbor;  Harbormasters' 

dues  or  fees) 301,302 

Ports  and  harbors,  functions  of  {see  also  under 
names  of  various  ports  in  Index  of 

ports  and  harbors) 40, 41 

Ports,  Atlantic  and  Gulf 47-128 

minor,  on  Chesapeake  Bay  and  tributaries.      123 

Missouri  River 232 

number  of,  in  the  United  States 41 

of  Delaware  River 113-115 

of  Great  Lakes 157-201 

of  Lake  Ontario  and  coimecting  rivers 201 

of  Los  Angeles,  Cal 261-263 

of  Mississippi  River  System 202-234 

of  Pacific  coast  and  rivers 23.5-263 

of  St.  Clair  and  Detroit  rivers 196, 197 

of  South  Atlantic,  wharfage  and  dockage 

charges  at 310-323 

See  also  under  names  of  various  ports  in 
Index  of  ports  and  harbors. 

Port  terminal  charges,  elements  of 303 

Port  wardens,  Wilmington,  Del 114 

Port  wardens'  fees 303 

Postal  service,  San  Francisco,  Cal 254 

Potomac  and  Chesapeake  Steamboat  Co 125 

Preferential   assignment   of  wharves.    New 

Orleans,  La 145 

Preferential  use  of  wharves,  San  Francisco, 

Cal 19 

Private  ownership  of  wharves,  docks,  and 

warehouses,  Seattle,  Wash 239 

supreme  court  of  State  of  Washington  on . .      244 

Private  wharves 44, 45 

Propeller  Towboat  Co 135 

Prorating  arrangements 228 

Providence,  Fall  River  and  Newport  Steam- 
boat Co 67,68 

Public  and  private  wharves 44-46 

Public  landings,'  Burlington,  Iowa 232 

Cineiimati,  Ohio 28,207-208 

Lorain,  Ohio 198 

lower  Mississippi  Elver  system 233 

Louisville,  Ky 211 

frontage  outside  of. 211 

Memphis,  Term 225, 226 

Ohio  River  ports 230 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va 230 

Pittsburg,  Pa 28 

Point  Pleansant,  W.  Va 230 

western  rivers-. 31 

Public  levee,  Portland,  Oreg 247 

Public  ownership  of  water  front  advocated  by 

Albany  Chamber  of  Commerce 102 

Public  ownership  of  water  front  and  wharves, 

Augusta,  Me H136 

Baltimore,  Md 116,118-121 

Bellingham,  Wash. 245 

Buflalo,N.Y 25,187,192,193 

Burlington,  Vt 1"* 
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Public  ownership  of  water  front  and 
wharves— Continued. 

Chicago,  111 23 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 29,207-208 

Cleveland,  Ohio 24,177 

Detroit,  Mich 197 

Duluth,  Minn 22 

Eureka,  Cal 261 

Europe 40 

Galveston,  Tex 155,156 

Jacksonville,  Fla 14 

KansasCity,  Mo 232 

LittleRock,  Ark 233 

Louisville,  Ky 210 

Mobile,  Ala 16 

New  Orleans,  La 15, 16, 145 

NewYork,  N.  Y 5-6,71,72,76 

Pacific  coast  ports 17 

Parkersburg,  W.  \'a 230 

PhUadelphia,  Pa 10-11, 111-112 

Pittsburg,  Pa 205 

Portland,  Oreg 247 

Sacramento,  Cal 260 

St.  Louis.  Mo 29,215 

San  Francisco,  Cal 18-19,251,252,255 

SanPedro,  Cal 262 

Seattle,  Wash 238 

Vicksburg,  Miss 233 

Wihnington,  Del 13,114,307 

Washington,  D.  C 123-125 

See  also  City  wharves;  Municipal  wharves. 

Public  regulation  of  terminal  charges . .  239, 311, 316, 
317, 318, 319, 321, 323,  325,  326,  337,  341, 342 

Public  wharves  {see  also  Open  wharves;  Pub- 
lic landings;  Public  ownership  of  water 
front  and  wharves;  and  under  names 
of  various  ports  in  Index  of  ports  and 

harbors) 15,17,67,130, 

147,  148,  152,  204, 207, 245, 260, 338, 342 

Public  Works,  Board  of,  Louisville,  Ky. . .  212,342 
Department  of,  Pittsburg,  Pa 207 

Puget  Sound 236,323,324,325 

Puget  Sound  Dry  Dock  Co 243 

Pure  Oil  Co 70 

Quarantine  fees 300, 301 

Quartermaster  Department,  United  States, 

Seattle,  Wash .-      240 

Quasi-public  railroad  wharves 14 

Queen  and  Crescent  Route 149 

Quincy  Market  Coal  Storage  Warehouse  Co. .       58 

Rail  and  water  coordination.  See  Coordina- 
tion of  rail  and  water  terminals. 

Railroad  Conunission  of  Florida 138 

Railroad  Commission  of  Texas 323 

Railroad  holdings  of  water-front  property  (see 
also  under  names  of  various  ports-  in 

Index  of  ports  and  harbors) 13, 14. 16, 

19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  26,  27,  28,  29,  31,  34, 
61,  54,  55,  69,  70,  72,  86,  96,  97,  102,  103, 
104, 105, 106, 107, 110, 116, 117, 127, 128, 129, 
130, 135, 140-142, 149-150, 151, 152, 154,159- 
169, 174, 188, 189, 205, 206, 211, 213, 214, 215, 
216, 218, 219, 220,  fil,  224, 225, 226, 228,230- 
233, 238, 239, 242, 247, 248, 251, 254. 255. 258, 
259. 260, 261, 262, 265-269, 303, 306, 310, 316, 
317, 318, 320, 321 ,  323, 325, 326, 327 
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Railroad  harbor  fleets,  New  York  Harbor 86 

Bailroad  lighterage  charges,  New  York,  N.  Y.      334 
Railroads,   absorption   of  terminal   charges 

by 334, 336 

agreement  regarding  lighterage  charges  at 

Savannah,  Ga 336 

assignments  of  wharf  space  at  San  Francisco, 

Cal.,  to 254 

licenses  to  occupy  New  Jersey  water  front. .       97 

portage,  in  Oregon 248 

wharfage  charges  of,  at  Galveston,  Tex —      321 
See  also  under  names  of  various  railroads. 

Railroad  terminals 16, 

17,  47,  61,  54,  65, 99, 105-107, 116, 117, 127, 128, 
133, 134, 149-160, 236, 237, 238, 239, 258-259, 304 

Railroad  wharf  boats,  Cairo,  111 29, 214 

Rail-water  coordination.   See  Coordination  of 
rail  and  water  terminals. 

Raritan  Terminal  and  Transportation  Co 86 

Rates.    See  Charges. 

Reading    Railroad.    See    Philadelphia    and 

Reading  Railway. 
Reclamation  of  submerged  areas,  California. .      250 
Recommendations  of  Chicago  Harbor  Com- 
mission   170, 172 

Record  of  ore  docks 281-282 

Recreation  piers,  Philadelphia,  Pa Ill 

Regulation  and  construction  of  wharves  by 

public  authorities 43^6 

Regulation,  of  leases,  state  harbor  areas.  State 

of  Washington,  of  terminal  charges 323 

of  water  front  at  San  Francisco,  Cal 253 

of  water-front  property  by  United  States 

Government 44 

See   also   Public    regulation   of    terminal 


Rentals,  wharf 14, 248, 256, 303, 326, 327 

Report  of  Commission  on   Commerce  and 

Industry,  Massachusetts,  1908 8,65 

Report  of  Harbor  and  Land  Commissioners, 

Massachusetts,  1907 64 

Report  of  Maritime  Exchange,  New  York, 

1907 306 

Report  of  Metropolitan  Improvements  Com- 
mission, 1909  (Boston,  Mass.) 55, 65 

Report  of  Oregon  Conservation  Commission, 

1908 249 

Report  .of  State  Board  of  Harbor  Commis- 
sioners, San  Francisco,  Cal 256, 257 

Revenue  from  water  front  and  wharves.  See 
under  names  of  various  ports  in  Index 
of  ports  and  harbors. 

Revised  Code,  St.  Louis,  Mo 345- 

Rhode  Island  Harbor  Improvements  Com- 
mission, Report  of 67 

Riparian  Commissioners  of  New  Jersey,  grants 

of,  to  railroads , 96-97 

Riparian  owners,  rights  of 43, 45 

River  craft,  charges  on 34 

River  front,  neglect  of,  at  river  ports 30 

proposed  improvements,  St.  Louis,  Mo 219 

River  ports,  Alabama 143, 144 

conditions  at  seven'  important 226-229 

coordination  of  rail  and  water  terminals 227 

improvement  of  wharves  at 202 


Page. 
River  ports— Continued, 
lack  of  wharf  improvements  and  modem 

terminals t 203,337 

loading  charges 349 

port  and  terminal  charges 336-350 

railroad  occupancy  of  frontage 227, 228 

storage  charges 349, 350 

transshipping  equipment 202, 227, 280 

unloading  charges 349 

western,  administration  of  water  front 337 

wharfage  and  wharf  boat  charges 203, 336-349 

wharf  boats,  number  of 227 

See  also  under  names  of  ports  in  Index  of 
ports  and  harbors. 

River  and  Harbor  Committee 142 

Rivers.    See  Index  of  navigable  streams  and 

canals. 
Rivers  and  harbors,  improvement  of,  by  State 

of  Oregon 248 

Rochester  and  Pittsburg  Coal  and  Iron  Co. . .      287 

Rook  Island  Raibroad  System 226,226,232 

Rockport  Granite  Co 65 

Rome,  Watertown  and  OgdensburgRailroad.     201 

Rutland  Railroad 104,201 

Rutland  Transit  Co 175,179,267 

Sailing  vessels,  terminals  of 264 

Saint  Johns  River  Terminal  Co 137, 138 

Saint  Louis  and  Southwestern  Railroad 156, 

213,233 
Saint  Louis  and  Tennessee  River  Packet  Co .  217, 269 
Saint  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern 

Railway 213, 214, 217, 218, 220, 221 

Saint  Louis,  Keokuk  and  Northwestern  Rail- 
road       221 

Saint  Louis  Steamboat  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation        218 

Saint  Louis  Transfer  Railway  Co. .  218,220,221,222 

Saint  Marys  River  Steamboat  Co 271 

Salt  Lake  Railroad.    See  San  Pedro,  Los  An- 
geles and  Salt  Lake  Railroad. 

Sandy  Hook 71 

San  Francisco  and  Coos  Bay  Steamship  Line.      268 
San  Francisco  and  Portland  Steamship  Co. .    246, 

267,268 
San  Francisco  and  San  Joaquin  Valley  Rail- 
road   251, 264 

San  Francisco,  Oakland  and  San  Jose  Rail- 


way. 


Sanitary  District  Belt  Railroad 166 

Sanitary  District,  Chicago,  111 166 

San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  and  Salt  Lake  Rail- 
road    262 

Santa  Fe  Railroad.    See  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railway. 

Saugerties  and  New  York  Steamboat  Co 271 

Saugerties  Steamboat  Co 103 

Savannah,  Florida  and  Western  Railway 336 

Savannah  Lighterage  and  Transfer  Co 135, 336 

Savannah  River  Steamboat  Co 135 


Scandinavian- American  Line,  Hoboken,  N. 

J.,  terminals  of 100 

Screening  grain,  charges  for 332 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway 12, 31, 

127, 128, 131, 133, 135, 137, 138, 139, 264, 268,336 
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Seattle  Steamship  Co 242 

Seawall,  Galveston,  Tex 15? 

San  Francisco,  Cal 19,250,251,256 

Searwall  lots,  San  Francisco,  Cal 250, 252, 255 

Senate  Committee  onCommerce 142 

Shaver  Transportation  Co 275 

Shed  charges 302, 320, 323 

Sheds 60, 123, 1 48 

Ship  machinery 278-279 

Shipping  commission.   United    States,   San' 

Francisco,  Cal 254 

Shipping  Illustrated 277 

Shippmg  World  Year  Book,  1909 133, 141 

Shipyards 240, 259 

Shore  lands.    See  Flats;  Tidelands. 

Shores,  constitution  of  State  of  Washington 

regarding 235 

Skinner  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Co 266 

Smith,  J.  E.,  Organization  of  Ocean  Com- 
merce         30 

Smyrna  Manufacturing  and  Transportation 

Co 115,271 

Smythe,  William  E.,  History  of  San  Diego, 

Cal 263 

South  Bay  Wharf  and  Terminal  Co 58 

Southeastern  Freight  Association. .  313, 314, 316, 319 
Southern  California,  consolidation  of  munici- 
palities in 261 

Southern  PaciflcCo 17,74, 

149, 151, 152, 234, 242, 247, 251, 255, 
258, 259, 260, 261, 262, 264, 267-268 

Southern  Pacific  Terminal  Co 17, 154, 321, 323 

Southern  ports,  terminal  charges  at 310 

Southern  railroads,  terminals  of  water  lines 

controlled  by 268 

Southern  Hallway 14, 

31, 127, 128, 129, 130, 132, 134, 136, 
137, 138, 142, 211, 213, 225, 233, 269 

Southern  Steamship  Co Ill 

Southern  water  lines,  terminals  at  smaller 

ports 271 

South    Union    Station  act,   Massachusetts, 

provisions  of 62 

Southwest  Transit  Co 179 

Spokane,  Seattle  and  Portland  Raihoad.'. ...     246 

Standard  Oil  Co 60, 

97, 101, 109, 113, 127, 135, 
214, 223, 240, 243, 244, 297 

Staples  Coal  Co 68,274,293 

State  and  local  regulation  of  water-front  prop- 
erty          44 

State  and  municipal  cooperation  in  Oregon.  248-249 
State  Barge  Canal  Commission,  New  York. .  90 
State  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Port  of 

New  Orleans,  La 15 

State  Board  of  Docks  and  Terminal  Facilities, 

Massachusetts 63 

State  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners  of  Cal- 
ifornia   18,250,252,253,255,257 

State  Commission  on  Commerce  and  Indus- 
try, New  York 8 

State  control  of  harbors  and  tidelands  in  the 

State  of  Washington 235-236 

State  flats,  East  Boston,  Mass 63 

Stateownetshipofpiers,  San  Francisco,  Cal..  251 
State  systems  of  pilot  licenses 301 
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State  Wharfand  Storage  Co 67 

States,  charges  imposed  on  vessels  by  author- 
ity of 300 

Statistics,  Bureau  of.    See  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics. 
Statutes  fixing  termmal  charges ...  316, 317, 318, 319 
Steamboats    Traffic    Association    (of    New 

Orleans,  La.) 349 

Steam  wharf  machinery  {see  also  Machinery; 

Transshipping  equipment) 279 

Stephenson,  John,  Co 101 

Stevedore  charges.    See  Loading  charges;  Un- 
loading charges. 

Storage 303 

Storage  charges 310, 311, 315, 

316, 317, 318, 322-325, 328, 331, 336, 349, 350 

Storage  companies 40 

Storage  facilities  and  handling  equipment..   2,39, 

276-299 

Street  ends 13, 14, 20, 23, 25, 105, 112, 

130, 131, 136, 207, 238, 261, 308, 309, 326, 342 
Submerged  land,  reclamation  and  sale  of,  by 

State  of  California 250 

public  ownership,  San  Pedro,  Cal 262 

Supervisors,  county,  California,  regulation  of 

wharfage  charges  by 325 

Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 123, 124 

Survey  of  damaged  vessels  and  cargoes 303 

Switching  charges 110, 256, 321 

Switching  franchise  of  railroads  on  water  front 

at  Seattle,  Wash 237 

Symons,  Colonel 26 

Tacoma  Draying  Co 243 

Tacoma  Warehouse  and  Elevator  Co 242 

Tankage,  oil.    See  Oil  tankage. 

Tanks,  oil 261 

turpentine 135 

Taxes,  federal  toimage 300 

Telpherage  plant,  DUnois  Central  Raitoad.  30,280 

Tennessee  Central  RaUroad 231 

Tennessee  River  Navigation  Co 231 

Terminal  Association  of  St.  Louis,  Mo 218 

Terminal  charges 33, 37, 300-350 

absorption  of 303, 310, 321, 336 

agreement  regarding 310 

complaint  regarding,  at  New  York,  N.  Y. .       86 

elements  of 303 

Great  Lakes  ports 328-329 

local  traffic  at  southern  ports 310 

Mississippi  River  system 35-37 

North  Atlantic  ports 304-310 

ocean  and  lake  ports 300-336 

Pacific  coast  ports 323-328 

provisions  of  interstate-commerce  law  re- 
garding       ^^ 

regulation 32, 316, 317, 318, 319, 323 

river  ports 336-350 

See    also    Charges;    Fees;    Transshipping 
charges;  Wharfage  rates,  etc. 
Terminal  conditions,  pecuUarity  of,  on  the 

Pacific  coast ^^ 

Terminal  facilities  of  bulk  carriers 274-275 

importance  of ^^ 

inadequacy   of  New  York,    N.    Y.,   and 

Chicago,  111 91,168,169 

Terminal  Raihoad  Association 219 
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Terminal  Railroad,  St.  Louis,  Mo 216 

Terminal  railroads,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  lighter- 
age charges  of 334 

Terminals,  coordination  of.  See  Coordination 
of  rail  and  water  terminals. 

Terminals,  Erie  Canal,  at  New  York 90-91 

general  conclusions  regarding 37, 38 

general  requirements  of 1-3 

modern,  lack  of,  river  ports 203 

of  coal  companies  at  Duluth-Superior 22 

of  Delaware  River  lines 271 

of  New  York  Central    Railroad's  water 

lines : 267 

of  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 

Raihoad  boat  Unes 26i5-266 

of  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  water  lines..  266-267 

of  Southern  Paciflc  Co.'s  water  lines 267-268 

of  water  lines  controlled  by  southern  rail- 
roads        268 

of  western  river  lines 28, 273-274 

on  Mississippi  River  and  tributaries 27-31 

raihoad.    See  Railroad  terminals. 

river,  New  Orleans 226 

water  and  rail.   See  Coordination  of  rail  and 
water  terminals. 
Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md —      118 

New  York,  N.  Y 87 

Terminal  Wharf  and  Raihoad  Warehouse 

Co 58 

Texarkana  and  Fort  Smith  Railway 151 

Texas  and  Paciflc  Raihoad 150, 156 

Texas  City  Terminal  Co 156 

Texas  City  Transportation  Co 156 

Texas,  Railroad  Conmaission  of 323 

Tlttough  traffic,  wharfage  charges,  at  southern 

ports 310,311,312 

Tidelands  (see  also  Flats;  Shore  lands) 13-20, 

53, 62-63, 235-236, 252, 262, 263 

Tidewater  basin  of  1867,  Jersey  City,  N.J 98 

Tipples  on  western  rivers 275 

Titles  to  water-front  property.  Great  Lakes..  22,24 

Toledo  Shipbuilding  Co 198 

Tolls,  California  ports,  defined 327 

San  Francisco,  Cal 19, 253, 256, 326, 327, 328 

Tonawanda  Iron  and  Steel  Co 200, 201, 276, 287 

Tonnage  taxes 300 

Town  Point  Lots,  Norfolk,  Va 128-130 

Top  wharfage  deflned 306 

Towage  charges,  harbor 301 

Towage  service,  municipal,  at  Astoria,  Oreg., 

proposed 249 

Trackage  charge 321 

"Traffic  on  Chesapeake  Bay  and  Tennessee 
River,"  Yearbook  of  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture 344 

Tramp  steamere,  terminals  of. Ill,  255, 264 

Trans- Atlantic  steamship  lines,  use  of  railroad 

terminals 10, 304 

Transfer  charges.  See  Transhipping  charges; 
Terminal  charges. 

Transhipping  charges 329-334 

provision  of  interstate-commerce  law  re- 
garding       304 

southern  ports 310,311,314 

See  also  Terminal  charges. 

Transshipping  equipment 12-13, 33, 43 

Ashtabula,  Ohio 27,200 

Bellingham,  Wash 246 
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Transshipping  equipment — Continued. 

Brunswick,  Ga 136 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 25 

Cairo,  111 29,213-214 

Chicago,  111 22 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 28,209 

Cleveland,  Ohio 24 

Conneaut,  Ohio 27 

Duluth,  Minn 22 

Fairport,  Ohio 200 

Galveston,  Tex 17 

Huron,  Ohio 199 

IlUnois  Central  Railroad 30, 180 

Lorain,  Ohio 27 

Louisville,  Ky 211 

Memphis,  Tenn 225 

Milwaukee,  Wis 23 

Mobile,  Ala 16 

New  Orleans,  La 15,226 

Newport  News,  Va 131 

Port  Arthur,  Tex 16 

Portland,  Oreg '"47 

river  ports 202,227,280 

St.  Louis,  Mo 29,216,219 

San  Francisco,  Cal 18,19 

Seattle,  Wash 20 

Tacoma,  Wash 20 

Tampa,  Fla 17, 139 

Trenton  Transportation  Co Ill 

Trimming  charges 331, 333 

Troy  and  Albany  Steamboat  Co 103 

Trusts,  Harbor,  Great  Britain 40 

"  T  "  Wharf  Fish  Commission 32, 58, 304, 305 

Uhrig,  E.  A.,  address  before  Merchants  and 
Manufacturers'  Association  of  Mil- 
waukee   283, 285 

Union  Belt  Railway 259 

Union  Electric  Light  and  Power  Co 216 

Union  Freight  Railroad  (Boston,  Mass.) 8-9, 

51,52,55,56 

Union  Lumber  Co 275 

Union  Oil  Co.  of  California 240 

Union  Paciflc  Railroad 240 

Union  Raihoad  (Baltimore,  Md.) 118 

Union  Railway  (Memphis,  Tenn.) 226 

Union  Terminal  Raihoad  (Buffalo,  N.  Y.)...      190 

United  Fruit  Co 51,52,134 

United  Gas  Improvement  Co.  (Philadelphia, 

Pa.) 105 

United  States  Census,  Report  on  Statistics  of 

Cities  ,1906 246 

Report  on  Transportation  by  Water 226 

United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 258 

United  States  Coal  and  Oil  Co 296 

United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey; 

Coast  Pilot 132,239,249,302,328 

United  States  Coast  Pilot.    See  United  States 
Coast    and    Geodetic    Survey;    Coast 
Pilot. 
United  States  Customs  Service,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal 254 

United  States  Government 251 

construction  of  breakwater  at  Wilmington, 

Cal 262 

improvement  of  Delaware  River IW 

improvement  of  waterways 193,241,244,248 

ownership  of  water  front  and  wharves 105, 

113,114,187,210 
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United  States  Government— Continued, 
recommendation  for  control  of  river  land- 
ings by 338 

regulation  of  charges  on  vessels  by 300 

War  Department 263 

United  States  Naval  Hospital  (Portsmouth, 

Va.) '. 130 

United  States  Navy- Yard,  Portsmouth,  Va. .      130 

Washington,  D.  C 126 

United  States  postal  service,  San  Francisco, 

Cal 254 

United  States  Quartermaster  Department. . .      240 
United  States,  regulation  of  water-front  prop- 
erty by 44 

United  States  shipping  commissioner,  San 

Francisco,  Cal 254 

United  States  Steel  Corporation 27, 

161,195,200,275,288 

United  States  Transportation  Co 266 

United  Warehouse  Co 239, 240 

Unloading  charges 329-334,337,349 

Unloading  coal 293-295 

Unloading  facilities.  See  Transshipping 
equipment. 

Vessel  owners,  control  of  wharf  property. . .  264-275 

Vessels,  damaged,  survey  of 303 

port  charges  on 300-303 

Vesta  Coal  Co 295 

Viaduct,  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 208 

Vicksburg  Wharf  and  Landing  Co 233 

Virginia  Navigation  Co 132, 268-269 

Virginian  Railway 127, 128, 293 

Virginian  Terminal  Co 128 

Wabash  Railroad . . . , 197, 198, 204, 218 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  and  Pacific  Railway 222 

Waceamaw  Line  of  steamers 134 

Wardens'  fees,  port 303 

War  Department 263 

Warehouse  charges 336 

Warehouse  space,  insufficiency  of 12 

Warehouses  (see  also  Terminal  facilities) 12, 

159,169,174,244,246,303 

Warner,  Chas.,  Co Ill,  114, 271 

Washington  and  Potomac  Steamboat  Co 126 

Washington,  State  of,  constitutional  provi- 
sions regarding  tidelands  and  shore- 
lands 17,235 

decision  of  state  supreme  court  on  right  to 

use  wharves 244 

Harbor  Line  Commission 236, 236 

Land  Commissioners 235 

legislation  regarding  tidelands  and  shore- 
lands 235,236 

limitations  on  private'  ownership  of  water 

front 20 

ownership  of  water  front  at  ports  of 235-245 

regulation  of  leases  of  harbor  areas 323 

state  control  of  harbors  and  tidelands. . .  235-236 

terminal  charges  regulated 236, 323 

waterwayimprovementat  Seattle, Wash.  240-241 
Water  front,  control  of,  by  railroads  through 

boat  lines 265-270 

Water  front,  ownership  and  occupancy,  by 

vessel  owners 188, 264-275 
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Water  front— Continued. 

East  River,  N.  Y 72,78-81 

Europe 40 

Great  Lakes : 23. 24 

limitations  on  private  ownership.  State  of 

Washington 20 

See  also  Coordination  of  rail  and  water  ter- 
minals; Public  ownership;  Railroad 
control  of  water  front;  Railroad  hold- 
ings of  watei-front  property;  names  of 
various  ports  in  Index  of  ports  and  har- 
bors. 

Water  level,  influence  on  terminals 28 

Water  lines,  ownership  of  water  front  at  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y 188 

provisions  of  terminals  for 39 

terminals  on  Great  Lakes 272 

wharf  property  of  independent 269-274 

Water  terminals,  general  requirements  of 1-3 

control  by  railroads 31 

control  of 31-33 

Mississippi  Valley  ports,  table  of 228, 229 

See  also  Water  front;  Wharves. 

Weems  Steamboat  Co 266 

West  Coast  Naval 'Stores  Co 14] ,  142 

Westdahl,  F.,  report  on  Pa'-ific  coast  charts  .      239 

Western  Elevating  Association  of  Buffalo 183, 

184,330 

Western  Maryland  Railroad 117, 292 

Western  New  York  Railroad 189 

Western  Pacific  Railway 251,255,259 

Western  Pennsylvania  Railroad 206 

Western  river  lines,  terminals,  control  by 

railroads 269 

Western  river  ports,  characteristics  of  termi- 
nals at 202-203 

Western  rivers,  loading  and  unloading  coal 

on 295-297 

terminals  of  bulk  carriers 275 

Western  Transit  Co 175, 267 

Western  Warehousing  Co 267 

West  Shore  and  Ontario  Terminal  Co 97 

West  Shore  Railroad 74,99,103 

Wharfage  and  other  terminal  charges.    See 
Charges;  Fees;  Wharfage  rates. 

"  Wharfage"  defined .103, 327 

Wharfage  rates 303-329 

application  of  police  powers  to 44 

regulation.  State  of  Washington 236 

See  also  Charges;  Fees. 

Wharf-boat,  definition  of 42 

Wharf-boat  companies  on  western  rivers 40 

Wharf  boats  and  their  charges 8, 

17,28,29,40,42,202,  204,208,  211,  213, 
214, 215, 217, 218, 223, 225, 226, 227, 229, 
230,231,233,234,336-339,340,  343,  344 

Wharf  companies *" 

Wharf,  improvement,  lack  of,  at  river  ports . .      337 
Wharf  machinery.    See   Machinery;  Trans- 
shipping equipment. 

Wharf  masters  at  river  ports 337 

Wharf,  private,  right  of  others  to  use 244 

Wharf  property,  control  of,  by  vessel  owners.      188, 

264-276 

Wharf  rentals,  basis  of 303 

Wharfingers  and  wharfage ^^ 
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Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad 178, 198, 289 

White  Star  Line 197,198 

Wicker,  Cassius  M 186 

Wiggins  Ferry  Co 220, 222, 223, 224, 225 

Wilmington,  Southport  and  Carolina  Beach 

Boat  Line 133 

Wilmington,  Southport  and  Little  River  Co. .      133 

Wilmington  Steamboat  Co 111,114 

Wilmington  Transportation  Co 273 

Wilson  Line,  Hoboken  terminals  of 100 

Wisconsin  Central  Hailroad 158, 159 
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Wolvin  Line  of  Steamers 156 

Wrecked  vessels,  survey  of 76 

"Wards,  railroad.    See  Railroad  terminals. 
Yearbook,    United    States    Department  of 

Agriculture 123 

Yesia  Way,  Seattle,  Wash 238 

Young,  E.  H.,  case 155 

Youngstow^n  and  Ashtabula  Railway 288 

SBenith  Furnace  Co 159-286 
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